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for  collecting  and  digesting  facts  and  materials  for  research ;  lists  and 
synopses  of  species  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  world ;  museum  cata- 
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etc.,  generally  prepared  at  the  express  request  of  the  Institution,  and  at 
its  expensa 
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METHODS    FOR     THE    DETERMINATION    OF    ORGANIC 

MATTER  IN  AIR 

By  David  Hendricks  Bergey,  B.S.,  M.D. 


A  number  of  methods  have  been  devised  for  the  estimation  of 
organic  matter  in  air.  The  results  that  have  been  obtained  by  these 
different  methods  are,  however,  quite  variable  even  under  the  same 
atmospheric  conditions.  The  difficulties  that  were  encountered  in 
estimating  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  expired  air,  while  con- 
ducting the  research  on  The  Composition  of  Expired  Air  and  its 
effects  upon  Animal  Life,*  demonstrated  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
methods  in  use  were  unsatisfactory.  At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Bil- 
lings some  of  these  methods  have  been  tested  and  compared  as  to 
their  reliability  and  adaptability  for  hygienic  investigations. 

The  methods  that  are  now  in  use  fall  into  two  groups.  In  the  first 
group  of  methods  the  organic  matter  is  converted  into  ammonia  either 
by  the  Wanklyn,  Chapman,  and  Smith'  process  and  estimated  with 
Nessler's  reagent ;  or  by  direct  nesslerization  of  the  absorbent  used  to 
abstract  the  organic  matter  from  the  air ;  or,  as  in  one  of  the  methods, 
the  distillate  is  carried  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  the  amount  of 
free  acid  estimated  by  titration  with  deci-normal  ammonia. 

In  the  second  group  of  methods  the  organic  matter  is  oxidized  by 
boiling  with  a  dilute  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  and  titrating 
with  oxalic  acid  solution,  as  in  the  estimation  of  organic  matter  in  water. 

All  these  different  methods  are  eolorimetric  in  their  nature.  They 
are  also  only  indirect  methods  inasmuch  as  they  afford  no  clue  as  to 
the  nature  or  quantity  of  organic  matter — as  such — that  is  present  in 
the  air ;  the  end-products  in  all  of  the  methods  being  of  an  entirely 
different  nature  from  the  organic  matter  itself. 

The  modifications  of  the  methods  of  both  groups  by  different  experi- 
menters consist  principally  in  variations  as  to  the  form  of  absorbent 
used  and  the  modes  of  absorption,  or  in  the  manner  of  applying  the 
reducing  agents.  In  most  instances  the  modifications  of  the  apparatus 
employed  are  of  minor  importance. 

The  methods  of  the  first  group  have  much  in  common.     Chapman  * 
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METHODS     FOE     THE    DETERMINATION    OF    ORGANIC 

MATTER  IN  AIR 

By  David  Hendricks  Bergey,  B.S.,  M.D. 


A  number  of  methods  have  been  devised  for  the  estimation  of 
organic  matter  in  air.  The  results  that  have  been  obtained  by  these 
different  methods  are,  however,  quite  variable  even  under  the  same 
atmospheric  conditions.  The  difficulties  that  were  encountered  in 
estimating  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  expired  air,  while  con- 
ducting the  research  on  The  Composition  of  Expired  Air  and  its 
effects  upon  Animal  Life,*  demonstrated  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
methods  in  use  were  xmsatisfactory.  At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Bil- 
lings some  of  these  methods  have  been  tested  and  compared  as  to 
their  reliability  and  adaptability  for  hygienic  investigations. 

The  methods  that  are  now  in  use  fall  into  two  groups.  In  the  first 
group  of  methods  the  organic  matter  is  converted  into  ammonia  either 
by  the  Wanklyn,  Chapman,  and  Smith '  process  and  estimated  with 
Nessler's  reagent ;  or  by  direct  nesslerization  of  the  absorbent  used  to 
abstract  the  organic  matter  from  the  air ;  or,  as  in  one  of  the  methods, 
the  distillate  is  carried  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  the  amount  of 
'free  acid  estimated  by  titration  with  deci-normal  ammonia 

In  the  second  group  of  methods  the  organic  matter  is  oxidized  by 
boiling  with  a  dilute  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  and  titrating 
with  oxalic  acid  solution,  as  in  the  estimation  of  organic  matter  in  water. 

All  these  different  methods  are  eolorimetric  in  their  nature.  They 
are  also  only  indirect  methods  inasmuch  as  they  afEord  no  clue  as  to 
the  nature  or  quantity  of  organic  matter — as  such — that  is  present  in 
the  air ;  the  end-products  in  all  of  the  methods  being  of  an  entirely 
different  nature  from  the  organic  matter  itself. 

The  modifications  of  the  methods  of  both  groups  by  different  experi- 
menters consist  principally  in  variations  as  to  the  form  of  absorbent 
used  and  the  modes  of  absorption,  or  in  the  manner  of  applying  the 
reducing  agents.  In  most  instances  the  modifications  of  the  apparatus 
employed  are  of  minor  importance. 

The  methods  of  the  first  group  have  much  in  common.     Chapman  '   * 


2  METHODS  FOR  THE  DETERMINATION  OF 

took  advantage  of  the  process  devised  by  Wanklyn,  Chapman,  an(J 
Smith '  for  the  estimation  of  organic  matter  in  water  by  its  conversior^ 
into  free  and  albuminoid  ammonia,  and  adapted  it  to  the  estimation  of 
organic  matter  in  air.  He  aspirated  the  air  through  cotton-wool,  or* 
through  gun-cotton,  asbestos,  or  pumice-stone,  and  then  subjected  the 
absorbent  to  distillation,  thereby  converting  the  organic  matter  derived 
from  the  air  into  ammonia.  He  found  that  aspiration  through  asbestos 
gave  the  most  reliable  results. 

Moss  *  passed  a  measured  quantity  of  air  through  four  wash  bottles 
of  100  c.a  capacity,  each  containing  50  cc,  of  pure  distilled  water,  ex- 
cept the  first,  which  contained  also  50  cc,  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  absorbent  solutions  are  then  subjected  to  distillation  and  the 
ammonia  evolved  from  the  organic  matter  estimated  with  Nessler's 
reagent 

E.  Angus  Smith  *  aspirated  measured  volumes  of  air  through  pure 
distilled  water  contained  in  an  absorption  tube.  The  water  is  then 
subjected  to  distillation  and  the  ammonia  estimated  by  means  of 
Nessler's  reagent 

The  method  employed  at  the  Montsouris  *  Observatory,  near  Paris, 
consists  in  drawing  a  known  volume  of  air  through  bent  tubes  or 
through  a  "rose,"  laid  in  a  cooling  mixture.  The  suspended  particles 
in  the  air  are  condensed  and  retained,  and  are  then  taken  up  with  pure 
distilled  water ;  or  in  addition  to  the  cooling  mixture  the  air  is  con- 
ducted through  pure  distilled  water.  The  distilled  water  containing 
the  suspended  matter  from  the  air  is  then  subjected  to  distillation  and 
the  ammonia  estimated  by  means  of  Nessler's  reagent 

In  the  laboratory  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,^  in  Glasgow,  the 
apparatus  employed  at  the  Montsouris  Observatory  is  slightly  modi- 
fied. The  air  is  drawn  through  a  "  rose  "  which  is  placed  in  a  small 
vessel  containing  a  quantity  of  small  glass  beads  lying  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  sulphuric  acid  and  beads  are  then  transferred  to  a 
clean  retort,  the  acid  is  neutralized  with  solution  of  sodium  carbonate, 
when  the  estimation  of  ammonia  is  conducted  in  the  usual  manner. 

Fodor"  uses  two  U-shaped  tubes  containing  pure  distilled  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  air  is  filtered  through  glass-wool 
and  the  amount  of  organic  matter  in  the  dust  is  determined  by  distilla- 
tion, as  well  as  the  amount  contained  in  the  acidulated  water.  The 
two  absorbents  are  subjected  to  distillation  separately,  thus  showing 
the  amount  of  organic  matter  in  each  of  them. 

Lehmann  "  recommends  Uffelmann's  method  in  which  the  air  is  aspi- 
rated through  two  small  flasks,  the  one  containing  a  dilute  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  other  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash,  each 
of  about  one  per  cent  strength.     These  solutions  are  then  mixed  and 
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the  oxidizable    matter   determined  by  distillation  and  testing  with 
Nessler's  reagent 

A  modification  of  Chapman's  method  which  has  met  with  consider- 
able favor  consists  in  the  aspiration  of  a  known  volume  of  air  through 
freshly  ignited  finely  granular  pumice-stone  contained  in  a  narrow  ab- 
sorption tube.  The  subsequent  treatment  of  the  pumice-stone  is  similar 
to  that  first  employed  by  Chapman.  This  method  was  devised  by 
Professor  Kemsen  *•  and  has  since  been  used  by  Miss  Talbot "  and 
bv  Dr.  Abbott" 

Smee  "  employs  a  large  glass  funnel,  sealed  at  the  neck,  and  filled 
\rith  cracked  ice.  The  moisture  and  suspended  particles  in  the  air  are 
condensed  on  the  exterior  surface  of  the  funnel  and  are  collected  in  a 
small  beaker  placed  underneath  the  funnel.  The  condensations  are 
then  subjected  to  distillation  and  the  ammonia  estimated  by  means  of 
Nessler's  reagent 

Fox"  prefers  what  he  calls  the  "pulverization  of  water  method." 
It  consists  in  bringing  consecutive  portions  of  fresh  air  into  intimate 
contact  with  a  small  quantity  of  very  pure  water  which  is  being  reduced 
to  a  minute  state  of  subdivision  by  pulverization  in  a  glass  cylinder 
about  eight  inches  in  length  and  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  which  is 
furnished  with  a  large  india-rubber  stopper.  This  stopper  has  two 
perforations,  into  one  of  which  the  air  pipe  of  a  Bergson's  spray  pro- 
ducer is  fitted ;  the  other  is  intended  for  the  passage  of  a  straight  glass 
tube  about  twelve  inches  long  and  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter.  Thirty 
cubic  centimetras  of  pure  distilled  water  are  placed  in  the  cylinder,  and 
this  serves  to  wash  the  air  of  all  its  impurities  as  it  passes  through  the 
fine  spray  formed  in  the  cylinder  by  the  spray -producer.  The  thirty 
cubic  centimetres  of  water  used  are  then  diluted  to  100  c.  c.  with  dis- 
tilled water,  and  the  whole  subjected  to  distillation  in  a  small  retort, 
the  distillates  being  tested  for  ammonia  with  Nessler's  reagent 

Miss  Talbot  "  concluded,  as  the  result  of  some  determinations  made 
with  Remsen's  method,  that  all  of  the  organic  matter  fails  to  be  con- 
verted into  ammonia  during  the  first  distillation.  She  found  that  the 
second  and  third  re-distillation  of  the  distillates  uniformly  give  higher 
results.  She  sought  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  aspirating  the  air 
directly  through  the  boiling  permanganate  in  the  retort 

Dr.  Abbott "  found,  as  the  result  of  his  investigations,  that  in 
*'  31  estimates  made  upon  the  outside  air,  the  air  of  the  laboratory,  air 
from  over  decomposing  meat  infusions,  and  the  air  from  over  sewage, 
we  have  failed  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  existence  of  more  than  a  trace 
of  gaseous,  nitrogenous,  organic  matters,  other  than  ammonia ;  the 
amounts  being  constantly  so  small  as  to  fall  far  below  the  permissible 
limits  of  experimental  error." 
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For  the  direct  estimation  of  ammonia  in  air  UfEelmann  **  employ* 
the  following  method :  Twenty  to  thirty  litres  of  air  are  aspirated, 
through  10  c.  c,  of   dilute  sulphuric  acid ;    this  is  then  tested  with 
Nessler's  reagent  and  the  color  produced  compared  with  that  of  a 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride  of  known  strength.     He  uses  0.3147  g. 
NH^Cl  in  1  litre  of  water,  which  is -equal  to  0.100  g.  NH,  to  the 
litre.     This  solution  is  diluted  with  water  (for  the  comparison)  until 
its  color  is  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  sample  of  air.     A  yellow 
color  indicates  0.005  mg.  NH3  in  100  c,  c.  of  water. 

A  method  which  I  employed  in  an  earlier  series  of  experiments  * 
consists  in  conducting  measured  volumes  of  air  through  a  coil  of  glass 
tubing  laid  in  ice  so  as  to  condense  the  atmospheric  moisture  and  dust 
The  fluid  collected  in  this  manner  is  then  subjected  to  distillation.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  this  method  is  the  slowness  with  which  the  con- 
densation of  moisture  takes  place.  It  is  only  on  days  when  the 
atmosphere  is  nearly  or  completely  saturated  with  moisture  that  an 
appreciable  amount  of  fluid  is  collected.  On  clear  days  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  moisture  often  exceeds  the  condensation,  and  in  consequence 
the  fluid  already  collected  may  be  lost  through  evaporation. 

A  method  employed  by  Grray,'*  of  New  Zealand,  consists  in  collect- 
ing the  rain  water  as  it  falls  and  subjecting  it  to  distillation. 

The  methods  of  the  second  group  also  have  a  common  object,  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  oxygen  required  to  oxidize  the  organic 
matter  in  a  known  volume  of  air.  These  methods  differ,  however, 
very  greatly  as  to  the  forms  of  apparatus  employed  by  the  different 
experimenters. 

R  Angus  Smith*  used  a  flask  of  about  100  cu.  in.  (1175  a  a) 
capacity.  The  air  is  pumped  out  of  the  flask  by  means  of  a  hand 
bellows,  so  that  the  air  of  the  place  may  pass  in  to  take  its  place.  The 
flask  is  then  closed  with  a  rubber  stopper  perforated  by  two  holes,  the 
one  containing  a  glass  tube  through  which  a  weak  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potash  is  introduced  from  a  small  burette  ;  the  other  opening 
allows  the  air  that  is  displaced  by  the  permanganate  solution  to  escape. 
A  small  quantity  of  the  permanganate  solution  is  used  at  first  and 
agitated  with  the  sample  of  air.  More  of  the  permanganate  solution  is 
added  as  fast  as  it  is  being  decolorized,  a  permanent  color  indicating 
that  the  "  air  contained  no  more  material  capable  of  decomposing 
permanganate."  The  solution  of  permanganate  which  Smith  used 
was  of  such  strength  that  1  c.  c.  tested  with  proto  salt  of  iron 
equalled  0.00225  g.  of  metallic  iron,  or,  0.00032  g.  of  oxygen.  Alka- 
line salts  seemed  tx)  him  to  be  more  sensitive  than  pure  permanganate. 

A  second  method  devised  by  Smith  is  as  follows:  Thirty  cutic 
centimetres  of  water  containing  a  small  amount  of  a  weak  solution  of 
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permanganate  of  potash  of  known  strength,  are  shaken  with  the  air  in 
a  flask  of  known  capacity.  The  flask  is  refilled  with  air  and  again 
shaken — "  air  washing," — and  this  process  is  continued  until  all  the  per- 
manganate is  decolorized.  The  volume  of  air  required  to  decolorize 
the  permanganate  will  indicate  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  contained 
in  it 

* 

Uffelmann"  determines  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  air  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  of  which  1  c.  c.  equals 
0.895  mg.  of  KMnO^,  or  0.1  mg.  of  oxygen,  and  requires  0.7875  mg.  of 
oxalic  acid  to  neutralize  it  The  permanganate  solution  is  placed  in  a 
small  flask,  the  stopper  of  which  carries  two  glass  tubes.  One  of  these 
tubes  is  of  sufficient  size  to  serve  as  a  dust-filter  and  contains  freshly 
ignited  asbestos  or  glass-wool ;  the  other  tube  serves  to  connect  the  appa- 
ratus with  a  small  aspirator,  about  one  litre  in  capacity.  The  apparatus  is 
cleansed  with  hot  permanganate  solution.  One  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
permanganate  solution  is  then  placed  in  the  flask  with  9  c.  c.  of  pure 
distilled  water,  and  acidulated  with  several  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  Ten  to  twenty  litres  of  air  are  aspirated  through  the  apparatus. 
The  asbestos  or  glass-wool  absorbent  is  transferred  to  a  clean  casserole 
with  60  c  a  of  distilled  water ;  2  c.  c.  of  KMnO^  solution  and  1  c.  a  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  are  added  and  boiled  for  five  minutea  The  un- 
reduced permanganate  remaining  in  solution  is  then  titrated  with  oxalic 
acid  solution.  The  permanganate  solution  in  the  flask  is  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  The  two  results  will  show  the  quantity  of  gaseous 
and  of  dust-form  of  organic  matter  in  the  air  aspirated  through  the 
apparatus. 

A  second  method  devised  by  Uffelmann  is  as  follows :  Two  flat- 
bottomed  test-tubes,  each  closed  with  a  double-bored  rubber  stopper, 
are  attached  to  each  other.  A  dust-filter  of  asbestos  or  of  glass-wool 
is  attached  to  the  entrance-tube  of  the  first  test-tube.  The  first  of  these 
test-tubes  contains  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash  and  the  second 
a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid ;  each  solution  being  of  about  1  per 
cent  strengtL  By  means  of  a  rubber  syringe  of  50  c.  c.  capacity,  10 
to  20  litres  of  air  are  pumped  through  the  apparatus.  The  two  solu- 
tions are  then  mixed  and  the  amount  of  organic  oxidizable  matter 
determined  in  the  usual  manner. 

Camelley  and  Mackie"  employ  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash  of  y^Vo  strength,  1  c.  c  of  which  equals  0.008  mg.  of  oxygen, 
or  0.0000056  litres  of  oxygen  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  The  solution  is 
usually  kept  of  -j^  strength  and  diluted  as  required ;  about  50  c.  c.  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1 :  6)  being  added  to  each  litre  of  the  weak  solu- 
tion. For  the  collection  of  samples  of  air  large,  well-stoppered  jars,  of 
about  3.5  litres  capacity,  are  used.     The  jars  are  first  rinsed  with  a 
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little  of  the  standard  permanganate,  and  when  not  in  use  some  Jof  the 
solution  is  always  kept  in  them  so  as  to  assure  complete  cleanliness 
from  any  reducing  substanca  Before  using  the  jars  are  drained.  The 
sample  of  air  is  collected  by  pumping  out  the  air  contained  in  the  jars 
with  a  small  hand  bellows  and  allowing  the  air  to  be  examined  to  flow 
in.  Fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  standard  solution  of  permanganate 
are  run  into  each  jar,  when  it  is  tightly  stopped  and  well  shaken  for  at 
least  five  minutes.  Twenty -five  cubic  centimetres  of  the  permanganate 
solution  are  then  withdrawn  by  means  of  a  pipette  and  placed  in  a 
glass  cylinder  holding  about  200  c.  a  Twenty-five  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  fresh  standard  solution  are  placed  into  a  similar  glass  cylinder 
for  comparison.  Both  of  these  solutions  are  then  diluted  up  to  150 
c  a  with  distilled  water  and  allowed  to  stand  for  ten  minutes,  after 
which  the  tints  of  the  two  solutions  are  compared.  Standard  solution 
of  permanganate  is  now  run  into  the  first  cylinder  from  a  burette,  until 
the  tints  of  both  solutions  are  of  the  same  intensity ;  usually  from  ^ 
to  6  a  c.  of  the  standard  solution  are  required.  The  amount  of  stand- 
ard solution  added  to  the  solution  in  the  first  cylinder  is  a  measure  of 
the  bleaching  effected  by  the  organic  matter  in  the  known  volume 
of  air  on  one-half  of  the  permanganate  employed.  The  results  may  be 
expressed  either  in  terms  of  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
Tujsif  solution  bleached  by  1  litre  of  air,  or,  as  they  prefer,  by  the 
number  of  volumes  of  oxygen  required  to  oxidize  the  organic  matter 
in,  say,  1,000,000  volumes  of  air,  i  e.,  the  25  c.  c.  of  solution  from  a 
S.5  litres  flask,  in  which  50  c.  c.  of  standard  solution  had  been  used, 
required  8  c.  c.  to  bring  its  tint  up  to  that  of  the  cylinder  containing 
the  fresh  standard,  or  the  entire  50  c  a  would  have  required  6  c.  c. 
This  represents  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  standard  perman- 
ganate bleached  by  3,500  —  50  =  3,450  c.  c.  of  air ;  consequently  y.|-j- 
=  1.74  c.  c.  is  the  bleaching  effected  by  1  litre  of  air,  or  0.0000097 
litre  of  oxygen,  or  9.7  volumes  of  oxygen  are  required  to  oxidize  the 
organic  matter  in  1,000,000  volumes  of  air.  Correction  for  tempera- 
ture is  considered  unnecessary,  as  its  effect  falls  within  the  limits  of 
experimental  error. 

N6k&m  "  repeated  Uffelmann's  experiments,  giving  particular 
attention  to  the  question  whether  all  of  the  organic  matter  is  absorbed 
by  the  permanganate;  and  also  whether  the  permanganate  suffers 
reduction  from  other  reducing  agents  in  the  air.  He  found  the 
permanganate  to  undergo  spontaneous  reduction  while  it  oxidizes  the 
organic  matter  very  slowly. 

Archarow  "  also  employed  Uffelmann's  method,  but  so  modified 
the  apparatus  as  to  conduct  the  air  through  the  permanganate  in  a  fine 
fitream.     The  permanganate  was  also  kept  at  a  somewhat  higher  tem- 
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peratore  than  the  surrounding  air,  about  43°  C,  as  this  was  found  to 
facilitate  the  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter.  The  best  results  were 
obtained  with  acid  permanganate  solution.  The  accuracy  of  the 
method  diminishes  with  the  concentration  of  the  permanganate 
solutions — a  solution  containing  0.026  mg.K  M  n  O  *  to  the  litre  being 
most  satisfactory. 

Some  of  the  methods  which  have  been  here  reviewed  have  been 
tested  in  this  laboratory  a  number  of  times  in  order  to  determine  their 
reliability.  In  most  instances  the  same  method  of  absorption  was 
resorted  to  for  the  estimation  of  either  the  anmionia  or  the  reducing 
power  of  the  organic  matter  in  the  air.  It  was  possible  therefore 
to  estimate  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  the  air  in  terms  of  both 
the  end-products  which  have  served  thus  far  for  the  estimation  of 
organic  matter  by  the  various  experimenters. 

In  those  methods  in  which  the  organic  matter  is  converted  into  free 
and  albuminoid  ammonia  the  retort  and  condenser  used  for  the  distil- 
lation  process  are  previously  rendered  free  from  anmionia  by  the  pro- 
longed distillation  of  distilled  water  that  contains  but  very  small 
proportions  of  ammonia.  The  absorbent  material,  whatever  the  form 
that  has  been  used,  is  transferred  to  the  clean  retort  and  diluted  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  twice  distilled  water  to  bring  the  whole  amount 
up  to  500  a  c.  The  preparation  of  sufficient  quantities  of  twice  distilled 
water  having  a  low  ammonia-content  is  not  always  an  easy  matter. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  laboratory  water-supply.  The 
sewage  contamination  of  the  water  supply  is  so  marked  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  remove  all  the  ammonia  in  the  second  distillation,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  considerable  quantities  of  urea  in  it  By  using 
spring  water  this  difficulty  was  largely  obviated.  In  each  determina- 
tion it  is  necessary  to  deduct  the  ammonia-content  of  the  distilled  water 
that  was  used  to  dilute  the  absorbent  material  from  the  results  obtained 
for  the  determination. 

In  those  methods  in  which  the  reducing  power  of  the  organic  matter 
upon  permanganate  was  determined  the  process  was  carried  out  in  a 
porcelain  casserole  which  had  previously  been  cleansed  by  boiling  with 
some  of  the  permanganate  solution.  The  strength  of  the  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash  employed  was  0.4  g.  to  the  litre  of  water,  and 
was  titrated  before  each  experiment  against  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid 
containing  0.7875  g.  to  the  litre  of  water,  and  10  c.  c.  of  which 
equalled  1  mg.  of  oxygen.  In  these  methods  it  is  also  necessary 
to  make  deductions  from  the  results  obtained  for  each  determination 
for  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed  by  the  organic  matter  in  the  twice 
distilled  water  that  had  been  used  to  dilute  the  absorbent  material  to 
100  c.  c.     In  each  determination  6  to  8  a  c.  of  permanganate  solu- 
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tion  are  added  to  the  diluted  absorbent  material,  and  also  5  c.  c.  of  25 
per  cent  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  boiling  continued  for  five  minutes. 

Method  I. 

A.  Total  oxidizable  matter.  In  this  method  the  total  oxidizable 
matter  in  air  is  determined  by  aspirating  a  known  volume  of  air 
through  100  a  a  of  twice  distilled  water,  contained  in  a  Pettenkofer 
absorption  tube,  and  then  determining  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed 
by  this  absorbent  as  compared  with  the  same  amount  of  the  water 
before  the  experiment,  the  diJGference  between  the  two  results  repre- 
senting the  amount  of  reduction  produced  by  the  organic  matter  in  the 
volume  of  air  aspirated.  The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are 
given  in  Table  II ;  the  form  of  apparatus  employed  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

B.  Free  and  albuminoid  ammonia.  The  free  and  albuminoid  am- 
monia is  determined  in  the  100  c.  c.  of  twice  distilled  water,  used  as 
the  absorbent  material  in  this  method,  and  through  which  a  known 
volume  of  air  has  been  aspirated,  and  the  amount  of  ammonia  found 
in  the  same  quantity  of  the  water  before  using  is  deducted  from  the 
results  of  each  of  the  determinations.  The  results  obtained  by  this 
method  are  shown  in  Table  I ;  the  form  of  the  apparatus  is  the  same  as 
that  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Method  II. 

A.  Determination  of  the  gaseous  and  dust-form  of  organic  matter 
in  air,  according  to  the  method  of  Uffelmann.  A  small  Erlenmeyer 
flask,  of  100  a  c.  capacity,  and  closed  with  a  rubber  stopper 
having  two  openings,  contained  the  absorbent  material  which  in 
this  method  is  25  a  c.  of  ^^  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  openings  in  the  rubber  stopper 
of  the  flask  carry  two  short  pieces  of  glass  tubing ;  the  one  is  connected 
at  its  upper  extremity  with  a  small  globe-shaped  glass  tube  containing 
freshly  ignited  asbestos  or  glass-wool,  and  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
tube  extends  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  The  other  glass  tube 
is  bent  at  right  angles  just  above  the  stopper,  and  terminates  just 
below  the  inner  edge  of  the  stopper.  The  other  end  of  this  tube 
is  connected  with  the  aspirator. 

The  gaseous  form  of  organic  matter  is  retained  in  25  c.  c.  of  perman- 
ganate solution  in  the  flask.  Its  amount  is  determined  by  diluting 
the  permanganate  solution  with  75  c.  c.  of  twice  distilled  water  and 
boiling  in  the  ordinary  manner,  deducting  the  amount  of  oxygen  con- 
sumed by  the  75  c.  a  of  water  from  the  end-result 
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The  dust-form  of  organic  matter  is  determined  by  transferring  the 
asbestos  or  glass-wool  absorbent  to  a  clean  casserole,  adding  100  c.  c. 
of  twice  distilled  water,  6  to  8  c.  c.  of  permanganate  solution,  and  5 
c  c.  of  25  per  cent  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  boiling  for  five  minutes 
and  titrating  with  oxalic  acid  solution  in  the  usual  manner.     In  each 
determination  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  the  amount  of  oxygen  con- 
sumed by  the  100  c.  c.  of  water  from  the  end-result     The  results 
obtained  for  the  gaseous  and  dust-form  of  organic  matter  in  air  by  this 
method  are  given  in  Table  JH ;  the  form  of  apparatus  employed  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Method  IIL 

A.  Total  oxidizable  matter.  This  method  is  a  modification  of 
that  employed  by  Eemsen.  The  air  is  aspirated  through  freshly 
ignited  and  finely  granular  pumice-stone  contained  in  a  glass  absorp- 
tion tube,  18  c.  m.  in  length  and  1  c.  m.  in  diameter.  The  pumice- 
stone  is  then  washed  into  a  clean  casserole  with  100  c.  c.  of  twice 
distilled  water,  and  the  oxidizable  matter  determined  in  the  usual 
manner.  From  the  results  so  obtained  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  the 
amount  of  oxygen  consumed  by  the  100  a  c.  of  water,  and  by  a  simi- 
lar amount  of  the  pumice-stone  before  it  is  exposed  to  the  air.  In 
some  of  the  experiments  a  dust-filter  of  freshly  ignited  asbestos  was 
prefixed  to  the  absorption  apparatus  to  exclude  all  dust  The  results 
obtained  by  this  method  are  given  in  Table  VI ;  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  this  method  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

B,  Free  and  albuminoid  ammonia.  Eemsen's  method.  By  this 
method  the  free  and  albuminoid  ammonia  are  determined  by  transfer- 
ring the  finely  granular  pumice-stone,  through  which  a  known  volume 
of  air  has  been  aspirated,  to  a  clean  retort  with  500  c.  c.  of  twice  dis- 
tilled water.  Before  beginning  the  aspiration  of  air  the  pumice-stone 
is  moistened  with  some  twice  distilled  water.  From  the  results  ob- 
tained in  each  determination  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  the  amount  of 
ammonia  given  off  by  the  same  amount  of  water,  as  well  as  by  the 
same  amount  of  the  pumice-stone.  The  results  obtained  by  this 
method  are  shown  in  Tables  IV  and  V ;  the  apparatus  employed  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Method  IV. 

A.  Camelley  and  Mackie's  method.  In  this  method  the  air  con- 
tained in  a  four-  to  six-litre  flask  is  agitated  with  50  c.  c.  of  ttot  solu- 
tion of  permanganate  of  potash  for  about  five  minutes.  Then  25  c.  c. 
of  the  permanganate  solution  are  placed  into  a  flat-bottomed  glass 
cylinder  of  such  size  that  it  is  filled  to  within  about  5  c.  m.  of  the  top 
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when  the  permanganate  solution  is  diluted  with  125  c.  c.  of  twice  dis- 
tilled water.  Another  glass  cylinder  of  similar  size  contains  25  a  c. 
of  fresh  permanganate  solution  diluted  with  125  c.  c.  of  water.  The 
tints  of  the  solutions  in  these  cylinders  are  compared  after  about  ten 
minutes,  and  the  tint  of  the  solution  in  the  first  cylinder  is  deepened 
so  as  to  compare  with  that  in  the  second  cylinder  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  the  xTnnr  solution  of  permanganate  from  a  burette.  The 
amount  of  permanganate  solution  required  for  this  purpose  indicates 
the  bleaching  effected  on  one-half  of  the  permanganate  solution  in  the 
flask  by  the  organic  matter  in  the  air  which  it  contained.  Since  lac. 
of  the  nnnr  permanganate  solution  is  equal  to  0.008  mg.  of  oxygen,  it 
is  easy  to  calculate  the  number  of  milligrammes  of  oxygen  required 
for  the  entire  sample  of  air  used.  The  results  obtained  in  this  method 
are  given  in  Table  VIL 

B,  Camelley  and  Mackie's  method  modified.  This  method  dif- 
fers from  the  foregoing  in  that  the  permanganate  solution  is  run 
into  the  flask  from  a  burette  until  no  further  bleaching  effect  is  noted. 
The  flask  contains  50  a  c.  of  pure  distilled  water,  and  the  bleaching 
effected  is  shown  by  the  tint  of  the  water  after  it  has  been  agitated 
with  the  sample  of  air  for  several  minutes.  The  permanganate  solu- 
tion is  added  until  a  very  faint  rose  tint  is  perceptible  in  the  water 
and  remains  permanent  for  five  minutea  The  permanganate  solution 
used  in  this  method  is  j^nnr  strength ;  1  a  c.  equals  0.004  mg.  of  oxy- 
gen. The  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  the  permanganate  solution 
required  to  produce  the  faint  rose  tint  in  the  50  c.  c.  of  water  will 
indicate  the  amount  of  organic  matter  in  the  sample  of  air  used.  The 
results  obtained  by  this  method  are  given  in  Table  VIIL 

Method  V. 

A.  In  this  method  the  ammonia  in  the  air  is  estimated  directly,  by 
aspirating  the  air  through  a  yjs  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  (100  c.  c.) 
which  is  contained  in  a  Pettenkofer  absorption  tube  and  afterward 
titrating  the  acid  with  a  y^  solution  of  ammonium  hydroxid,  Ice. 
of  the  ammonium  hydroxid  solution  being  equal  to  1.7  mg.  of  NH,. 
The  results  obtained  with  this  method  are  given  in  Table  IX ;  the 
apparatus  employed  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

B.  By  aspirating  the  air  through  100  c.  c.  of  pure  distilled  water 
contained  in  a  Pettenkofer  absorption  tube  and  nesslerizing ;  the 
depth  of  the  color  produced  being  compared  with  standard  ammonium 
chloride  solution.  The  results  obtained  with  this  method  are  given 
in  Table  X. 

C.  Uffelmann's  method,  by  aspirating  the  air  through  10  c.  c.  of 
dilated  sulphuric  acid  and  titrating  with  Nessler's  reagent 
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Method  VL 

Bj  this  method  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  the  sulphurous  acid 
gas  in  the  air  are  determined  directly  by  aspirating  air  through  a  Petten- 
kofer  absorption  tube  containing  100  c.  c.  of  a  ^u-  solution  of  iodine. 
The  quantity  of  iodine  remaining  unchanged  in  the  solution  is  deter- 
mined by  titrating  with  a  jV  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  using 
starch  paste  as  an  indicator.  One  c.  c.  of  the  sodium  hyposulphite  solu- 
tion is  equal  to  1.7  mgs.  of  H^S,  or  3.2  mgs.  of  SO,.  The  results 
obtained  by  this  method  are  given  in  Table  XL 

The  results  obtained  by  these  methods  show  quite  variable  amounts 
of  organic  matter  in  the  air.  This  is  what  one  would  expect  to  find, 
but  the  great  difficulty  in  such  an  investigation  is  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  make  satisfactory  control  experiments.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
establishing  a  standard  for  comparison,  yet  by  making  simultaneous 
determinations  with  the  different  methods  on  the  same  air  some  idea 
as  to  their  reliability  may  be  obtained.  The  experimental  error  in  each 
of  the  methods  is  necessarily  very  large,  and  in  some  of  the  methods 
is  so  great  as  to  render  them  almost  entirely  useless.  The  more  cum- 
bersome the  apparatus  and  the  more  complicated  the  method  the  greater 
will  be  the  experimental  error.  Since  there  is  no  way  known  as  yet  of 
determining  the  organic  matter  directly,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
select  the  method,  which  gives  the  most  closely  concordant  results 
in  air  of  approximately  the  same  degree  of .  purity,  or  in  several 
duplicate  determinations  on  the.  same  air.  The  method  which  con- 
stantly gives  the  lowest  results  in  simultaneous  determinations  is  also 
probably  the  one  to  be  preferred  as  being  the  most  reliable.  This 
method  will  naturally  be  the  one  in  which  the  danger  of  contamination 
can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  requires  the  simplest  form  of  ap- 
paratus, and  yet  affords  reasonable  certainty  that  all  of  the  organic 
matter  is  absorbed. 

Judging  from  the  results  obtained  in  the  several  series  of  simultane- 
ous determinations  (see  Tables  XII  to  XV),  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  decide 
which  of  the  diJfferent  methods  is  to  be  preferred  as  being  the  most 
reliabla  Taking  all  the  points  into  consideration,  however,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  Eemsen  absorption  tube  and  the  absorbent  material 
recommended  by  Eemsen — freshly  ignited  granular  pumice-stone — 
affords  the  most  trustworthy  results.  The  absorption  tube  is  small 
and  easily  cleansed,  and  the  pumice-stone  can  be  freed  from  organic 
matter  by  prolonged  incineration  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  pro- 
cess of  distillation  employed  in  this  and  several  of  the  other  methods 
is,  however,  liable  to  lead  to  considerable  error,  especially  in  inex- 
perienced hands.  The  amounts  of  ammonia  to  be  derived  from  the 
organic  matter  in  several  hundred  litres  of  air  are  extremely  small,  so 
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that  without  the  utmost  caution  in  the  entire  manipulation  the  experi- 
mental error  may  exceed  several  times  the  amount  of  ammonia  really 
present'  Aside  from  these  difficulties  there  is  also  the  difficulty  of 
securing  absolute  freedom  of  all  ammonia  in  the  retort,  condenser,  and 
in  the  receivers,  as  well  as  the  great  difficulty  generally  experienced 
in  preparing  distilled  water  sufficiently  free  from  ammonia  to  make  its 
use  safe  for  the  purposes  required  in  these  methods. 

The  pumice-stone  also  affords  the  most  reliable  results  in  the 
methods  depending  upon  the  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter  in  the 
air  by  means  of  permanganate  solution.  Since,  however,  the  results 
obtained  in  this  manner  are  influenced  by  the  presence  of  other  redu- 
cing bodies  in  the  air,  this  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  being  an  ideal 
method. 

It  is  evident  that  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  the  air  varies 
from  hour  to  hour  and  from  day  to  day.  As  to  the  source  of  this 
organic  matter,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  will  vary  constantly  with  the 
locality  and  the  nature  of  its  surroundings.  The  dust  of  the  air  is 
undoubtedly  a  rich  source  of  ammonia  and  is  also  an  active  reducing 
agent  upon  permanganate.  The  relative  proportion  of  the  organic 
matter  in  the  air  that  is  of  a  nitrogenous  nature  seems  to  be  quite  large, 
yet  it  is  evident  from  the  results  of  analyses  that  a  portion  of  the 
organic  matter  is  non-nitrogenous  in  character.  It  is  probable  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter  in  the  air  exists  in 
the  form  of  dust  particles  arising  from  vegetable  and  animal  debris, 
and  that  the  proportion  of  gaseous,  nitrogenous  organic  matters  is  much 
smaller  than  is  commonly  supposed,  at  least  in  ordinary  air ;  and  such 
as  do  exist  are  presumably  of  the  form  of  amines  from  putrefactive  pro- 
cesses. Such  gaseous  bodies  could  occur  in  large  amounts  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  excessive  quantities  of  putrefying  materials,  or  of  certain 
manufacturing  establishments,  as,  for  instance,  soap  factories  or  bone- 
boiling  establishments. 

In  the  opinion  of  Gray,"  "  the  organized  nitrogen  exists  in  the  air 
in  the  form  of  germs  and  minute  organisms  and  possibly  of  minute 
particles  of  disintegrated  organic  matter.  The  combined  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  rain  is  derived  from  three  sources :  the  ammonia  compounds 
derived  from  the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  and  from 
the  combustion  of  fuel ;  the  organic  matter  existing  in  the  air ;  and, 
lastly,  the  nitric  acid  resulting  either  from  the  oxidation  of  ammonia, 
and  probably  some  of  the  organic  matter,  or,  from  the  direct  union  of 
atmospheric  oxygen  and  nitrogen  under  the  influence  of  electrical  dis- 
charges taking  place  in  the  atmosphere." 

From  the  fact,  therefore,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  organic  mat- 
ter in  the  air  is  in  the  form  of  dust  particles,  and  that  but  a  relatively 
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U  proportion  of  it  is  usually  present  in  the  gaseous  form,  the 
method  of  analysis  which  will  be  most  likely  to  present  results  that 
possess  any  d^ree  of  accuracy  will  be  the  one  which  abstracts  the  dust 
particles  most  ejficiently  from  the  sample  of  air  analyzed.  In  the 
second  place,  the  most  reliable  method  will  be  the  one  in  which  the 
oi^ganic  matter  is  converted  into  ammonia  with  the  least  possibility 
of  any  considerable  experimental  error  arising  from  the  manipulation. 
The  method  which  has  seemed  to  me  to  meet  all  these  indications 
most  satisfactorily  is  that  of  Remsen.  Here  the  absorbent  material 
consists  of  finely  granular  pumice-stone  that  has  been  freshly  ignited 
for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  filled  into  a  small  glass  ab- 
sorption tube,  twenty  centimetres  in  length,  consisting  of  a  narrow 
portion  four  centimetres  long  and  three  millimetres  in  internal  diameter, 
and  of  a  wider  portion  sixteen  centimetres  long  and  twelve  millimetres 
in  internal  diameter.  The  mouth  of  this  tube  is  closed  by  means  of  per- 
forated rubber  cork  bearing  a  short  piece  of  glass  tubing  through  which 
the  air  enters.  This  tube  is  cleansed  by  placing  it  for  some  hours  in  a 
mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water.  It  is  thor- 
oughly rinsed  with  twice  distilled  water,  until  free  of  all  trace  of  the 
cleansing  mixture,  and  wiped  on  the  outside  with  a  clean  towel.  It  is 
now  ready  to  be  filled  with  the  freshly  ignited  pumice-stona  This  is 
transferred  from  the  plantinum  crucible  with  a  clean,  porcelain,  spoon- 
shaped  spatula.  As  soon  as  the  pumice  has  cooled  somewhat  it  is  well 
moistened  with  twice  distilled  water,  the  rubber  stopper  is  put  in  place, 
and  the  narrow  portion  attached  to  a  gas-meter  or  aspirator  by  means 
of  rubber  tubing.  The  moistened  granular  pumice-stone  thus  affords 
an  excellent  absorbent  for  the  dust  particles  in  the  air  aspirated 
through  it 

None  of  the  absorbents  used  in  the  other  methods  seem  to  afford 
such  favorable  opportunities  for  the  abstraction  of  the  dust  particles  in 
the  air.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  liquid  absorbent  materials.  The 
air  passes  through  these  in  the  form  of  fine  bubbles,  but  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  dust  particles  may  also  pass  with  these  air  bubbles,  be- 
cause they  are  moistened  with  considerable  diflBculty.  Neither  can  the 
absorbent  materials  used  in  the  other  methods  be  subjected  to  such 
purifying  processes  as  the  pumice-stone,  which  can  be  heated  to  red- 
ness without  injuring  its  absorbent  powers. 

Those  methods  in  which  the  organic  matter  is  determined  by  estimat- 
ing the  quantity  of  permanganate  reduced  by  it  seem  to  be  less  satis- 
factory in  many  respects  than  those  in  which  the  organic  matter  is 
converted  into  ammonia.  In  the  first  place,  such  results  are  always  in- 
fluenced by  the  reducing  action  of  other  bodies  in  the  air  besides  those 
of  organic  nature.     In  the  second  place  the  rate  at  which  many  organic 
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bodies  become  oxydized  by  the  permanganate  is  sufficiently  slow  to 
escape  detection  by  this  process  as  ordinarily  conducted.  Finally,  the 
process  of  determination  by  boiling  with  acidulated  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potash  and  titration  with  oxalic  acid  solution  is  a  very  deli- 
cate one,  requiring  considerable  care  and  experience  to  obtain  concordant 
results. 

Those  methods  in  which  the  determination  is  made  with  cold  per- 
manganate solution,  and  where  the  amount  of  organic  matter  is 
estimated  colorimetrically,  are  open  to  several  objections.  The 
permanganate  acts  quite  slowly  in  cold  solution  and  without  any  de- 
gree of  regularity.  The  estimation  colorimetrically,  as  in  the  method 
of  Oamelly  and  Mackie,"  is  a  most  uncertain  process  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  detecting  slight  variations  in  the  tints  of  permanganate  solu- 
tions of  the  strength  employed  by  them,  or  even  of  solutions  of  but 
half  that  strength.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  operation  was  rendered 
somewhat  easier  by  using  a  permanganate  solution  of  only  one-half  the 
strength  recommended  by  them.  The  same  objections  apply  to  those 
methods  in  which  cold  solutions  of  permanganate  are  shaken  with 
successive  portions  of  a  sample  of  air  until  they  are  decolorized,  as  in  R 
Angus  Smith's  "  air- washing  " ;  and  in  methods  already  described  in 
which  the  permanganate  is  added  slowly  to  a  sample  of  air  in  a  flask 
as  long  as  it  is  being  decolorized.  Under  such  conditions  the  perman- 
ganate acts  slowly  and  unsatisfactorily ;  and  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
recognizing  the  exact  point  of  neutralization  since  the  end-reaction  is 
not  sharply  defined,  and  as  yet  there  appears  to  be  no  way  in  which  it 
can  be  made  more  definite. 


THE  RESULTS  OBTAINED  IN  AIR  ANALYSES  BY  THE 

DIFFERENT  METHODS. 

Method  I. 

Absorbent  material:  twice  distilled  water. 
Absorption  apparatus :  a  Pettenkofer  absorption  tube. 

TABLE  I. 


No.  of 

Date, 

experi- 

1896. 

ments. 

1 

20- VI 

2 

30- VI 

S 

21.VI 

4 

21-VI 

5 

22.VI 

6 

22-VI 

7 

24-VI 

Source  of  the 
air  aspirated. 


Room 
Sewer  pipe 

Room 
Sewer  pipe 

Room 
Sewer  pipe 

Room 


Time 

taken 

inaspi- 

ratizijgf. 


7  hours 


•1 

6 


it 
ti 
(( 
ti 
ti 
ti 


Amount 

of  air 

aspi- 

Window. 

raMd. 

36.0  L. 

Closed 

73.6  ** 

•  •  •  • 

33.0  " 

Closed 

109.0  ** 

•  •  •  • 

26.0" 

Closed 

84.9" 

•  •  •  • 

122.0  " 

Closed 

Mga.  of  NHa  in  1  cbm.  of  air. 


Free  NH,. 


69.444  mgs. 

47.554  " 

75.757  ** 

27.522  •* 

0.000  " 

0.000  " 

0.000  " 


Alb.  NH«. 


458.333  mgs. 

33.967 
181.818 

22.935 
250.000 

88.339 
0.000 


it 
i< 
It 
ti 
il 
<< 
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This  table  shows  analyses  made  of  the  air  of  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
laboratory,  and  of  the  air  of  one  of  the  soil  pipes  at  the  same  time  on 
several  successiye  days,  the  organic  matter  being  converted  into  am- 
monia. The  windows  of  the  room  were  closed  on  each  day.  The 
results  obtained  from  the  room-air  are  uniformly  higher  than  those 
obtained  from  the  air  of  the  soil  pipe.  With  one  exception,  the  pro- 
portion of  albuminoid  ammonia  in  the  air  of  the  soil  pipe  is  smaller 
than  that  of  the  free  ammonia,  while  in  the  room-air,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  analysis  where  no  ammonia  was  found,  the  albuminoid 
ammonia  is  far  in  excess  of  the  free  ammonia. 

TABLE   II. 


Naof  ez- 
perfmentB. 

Date,18B6. 

1 

8-lV 

2 

8-IV 

3 

9-IV 

4 

ll.IV 

5 

11-IV 

6 

15-IV 

7 

15.IV 

8 

18-IV 

9 

IS-IV 

10 

2a-iv 

11 

2a-iv 

12 

22-IV 

13 

22-IV 

14 

25-IV 

15 

25-IV 

16 

27-IV 

17 

27.IV 

Amouut  of  air 
aspirated. 


114.0  L. 

88.9 

90.0 
128.0 
246.7 
243.0 
191.8 
220.0 
209.4 
285.0 
141.5 
198.0 
117.4 
296.0 
191.8 
814.0 

90.0 


ii 
(i 
i( 
(i 
i( 
({ 
{{ 
(( 
(( 
{( 
(( 
({ 
(( 
(i 

n 
it 


Time  taken 
iB  aspi- 
rating. 


28    hours 


31 
81 

m 

46} 

504 

501 

50 

504 

49, 

41^ 

49 

49 


({ 
(( 
(( 
(t 
ii 
i. 
it 
Ii 
ii 
ii 
t( 
ii 
ii 

a 

ii 


Source  of 

With  or 

the  air. 

without 

dust-fllter. 

Room 

Without 

Sewer  pipe 

Room 

n 

Sewer  pipe 

Room 

Sewer  pipe 

Room 

Sewer  pipe 

Room 

Sewer  pipe 

Room 

With 

Sewer  pipe 

Without 

Room 

it 

Sewer  pipe 

(( 

Room 

With 

Sewer  pipe 

Without 

Ifgs.  of  O. 
consumed  for 
1  cbm.  of  air. 


4.8859  mgs. 

4.0785 

5.2884 

4.7701 

0.5258 

0.7920 

0.5874 

0.6114 

0.8908 

0.2198 

0.2718 

0.4618 

0.6876 

0.2484 

0.4600 

0.3434 

0.6535 


ii 


ii 
it 


n 


it 


it 


it 


ii 


it 


if 


it 


ii 


ii 


(( 


t( 


This  table  shows  analyses  made  of  air  taken  from  the  same  sources 
as  those  recorded  in  Table  I,  but  in  this  instance  the  quantity  of  or- 
ganic matter  is  estimated  by  its  reducing  action  on  permanganate  instead 
of  being  converted  into  ammonia.  In  two  of  the  analyses  of  the  room- 
air  a  dust-filter  had  been  placed  before  the  absorption  apparatus,  but 
since  no  analyses  were  made  on  the  same  day  without  the  use  of  a 
dust-filter  the  results  obtained  afford  no  information  as  to  the  effects  of 
such  a  dust-filter  on  the  results  obtained.  The  results  obtained  with- 
out the  use  of  a  dust-filter,  on  succeeding  days,  are  in  some  instances 
even  more  variant  than  those  with,  and  without,  the  use  of  the  dust 
filter.  No  suggestion  can  be  offered  to  explain  the  very  high  results 
obtained  in  the  first  four  analyses.  No  uniform  relation  can  be  deter- 
mined between  the  relative  amounts  of  organic  matter  in  the  room-air 
and  that  of  the  soil  pipe  in  the  results  obtained  by  this  method,  as 
seemed  to  be  the  case  in  the  results  recorded  in  Table  L 
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Method  II. 

Absorbent  materials :  (a)  purified  glass-wool,  (b)  acidulated  perman- 
ganate solution. 

Absorption  apparatus :  two  small  Erlenmeyer  flasks,  connected  b j 
rubber  tubing;  modification  of  Uflfelmann's  apparatus. 

TABLE   III. 


No.  of 
experi- 

Date, 

1806. 

ment. 

1 

7-VI 

2 

7-VI 

3 

8-VI 

4 

10-VI 

5 

2a-vi 

6 

21-VI 

7 

22-VI 

8 

24-VI 

9 

24-VI 

10 

26-VI 

11 

26-VI 

12 

26-VI 

13 

2-VII 

14 

2-vn 

15 

2-VII 

16 

8-VII 

17 

8-VII 

18 

8-VII 

19 

8-vn 

20 

8-vn 

21 

8-VII 

Amount  of 

Time 
taken 
in  aspi- 
rating. 

Source  of 
the  air. 

Window. 

air  aspirated. 

80.0  L. 

1   hour 

Room 

Closed 

25.0  ** 

1     " 

n 

30.0   ** 

1     " 

<< 

27.0  ** 

1     " 

tl 

7.3  ** 

8.8  ** 

2ihr8. 
5    ** 

6.7  ** 

3J  " 

if 

7.5  " 
8.3  " 

5    " 
5    " 

Open 

5.5  " 

4    " 

(( 

8.0  ** 
10.0  ** 

3 
3 

8.4  ** 

6 

Closed 

8.25" 

& 

(i 

12.1   " 

^ 

■ 

(i 

17.3  ** 

8.0  " 

4 

> 

Open 

if 

8.4  " 

R 

** 

i( 

7.6  ** 

& 

.  ** 

(( 

8.05" 

6 

*  * 

i( 

10.2  " 

6 

{( 

Mgs.  of  O  consumed  for  1 
cbm.  of  air. 


Ghkseous  form. 


0.31746  mgs 
13.33333 

0.63492 

0.35273 
19.56947 
54.11255 

0.00000 
19.04761 

5.73723 
17.66224 

8.82612 
19.41747 

5.75109 

5.75109 

5.75109 
19.64195 
33.90776 
43.05748 
25.42588 

6.00114 

4.73619 


Dust-form. 


3.80952  mgs 

2.09523 

0.63492 

0.17637 
19.56947 
16.23376 
21.32196 

6.39420 
34.42340 


72.81553 
11.50218 

34.50654 
15.67989 
79.11812 
40.45307 
44.49529 
48.00912 
18.94476 


This  table  shows  analyses  made  on  room-air,  mostly  in  duplicate  and 
triplicate,  with  separate  estimations  of  the  gaseous  and  of  the  dust-form 
of  organic  matter.  The  results  obtained  in  simultaneous  determinations 
on  the  same  air  show  ja  marked  variation.  This  variation  in  the  results 
seems  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  quantity  of  air  that  was 
aspirated  through  each  apparatus ;  the  greater  the  quantity  of  air  aspi- 
rated the  smaller  the  relative  proportion  of  ^rganic  matter  found,  both 
as  to  the  gaseous  and  the  dust-form  of  organic  matter.  There  is  no  in- 
dication from  the  results  obtained  of  any  definite  relation  between  the 
quantity  of  organic  matter  in  gaseous  form  to  that  in  the  form  of 
dust 

The  objections  to  this  method  are  that  the  amounts  of  the  absorbent 
materials  are  quite  small  and  consequently  incapable  of  absorbing  any 
material  portion  of  the  organic  matter  from  the  air  passed  through  them. 
The  small  quantity  of  absorbent  material  also  necessitates  the  aspiration 
of  the  air  in  very  slow  current     The  results  obtained  are  quite  variant 
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in  gimultaneous  determinations  on  the  same  air,  and  are  influenced  to 
a  marked  degree  by  the  quantity  of  air  used.  Another  objection  is  the 
difficulty  with  which  the  glass-wool  is  boiled  with  the  permanganate  on 
account  of  the  bumping  and  spirting  that  take  place  even  though  the 
heat  applied  is  barely  sufficient  to  keep  the  fluid  at  the  boiling  point 
With  the  utmost  care  possible  several  of  the  determinations  of  the  dust- 
form  of  organic  matter  were  so  vitiated  from  this  cause  as  to  necessitate 
their  omission  from  the  tabla 

For  these  different  reasons  I  consider  this  to  be  a  totally  unreliable 
and  unsatisfactory  method,  and  especially  so  with  regard  to  the  quanti- 
tative determination  of  the  relative  proportions  of  organic  matter  in  air 
in  its  two  forms,  the  gaseous  and  dust-form.  In  my  hands  it  has  failed 
utterly  to  differentiate  between  these  two  forms  of  organic  matter. 

Method  IIL 

Absorbent  material :  freshly  ignited,  finely  granular  pumice-stone. 

Absorption  apparatus :  a  small  glass  tube,  twenty  centimetres  in 
length,  consisting  of  a  narrow  portion  four  centimetres  long  and  three 
millimetres  in  its  internal  diameter,  and  an  expanded  portion  sixteen 
centimetres  long  and  twelve  millimetres  in  its  internal  diameter,  similar 
in  size  and  form  to  the  absorption  tube  used  by  Eemsen  and  by  Abbott 
in  their  experiments.  * 


TABLE   IV. 

No.  of 
exi>eriment. 

1 

Date,  1806. 

Amount  of 
air  aspirated. 

Time 

taken  in 

aspirat' 

mg. 

Source  of 
the  air. 

Mgs.  of  NH,  in  1  cbm.  of  air. 

Free  NH,. 

Alb.  NH,. 

1 

6-III 

214.0  L 

3      hrs 

External 

2.3360  mgs 

9.3450  mgs 

2 

7-III 

386.0  '* 

4       *' 

<t 

7.7430      '^ 

1.2950    " 

3 

7-ni 

340.0  ** 

3J     ** 

(( 

1.4705      *« 

4.4110    " 

4 

8-m 

343.0  *' 

3J     ** 

(< 

1.4570      " 

2.9150    ** 

5 

8-III 

336.0  '* 

3i     " 

Room 

23.8095      " 

29.7610    ** 

6 

9-III 

386.0  " 

4       *' 

External 

10.5260      " 

13.1570    ** 

7 

11-TTI 

393.0  " 

4       '* 

i. 

10.1770      " 

12.7220    ** 

8 

12-UI 

364.0  '* 

3J     " 

Room 

19.2300      '* 

27.4720    " 

9 

12-III 

295.0  " 

3       - 

External 

13.5590      ** 

84.7450    " 

10 

13-111 

293.0  " 

3       '* 

(( 

0.0000      *« 

102.3880    ** 

11 

13-111 

310.0  " 

3       ** 

Room 

0.0000      *' 

32.2580    " 

12 

14-III 

370.0  " 

3}     - 

External 

0.0000      " 

10.8100    " 

13 

14-III 

820.7  " 

4       - 

Sewer  Pipe 

10.9660      *' 

8.5290    " 

14 

15-III 

741.5  " 

3      *' 

25.6230      " 

9.4400    ** 

15 

15-111 

300.0  " 

3       " 

External 

0.0000      " 

3.3333    '* 

16 

16-III 

1533.8  " 

5       " 

Sewer  Pipe 

4.5660      " 

3.9111    ** 

17 

16-III 

330.0  ** 

3i     - 

Room 

12.1210      " 

9.0909    " 

18 

16-III 

340.0  " 

3i     " 

External 

1.4705      •* 

1.4705    '* 

19 

18-III 

390.0  *' 

4       - 

i( 

0.0000      " 

5.1280    " 

20 

18-111 

1075.4  " 

34     ** 

Sewer  Pipe 

21.8520      ** 

13.4830    " 

21 

19-III 

1971.1  *' 

6l     ** 

<( 

6.0870      " 

4.5650    •* 

22 

19-III 

556.0  ** 

6}     ** 

External 

0.9000      ** 

3.5970    " 

23 

20-TTI 

1282.5  ** 

^ 

Sewer  Pipe 

6.2380      " 

0.7799    " 
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This  table  shows  analyses  of  the  room-air  and  of  the  soil  pipe,  and 
also  of  the  external  air,  with  the  organic  matter  estimated  as  ammonia. 
In  this  table  the  greater  proportion  of  free  ammonia  as  compared  with 
albuminoid  ammonia  in  the  air  of  the  soil  pipe  is  also  shown,  as  in 
Table  I ;  while  in  the  majority  of  the  analyses  of  room-air  and  of  the 
external  air  the  proportion  of  albuminoid  ammonia  is  again  greater 
than  the  free  ammonia,  as  was  shown  by  the  results  in  Table  L 

TABLE  V. 


No. 

of 

«zp. 

Date, 
1896. 

Hour  of  day. 

Source  of 
the  air. 

1 

2 
3 

4 

6-III 

7-ni 
7-iri 
8-m 

10.00  a.m. 
9.50    " 
2.00  p.m. 

10.00  a.m. 

External 

{( 

5 

6-III 

2.00  p.m. 

Boom 

6 

7 

9.III 

ii-iii 

11.45  a.m. 
12.10  p.m. 

External 

8 

12-ni 

10.00  a.m. 

Room 

9 
10 

12-in 
is-in 

1.45  p.m. 
11.00  a.m. 

External 

11 

18-III 

2.00  p.m. 

Room 

12 
15 

14-IU 

16-m 

11.15  a.m. 
11.15     " 

External 

17 

16-ni 

9.30     ** 

Room 

18 
19 
22 

16-III 

18-in 

19-IU 

1.00  p.m. 
11.45  a.m. 
12.15  p.m. 

External 

Atmospheric  conditions. 


Clouds. 


Part  Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Raining 
Cloudy 


<( 


Light  Snow 

Snowing 

Cloudy  ) 

Misty    f 

Foggy 

Cloudy 


I 


<{ 


Clear 
Raining 

Clear 


»( 


{( 


Cloudy 


Tempt. 


5.5'' C 
8.5" 
12.0  *• 
7.5" 
(    8.5  "  ) 
I  19.5  "  \ 
-0.5  " 
0.0" 
2.0"  ) 

19.8 "  r 

3.0" 
8.0" 
8.5  "  ) 
20.5  "  ] 

3.5" 

-3.0  " 

j    0.0  "  ) 

I  18.0  "  ] 

-0.8  " 

+5.5  " 

4.0" 


Bar. 


775.8 

768.0 
764.2 
757.1 

754.7 

756.3 
769.1 

767.6 

767.3 
766.5 

764.1 

764.8 
766.0 

755.8 

756.5 
759.8 
763.2 


Wind. 


S.E. 

S.W. 

E. 

N.E. 

W. 

N.  W. 
N.E. 

N.E. 

E. 

S.  E. 
S.  E. 

N.  W. 
N.E 

N.  W. 

N.  W. 
N.  W. 

N.E. 


Mgs.  of  NH,  in  1 
cbm.  of  tar. 


FreeNHa 


2.] 
7.748 
1.470 
1.457 

23.8095 

10.526 
10.177 

19.230 

13.559 
0.000 

0.000 

0.000 
0.000 

12.121 

1.470 
0.000 
0.900 


Alb.NH.. 


9.1 
1.295 
4.411 
2.915 

29.761 

13.157 
12.722 

27.472 

84.745 
102.888 

82.258 

10.810 
3.888 

9.0909 

1.4705 

5.128 

8.597 


This  table,  containing  the  determinations  of  organic  matter  in  room- 
air  and  in  external  air  which  form  a  part  of  Table  IV,  shows  the 
atmospheric  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  the  analyses  were  made. 
The  data  as  presented  here  show  no  marked  variations  in  the  quantity  of 
organic  matter  in  external  air  as  the  result  of  the  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. The  most  marked  influence  noticeable  is  the  gradual  decrease 
in  the  quantity  of  ammonia  during  several  days  of  rain,  snow,  and 
fog  ;  and  also  but  a  slight  increase  during  the  clear  days  immediately 
following  that  period.  The  season  of  the  year  at  which  these  experi- 
ments were  made  is  also  most  probably  that  in  which  the  atmospheric 
influences  on  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  air  are  least  effective. 
The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  at  this  season  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  rise  of  large  quantities  of  dust     The  quantity  of  organic  matter  in 
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the  room-air  was  found  to  be  constantly  higher  than  that  in  the 
external  air. 


TABLE   VL 


No.  of 

Date,  1806. 

Ami.  of  sir 

Time  taken 

Source 

Mga.  of  O  oon- 
fliiniAd  for 

aperimiBat. 

aspirated. 

in  aspirating. 

of  the  air. 

1  cbm.  of  air. 

1 

i5.ra 

196.0  L. 

2  hours 

External 

0.0000  mgs. 

2 

20.in 

418.0  ** 

4J    * 

{( 

0.1955     * 

3 

21-ni 

698.0  ** 

7^    * 

{{ 

0.0413     * 

4 

21-IIT 

1429.0  •* 

^  * 

Sewer  pipe 

0.0000     * 

5 

22.TTT 

598.0  " 

6      ' 

External 

0.0000     * 

6 

22.Ui 

1174.5  " 

44    * 

Sewer  pipe 

0.1252     * 

7 

28-TTT 

1988.5  " 

6*    * 

t*  *^ 

0.1240     * 

8 

28.in 

660.0  ** 

6f    ' 

Room 

0.0000     * 

9 

25.in 

1471.6  " 

5      * 

Sewer  pipe 

0.0000     * 

10 

25-111 

628.0  " 

St: 

Room 

0.0077     * 

11 

4-lV 

576.0  " 

External 

0.0000     * 

12 

4-IV 

176.6  ** 

6J    * 

Sewer  pipe 
External 

1.8600     * 

13 

•       5-IV 

888.0  " 

9^    * 

0.0054     * 

14 

5-IV 

2547.0  " 

9      * 

Sewer  pipe 

0.0000     * 

This  table  shows  analyses  made  on  room-air,  external  air,  and  the  air 
of  the  soil  pipe  with  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  estimated  from  its 
action  in  reducing  permanganate.  The  results  obtained  show  no 
aniform  relations  in  analyses  of  air  from  the  same  source  on  succeeding 
days.  In  a  number  of  the  determinations  there  was  entire  absence  of 
any  reducing  action,  and  since  it  is  improbable  that  there  is  at  any 
time  no  organic  matter  in  air  drawn  from  such  sources  as  these  samples 
were  taken,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not  a  reliable  method  for  the 
determination  of  organic  matter  in  air. 

Method  IV. 

Absorbent  material:  a  xinnr  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  as 
employed  by  Carnelley  and  Mackie. 
Absorption  apparatus  :  flasks  of  about  four  litres  capacity. 
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TABLE   VIL 


No.  of 

Date,  1896. 

Amt.  of 

Source 

Windows. 

Mgs.  of  O  oozk- 
sumed  for 

experiment. 

^^^■^«F^**      ^^0^r^^m 

air  used. 

of  the  air. 

1  cbm.  of  air. 

1 

9-V 

8.885  L. 

Room 

Open 

12.8552  mgs. 

2 

9-V 

8.910" 

(( 

12.2762     * 

8 

10-V 

8.885" 

(( 

12.8552     * 

4 

lO-V 

8.910  " 

(( 

12.2762     * 

5 

11-V 

8.885" 

(( 

10.8298     ' 

6 

ll.V 

8.910  " 

(( 

10.2801     * 

7 

U-V 

8.885" 

(( 

12.8552     * 

8 

ll-V 

8.910  " 

(( 

12.2762     » 

9 

18.V 

8.885" 

Closed 

28.8288     * 

10 

18-V 

8.910  " 

t( 

28.6444     * 

11 

15- V 

8.885" 

(( 

8.2868     * 

12 

18-V 

8.885  " 

(( 

10.8298     * 

18 

18-V 

8.910  " 

(( 

6.9565     • 

14 

24.V 

8.885" 

(( 

12.8552     * 

16 

24.V 

8.910  " 

(( 

12.2762     ' 

16 

27-V 

8.885" 

(( 

8.2368     * 

17 

27-V 

8.910  " 

(( 

8.1841     ' 

18 

29.V  . 

8.885" 

Open 

8.2868     * 

19 

29.V 

8.910  " 

(( 

6.1881     ' 

20 

81-V 

8.885" 

(I 

8.2368     * 

21 

81-V 

8.910  " 

(( 

8.1841     * 

22 

1-VI 

8.885" 

(( 

24.7104     * 

28 

l-VI 

8.910  " 

( 

(( 

16.8682     < 

24 

8- VI 

8.885" 

(( 

8.2368     < 

25 

8-VI 

8.910  " 

(( 

2.0460     < 

26 

4-Vl 

8.885" 

Closed 

16.4736     * 

27 

4.V1 

8.910  " 

K 

8.1841     * 

This  table  shows  analyses  in  which  the  organic  matter  is  determined 
colorimetrically  by  comparing  a  portion  of  the  permanganate  that  has 
been  exposed  to  the  air  with  the  tint  of  an  equal  amount  of  fresh  per- 
manganate solution. 

While  the  results  show  marked  variations  in  the  amount  of 
organic  matter  in  the  air  in  a  few  of  the  determinations,  the  results 
cannot  be  taken  as  showing  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  amount 
of  organic  matter  that  was  really  present  The  objections  to  this 
method  have  already  been  considered  elsewhere  at  sufficient  length  to 
require  any  further  remarks.  It  is  probably  true,  as  claimed  by 
Camelley  and  Mackie,  that  for  a  rough  estimate  this  method  is  not 
without  some  value.  The  principal  points  in  its  favor  are  the  fact 
that  it  is  portable  and  may  thus  serve  to  analyze  air  at  a  distance  from 
the  laboratory,  and  that  it  requires  quite  simple  apparatus  for  its 
operation. 
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TABLE 

VTTI. 

No.  Of 
experiment. 

Date^iaUB. 

Amt.  of  air 
used. 

Souroeof 
the  air. 

Windows. 

Atmospherio 
conditions. 

Mgs.  of  O  con- 
sumed for  1 
cbm.  of  air. 

1 

2-VU 

8.968  L. 

Room. 

Open 

Clear 

12.096  mgs. 

3 

10-vn 

8.968  " 

(( 

8 

36-vn 

8.968  " 

(( 

5.040    ' 

4 

36-vn 

8.910  " 

(( 

5.112    - 

5 

16-vm 

8.968  " 

II 

6.048    < 

6 

16-vm 

8.910  " 

(( 

6.112    ' 

7 

20-vm 

8.968  " 

aosed 

4.082    ' 

8 

20-vm 

8.910  " 

(( 

4.092    ' 

9 

26-Vin 

8.968  '' 

Open 

8.025    < 

10 

26-vm 

8.910  " 

(( 

8.069 

11 

28-vra 

8.968  ** 

(( 

Partly  Cloudy 

2.016    ' 

12 

28-VIII 

8.910  ** 

t( 

II          (( 

2.046 

18 

80-vra 

8.968  " 

(t 

Cloudy 

8.025    ' 

14 

80-vm 

8.910  ** 

(t 

(I 

8.069 

15 

2-ES: 

8.968  " 

(t 

Clear 

4.082 

16 

2-TX 

8.910  ** 

(( 

It 

4.092    ** 

This  table  shows  analyses  made  in  which  the  organic  matter  is 
determined  from  the  quantity  of  ywihp  permanganate  solution  that  is 
decolorized  when  shaken  with  a  sample  of  air  in  a  flask.  The  results 
obtained  with  this  method  are  only  an  approximate  indication  of  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  in  a  sample  of  air.  It  is  open  to  the  same 
criticisms  as  the  method  of  Oamelley  and  Mackie,  and  appears  to  give 
results  that  are  equally  as  good  as  those  obtained  by  their  method. 
The  points  in  its  favor  are  the  same  as  those  claimed  for  their  method, 
while  it  is  probably  easier  to  operate  and  requires  less  apparatus. 

Method  Y. 

Absorbent  materials :  (a)  -j^  sulphuric  acid ;  (b)  twice  distilled  water. 
Absorption  apparatus :  a  Pettenkof er  absorption  tube. 

TABLE   IX. 


No.  of 
experiment. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Date,  1896. 


18-V 
18-V 
15-V 
15-V 
17-V 
17-V 


Amt.  of  air 

Time  taken  in 

aHpirated. 

aspirating. 

842.0  L. 

264^  hours. 

65.0  " 

2^       ** 

191.0  " 

26^      - 

44.0  " 

m     ** 

232.0  " 

25        " 

67.9  " 

25        " 

Source 
of  the  air. 


Room 
Sewer  pipe 

Room 
Sewer  pipe 

Room 
Sewer  pipe 


Mgs.  of  NH, 
in  1  cbm.  of  air. 


0.000  mgs. 
37.090 

0.000 
30.909 

0.000 
25.029 


This  table  shows  analyses  made  of  room-air  and  the  air  of  a  soil  pipe 
in  which  the  quantity  of  ammonia  was  determined  directly.  The  air 
was  aspirated  through  j\j-  sulphuric  acid  and  the  amount  of  free  acid 
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remaining  in  solution  then  estimated  by  titration  with  -^  ammonium 
hydroxid.  The  results  obtained  show  the  absence  of  ammonia  in  the 
room-air,  while  the  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  air  of  the  soil  pipe 
appears  to  be  of  fairly  constant  proportions.  This  method  appears  to 
be  sufficiently  reliable  for  general  usa  The  importance  of  the  results 
obtained  rests  mainly  upon  the  fact  that  they  indicate  to  what  extent 
the  ammonia  in  the  air,  under  certain  conditions,  may  become  a  factor 
in  the  determination  of  organic  matter  in  air  with  any  of  the  methods 
in  usa 

TABLE   X. 


No.  of  ex- 
periment. 

Date,  1896. 

Amount  of 
air 

Time 
taken  in 

Source  of  the 
air. 

With  or 
without 

MgB.  of  NH.  in  1  cbm. 
of  lur. 

aspirated. 

aspirating. 

dust-fllter. 

1 

8-VII 

110.5    L. 

7   hrs. 

Room 

Without 

0.0000  mes. 

3 

8-Vll 

118.8    " 

7     ** 

Sewer  pipe 

(( 

0.8450    * 

8 

28-X 

8.25  " 

5      " 

Room 

(( 

0.8080    ' 

4 

24-X 

8.0    " 

24    ** 

(( 

0.2600    * 

6 

25.x 

8.0    " 

41    ti 

With 

0.0000    * 

6 

25-X 

8.0    ** 

4J    ** 

Without 

0.1875    * 

7 

7-XI 

119.4    " 

22*    ** 

With 

0.0000    * 

8 

7.XI 

78.0    " 

22}    ** 

Without 

0.0000    * 

9 

8-XI 

68.2    *' 

24     " 

With 

0.0000    * 

10 

8-XI 

57.5    " 

24     " 

Without 

0.0000    * 

11 

9-XI 

204.9    " 

24     " 

With 

0.0360    * 

12 

9-Xl 

188.75  " 

24     ** 

£ 

Without 

0.0029    ' 

18 

10-Xl 

181.5    " 

28}    ** 

With 

0.0000    ' 

14 

10-XT 

88.25  *• 

Without 

0.0056    * 

15 

11-XT 

186.2    " 

28i 

* 

With 

0.0000    * 

16 

11-Xl 

212.0    " 

28 

*• 

Without 

0.00285  * 

17 

12.7rT 

82.0    " 

28 

With 

0.0000    * 

18 

12.XI 

192.5    " 

2^ 

* 

Without 

0.0000    * 

19 

18.XI 

157.6    ** 

25 

** 

With 

0.0000    * 

20 

18-XI 

109.0    " 

2^ 

Without 

0.0000    * 

This  table  shows  analyses  made  by  aspirating  the  air  through  100 
c.  c.  of  twice  distilled  water,  and  testing  with  Nessler's  reagent ;  thus 
estimating  directly  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  air.  Usually  two 
simultaneous  tests  were  made  on  the  same  air,  the  one  with,  and  the 
other  without,  the  attachment  of  a  dust-filter.  There  appears  to  be 
some  evidence  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  dust  of  the  air  on  the 
results  obtained  in  this  manner,  though  at  times  no  ammonia  was 
found  even  without  the  use  of  the  dust-filter.  At  all  times  the 
quantities  of  ammonia  found  were  quite  small. 

Method  VL 


Absorbent  material :  a  -^  solution  of  iodine. 
Absorption  apparatus  :  a  Pettenkofer  absorption  tube. 
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TABLE   XL 


Naof  ex- 
perimoit. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Amount  of 

Time 

Date,  1896. 

air 

taken  in 

aspirated. 

aspirating. 

29-lV 

82.0    L. 

21ihr8. 

SO-IV 

191.8     " 

48     " 

1-V 

212.26   " 

22      " 

2-V 

288.0     " 

214 

*  • 

2-V 

235.7     " 

2^ 

** 

3-V 

188.0     " 

21: 

** 

S-V 

123.0     *« 

21: 

** 

4-V 

128.765  " 

69^ 

** 

Source  of  the 
air. 


Sewer  pipe 

(I 

(( 

Room 
Sewer  pipe 

Room 
Sewer  pipe 


Mgs.  of  H,S  in 
1  ebuL  of  air. 


76.70  mgs. 

24.81     *^ 

80.48 

26.84 

20.21 

30.65 

33.88 

64.69 


Mgs.  of  SOt  in 
1  cbuL  of  air. 


144.39  mgs. 

46.71 

57.29 

50.52 

54.98 

57.70 

63.79 
121.78 


(C 

(( 

<( 

.(( 

(( 


This  table  shows  analyses  made  to  determine  the  quantities  of  other 
reducing  bodies  in  the  air  besides  those  of  organic  natura  The  re- 
sults obtained  are  expressed  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  one 
column,  and  as  sulphurous  acid  in  the  other.  Both  of  these  react  on 
the  iodine  in  a  similar  manner,  and  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them 
from  each  other  in  these  analyses.  The  value  of  these  results  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  show  the  extent  to  which  the  results  obtained  as 
organic  oxidizable  matter  with  some  of  the  methods  are  influenced  by 
these  reducing  bodies  when  present  in  the  air. 

SIMULTANEOUS  DETERMINATIONa 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  the  results  obtained  by  the 
different  methods,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  make  simultaneous 
determinations  on  the  same  air  with  several  of  the  methods.  Such  a 
series  of  determinations  should  afford  some  indication  as  to  which  of 
the  methods  is  probably  the  most  reliable  from  the  uniformity  of  the 
results  which  they  give  us. 

TABLE   XII. 


Mgs.  of  0  consumed  from  1  cbm.  of 

No.  of 

eiperi- 

ment. 

Date, 
1806. 

Method. 

Amount  of 
air  used. 

Time 

taken  in 

aspirating. 

Source  of 
the  air. 

air. 

OooArki  1  o 

form. 

Dust-form. 

Total. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

1 

10-X 

Ill-b 

136.5     L. 

3|    hrs. 

Room 

0.22916 

2 

10-X 

Il-a 

8.0     " 

3}      ♦• 

5.98728 

14.66275 

20.65403 

3 

10-X 

I-b 

8.0     '' 

2i      " 

14.66275 

4 

11-X 

Ill-b 

172.75   '* 

5 

0.63043 

5 

ll-X 

Il-a 

6.33    *' 

5i      - 

* 

3.12827 

15.64137 

18.76964 

6 

11-X 

Lb 

8.0     ** 

^  - 

15.71782 

7 

12.X 

Ill-b 

20.0     " 

3^,    " 

10.09085 

8 

12-X 

Il-a 

7.625  " 

3f      •• 

11.58682 

17.57121 

29.15803 

9 

12-X 

I-b 

7.5     •* 

^   '* 

8.67313 

10 

14-X 

Ill-b 

95.0     *' 

4i      " 

0.87462 

11 

14-X 

Il-a 

7.25    '' 

^    " 

7.01115 

21.30313 

28.31428 

12 

10-X 

Lb 

7.5     ♦* 

iS    - 

14.72792 
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The  marked  variation  in  the  total  amounts  of  organic  matter  found 
in  simultaneous  determinations  with  these  three  methods  shows  that 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  results  obtained  by  at  least  two  of 
these  methods.  The  nearly  uniformly  low  results  obtained  with 
method  Ill-b  indicate  that  this  method  is  the  preferable  one  of  the 
three  entering  into  this  experiment 

TABLE  XIII. 


No.  of 
experi- 
ment. 

Date, 
1898. 

Source  of 
the  air. 

Amount  of 

air 
aspirated. 

Time 

taken  in 

aspirating. 

With  or 

without 

dust-filter. 

Method. 

Mffs.  of  O  consuoMd 
for  1  cbm.  of  air. 

1 

4-111 

Room 

53.0    L. 

Cfhrs. 

With 

m-b 

8.8658  mgs. 

2 

4-ra 

72.7    " 

6      ** 

Without 

in-b 

7.2145      " 

8 

4.m 

13.1     " 

a      " 

With 

I-b 

8.2900      " 

4 

4.ra 

15.4    " 

a     " 

Without 

I-b 

6.8661      " 

5 

wn 

158.0    " 

7      " 

With 

m-b 

1,7684     " 

6 

5.ra 

113.2    " 

7      ** 

Without 

Ill-b 

8.6874     ** 

7 

5.ra 

13.75  " 

7      ** 

With 

I-b 

86.6506      ** 

8 

5-ra 

18.3    " 

7      " 

Without 

I-b 

20.6898     •* 

The  results  obtained  with  method  Ill-b  show  a  constant  influence 
from  the  dust-filter  attached,  but  those  obtained  with  method  I-b  fail 
to  show  such  an  influence ;  in  fact,  the  results  are  invariably  higher, 
from  some  unexplained  cause,  in  the  determinations  with  the  dust-filter 
than  in  those  in  which  it  was  not  used.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
method  I-b  is  not  reliable,  even  with  the  utmost  care  possibla 


TABLE  XIV. 


No.  of 
experi- 
ment. 

Date, 

Amount 

of  air 

aspirated. 

Time 
taken 

Source 

of  the 

air. 

With  or  With- 
out dust- 
filter. 

•Mgs.  of  NHs  in  1  obm.  of  air. 

1898. 

in  aspi- 
rating. 

Method. 

FreeNHs 

Alb.NH. 

1 

6-1 

484.5  L. 

23th. 

Room 

With 

Ill-a 

0.0092  mgs. 

0.0103  mgs. 

2 

6-1 

1051.9  ** 

23l" 

Without 

0.0294    " 

0.0175    " 

8 

7-1 

487.0  ** 

25  ** 

With 

(( 

0.0137    " 

0.0084    " 

4 

7-1 

1033.5  " 

25" 

Without 

0.0387    " 

0.0062    " 

5 

9-1 

838.0" 

25" 

With 

0.0095    " 

0.0058    " 

6 

29-1 

1158.6  " 

25" 

Without 

0.0232    " 

0.0081     " 

7 

25-11 

698.5  ♦* 

244  " 

With 

0.0114    " 

0.0078    " 

8 

25-11 

766.9  " 

241  ** 

Without 

0.0182    " 

0.0071    " 

9 

26-11 

686.5  ** 

24}  " 

4  ( 

With 

0.0182    " 

0.0043    " 

10 

26-11 

758.7  " 

241  *' 

Without 

0.0237    *• 

0.0158    " 

11 

27-n 

727.5  •• 

24  " 

With 

0.0343    " 

0.0013    " 

12 

27-11 

819.8  " 

24" 

Without 

0.0536    " 

0.0080    " 

13 

28-11 

480.0  " 

25}" 

With 

0.0156    " 

0.0041     " 

14 

28-11 

873.9  *• 

25|" 

Without 

0.0583    " 

0.0005    " 

This  table  shows  the  results  obtained  in  a  series  of  simultaneous 
determinations  with  Method  Ill-a,  with  and  without  the  use  of  a  dust- 
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filter.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  each  instance  the  free  ammonia  is 
lower  with  than  without  the  dust-filter,  and  only  in  two  instances  is 
the  albuminoid  ammonia  lower  without  than  with  the  use  of  the  dust- 
filter.  The  total  ammonia  is,  however,  constantly  lower  with  than 
without  the  use  of  the  dust-filter,  so  that  there  is  strong  evidence  that 
the  dust  in  the  air  is  the  source  of  a  large  part,  if  not  all,  of  the 
organic  matter.  It  is  probable  that  the  dust-filter  of  asbestos  failed 
to  filter  out  the  finer  dust  particles,  and  it  is  from  these  we  still  get 
the  reaction  of  ammonia  in  these  determinations  with  the  use  of  the 
dust-filter. 

TABLE  XV. 


No.  of 

Date, 
1896. 

Amount  of 
air  used. 

Time 
taken 
in  aspi- 
rating. 

Source 

of  the 

air. 

With  or 

without 

dust-filter. 

Method. 

MgB.  of  NH.  hi  1 
cbm.  of  air. 

Mgs.  of 

0  OOiD.' 

experi- 
nwnt. 

FreeNHa 

Alb.  MU, 

sumed 
fori  cbm. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

1 

15-X 

7.26    L. 

4f  h. 

Room 

Without 

I-a 

0.0052 

0.0817 

2 

15-X 

192.0      " 

4}  ** 

(( 

m-a 

0.8448 

0.6896 

8 

16-X 

8.0      " 

4f  " 

(( 

I-a 

0.1260 

0.7626 

4 

16-X 

8.0      " 

4f  ** 

(( 

m-a 

0.0626 

0.6000 

6 

21-X 

7.6      " 

6    " 

(( 

I-a 

0.0666 

0.0188 

6 

21-X 

1896. 

7.25    ** 

6    " 

(( 

lU-a 

0.0000 

0.0000 

7 

12-Tn 

41.0      " 

6J" 

With 

TTT-a 

0.0000 

0.0268 

8 

iMn 

88.7      ** 

6}** 

Without 

Ill-a 

0.0129 

0.0616 

9 

i2.nT 

16.75    *• 

6|" 

With 

I-a 

0.0000 

0.0666 

10 

12-1 1 1 

14.1      " 

ef- 

Without 

I-a 

0.0000 

0.0422 

11 

12-III 

8.775  ♦' 

•     •     •     • 

.  I 

" 

IV-a 

3.1788 

12 

12-m 

3.83    " 

■     •     • 

4( 

IV-a 

3.1331 

13 

12-III 

3.754  " 

ti 

IV-b 

2.6638 

U 

13-III 

3.775  ** 

•    •    •    • 

(( 

•IV-a 

8.4765 

15 

13-IIT 

8.83    •* 

•     •     •     • 

.  . 

(( 

IV-a 

8.3550 

16 

13-III 

3.754  " 

•     •     •     • 

it 

IV-b 

4.2621 

17 

13-in 

38.0      •♦ 

6    " 

With 

lil-a 

0.0000 

0.1184 

18 

13.III 

82.9      '' 

6    ** 

Without 

Ill-a 

0.0240 

0.0904 

19 

is-m 

7.85    " 

6    *' 

With 

I-a 

0.0000 

1.0191 

20 

13-III 

7.75    '* 

6    " 

Without 

I-a 

0.0000 

1.2903 

The  results  in  this  table  seem  to  indicate  that  the  amount  of  organic 
matter,  as  shown  by  Methods  IV-a  and  b,  bears  some  relation  to  the 
amount  of  ammonia  as  shown  by  Methods  I  and  IIL  The  results  ob- 
tained with  Method  III  are  lower  as  a  rule  than  those  obtained  with 
Method  I.  The  influence  of  the  dust-filter  on  the  quantity  of  organic 
matter  recovered  from  the  absorbent  material  is  most  marked  with 
Method  IIL 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  The  quantity  of  organic  matter  bears  an  intimate  relation  to  the 
amount  of  dust  floating  in  the  air.     It  is  probable  that  the  gaseous 
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organic  matter  forms  but  an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  the  total 
organic  matter. 

2.  The  attachment  of  a  dnst-filter  of  asbestos  to  the  absorption 
apparatus  produces  results  that  are  constantly  lower  than  those  ob- 
tained without  the  dust-filter. 

8.  The  most  reliable  method  for  the  estimation  of  organic  matter  in 
air  is  that  known  as  Remsen's  method,  and  is  called  Method  Ill-a  in 
this  research.  The  pumice-stone  seems  to  be  the  best  form  of  absor- 
bent material  because  it  can  be  thoroughly  cleansed  by  heat  without 
changing  its  condition  or  usefulness. 

4.  Those  methods  which  determine  the  organic  matter  from  its  redu- 
cing action  on  permanganate  do  not  seem  to  aflEord  as  satisfactory 
results  as  those  in  which  the  organic  matter  is  estimated  as  ammonia. 

This  work  was  performed  while  holding  the  Thomas  A.  Scott 
Fellowship  in  Hygiene  in  the  Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  Dr.  John  S.  Billings, 
Director  of  the  Laboratory,  and  to  Dr.  A.  C.  Abbott,  First  Assistant, 
for  the  valuable  suggestions  and  assistance  with  which  they  favored 
me  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 


Fig.  1. — Apparatus  used  with  Methods  I,  V,  and  VI.  This  apparatus  consists 
of :  a — a  stative  which  supports  the  Pettenkofer  absorption  tube  containing  the 
absorbent  material ;  &— the  gas-meter  which  measures  the  volume  of  air  aspirated 
through  the  apparatus ;  and  o — a  Chapman  water  pump,  by  means  of  which  a 
slow,  steady  current  of  air  is  maintained  through  the  apparatus. 
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Fig.  2. — Apparatus  used  in  Method  II.  It  consists  of  :  a — a  small  globe-shaped 
glass  tube  containing  the  glass-wool  absorbent  for  the  dust  in  the  air  ;  h — a  small 
Erlenmeyer  flask  containing  the  acidulated  permanganate  solution  to  absorb  the 
gaseous  organic  matter ;  c — a  graduated  flask  of  eight  litres  capacity,  which 
serves  as  an  aspirator ;  and  d— another  eight-litre  flask  into  which  the  water 
drains  from  the  aspirator. 


Fig.  3. — Apparatus  used  with  Method  III.  It  consists  of  :  a — a  small  glass  tube, 
twenty  centimetres  in  length,  consisting  of  a  narrow  portion  four  centimetres 
long  and  three  millimetres  in  its  internal  diameter,  and  a  dilated  portion  sixteen 
centimetres  long  and  twelve  millimetres  in  its  internal  diameter.  This  tube  con- 
tains the  granular  pumice-stone  which  serves  as  the  absorbent  material  in  this 
method  ;  h — is  the  gas-meter  ;  and  c — a  Chapman  water  pump. 
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INTEODUCTION. 

A  ^at  chemist,  J.  B.  Damas,  once  said  that  living  orgauisms  are 
nothing  bat  '^  condensed  air."  He  thus  expressed,  in  terse  terms,  the 
result  of  the  investigations  pursaed  by  himself  and  others  into  the 
relations  of  the  atmosphere  to  living  beings. 

My  purpose,  in  the  following  pages,  is  to  show  how  closely  Dumas's 
statement  agrees  with  ascertained  facts,  even  more  closely  than  he 
himself  supposed.  It  is  also  desirable  to  briefly  instance  and  illustrate 
the  varied  ways  in  which  air  influences  the  general  life  of  the  globe. 
If  the  ordinary  definition  of  the  word  were  not  an  impediment  to  its 
use  in  the  present  case,  I  would  say  that  I  purpose  making  a  general 
sketch  of  the  "  biology  "  of  the  atmosphere.  More  exactly  and  appro- 
priately I  may  use  a  quite  similar  term,  and  say  that  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  essay  is  the  ^'  natural  history"  of  the  air — taking  the 
term  in  the  sense  given  to  it  by  Geofiroy  St.  Hilaire — an  essay  upon 
the  properties  of  air  considered  in  its  relations  to  living  beings,  upon 
its  composition,  its  contents,  its  origin,  its  varied  modes  of  action. 

While  I  shall  especially  and  particularly  consider  air  in  its  relations 
to  life,  I  shall  also  refer  briefly  to  its  relations  to  other  subjects,  point- 
ing out  those  which  it  would  be  useful  to  investigate  further  in  order 
to  increase  the  scope  of  our  knowledge. 

The  study  of  the  atmosphere  is  truly  one  of  great  magnitude;  its 
relations  to  the  remainder  of  the  universe  are  so  varied  and  impor- 
tant, the  subjects  which  it  suggests  are  so  numerous  and  take  us  through 
so  many  fields  of  inquiry,  that  a  comparison  suggests  itself  forcibly — 
just  as  the  atmosphere  surrounds  our  whole  planet  and  forces  itself 
into  the  clefts  and  fissures  between  its  elements  and  rocks  to  the  depths 
of  the  soil,  in  the  same  manner  does  the  study  of  air  pertain  to  all 
departments  of  science,  to  geology  as  well  as  astronomy,  to  physics  no 
less  than  to  chemistry,  and  to  biology  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term. 
While  it  would  be  a  hazardous  enterprise  to  undertake  a  complete 
review  of  so  important  a  subject,  it  may  prove  useful  to  give  a  rapid 
sketch  of  some  features,  and  that  I  shall  endeavor  to  do,  by  showing 
what  air  is,  physically  and  chemically  considered,  what  is  its  origin, 
what  it  contains,  and  of  what  use  it  is  to  life.     Doubtless  this  is  but 
a  small  part  of  the  subject,  but  this  sketch  may  contribute  to  show 
how  vast  and  varied  is  that  chapter  of  science  that  goes  under  the 
name  of  the  "  study  of  the  atmosphere." 
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I. — Am  Considered  from  the  Physical  Point  of  View. 

Vast  as  are  the  proportious  of  the  atmosphere  it  is  noue  the  less  invis- 
ible. It  surrounds  us  on  every  side;  we  are  bathed  in  it,  and  we  do 
not  see  it;  when  it  is  not  in  motion  we  do  not  feel  it.  Although  having 
material  existence  and  creating  material  effects,  for  evil  or  for  good,  it 
is  immaterial  to  our  senses.  This  fluid,  this  gas,  may,  however,  be 
weighed.  Jean  Rey^  and  Otto  von  Guericke*  were  the  flrst  who  gave 
positive  proof  of  this,  and  showed  that  a  glass  receiver  in  which  a 
vacuum  had  been  made — even  imperfectly — weighed  less  than  the  same 
receiver  in  normal  and  free  connection  with  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere— that  is,  full  of  air — and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  receiver  into  which 
air  is  forced  and  maintained  under  pressure  weighs  more  than  the 
same  receiver  full  of  air  at  the  normal  pressure  pro  loco  et  tempore. 
One  liter  of  air,  pure  and  dry,  under  the  pressure  of  760  millimeters, 
at  oo  temperature,  and  at  the  latitude  of  Paris,  weighs  1.293  grams 
(Regnault).  It  weighs  more  if  the  pressure  is  higher,  less  if  it  is 
lower;  and  hence  a  liter  of  air  has  more  weight  at  the  bottom  of  a 
shaft  in  a  mine  than  at  sea  level,  and  less  on  top  of  a  hill  or  moun- 
tain. The  higher  the  altitude  at  which  air  is  weighed  the  less  it 
weighs,  because  it  expands,  the  same  weight  of  air  occupying  a  larger 
space  or  volume.  Air  is  more  dense  at.  low  stations,  less  dense  in  the 
higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that  when  the  weight  of  air  is  men- 
tioned it  is  always  given  with  reference  to  a  certain  altitude,  to  a  cer- 
tain pressure,  and  also  to  a  certain  temperature  and  hygrometric  state, 
because  these  different  conditions  exert  a  considerable  influence  upon 
the  matter. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  gases,  air  is  made  up  of  molecules,  and  these 
are  considered  as  being  in  a  state  of  perpetual  motion.  It  has  been 
reckoned  that  the  number  of  impacts  or  collisions  to  which  each  mole- 
cule is  subjected  during  each  second,  in  the  tremendous  turmoil  which 
takes  place  in  the  air,  amounts  to  something  like  4,700,000,000!  These 
molecules  are  exceedingly  small,  and  Sir  William  Thomson  (Lord 
Kelvin),  Clerk  Maxwell,  and  Van  de  Waals  give  their  dimensions  as 
being  less  than  a  fraction  of  one-millionth  of  a  millimeter,  1  cubic  cen- 
timeter of  air,  at  0^  and  760  millimeters  pressure,  containing,  in  round 
numbers,  some  21,000,000,000,000,000,000  of  these  molecules. 

I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  weight  of  the  air  is  not  the  same 
in  all  localities.    It  also  varies  in  the  same  locality.     The  sum  total  of 


'Jeau  Key,  Frencli  physician  and  physicist,  said,  in  1630,  that  if  tin  is  burnt  in 
contact  with  air,  it  increases  in  weight,  and  this  increase  is  due  to  air  which  has 
been  absorbed  by  the  metal  during  the  combustion. 

2  Otto  von  Guericke,  born  1602,  died  1686.  Ho  also  demonstrated  atmospheric  pres- 
sure by  means  of  the  instrument  called  the  Magdeburg  hemispheres — two  hollow 
hemispherical  cups  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  sex)arate  when  a  vacuum  has  l»een 
created  in  the  interior. 
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the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  wherever  considered,  varies  every  day 
more  or  less,  often  appreciably  within  the  limits  of  a  few  hours  and 
even  minutes.  This  could  not  happen,  of  course,  if  the  weight  of  the 
strata  of  air  did  not  vary  also.  The  weight  of  the  whole  atmosphere 
increases  or  decreases  because  the  weight  of  the  air,  considered  at 
any  region  vertically  above  the  point  where  the  observation  is  made, 
increases  or  decreases.  These  variations  of  weight,  or  pressure,  are 
indicated  by  the  barometer — devised  in  1643  by  Torricelli,  pupil  and 
friend  of  Galileo — and  the  oscillations  of  that  instrument  are  only  indi- 
cations of  the  differences  of  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  air. 

^ow,  as  the  pressure  is  increased  at  low  stations,  and  diminished  at 
high  ones,  and,  as  there  is  a  very  defi-nite  and  regular  connection  between 
differences  of  altitude  and  barometrical  indications,  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  barometer  may,  to  some  extent,  and  with  certain  limitations, 
yield  information  as  to  the  altitude  at  which  an  observer  finds  himself. 
It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  fact;  the  methods  by  which  it  is  estab- 
lished would  require  too  long  an  exposition. 

Since  air  is  material  and  has  a  weight  of  its  own,  however  varia- 
ble, it  must  press  upon  all  organisms.    It  is  not  difficult  to  estimate 
with  some  precision  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  air.    For  each 
square  centimeter  of  our  skin,  the  pressure  exerted  is  exactly  that 
of  a  vertical  column  of  mercury  1  square  centimeter  in  section,  and 
of  the  same  height  as  the  barometrical  column  at  that  moment.    If 
the  barometer  stands  at  760  millimeters,  the  pressure  is  exactly  that 
of  76  cubic  centimeters  of   mercury,  and  as  each  cubic  centimeter 
weighs  13.6  grams,  the  sum  total,  per  square  centimeter,  is  1  kilo- 
gram 33  grams,  or  about  15  pounds  per  square  iiicb.     Taking*  the  skin 
surface  of  the  average  adult  to  be  something  like  li  s<{uare  meters 
(ir),000  square   centimeters),  the  weight   with  which  the  atmosphere 
presses  on  each  of  us  amounts  to  15,450  kilograms;  but  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  we  do  not  feel  this  enormous  load,  because  the 
pressure  is  exerted  in  all    directions;   from  within  outward   as  well 
as  from  without  inward,  from  below  upward  as  well  as  from  above 
downward.     To  perceive  this  pressure,  it  niust  be  removed  from  one 
side,  as  when  the  hand  is  placed  over  the  o])eu  end  of  a  cylinder  in 
which  a  vacuum  is  being  formed;  then  one  feels  the  stron*^-  pressure 
pushing  the  hand  toward  the  opposite  end  of  the  cylinder.     Of  course 
the  pressure  exerted  upon   the  body  and  all  objects,  is  lessened  as 
the  altitude  increases,  or  the  barometer  falls;  and,  reeii)rocally,  if  the 
barometer  rises,  or  if  the  body  be  at  a  low  station — in  a  mine  for 
instance — the  pressure  is  higher.     The  total  weight  of  tbe  atmosphere, 
at  sea  level,  under  normal  circumstances,  averages  some  5,000,000,- 
(K)0,000,000,000  kilograms— that  is,  the  millionth  of  the  wei<;lit  of  our 
planet   itself;    or,  to  use  other   terms,  the   weight  of  a  continuous 
stratum  of  mercury  76  centimeters  high,  and  covering  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  both  sea  and  land.    This  is  a  fairly  high  figure  for  a 
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compounds  in  plant  life;  R6Ie  of  atmospheric  nitrogen;  Direct  proofs  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  this  gas  by  plants;  Mechanism  of  this  absorption;  Rdle  of  some  microorgan- 
isms in  the  assimilation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen;  Experiments  upon  leguminoas 
plants  by  Nobbe,  Hellriegel,  and  Willfarth ;  Practical  consequences ;  Inoculation  of 
soil  or  of  plants;  K61e  of  some  plants  which  prepare  nitrogen  for  others;  Melchior 
Treub's  observations  at  Krakatoa;  Rdle  of  carbonic  acid;  Its  toxicity  for  animal 
organisms;  Proportions  of  this  gas  which  are  harmful;  Observations  and  various 
analyses ;  Quantity  of  pure  air  which  is  required  per  hour  and  per  individual ;  Exam- 
ples of  intoxication  and  death  by  carbonic  aoid;  "Valleys  of  Death;"  Carbonic  acid 
beneficent  during  the  death  struggle ;  Important  rdle  of  this  gas  in  the  life  of  plants, 
it  is  the  source  of  their  carbon,  and  if  it  disappeared  life  would  become  extinct. 

IV.— Biological  R6lb  op  Aik  Physically  Considered. 

Atmospheric  pressure;  Effects  of  gradual  decrease  of  pressure ;  Mountain  sickness, 
its  nature  and  cause;  Incipient  asphyxia;  Variability  in  different  organisms  and 
conditions  of  sensitiveness  to  altitude;  Causes  of  this  variability;  Experiment  by 
P.  Regnard  upon  the  rdle  of  fatigue  and  muscular  exercise  in  the  production  of 
mountain  sickness;  Effects  of  sudden  decrease  of  pressure;  Internal  injuries,  their 
mechanism ;  Accidents  to  divers,  etc. ;  Effects  of  increase  of  pressure  due  to  toxic 
effect  of  oxygen;  Adaptation  to  altitudes;  Mechanism;  Increase  of  the  respiratory 
capacity  of  the  blood ;  Experiments  of  Paul  Bert,  Viault,  Muntz,  Regnard ;  Beneficent 
effects  of  the  moderate  altitude;  Movements  of  the  atmosphere;  Rdle  in  the  purifica- 
tion of  air;  In  mixing  the  constituents;  In  disseminating  vapor  and  heat;  In  the 
dispersal  of  species,  In  leveling  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  Possibility  of  using  the 
energy  of  wind  for  industrial  purposes ;  Plans  and  experiments ;  Max  Plessner  and 
8.  P.  Langley;  Biological  rdle  of  substances  suspended  in  atmosphere;-  Of  aqueous 
vapors ;  Of  mineral  dust ;  Of  aerial  organisms  and  microbes ;  Air  carries  life  and  death 
in  it;  It  is  an  element  essential  to  life,  and  is  made  with  the  elements  derived  from 
living  or  dead  organisms;  Circulation  of  matter. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A  great  cbemist,  J.  B.  Danias,  ouee  said  that  living  organisms  are 
LoUtijig  but  "  condensed  air."  He  tliiis  expressed,  in  terse  terms,  the 
resuit  or  tbe  inTestigationn  pursued  by  himself  and  others  iuto  the 
relaliiiiiB  of  the  atmosphere  to  liviug  beings. 

My  pnriK>8e,  in  the  followiiij  os,  is  to  show  how  closely  Uumas's 

Btaleuieut  agrees  with  aacert  u  facts,  even  more  closely  thau  he 
himself  Bup]io Bed,  It  is  also  di  able  to  brieHy  instance  and  illastrate 
tbe  varied  ways  in  which  air  tlueiices  the  general  life  of  the  globe. 
If  the  ordinary  detinitiou  of  tl  word  were  not  an  impediment  to  its 
age  in  the  present  case,  I  won  say  that  I  purpose  making  a  general 
sketch  of  the  "  biology  "  of  th  atmosphere.  More  exactly  and  appro- 
priately I  may  use  a  quite  si  lar  term,  and  say  that  the  subject- 
matter  of  tliis  essay  is  the  ":  ,tural  history"  of  the  air — taking  the 
term  in  tbe  sense  given  to  it  Dy  GeoSroy  St.  Hilaire — an  essay  upon 
tb«  properties  of  air  considered  in  its  relations  to  living  beings,  upon 
its  composition,  its  contents,  its  origin,  its  varied  modes  of  action. 

While  I  shall  especially  and  particularly  consider  air  in  its  relations 
to  life.  I  shall  also  refer  lirietiy  to  its  relations  to  other  subjects,  point- 
ing oat  those  which  it  would  be  usefiil  to  investigate  further  in  order 
to  increase  the  scope  of  oar  knowledge. 

The  stody  of  the  atmosphere  is  traly  one  of  great  magnitade;  its 
relations  to  tbe  remainder  of  the  universe  are  so  varied  and  impor- 
tant, the  subjects  which  it  suggests  are  so  numerous  and  take  us  through 
so  many  fields  of  inquiry,  that  a  comparison  suggests  itself  forcibly — 
just  as  the  atmosphere  surrounds  our  whole  planet  and  forces  itself 
into  the  clefts  and  fissures  between  its  elements  and  rocks  to  tbe  depths 
of  the  soil,  in  the  satne  manner  does  the  study  of  air  pertain  to  all 
departments  of  science,  to  geology  as  well  as  astronomy,  to  physics  no 
less  than  to  chemistry,  and  to  biology  in  tbe  largest  sense  of  the  term. 
While  it  voold  be  a  hazardous  enterprise  to  undertake  a  complete 
review  of  so  importtHit  a  subject,  it  may  prove  useful  to  give  a  rapid 
sketch  of  some  features,  and  that  I  shall  endeavor  to  do,  by  showing 
what  air  is,  physically  and  chemically  considered,  what  is  its  origin, 
what  it  contains,  and  of  what  use  it  is  to  life.  Doubtless  this  is  but 
a  small  part  of  tbe  subject,  but  this  sketch  may  contribute  to  show 
how  vast  and  varied  is  that  chapter  of  science  that  goes  under  the 
name  of  the  "  study  of  the  atmosphere.'' 
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I. — AiB  Considered  from  the  Physical  Point  of  View. 

Vast  as  are  the  proportions  of  the  atmosphere  it  is  none  the  less  invis- 
ible. It  surrounds  us  on  every  side;  we  are  bathed  in  it,  and  we  do 
not  see  it;  when  it  is  not  in  motion  we  do  not  feel  it.  Although  having 
material  existence  and  creating  material  effects,  for  evil  or  for  good,  it 
is  immaterial  to  our  senses.  This  fluid,  this  gas,  may,  however,  be 
weighed.  Jean  Rey^  and  Otto  von  Guericke*  were  the  first  who  gave 
positive  proof  of  this,  and  showed  that  a  glass  receiver  in  which  a 
vacuum  had  been  made — even  imperfectly — weighed  less  than  the  same 
receiver  in  normal  and  free  connection  with  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere— that  is,  full  of  air — and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  receiver  into  which 
air  is  forced  and  maintained  under  pressure  weighs  more  than  the 
same  receiver  full  of  air  at  the  normal  pressure  pro  loco  et  tempore. 
One  liter  of  air,  pure  and  dry,  under  the  pressure  of  760  millimeters, 
at  ()o  temperature,  and  at  the  latitude  of  Paris,  weighs  1.293  grams 
(Regnault).  It  weighs  more  if  the  pressure  is  higher,  less  if  it  is 
lower;  and  hence  a  liter  of  air  has  more  weight  at  the  bottom  of  a 
shaft  in  a  mine  than  at  sea  level,  and  less  on  top  of  a  hill  or  moun- 
tain. The  higher  the  altitude  at  which  air  is  weighed  the  less  it 
weighs,  because  it  expands,  the  same  weight  of  air  occupying  a  larger 
space  or  volume.  Air  is  more  dense  at.  low  stations,  less  dense  in  the 
higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that  when  the  weight  of  air  is  men- 
tioned it  is  always  given  with  reference  to  a  certain  altitude,  to  a  cer- 
tain pressure,  and  also  to  a  certain  temperature  and  hygrometric  state, 
because  these  different  conditions  exert  a  considerable  influence  upon 
the  matter. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  gases,  air  is  made  up  of  molecules,  and  these 
are  considered  as  being  in  a  state  of  perpetual  motion.  It  has  been 
reckoned  that  the  number  of  impacts  or  collisions  to  which  each  mole- 
cule is  subjected  during  each  second,  in  the  tremendous  turmoil  which 
takes  place  in  the  air,  amounts  to  something  like  4,700,000,000!  These 
molecules  are  exceedingly  small,  and  Sir  William  Thomson  (Lord 
Kelvin),  Clerk  Maxwell,  and  Van  de  Waals  give  their  dimensions  as 
being  less  than  a  fraction  of  one-millionth  of  a  millimeter,  1  cubic  cen- 
timeter of  air,  at  Oo  and  760  millimeters  pressure,  containing,  in  round 
numbers,  some  21,000,000,000,000,000.000  of  these  molecules. 

I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  weight  of  the  air  is  not  the  same 
in  all  localities.    It  also  varies  in  the  same  locality.     The  sum  total  of 


'Jean  Key,  Freucli  physician  and  physicist,  said,  in  1630,  that  if  tin  is  burnt  in 
contact  with  air,  it  increases  in  weight,  and  this  increase  is  due  to  air  which  has 
been  absorl)ed  by  the  metal  during  the  combustion. 

-  Otto  von  Guericke,  born  1602,  died  1686.  Re  also  demonstrated  atmospheric  pres- 
sure by  means  of  the  instrument  called  the  Magdeburg  hemispheres — two  hollow 
hemispherical  cups  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  when  a  vacuum  has  been 
created  in  the  interior. 
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the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  wherever  considered,  varies  every  day 
more  or  less,  often  appreciably  within  the  limits  of  a  few  hours  and 
even  minntes.  This  could  not  happen,  of  coarse,  if  the  weight  of  the 
strata  of  air  did  not  vary  also.  The  weight  of  the  whole  atmosphere 
inoeases  or  decreases  because  the  weight  of  the  air,  considered  at 
any  region  vertically  above  the  point  where  the  observation  is  made, 
inereases  or  decreases.  These  variations  of  weight,  or  pressure,  are 
indicated  by  the  barometer — devised  in  1643  by  Torricelli,  pupil  and 
friend  of  Galileo — and  the  oscillations  of  that  instrument  are  only  indi- 
cations of  the  differences  of  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  air. 

itiTow,  as  the  pressure  is  increased  at  low  stations,  and  diminished  at 
high  ones,  and,  as  there  is  a  very  definite  and  regular  connection  between 
differences  of  altitude  and  barometrical  indications,  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  barometer  may,  to  some  extent,  and  with  certain  limitations, 
yield  information  as  to  the  altitude  at  which  an  observer  finds  himself. 
It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  foot;  the  methods  by  which  it  is  estab- 
lished would  require  too  long  an  exposition. 

Since  air  is  material  and  has  a  weight  of  its  own,  however  varia- 
ble, it  must  press  upon  all  organisms.    It  is  not  difficult  to  estimate 
with  some  precision  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  air.    For  each 
square  centimeter  of  our  skin,  the  pressure  exerted  is  exactly  that 
of  a  vertical  column  of  mercury  1  square  centimeter  in  section,  and 
of  the  same  height  as  the  barometrical  column  at  that  moment.    If 
the  barometer  stands  at  760  millimeters,  the  pressure  is  exactly  that 
of  76  cubic  centimeters  of  mercury,  and  as  each  cubic  centimeter 
weighs  13.6  grams,  the  sum  total,  per  square  centimeter,  is  1  kilo- 
gram 33  grams,  or  about  15  pounds  per  square  inch.    Taking  the  skin 
surface  of  the  average  adult  to  be  something  like  1^  s<inare  meters 
(15,000  square  centimeters),  the  weight  with  which  the  atmosphere 
presses  on  each  of  us  amounts  to  15,450  kilograms;  but  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  we  do  not  feel  this  enormous  load,  because  the 
pressure  is  exerted  in  all   directions;   from  within  outward  as  well 
as  from  without  inward,  from  below  upward  as  well  as  from  above 
downward.    To  perceive  this  pressure,  it  must  be  removed  from  one 
side,  as  when  the  hand  is  placed  over  the  oi>en  end  of  a  cylinder  in 
which  a  vacuum  is  being  formed;  then  one  feels  the  strong  pressure 
pushing  the  hand  toward  the  opposite  end  of  the  cylinder.    Of  course 
the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  body  and  all  objects,  is  lessened  as 
the  altitude  increases,  or  the  barometer  falls;  and,  reciprocally,  if  the 
barometer  rises,  or  if  the  body  be  at  a  low  station — in  a  mine  for 
instance — the  pressure  is  higher.    The  total  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
at  sea  level,  under  normal  circumstances,  averages  some  5,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000  kilograms— that  is,  the  millionth  of  the  weight  of  our 
planet  itself;    or,  to  use  other  terms,  the  weight  of  a  continuous 
stratum  of  mercury  76  centimeters  high,  and  covering  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  both  sea  and  land.    This  is  a  fairly  high  figure  for  a 
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substance  so  nearly  immaterial  that  it  escapes  our  vision.  However, 
air  is  not  always  invisible;  it  may  be  seen  very  clearly;  it  may  also  be 
touched  and  handled,  although  no  one  would  undertake  to  do  so,  or  to 
recommend  the  feat.  Whilst  it  is  gaseous  under  normal  pressure  and 
circumstances,  it  may  be  made  to  assume  the  liquid  form  when  subjected 
simultaneously  to  the  influence  of  considerable  cold  and  very  high  pres- 
sure. High  pressure  alone  is  not  sufficient.  Under  a  pressure  of  3,000 
atmospheres,  3,000  times  that  of  ordinary  sea-level  pressure,  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  remain  gases  (Natterer) ;  but  if  at  the  same  time  the 
temperature  is  lowered,  they  immediately  assume  the  liquid  condition. 
MM.  Cailletet  and  Pictet  have  obtained  liquid  air  by  means  of  pressures 
of  300, 500,  or  1,000  atmospheres  cooperating  with  intense  cold,  with  the 
cold  corresponding  to  100°  or  200°  below  zero  (Celsius  or  centigrade). 
Under  such  circumstances  air  may  even  assume  the  solid  form;  the 
liquid  air  freezes  into  a  solid  block.^ 

No  one  could  venture  to  touch  this  liquid  or  solid  with  the  bare  skin, 
for  two  reasons;  one  being  that,  of  course,  air  can  be  kept  liquid  or 
solid  only  under  the  circumstances  of  its  production,  and  instantly 
becomes  a  gas  under  normal  pressure  or  temperature;  the  other,  that, 
even  if  the  transformation  were  not  instantaneous,  the  intense  absorp- 
tion of  heat  (production  of  cold)  which  accompanies  the  passage  from 
the  liquid  or  solid  to  the  gaseous  state  would  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  kill  instantly  all  living  tissues  in  the  vicinity. 

It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  simply  mention  the  impor- 
tance of  air  as  an  elastic  fluid,  and  the  part  played  by  this  gas  in 
luminous,  thermic,  acoustic,  and  electric  phenomena,  where  it  is  an  all- 
important  medium.  It  is  also  sufficient  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and  its  varied  movements,  from  the 
light  breeze  that  cools  the  hot  summer  days  to  the  cyclones  and 
tornadoes  which  destroy  buildings  and  tear  up  the  strongest  giants 
of  the  forests.  Lastly,  the  atmosphere  is  very  far  from  being  unlimited. 
It  ceases  at  some  distance  from  our  planet,  becoming  very  thin  and  rare 
even  at  altitudes  that  are  not  exceedingly  great,  such  as  5,000  meters 
(Mont  Blanc,  4,813  meters:  Gaurisankar  8,840  meters),  and  while  we 
are  not  prepared  to  state  the  exact  distance  from  the  eartli  at  which 
all  tra<ies  of  air  disappear,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  above  320  or 
350  kilometers  (1  kilometer =1,000  meters)  height,  vertically,  there  is 
no  atmosphere  worth  mentioning.  Of  course,  at  such  altitudes,  tlie  air 
must  be  exceedingly  thin  and  rarefied,  as  it  is  in  the  exhausted  receiver 
of  the  air  pump. 

It  is  commonly  said  tliat  air  is  tasteless  and  odorless.      Pure  air 


'  The  gas  is  tirst  cooled  down  to  30^  below  zero,  and  then  compressed  under  2(X)  or 
300  atmospheres.  It  remains  fluid;  but  if  a  small  amount  of  it  is  then  allowed  to 
escape,  the  sudden  expansion — which  is  accompanied  by  a  production  of  cold,  while 
compression  causes  heat  to  be  evolved — cools  down  the  remainder  of  the  air,  the 
temperature  falls  to  200*-*  below  zero,  and  the  air  immediately  assumes  the  liquid  con- 
dition.    Lower  down  it  freezes  and  becomes  a  solid  block. 
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may  beuDable  to  affect  the  olfactory  membrane;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  atmosphere  generally.  The  air  that  surrounds  us  is  full  of 
scents  and  odors,  but  we  are  so  accustomed  to  them  that  we  take  no 
notice  thereof.  But  after  we  have  spent  some  time  in  an  atmosphere 
where  most  ordinary  odors  can  not  conveniently  gain  access,  and  then 
return  to  our  ordinary  surroundings,  the  case  is  altered,  and  we  perceive 
a  very  powerful  odor.  This  has  been  noticed  by  different  observers 
after  a  considerable  sojourn  in  deep  caves,  such  as  the  Mammoth  Cave 
in  Kentucky.  The  air  in  these  caves  is  nearly  odorless,  and  when, 
after  a  few  hours  spent  in  this  scentless  environment,  the  visitor 
emerges  again  into  the  open,  the  atmosphere  seems  powerfully,  even 
violently,  scented  or  odoriferous,  and  some  persons  may-even  be  tempo- 
rarily affected  by  the  intensity  of  the  sensation.  During  the  sojourn 
in  the  unscented  air  the  olfactory  cells  have  rested,  but  the  renewal 
of  their  activity,  generally  unconscious,  is  accompanied  by  a  very  strong 
sensation  which  however  soon  fades. 

The  atmosphere  does  not  stop  at  the  surface  of  the  seas,  nor  does  it 
cease  at  the  surface  of  the  soil.    It  penetrates  both,  the  former  espe- 
cially.   In  the  latter  the  access  of  air  is  very  soon  arrested  by  the 
compactness  of  the  rocks  or  strata,  and,  generally  si)eaking,  the  pro- 
portion of  air  in  the  soil  is  very  small  in  all  cases  where  there  are  no 
clefts,  fissures,  or  deep  underground  galleries.    In  the  superficial  layer, 
however,  the  case  is  different;  air  is  always  present  in  appreciable  pro- 
portJons  in  the  less  compact  parts  where  plants  push  their  roots  and 
seek  their  nutriment;  and  in  the  deepest  shafts,  caverns,  caves,  and 
other  natural  or  artificial  excavations  of  the  soil,  air  exists.    It  should 
not  be  expected  to  find  there  as  pure  a  gas  as  that  wliicli  surrounds  the 
exterior  of  the  planet.     In  the  soil  many  slow  but  continuous  chemical 
reactions  are  going  on  between  the  air  and  the  solid  constituents,  and 
the  result  is  an  alteration  of  both  sets  of  elements;  some  clieniicals  of 
the  earth  and  rocks  are  transformed,  and  while  the  air  loses  some  part 
of  its  constituents  new  elements  are  added  to  it,  and  tlius  its  normal 
composition  is  soon  altered.     This  is  the  reason  wliy  great  care  should 
al^vays  be  exercised  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  air  in  all  dee[)  cavi- 
ties, and  even  in  normal  excav<itions  if  they  are  rather  secluded.     The 
air  may  have  been  so  much  altered  in  its  composition  as  to  have  be- 
come unfit  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  and  cases  are  on  record  where 
it  consisted  almost  entirely  of  carbonic  mdd.    Among  the  i n  vest ij;n tors 
who  have  specially  concerned  themselves  with  the  chemical  comi)osi- 
tioD  of  "ground"  air,  Boussingault  has  obtained  interesting  results, 
showing  that   while  1  cubic   meter  of  normal    atmos])here  contains 
about  4  deciliters  (or  0.21G  gram)  of  carbon,  1  cubic  meter  of  ground 
air  contains  9  liters  (or  nearly  5  grams),  which  is  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three  times  more.    In  recently  manured  soil  the  proportion  is  mncih 
more  considerable,  and  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  twenty- 
four  times  as  great  as  in  atmo8i)lieric  air.    This  considerable  amount 
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of  carbonic  acid  in  ground  air  fully  explains  a  number  of  accidents, 
inasmuch  as  while  the  proportion  of  this  gas  is  considerably  increased 
that  of  oxygen  is  greatly  diminished. 

Air  penetrates  to  a  great  depth  in  water,  whether  fresh  or  salt.  This 
is  shown  by  the  number  of  living  forms  found,  not  only  at  the  surface 
or  in  its  neighborhood,  but  at  the  greatest  depths  to  which  man  has 
yet  been  able  to  lower  his  nets,  dredges,  and  sounding  apparatus. 
Since  living  organisms  exist  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  since 
they  are  physiologically,  in  their  most  important  features,  constructed 
on  the  same  principles  as  those  which  live  near  the  surface,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  in  the  waters  of  the  deep,  air  must  be  dissolved  of  which  they 
take  advantage  for  their  respiratory  functions.  Direct  and  precise 
observation  fully  confirms  this  inductive  reasoning.  Many  instruments 
have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  water  from  different 
depths.  One  of  the  first  was  the  bottle,  which  was  used  by  the  Kiel 
committee.  This  bottle,  firmly  stopped  and  empty,  was  lowered  to  the 
required  depth,  and  a  sudden  pull  was  enough  to  cause  it  to  open,  the 
surrounding  water  tilling  it  in  a  few  seconds.  Many  similar,  imple- 
ments have  been  since  invented  by  Bunsen,  Meyer,  Mill,  Buchanan 
(Challenger),  Ellman,  Sigsbee  (Blalce),  llichard,  Yillegente,  and  Paul 
Eegnard.  The  description  of  these  instruments  is  given  at  length  in 
many  works — for  instance,  in  T.  Thoulet's  Oc^anographie  (Vol.  I),  Paris, 
1890,  and  P.  Regnard's  La  vie  dans  les  eaux,  Paris,  1891 — where  the 
reader  who  desires  full  information  on  the  matter  may  find  it,  and  it 
will  suffice  for  our  purpose  to  give  a  general  summary  of  the  results 
obtained,  without  detailing  the  methods  by  which  water  is  brought  to 
the  surface  from  different  depths,  or  those,  familiar  to  all,  by  which 
the  gases  contained  in  water  are  extracted  and  submitted  to  chemical 
analysis.  In  short,  the  results  of  these  experiments  fully  and  com- 
pletely confirm  the  opinion  above  expressed,  that  even  at  the  greatest 
depths  water  does  contain  air;  that  the  atmosphere  extends  down  to 
the  nearly  unfathomable  abysses  of  the  ocean. 

As  to  rivers  and  lakes,  or  other  shallow  waters,  the  demonstration  is 
most  easy.  Their  water  contains  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid. 
But  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  these  gases  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
proportions  in  which  they  exist  in  the  atmosphere.  Strictly  speaking, 
one  can  not  say  that  there  is  any  air  in  water.  What  we  find  are  the 
elements  of  air,  the  latter  being  all  present,  but  their  proportions 
being  different  from  those  in  the  normal  atmosphere.  For  instance,  1 
liter  of  river  water  contains  from  4  to  8  cubic  centimeters  of  oxygen; 
from  12  to  18  cubic  centimeters  of  nitrogen,  and  from  2  to  20  or  25  cubic 
centimeters  of  carbonic  acid.  These  proportions  differ  greatly  from 
those  which  these  three  constituents  have  in  normal  air,  and  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  variations  are  different  in  different  rivers  or  even  in 
the  same  river  when  examined  in  different  places.  Take  the  Heine 
River,  for  instance.    Each  liter  of  water  contains  32.1  cubic  centimeters 
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of  gas,  of  which  3.9  are  oxygeu,  12  nitrogen,  and  1<'.2  are  carbonic  acid. 
Take  the  Rhone  River,  on  the  other  hand,  and  you  find  34.8  cubic  centi- 
meters of  gas,  of  which  8.4  are  oxygen,  18.4  nitrogen,  and  8  carbonic  acid. 
These  diflfereuces  are  less  surprising  after  reflection.    Each  river  may 
and  does  diiier  in  chemical  constitution  from  other  rivers,  and  even 
from  itself,  at  different  times  and  places,  because  of  the  difference  in 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  chemical  operations  going  on  in  the 
water.    The  chemical  composition  of  the  banks  varies,  and  the  activity 
of  living  organisms  within  the  waters  also  varies.     Such  differences 
mast  exert  their  inlluence  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the  latter, 
and  we  have  abundant  proof  that  they  do  so.    If  the  water  of  the  same 
river,  taken  at  different  places  at  the  same  moment,  is  tested  chemically, 
differences  are  observed  which  are  sometimes  considerable.     For  in- 
stance, the  Thames,  above  London,  contains  7.4  oxygen,  at  Hammer- 
smith 4.7,  at  Somerset  House  1.5,  at  Woolwich  0.25.    Whence  arise 
these  considerable  variations?    They  are  easily  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  river  receives  a  large  quantity  of  organic  debris,  vegetables, 
dead  animals,  and  a  large  number  of  dead  or  dying  substances  or 
organisms;  the  debris  combines  with  oxygen,  and  thus  the  amount  of 
this  gas  is  greiitly  diminished.    The  consequence  is  that  the  fish  often 
perish  through  asphyxia,  the  amount  of  oxygen  being  inadequate.    The 
same  occurs  in  Paris.    After  its  passage  through  the  city,  the  Seine 
is  generally  quite   unfit  to  support  the  life  of  most  aquatic  animals. 
Many  species  are  not  to  be  seen  in  the  river  at  I^aris,  nor  below  it  for 
wme  distance,  although  found  above,  where  the  water  is  sufliciently 
pure  and  aerated,  and  some  10  or  20  miles  below,  where  aeration  lias 
been  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  loss,  the  water  having  absorbed 
enough  fresh  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere. 

So  much  for  one  series  of  differences  in  aeration.     But  another  series 

exists  which  is  even  of  greater  interest.     The  aeration  of  waters,  or 

the  absorption  of  gases  by  water,  varies  according  to  general  external 

conditions,  among  which  temperature  and  pressure  rank  highest — not 

only  general  pressure,  but,  so  to  speak,  individual  pressure,  or,  to  put 

it  in  other  terms,  the  proportion  of  any  ^iven  gas  in  a  mixture.     Under 

identical  conditions,  each  gas,  moreover,  has  its  own  si)ecial  'j'oclliciciit 

of  solubility.     While  nitrogen  is  feebly  sohibh',  ainmonia  is  liiglily  so. 

This  fact   helps  us   to  understand  why  it  is    that    the   gases   whicli 

spontaneously  dissolve  in  water  in  contact  with  the  atmosj)herc  do  not, 

when  extracted  from  the  water,  yield  a  mixture  even  distantly  (•()nii)a- 

rable  to  air:  how  it  is  that  the  elements  of  air  are  not  found  in  water 

under   the   proportions   they  bear  to  each  other  in  the  atniosj)herc. 

While  water  contains  the  constituents  of  air,  it  contains  sncli  i)rop()r- 

tions  of  these  constituents  as  are  peculiar  to  it.     ITowever,  the  latter 

are  provided  in   sufficient  quantity,  and  normal   river  water  is  quite 

a(Iei|iiate  to  maintain  the  life  of  aquatic  animals.     This  applies  to  fresh 

waters  generally,  for  ponds  and  lakes  have  the  same  conditions  as 

rivers. 
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Some  special  points  are  to  be  noted  concerning  salt  water.  Of  course 
the  constituents  of  atmospheric  air  are  met  with  in  sea  water.  But, 
generally  speaking,  the  variations  in  the  proportions  of  these  constit- 

• 

uents  are  less  numerous  and  of  less  importance.  The  seas,  generally 
considered,  make  up  a  more  homogeneous  whole  than  any  river  of  large 
dimensions.  Between  the  south  Atlantic  and  the  north  Atlantic  less 
differences  are  to  be  expected,  and  less  found,  than  in  the  Thames  or 
the  Seine,  below  and  above  London  or  Paris.  A  priori  it  is  obvious  that 
there  are  less  causes  of  difference  in  aeration  in  the  two  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  than  there  are  in  any  of  the  two  rivers  in  two  points  not  10 
miles  apart.  It  is  quite  obvious  also  that  local  differences,  such  as 
exist  at  the  mouth  of  a  great  river  that  has  just  passed  through  a 
large  town,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Hudson,  the  Thames,  or  the  Gironde, 
must  be  very  soon  dissipated  in  the  enormous  mass  of  the  ocean 
through  the  agency  of  tides,  currents,  and  winds.  Upon  the  whole, 
generally  speaking,  none  of  those  local  differences  are  of  any  real 
importance.  There  are,  however,  differences  which  should  be  noticed, 
but  their  causes  are  quite  different  from  those  which  obtain  in  the  pre- 
ceding case.  The  most  important  are  observed  when  we  compare  speci- 
mens of  water  obtained  from  different  depths.  Carpenter  noticed  the 
fact  and  comparing  specimens  of  water  obtained  in  the  same  vertical 
line,  at  depths  of  750,  800,  and  862  fathoms,  he  observed  the  following 
composition  of  the  air  extracted : 


I 


750  fathoms.    800  fathoms.    862  fathoms. 


Oxygen 18.8  17.8  17.2 

Nitrogen 49.3  48.5  34.5 

Carbouicacid 31.9  33.7  48.3 


While  the  proportion  of  oxygen  decreases  with  increasing  depth,  that 
of  carbonic  acid  increases  in  a  marked  manner.  No  very  satifactory 
explanation  of  this  fact  has  been  yet  provided. 

We  have  now  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  this  topic,  and  none  will  doubt 
that  air — that  is,  the  constituents  of  air,  to  put  it  in  exact  terms — inti- 
mately mingles  with  the  waters  that  cover  three  fourths  of  our  planet. 
While  waters  do  not  contain  atmospheric  air  as  such,  and  while  the 
gases  dissolved  in  them  do  not  make  up  normal  air,  they  contain  the 
elements  of  the  latter,  and  the  proportions  are  sufficient  to  maintain 
aquatic  life.  We  may  consider  that  these  elements  are  found  in  water, 
even  at  the  most  consideriible  depths,  although  we  have  no  positive 
proof  of  it. 

Now,  it  is  quite  clear  that  since  the  mass  of  the  waters  contains 
organisms  that  breathe  and  live,  and  since  life  goes  on  notwithstand- 
ing the  unceasing  production  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  destruction  of 
oxygen,  both  necessary  consequences  of  their  life  and  respiration,  there 
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mast  exist  some  anceasiiig  agency  by  means  of  wliich  new  oxygen  is 
aJderi  and  carbonic  acid  carried  away.  Otherwise  aquatic  life  would 
soon  cease.  In  other  tortus,  tliete  must  exist  a  perpetual  exchange 
betireen  the  gases  dissolved  in  the  waters  and  tlinse  which  make  up 
llie  iitmosphere,  just  as  tliere  goes  on  a  peri'etuai  exchange  between 
tlie  air  of  any  place  where  the  atmosphere  ia  vitiated — a  town,  ii  manu- 
factory, a  room — and  the  air  of  the  streets  or  surronndiug  country. 
Ami  tlie  exchanges  which  go  on  between  air  and  water,  and  between  the 
general  atmosphere  and  those  multitndinons  centers,  great  or  small, 
fflienj  the  normal  proportions  of  the  gases  of  air  are  being  constantly 
altered,  mnst  indeed  be  most  nicely  adjusted,  since  by  no  method  have 
we  yet  been  able  to  detect  any  alteration  in  the  comiwsition  of  the 
atmo-iphere.  The  etiuilibriam  mi-"*  be  unceasingly  maintained.  That 
equilibrium  is  a  very  interestinj  latter.  Interesting  in  two  senses — 
piaetically,  since  life  depends  v  >  it,  and  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view,  as  it  is  the  consequence  of         neral  established  law. 

How,  then,  is  that  exchange  <  ed  between  air  and  water,  without 
nhicli  life  would   soon  extingi  ill  life,  without  which  the  living 

organisms  of  water  would  soon  Iti      -f  life  im[>ossible  to  themselves  and 
to  their  congenert^T     Dy  means  o.      lat  may  be  termed  "the  breathing 
of  the  waters."    The  waters  breatlie — that  is,  expire  obnoxious  gases 
and  inspire  those  that  are  useful ;  they  expel  carbonic  acid  and  collect 
oxygen.    IJithision  is  the  maiu  agency  of  this  grand  function  of  waters, 
,     aud  it  is  enough  that  both  air  ai      nater  be  in  presence  and  contiict  to 
insure  the  operation.     But  dir>ii.i.oii  is  not  alone  at  work;   nnotlier 
Hjretiry  c"<ifierates.     It  does  not  at  first  seem  that  dnst  would  have 
any  influence,  and  few  would  suppose  that  it  plays  any  part  here.     It 
does,  however,  and  the  enormous  quantity  of  it  which,  imperceptibly  in 
Doet  cases,  is  carried  from  the  land  over  the  seas,  where  it  falls  and 
slowly  sinks  to  settle  at  the  bottom  as  a  soft  red  or  gray  mmi — the  first 
stage  of  new  strata  of  rocks — is  a  great  help  toward  the  respiration  of 
the  seas.    As  J.  Thoulet  has  shown,  every  particle,  however  small  and 
miaute,  carries  some  air  which  adheres  to  it  and  does  not  escape  when 
submerged:  this  air  slowly  dissolves  in  the  surroundiug  water.    The 
eiperiinental  proof  is  easy.     Bring  some  water  to  the  boiling  i)oint,  in 
order  to  expel  the  gases  dissolved  in  it,  and  then  .idd  some  potash  and 
PfTogallic  acid.    This  mixture  turns  black  when  in  presence  of  oxygen 
byreason  of  the  action  of  the  latter  on  the  acid.     Under  onlinary  con- 
ditions, the  experiment  being  thus  pre|>ared,  what  one  witnesses  is 
this:  The  surface  of  the  water  blackens  and  the  black  color  extends 
slowly  toward  the  bottom,  according  to  the  ratio  of  diffusion  of  atmos- 
pheric oxygen  in  the  mixture.    The  rapidity,  or  rather  slowness,  of  the 
change  of  color  is  the  measure  of  the  slowness  of  difl'usion.     Now,  throw 
some  fine  dnst  into  the  vessel  containing  the  water  so  prepared.    What 
happens  then  is  that  each  grain  or  particle,  while  falling  through  the 
liquid,  leaves  behind  it  a  black  line  which  marks  its  path  exactly,  and 
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Some  special  points  are  to  be  noted  concerning  salt  water.  Of  course 
the  constituents  of  atmospheric  air  are  met  with  iii  sea  water.  But, 
generally  speaking,  the  variations  in  the  proportions  of  these  constit- 
uents are  less  numerous  and  of  less  importance.  The  seas,  generally 
considered,  make  up  a  more  homogeneous  whole  than  any  river  of  large 
dimensions.  Between  the  south  Atlantic  and  the  north  Atlantic  less 
differences  are  to  be  expected,  and  less  found,  than  in  the  Thames  or 
the  Seine,  below  and  above  London  or  Paris.  A  priori  it  is  obvious  that 
there  are  less  causes  of  difference  in  aeration  in  the  two  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  than  there  are  in  any  of  the  two  rivers  in  two  points  not  10 
miles  apart.  It  is  quite  obvious  also  that  local  differences,  such  as 
exist  at  the  mouth  of  a  great  river  that  has  just  passed  through  a 
large  town,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Hudson,  the  Thames,  or  the  Gironde, 
must  be  ver^'^  soon  dissipated  in  the  enormous  mass  of  the  ocean 
through  the  agency  of  tides,  currents,  and  winds.  Upon  the  whole, 
generally  speaking,  none  of  those  local  differences  are  of  any  real 
importance.  There  are,  however,  differences  which  should  be  noticed, 
but  their  causes  are  quite  different  from  those  which  obtain  in  the  pre- 
ceding case.  The  most  important  are  observed  when  we  compare  speci- 
mens of  water  obtained  from  different  depths.  Carpenter  noticed  the 
fact  and  comparing  specimens  of  water  obtained  in  the  same  vertical 
line,  at  depths  of  750,  800,  and  862  fathoms,  he  observed  the  following 
composition  of  the  air  extracted: 


750  fathoms.    800  fathoms.    862  fathoms. 


18.8 

17.8 

17.2 

49.3 

48.5 

34.5 

31.9 

33.7 

48.3 

Oxygen  

NitrogeD 

Carbonic  acid 


While  the  proportion  of  oxygen  decreases  with  increasing  depth,  that 
of  carbonic  acid  increases  in  a  marked  manner.  No  very  satifactory 
explanation  of  this  fact  has  been  yet  provided. 

We  have  now  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  this  topic,  and  none  will  doubt 
that  air — that  is,  the  constituents  of  air,  to  put  it  in  exact  terms — inti- 
mately mingles  with  the  waters  that  cover  three-fourths  of  our  planet. 
While  waters  do  not  contain  atmospheric  air  as  such,  and  while  the 
gases  dissolved  in  them  do  not  make  up  normal  air,  they  contain  the 
elements  of  the  latter,  and  the  proportions  are  sufficient  to  maintain 
aquatic  life.  We  may  consider  that  these  elements  are  found  in  water, 
even  at  the  most  consideruble  depths,  although  we  have  no  positive 
proof  of  it. 

Now,  it  is  quite  clear  thiit  since  the  mass  of  the  waters  contains 
organisms  that  breathe  and  live,  and  since  life  goes  on  notwithstand- 
ing the  unceasing  production  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  destruction  of 
oxygen,  both  necessary  consequences  of  their  life  and  respiration,  there 
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must  exist  some  unceasing  agency  by  means  of  which  new  oxygen  is 
added  and  carbonic  acid  carried  away.  Otherwise  aquatic  life  would 
800U  cease.  In  other  terms,  there  must  exist  a  perpetual  exchange 
between  the  gases  dissolved  in  the  waters  and  those  which  make  up 
the  atmosphere,  just  as  there  goes  on  a  perpetual  exchange  between 
the  air  of  any  place  where  the  atmosphere  is  vitiated — a  town,  a  manu- 
factory, a  room — and  the  air  of  the  streets  or  surrounding  country. 
And  the  exchanges  which  go  on  between  air  and  water,  and  between  the 
general  atmosphere  and  those  multitudinous  centers,  great  or  small, 
where  the  normal  proportions  of  the  gases  of  air  are  being  constantly 
altered,  must  indeed  be  most  nicely  adjusted,  since  by  no  method  have 
we  yet  been  able  to  detect  any  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  equilibrium  must  be  unceasingly  maintained.  That 
equilibrium  is  a  very  interesting  matter.  Interesting  in  two  senses — 
practically,  since  life  depends  upon  it,  and  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view,  as  it  is  the  consequence  of  a  general  established  law. 

How,  then,  is  that  exchange  effected  between  air  and  water,  without 
which  life  would  soon  extinguish  all  life,  without  which  the  living 
organisms  of  water  would  soon  render  life  impossible  to  themselves  and 
to  their  congeners?    By  means  of  what  may  be  termed  ''the  breathing 
of  the  waters."    The  waters  breathe — that  is,  expire  obnoxious  gases 
and  inspire  those  that  are  useful;  they  expel  carbonic  acid  and  collect 
oxygen.    Diflhision  is  the  main  agency  of  this  grand  function  of  waters, 
and  it  is  enough  that  both  air  and  water  be  in  presence  and  contact  to 
insure  the  operation.     But  diffusion  is  not  alone  at  work;   another 
agency  cooperates.    It  does  not  at  first  seem  that  dust  would  have 
any  influence,  and  few  would  suppose  that  it  plays  any  i)art  here.     It 
does,  however,  and  the  enormous  quantity  of  it  wliicli,  imperceptibly  hi 
most  cases,  is  carried  from  the  land  over  the  seas,  where  it  falls  and 
slowly  sinks  to  settle  at  the  bottom  as  a  soft  red  or  gray  mud — the  first 
stage  of  new  strata  of  rocks — is  a  great  help  toward  the  respiration  of 
the  seas.     As  J.  Thoulet  has  shown,  every  particle,  however  small  and 
minute,  carries  some  air  which  adheres  to  it  and  does  not  escaj)e  when 
submerged:  this  air  slowly  dissolves  in  the  surrounding  water.    The 
experimental  proof  is  easy.     Bring  some  water  to  the  boiling  jKHiit,  in 
order  to  expel  the  gases  dissolved  in  it,  and  then  add  some  i)otash  and 
pyrogallic  acid.     This  mixture  turns  black  when  in  presence  of  oxygen 
by  reason  of  the  action  of  the  latter  on  the  acid.     Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, the  experiment  being  thus  prei)ared,  what  one  witnesses  is 
this:  The  surface  of  the  water  blackens  and  the  black  color  extends 
slowly  toward  the  bottom,  according  to  the  ratio  of  diffnsion  of  atmos- 
pheric oxygen  in  the  mixture.     The  rapidity,  or  rather  slowness,  of  the 
change  of  color  is  the  measure  of  the  slowness  of  dittiision.     Now,  throw 
some  fine  dust  into  the  vessel  containing  the  water  so  prepared.    What 
happens  then  is  that  each  grain  or  particle,  while  falling  through  the 
liquid,  leaves  behind  it  a  black  line  which  marks  its  path  exactly,  and 
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there  are  as  many  vertical  streaks  in  the  colorless  solution  as  there 
were  particles  of  dust  thrown  into  it.  Each  particle's  atmosphere  of 
air  acts  upon  the  pyrogallic  acid,  and  instantly  causes  the  change  of 
color.  The  experiment  is  a  very  elegant  one,  and  provides  a  very  con- 
vincing demonstration,  and  when  one  thinks  of  the  number  of  dust 
particles  (either  of  terrestrial  origin  or  coming  from  the  interplanetary 
spaces  under  the  form  of  microscopical  meteorites)  which  uninterrupt- 
edly pour  down  on  the  oceans  like  some  paradoxical  dry  rain,  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  importance  of  these  infinitesimal  particles  to  all 
aquatic  organisms  is  great.  From  this  point  of  view,  a  catastrophe 
like  that  of  Krakatoa  becomes  a  blessing,  and  each  volcanic  outbreak 
with  its  concomitant  cloud  of  dust  and  cinders,  which  often  spreads 
over  hundreds  of  square  miks,  and  gives  forth  a  soft  slow  rain  of  solid 
particles  which  fall  through  the  air  to  the  water  and  thence  to  the 
underlying  abysses,  is  doubtless  a  benefit  to  aquatic  organisms.  It 
may  seem  absurd  to  speak  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  volcanic  catas- 
trophes upon  the  denizens  of  the  ocean;  the  fact  is  nevertheless  incon- 
testable. Nature  abounds  in  such  curious  and  unexpected  interactions. 
Most  of  these,  as  yet,  escape  us,  but  some  now  and  then  become  apparent, 
and  go  to  show  how  difficult  and  complex  is  the  study  of  life  or  biology, 
in  its  real  sense,  and  how  essential  is  the  knowledge  of  circumstances 
and  surroundings. 

The  experiment  which  has  just  been  referred  to  suggested  to  Paul 
Eegnard  the  means  of  measuring,  so  to  speak,  the  rapidity  of  the  ocean's 
respiration,  the  rapidity  of  diflTusion  of  the  aerial  gases  in  w^ater,  and 
especially  that  of  oxygen,  which  is  the  most  important  for  organisms. 
The  method  is  very  simple.  All  that  is  required  is  a  large  glass  tube, 
some  3  yards  long,  closed  at  the  lower  end,  placed  vertically,  and  tilled 
with  water  holding  Coupier  blue  in  solution,  saturated  with  hydrosul- 
phide  of  soda.  This  solution,  a  pale  yellow  in  color,  turns  blue  under 
the  influence  of  oxygen.  The  tube  thus  filled  is  left  to  itself  and  each 
day  an  observation  is  made  of  the  point  to  which  the  blue  layer  has 
extended.  The  first  day  the  mere  surface  only  is  blue,  but  by  degrees 
the  underlying  strata  also  turn  blue,  according  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  atmospheric  oxygen  diftuses  and  is  absorbed.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, P.  Regnard  noted  that  in  the  course  of  three  months  oxygen 
diffused  no  farther  than  about  a  yard  from  the  surfiice,  and  the  rate  of 
propagation  is  hardly  a  centimeter  per  day.  If  such  is  the  normal 
ratio,  air  penetrates  water  at  the  rate  of  4  meters  per  year,  and  if,  ''at 
the  beginning" — of  which  so  nuuih  is  said,  and  so  little  known  or  know- 
able — the  sea  was  entirely  devoid  of  oxygen,  no  less  than  a  thousand 
years  were  required  to  allow  atmospheric  oxygen  to  penetrate  to  the 
depth  of  4,(K)0  meters,  a  depth  which  we  all  know  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  ocean. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  respiration  of  waters  is  very  slow — at  least  it 
is  very  slow  so  far  as  diffusion  alone  is  concerned.     But,  as  already 
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iiotiwl.  (litl'ii.sioii  is  not  t)ie  sole  agency,  nud  it  is  quite  clear  tljiit  the 
nhite  crested  waves,  all  foam  ami  sparkliLg  with  air  hubbies,  that  the 
winds,  the  curreuts,  the  tides,  and  lastly  t!ie  dust  particles  have  done 
itnd  are  doing  much  to  hasten  the  process,  and  accelerate  the  exeoii- 
tioi]  of  Ihe  great  respiratory  function  of  the  deep.  No  method,  unfortu- 
DS!e!y,Uas  yet  been  devised  tor  measuring  the  rapidity  of  this  process; 
and  before  it  can  be  done,  some  manner  by  which  the  approximate 
DQQiberof  dust  particles  falling  into  the  seas  can  be  ascertained  should 
•if  ronrse  be  discovered.     The  problem  Is  -a  dillicalt  one,  tndy. 

II. — Air  vrom  the  Chemical  I'oint  of  View. 

Considered  by  the  ancients,  ami  even  by  modern  philosophers  till 
»  very  recent  period,  as  one  of  the  four  initial  elements  (earth,  air, 
Kilter,  )tnd  fire),  air  was  unable  to  keep  this  position  after  the  birth  of 
mwlern  chemistry.  Like  most  other  substances  it  hits  had  to  reduce 
(»nw(ierably  its  pretensions.  They  were  of  no  avail  in  presence  of 
the  metho<l8  of  chemistry.  Insteiul  of  being,  as  formerly  supjiosed,  an 
element,  a  homogeneous  matter  out  of  whicli  no  known  method  of 
reduction  can  obtain  two  or  more  diH'ering  substances,  air  has  shown 
rtwif  to  be  uothing  more  than  a  mixture  of  did'erent  elements.  A  mix- 
tuie.  a  mechanical  mixture;  not  a  oomiHnind.  Air  is  not  like  water,  in 
irliich  two  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  are  combined  and  make  up  a 
tliird  body  exceedingly  diB'ereut  ui  properties  from  those  out  of  which 
it  is  made,  nor  like  the  enormous  number  of  compounds  known  to 
eheuiislry  in  which  two  or  more  elementary  substances  are  combined 
iti  lifliiiitc  priiportions  and  form  new  substances  more  or  less  iseciil- 
iar,  bat  invariable,  and  possessing  properties  which  neither  of  the 
elements  possesses;  it  is  a  mixture  only.  This  may  be  demonstrated 
in  various  ways.  When  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  the  fundamental  elements 
of  the  air,  are  mixed  together,  no  beat  is  evolved,  no  heat  is  absorbed, 
B8  is  the  case  in  the  pre|)aration  of  most  comi>ouuds.  Again,  the 
refringency  of  air  is  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  refringency  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  when  experimentally  mixed  In  the  proportions  in  which 
they  occur  in  the  atmosphere;  and  the  ratio  of  oxygen  to  nitrogen  is 
not  ft  simple  one;  lastly,  when  in  presence  of  air,  water  dissolves  differ- 
ent  proportions  of  the  different  constituents  of  the  former;  it  dissolves 
each  gas  according  to  its  own  proper  coefficient  of  solubility. 

These  four  proofs  are  considered  as  more  than  sufficient  to  show  that 
air  is  a  mixture,  not  a  compound.  It  may  be  added,  moreover,  that 
while  the  composition  of  the  atmo3i)bere  is  fairly  uniform  as  a  whole, 
it  is  not  ubsolately  so;  the  one  or  the  other  constituent  is  more  or  less 
■bondant  according  to  circamstances.  No  chemical  compound  otl'ers 
SDcb  rariability  in  composition;  its  constituents  are  c<mstant,  always 
the  same,  and  in  the  same  ratios,  while  in  a  mixtnre  every  variation  is 
possible,  and  may  be  expected. 
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And  now,  what  are  the  constituents  of  this  mixture?  Our  knowl- 
edge of  these  elements,  as  well  as  that  of  air  itself,  considered  as  a 
whole,  is  of  recent  date.  While  it  would  require  more  space  than  we 
can  spare  to  give  a  full  historical  account  of  the  chemistry  of  ^ir,  the 
principal  facts  may  be  briefly  summarized. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  a  French  physician,  Jean  Rey,  was 
the  first  who  proved  the  materiality  of  air,  and  his  experiment  was 
repeated  and  confirmed  by  Galileo  in  1640,  and  by  Otto  von  Guericke 
in  1650.  Jean  Mayow,  in  1669,  was  the  first  to  prove  that  air  is  not  an 
element,  a  homogeneous  substance.  He  suspected  the  fact  that  air 
contains  two  different  gases,  of  which  the  one,  which  he  called  "iiitro- 
aerial,"  maintains  combustion  or  fire  and  respiration,  while  the  other 
does  nothing  of  the  sort.  In  short,  he  suspected  the  presence  of  the 
two  different  gases  which  are  now  named  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  Had 
he  lived  longer,  Mayow  might  have  discovered  the  facts  which  are  the 
basis  of  Lavoisier's  fame. 

In  1774  Priestly^  made  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction  when  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  separation  of  the  two  principal  gases  which 
make  up  air,  and  on  the  same  date  Scheele^  did  the  same,  going  some- 
what further,  as  he  discovered  the  ratio  of  what  he  called  ''dephlo- 
gisticated  air"  (or  oxygen)  to  " phlogisticated  air"  (or  nitrogen).  Both, 
however,  fell  into  the  same  error.  Both  considered  the  two  gases  as 
identical,  but  possessing  difl'erent  properties.  No  doubt  the  properties 
are  different,  but  the  differences  are  inherent  to  the  gases  themselves; 
the  one  is  not  a  form  of  the  other  and  can  not  be  transformed  into  the 
other,  and  the  differences  are  much  more  numerous  than  these  two 
pioneers  of  chemistry  perceived. 

To  Lavoisier  was  reserved  the  honor  of  providing  precise  and  unas- 
sailable knowledge  concerning  the  nature  and  composition  of  air.  To 
prove  that  air,  as  already  demonstrated,  is  made  up  of  two  elements, 
the  one  adequate  the  other  inadequate  to  maintain  combustion  and 
respiration,  was  no  difficult  task.  But  he  went  farther  on  his  road  by 
means  of  the  following  experiment,  one  that  is  fundamental  in  the 
history  of  chemistry:  He  placed  a  known  amount  of  mercury,  carefully 
weighed,  in  a  retort  whose  long  curved  neck  oi)ened  into  an  inverted 
glass  tube  placed  on  a  mercury  trough.  By  means  of  a  curved  pipette 
he  sucked  out  part  of  the  air  in  the  tube,  and  consequently  the  mercury 
rose  within  it  to  some  height.  The  point  to  which  the  mercury  rose 
was  carefully  marked,  and  then  the  retort  was  submitted  to  the  influ- 
ence of  heat.  The  temperature  was  360°  C,  and  on  the  second  day 
he  perceived  that  small  red  pellicles  were  forming  at  the  surface  of  the 
mercury.  During  a  week,  tbe  heating  being  continued,  the  pellicles 
kept  forming,  and  then  no  more  appeared.  He  kept  up  his  fire  during 
four  days  more  and  then  put  it  out.     When  the  apparatus  was  cooled 


'  Horu  in  Enj^land  in  1733;  died  in  Pennsylvania,  1804. 
2  Born  in  Sweden  in  1742;  died  1786. 
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<)[iirii,  lie  saw  that  in  tlie  glaas  tube  tlie  ni»ri-iiry  roRe  higher  t)i;in 
hithre  the  experinicut,  and  he  observed  tbnt  the  reiuntniug  gnn  wna 
ojiuble  to  maintain  res])iratiiiit  and  combustion.  In  it  small  auimala 
(Ik-d  uud  11  light  went  out.  He  then  cx)l]e(.'te(l  the  red  pellicles,  weighed 
tlifin,  put  tbeni  in  a  retort  whose  neck  opened  under  a  ginss  tube 
filled  with  mercury,  and  heated  the  retort  to  400'^  C.  The  jiellii'les 
incited  awivy;  tbey  yielded  a  certain  itmouiit  of  mercury  which  was 
deposited  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  while  in  the  glass  tube  sonic  cubit 
indies  of  a  peculiar  gaa  had  aceunmlated  at  the  to|i.  The  volume  of 
this  gas  corresi>o»ded  exactly  with  the  volume  of  air  which  had  dia- 
aplifAred  in  the  preceding  e.v|^>erimeDt,  and  this  gas  was  fully  able  to 
niiiiulain  eouibastiou. 

TliBS  was  performed  the  first  -"-i""!-^  of  air,  and  Lavoisier  canio  to 
Uie  conclusion  that  that  fluid  two  gases — one  whieh  forms 

onp  sixth  of  the  whole  volume  favorable  to  combustion  ajid 

respiration,  while  the  other,  a  ^   to  five-sisths  of  the  whole 

volame,  is  favorable  to  neither.  rst  was  oxygen ;  the  last  azote, 

ornitrngeii.' 

I[  is  now  more  than  a  eenturj  these  laets  were  discovered,  and 

became  tiie  corner  stones  of  raoii  'raistry.    Up  to  that  time  it  was 

nisreemiurieal  alcbeiny,  and  a  I  )f  erroneous  notions.     A  number 

of  nit-tboda,  much  superior  as  ft  recision  is  concerned,  have  been 

devised  for  the  purpose  of  air  a  j,  and  of  gas  analysis  geneially. 

The  eudiometric  method,  pro|  led  byGay-Lusaac  and  Humboldt, 
is  oue  of  the  best  known.     It  tsed  upon  the  fact  that  if  hydro- 

.  gen  is  added  to  air,  Hud  the  eU.:i»ie  spark  passed  through  the  nnx- 
tare,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  aud  the  hydrogen  added  to  the  mixture 
combine  in  definite  and  constant  ratio  and  form  water.  A  very  simple 
calculation  gives  tbe  amount  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  mixture.  The 
weighing  method  of  J.  6.  Dumas  and  Boussingault,  invented  in  1841, 
ia  qnite  different.  It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when  air,  deprived 
of  aqueous  vapor  and  carbon  dioxide,  is  made  to  pass  through  a  tube 
coDtaining  metallic  copper  reduced  by  means  of  hydrogen,  and  heated 
to  redness,  it  yields  its  oxygen  to  the  copper,  and  if  the  copper  is 
weighed  before  and  after,  the  amoant  or  weight  of  oxygen  contained  in 
tie  volame  of  air  ex]>erimented  upon  is  at  once  known.  If  tbe  remain- 
der of  the  gas,  that  portion  which  has  not  combined  with  the  copper, 
be  collected  in  an  empty  receiver  weigbed  before  and  after  the  experi- 
ment, the  increase  in  weight  of  the  receiver  shows  the  ijuantity  of 
nitrogen  contained  in  the  original  volume  of  air.  Twenty  other  meth- 
ods, more  or  less  similar  to  the  preceding  one,  have  been  devised  by 
Brnnner,  Regnanlt  and  Beiset,  Doyere,  liunsen,  Williamson,  liussell, 

'TlteM  naineB  were  giveo  b;  Lavoitiier.  Oxytfca  is  dorivKil  frimi  o^i^,  acid,  and 
yirrda,  to  produce,  beimoBe  one  of  tbe  properties  of  oxygen  is  to  fonn  acids  \vlieii 
eombioed  witb  many  other  sabatancee.  Azote  is  derived  from  privative  a  nnd  Jlmi;, 
Kfe,  because  azote  is  not  saitable  for  livinK  anhnaU,  and  can  not  tiiaintuin  life. 
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etc.,  but  this  is  not  tbe  place  to  describe  them,  and  all  text-books  of 
chemistry  give  a  full  account  of  them. 

It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  know  that  it  is  fully  established  that 
atmospheric  air  is  a  mixture;  that  this  mixture  is  principally  made  up 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  that  we  are  provided  with  methods  and 
implements  by  means  of  which  air  may  be  analyzed,  and  the  least 
traces  of  its  constituent  elements  detected.^ 

These  elements  are  numerous,  but  they  differ  greatly  in  importance. 

Fundamentally,  air  comprises  20.81  volumes  of  oxygen,  79.19  volumes 
of  nitrogen,  and  some  ten-thousandths  of  carbon  dioxide.  In  some 
localities  or  under  certain  circumsttinces  a  few  other  ^  gases  may  also 
be  found  in  air,  in  very  small  quantities. 

We  must  now  consider  in  turn  each  of  these  elements. 

Oxygen  comes  first.  Not  that  it  is  present  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
but  from  many  points  of  view  it  is  a  most  important  part  of  the 
atmosphere. 

This  gas  is  heavier  than  air  as  a  whole  (while  nitrogen  is  lighter), 
and  in  1,000  liters  of  air  there  are  208  liters  of  oxygen  against  792  of 
nitrogen.  This  ratio  seems  to  be  constant,  although  Dalton  and  Babi- 
net,  arguing  theoretically,  supposed  that  oxygen  is  less  abundant  in 
the  air  at  high  altitudes,  and  that  the  i>roportion  of  this  gas  decreases 
as  the  distance  from  the  sea  level  is  increased — oxygen  being  rather 
more  abundant  in  low  regions,  and  near  the  surface.  Of  course,  if  such 
were  the  case,  the  reverse  would  obtain  for  nitrogen.  This  gas  should 
be  more  abundant  at  high  levels,  and  less  near  the  sea  level.  Accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  Dalton  and  Babinet,  at  10,000  meters  above  the  sea 
level,  1,000  liters  of  air  should  contain  only  184  liters  of  oxygen  against 
816  of  nitrogen.    These  speculations  may  be  interesting,  but  as  they 


^  In  view  of  recent  facts  this  is  too  positive  a  sentence.  Great  was  the  surprise  of 
the  chemists  when  they  heard  that  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Professor  Ramsay  had  discov- 
ered a  new  element  in  atmospheric  air.  This  should  inspire  them  with  some  caution, 
and  induce  them  not  to  put  so  much  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  their  methods. 
More  of  this  hereafter.     [Note  added  to  proofs  in  1896]. 

2 To  the  normal  constituents  of  atmosphere  one  remains  to  be  ad<led,  and  that  is 
argon,  discovered  in  the  year  1894  by  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Professor  Ramsay,  to 
whom,  on  this  account,  the  $10,000  Thomas  Hodgkins  prize  has  been  most  deservedly 
awarded. 

Argon,  thus  called  because  it  seemed  to  be  an  inert  and  inactive  gas,  slow  to 
combine  with  other  substances,  was  certainly  contained  in  Cavendish's  test  tubes, 
but  Cavendish  considered  it  as  nitrogen,  and  thus  failed  to  add  this  substance  to 
the  list  of  cheniiiml  elements.  Argon  is  present  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  proportion 
of  somewhat  less  than  1  per  cent;  M.  Th.  Schloesing  obtains  0.935  argon  for  100 
air,  in  volumes.  MM.  MacDonald  and  Kellar  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  detect 
argon  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  animals  and  plants  (mice  and  pease),  but  Mr. 
Ramsay  has  found  it  in  meteoric  iron.  Argon  liquefies  at — 128^  under  38  atmos- 
pheres pressure,  and  freezes  at— 189^.  It  is  not  as  inactive  as  at  first  supposed, 
as  Berthelot  has  been  able  to  combine  it  with  benzine  under  the  influence  of  the 
electric  discharge.  This  gas  does  not  seem  to  play  any  active  part  in  respiration;  it 
is  inert  and  useless,  like  nitrogen.     [Note  added  to  proofs,  1896.] 
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are  in  direct  coiitrailietiou  with  poiiitive  facta  and  observatioua  we  may 
dismiss  tlieiu  aa  "  cliildien  of  faucy."  The  clieinist  Tlii^nard  analyzed 
air  collected  at  7,000  meters  height  by  Gay-Lussac,  and  found  no  trace 
of  sucb  difference.  Similar  observations,  <lne  to  Dumas  and  Boiissin- 
gnalt,  prove  that  these  theories  are  not  sustained  by  stern  reality,  and, 
iu  brief,  chemists  are  agreed  that,  as  far  as  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are 
coQi;erued,  the  composition  of  atmosplierie  air  is  uniform  and  constant, 
wilh  very  slight  exceptions.  This  ia  the  result  of  numerous  observa- 
tions made  in  different  and  distant  plaues,  at  different  heights,  at  dis- 
tant epochs,  and  Dumas  and  Bonssingault,  who  have  devoted  much 
work  and  time  to  the  matter,  have  always  obtained  similar  ratios,  or  at 
least  ratios  so  nearly  identical  that  the  differences  are  not  more  con- 
siderable than  may  occur  in  the  best  conducted  experiments — they  keep 
witliin  the  limits  of  unavoidatJe  cnra.  So  we  may  consider  air  as 
i>eing  as  perfectly  uniform  in  co  ion,  as  it  might  be  expected  to 

1)6  in  view  of  the  circumstances 

Now,  where  did  this  oxygen  01  te?   Whence  does  it  comet   From 

ifbat  source  is  it  supplied?  A  „v,...plete  answer  to  this  question  can 
only  be  given  by  those  who  know  how  things  stood  in  the  beginning, 
and  who  onderstaud  the  origin  of  matter,  forw,  life,  and  some  other  of 
tbose  troublesome  aud  perplexing  problems.  Uxygeu  must  be  a  very 
anciently  established  inhabitant  of  our  planet,  and  its  origin,  like  that 
of  the  "old"  families,  is  lost  in  o  ure  mystery.  At  all  events  there 
it  is,  and  wherever  it  comes  fro  nOwsoever  it  has  been  evolved,  one 
thing  seems  positive,  and  that  he  fact  that  there  are  at  present, 
*i  far  as  we  know,  uo  important  sources  whence  a  considerable  amount 
of  this  gas  may  be  derived  and  added  to  the  current  stock.  In  view 
of  tbis,  the  stability  of  its  normal  ratio  in  the  air,  DOtwithstandiug  the 
enonnoas  quantity  of  it  consumed  by  living  beings  and  in  combustion, 
becomes  a  riddle  well  worthy  of  some  attention. 

We  know  that  the  entire  atmosphere  contains  over  one  million  billions 
of  kilograms  of  oxygen;  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  weight  of  the 
minerals  of  our  globe  is  oxygen;  that  eight-ninths  of  the  weight  of 
water  consists  of  this  same  gas,  which  is,  moreover,  abundantly  present 
in  the  tissues  of  all  living  organisms.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know 
at  present  of  bat  one  source  of  oxygen,  discovered  by  Priestley,  and 
Anther  investigated  by  Perceval  and  Senebier.  I  refer  to  plants.  It 
is  a  fact  familiar  to  all  that  plants  are  endowed  with  the  faculty — 
ftscribed  to  the  chlorophyll  contained  in  their  tissues' — of  breaking  up 
carbon  dioxide  into  its  elements;  that  is  to  say,  into  carbon  which  goes 
to  the  repair  or  increase  of  the  tissues,  aud  oxygen,  which,  on  being 
freed,  diflftises  itself  throughout  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  There 
certainly  is  one  source  of  oxygen.  Are  there  any  others!  Their 
existence  is  doubtful.    Of  course  we  know  that  a  nmnber  of  cliemical 


'Thefaot  is  probable  bat  DotoertaiD,  for  cUluTopbyll  lias  not  ;ot  been  antlsfactorily 
lepuated  £n>m  the  tisBiiea  in  order  to  investigate  its  cbemical  powers. 
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reactions  eftect  the  liberation  of  oxygen,  water  electrolysis,  the  decom- 
position of  chlorate  of  potassium,  or  of  sulpliuric  acid  under  the  influ- 
ence of  heat,  for  instance;  but  do  any  of  these  chemical  processes,  or 
any  others  similar  in  result  if  not  in  method,  occur  in  nature  on  any 
important  scale?  We  do  not  know,  but  it  seems  doubtful.  At  all  events, 
since  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  remains  fairly  constant,  there 
must  be  some  agency  by  means  of  which  the  enormous  mass  of  oxygen 
which  is  daily,  hourly,  at  every  moment,  absorbed  in  consequence  of 
the  organic  and  inorganic  combustions  occurring  over  the  whole  globe, 
is,  so(»ner  or  later,  returned  to  the  atmosphere.  Plants  are  the  only 
agency  at  present  known  by  which  this  process  is  effected.  At  all 
events  they  effect  part  of  it.  But  are  they  equal  to  the  task  of  effect- 
ing the  whole?  The  question  has  not  been  yet  answered  in  quite 
satisfactory  terms.  Mr.  T.  L.  Phipsou  has  recently  endeavored  to  fill 
this  gap,  and  to  show  that  plants  are  even  a  more  important  source 
of  oxygen  than  is  commonly  admitted.  He  cultivated  a  convolvulus 
plant  in  an  artificial  atmosphere,  entirely  devoid  of  oxygen,  but  con- 
taining some  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide,  with  the  result  that  a  part 
of  the  latter  gas  disappeared,  its  place  being  taken  by  oxygen,  which 
can  only  have  been  evolved  by  the  plant.  Mr.  G.  Meyer  had  previously 
expressed  the  opinion  that  oxygen  is  thus  generated,  but  Mr.  Phipson's 
experiment  is  of  great  interest.  The  whole  matter  is  very  important, 
for,  if  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  atmosphere  has  been  evolved  by 
plants,  one  may  ask  whether  there  has  not  been  some  time  when  the 
atmosphere  was  very  i^oor  in  oxygen  and  very  rich  in  carbon  dioxide, 
and  whether  some  time  may  not  arrive  when,  conversely,  the  atmos- 
phere will  be  well  provided  with  oxygen  and  very  deficient  in  carbon 
dioxide.  If  such  were  to  be  the  case,  the  equilibrium  and  homogeneity 
of  air,  as  far  as  its  composition  is  concerned,  would  be  very  unstable 
and  temporary  matters.  But  no  answer  of  a  satisfactory  character  can 
yet  be  given  to  such  questions. 

It  may  be  added  that,  according  to  less  recent  data,  1  hectare,  (a 
little  over  2  acres)  of  forest  exhausts  each  year  the  atmosphere  of  some 
11,000  kilograms,  or  5,596  cubic  meters,  of  carbon  dioxide,  while  in 
return  it  yields  nearly  as  much  (5,594  cubic  meters)  oxygen.  A  field 
of  oats,  similarly,  returns  about  as  much  oxygen  as  it  absorbs  carbon 
dioxide.  Perhaps  other  agencies  are  at  work  and  make  up  for  the  enor- 
mous consumption  of  oxygen  effected  by  human,  animal,  and  plant  res- 
piration, and  by  inorganic  combustions  generally,  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  us  that  adequate  proof  has  yet  been  furnished  that  plants  alone  are 
able  to  return  to  the  atmosphere  the  oxygen  which  they,  with  all  other 
living  beings,  take  from  it.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  subject  of 
the  origin  of  oxygen,  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  methods  by 
which,  notwithstanding  an  enormous  consumption,  the  ratio  of  this 
gas  remains  fairly  constant  at  the  present  time. 

While  the  proportion  of  oxygen   in  air  is  constant,   or  tolerably 
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nnirnrm,  it  must  uot  be  forgotten  tbat  oertain  local  conditions  luuy 
tcjidto  iiivreaee  or  decrease  its  uoiuial  ratio.  Xor  could  it  lie  otlivr- 
wise.  However  rapid  the  diffusion  of  gaseK,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
tliBt  when  one  of  ttie  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  is  being  rapidly 
Kabtrauted  or  added  in  great  quantities,  tht-  normal  ratio  in  that  vicin- 
ity rnnKt  Iw  more  or  less  altered.  In  a  crowded  room  wliere  ventilation 
h  inadeqnate  the  ratio  of  oxygen  decreases,  and  the  same  happens  in 
places  where  intense  cornhnstion  is  going  on — in  mine  shaftti,  where 
ttloff  osidizariou  of  materials  is  a  nearly  constant  pheiiouieDon.  In 
brirf,  where  the  destructiou  of  osygen  is  uot  compensated  by  rapid 
Tentitatiou,  the  proportion  of  this  gas  to  the  remainder  of  the  air  must 
dei-rease.  tJnder  the  same  conditions,  of  course,  the  ratio  of  earbou 
iliuxiile  must  and  does  increfise,  ited  observations  have  »howu. 

But  such  local  accidents,  sucli  .  alterations  of  the  composition 

of  tiie  air,  have  no  intiuence  o  general   atmosphere;    they    are 

teii]p<irary.  very  slight,  and  tlii  '^  rapidly  obliterated.     Even  the 

respiration  of  some  two,  three,  i:  million  inliabitauts,  as  in  a  large 

city,  does  not  afl'ect  the  comp<  i   of  the  air  of  the  streets;   and 

London,  Chicago,  or  Paris  exert  -lore  influence  on  the  surrounding 
aiinospliere,  into  which  tliey  poi  rents  of  carbon  dioxide,  than  any 

iorest,  for  instance,  where  the  (asu  is  reversed,  and  where  oxygen  is 
produced   in  abundance.     Diffn  takes  place  irameiliately,  and  no 

it]i|)ri'ciable  alteration  can  be  deu»:icd,  save  in  very  limited  spaces  and 
Tor  a  short  period.  And  while  i  one  gas  is  being  removed  in  one 
p1iii'i>  it  is  being  addetl  in  aimth  -,  and  tlnis  a  compensation  is  rapidly 
Hli-fte.1. 

Little  need  be  said  concerning  nitrogen.  This  gas,  as  alrea<ly  stated, 
was  discovered  by  Priestley,  and  Lavoisier  showed  that  it  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  air.  Its  weight  is  lighter  than  tbat  of  air  as  a  whole,  and 
in  100  liters  of  air  there  are  7!)  of  nitrogen.  It  neither  burns  nor  main- 
tains combustion;  it  plays  no  i>art  in  respiration;  it  can  uot  belp  to 
maiutain  life.  Not  tbat  it  has  any  toxic  properties,  assuredly;  but  it 
is  inert,  indifferent,  inactive.  Little  is  known  concerning  its  origin. 
We  know  tbat  some  mineral  springs,  sulphurous  springs  particularly, 
field  a  certain  amount  of  nitrogen,  and  the  air  ejected  from  the  lungs 
of  animals  contains  about  as  much  as  the  same  air  when  inspired.  As 
is  tbe  case  witb  oxygen,  nitrogen  seems  to  occur  in  the  atmosphere  in 
tbe  same  ratio  everywhere. 

The  two  gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  are  the  main  constituents  of 
air,  and  compose  the  greater  part  thereof.  They  are  the  essentials,  the 
other  components,  which  must  now  be  noticed,  occurring  oidy  in  very 
limited  quantities,  some  in  variable  and  small  proportions.  We  might 
almost  say  that  they  are  accessory  components,  judging  from  their  quan- 
tily,  Iiad  uot  experience  shown  that  one  of  them  at  least  plays  a  very 
importaot  part  in  biology,  one  no  less  essential,  in  fact,  than  that  of 
oiygeo,  for  instance.  This  latter  componentis  carbonic  acid  or  carbon 
dioxide.     It  oceors  only  in  very  small  quantity,  4  or  5  liters  in  10,'K>0 
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liters  of  air.  This  gas  is  comparatively  heavy,  and  Priestley  was  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  it  is  unable  to  support  combustion  or  respiration. 
The  proportions  in  air  are  not  uniform  and  constant;  they  vary  according 
to  circumstances  and  places  much  more  than  is  the  case  with  the  other 
gases.  As  early  as  1827DeSaussurediscovered  very  marked  differences, 
obtaining  as  extreme  figures  3.15  and  5.74  per  10,000.  More  recently, 
Boussingault  and  L^vy,  comparing  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  air  of  Paris  with  that  in  the  air  of  Andilly  (a  small  village  some 
12  miles  from  Paris,  near  Montmorency),  found  also  a  notable  difference 
between  the  two,  there  being  3.19  (per  10,000)  in  Paris  and  2.99  in 
Andilly.  Again,  a  somewhat  smaller  difference  has  been  noticed  by 
Koscoe  and  McDougall  between  the  air  in  Manchester  and  that  of  the 
surrounding  country;  but  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  in  central  France, 
Truchot  found  3.15  per  10,000  and  but  2.03  at  the  top  of  the  Puy-de- 
Dome,  a  neighboring  mountain,  and  1.72  at  Pic  de  Sancy,  another  peak 
of  the  same  group. 

These  instances  are  enough,  we  presume,  to  show  that  the  ratio  of  car- 
bonic acid  to  the  total  volume  of  the  air  varies  considerably,  much  more 
than  that  of  the  two  previously  mentioned  gases,  and  that  this  com- 
ponent is  more  abundant  in  cities  than  in  the  country.^  This  should  not 
occasion  wonder,  as  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  varies  according  to 
various  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  For  instance,  De  Saussure 
noted  that  it  increased  during  the  night  and  during  cloudy  weather; 
its  ratio  changes  with  the  season,  from  one  year,  and  even  from  one 
month,  to  another,  irregularly,  and,  in  fact,  from  day  to  day.  Above  the 
ocean  the  variations  are  less,  and  in  mid  ocean  the  air  is  purer  than 
over  the  continents.    The  same  obtains  on  high  mountains. 

If,  instead  of  considering  the  composition  of  air  collected  in  the 
streets,  in  the  country,  or  on  mountains,  we  compare  rather  that  which 
we  breathe  in  dwellings  and  in  all  confined  spaces  where  ventilation 
is  more  or  less  deficient,  and  where  organic  and  inorganic  combustions 
take  place,  with  that  which  obtains  in  the  open,  the  differences  are  still 
greater.  Of  course,  it  should  be  so.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  air 
which  each  one  of  us  expels  through  mouth  or  nose,  at  this  very 
moment,  contains  nearly  a  hundred  times  more  carbonic  acid  than  was 
contained  in  the  same  air  when  we  inhaled  it  a  few  seconds  ago.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  sutticient  to  imagine  a  confined  room  where  one  or 
many  persons  are  sitting;  there  most  certainly,  provided  the  experiment 
lasts  long  enough,  we  shall  find  many  different  and  increasing  propor- 
tions of  carbonic  acid.  That  is,  we  might  were  the  experiment  not 
self  limited.     For  though,  as  Pettenkofer  has  observed,  the  0.40  or  0.50 


'ill  Austria,  the  amount  of  carbonic  aci<l  is  about  34.3  liters  per  100  cubic  meters  of 
air;  in  Germany  it  varies  between  32  and  31;  in  the  desert  of  Lybia,  Von  Pettenkofer 
fouu<l  from  44  to  49.  These  are  rather  high  figures.  During  the  expedition  for  the 
observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  analyses  made  in  different  countries  gave  the 
following  results:  Florida,  29.2;  Mexico,  27.3;  Martinique,  28;  Haiti,  27.8;  Santa 
Cruz,  26.6.     At  Cape  Horn,  Hyades  observed  23.1  and  28.5  as  extreme  figures. 
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])er  I,0OO,  which  is  the  uormal  proportioti  ol'  curboiiic  acid,  may  rise  in 
s  tolerably  veil -ventilated  room  to  0,54  and  0,7(1,  or  to  2.4  in  an  ill- ven- 
tilated sick  room,  aiid  reacli  to  3.2  in  a  lecture  room,  7,2  in  a  scbool- 
ruom,  aiid  even  21  in  u  stable  in  the  Alps  wlieie  men  and  beasts  are 
huddled  together  iu  -winter,  the  chinks  being  stopiied  Against  the  cold, 
there  oct-nrs  a  limit  whiclican  not  be  passed ;  if  the  ratio  increases,  men 
aod  animals  must  soon  die,  and  the  experiment  is  over,  the  production 
uf  carbonic  acid  having  come  to  an  end.  When  the  comjK'sition  of  the 
aorrounding  atmosphere  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  air  which  each  of  us 
espires  (over  4  per  cent  carbonic  acid,  and  less  than  16  per  cent  oxygen), 
death  must  soon  result,  because  there  is  too  much  carbonic  acid  in  the 
lir  to  allow  that  iu  the  system  to  escape,  and  not  enough  oxygen  for 
the  nee<l9  of  the  body.  More  will  be  said  on  this  point  later  on.  It  is 
enough  here  to  show  how  considerable  the  ratio  of  carbonic  acid  may 
become  in  confined  space,  and  bow  much  greater  are  the  variations  in 
carbonic  acid  than  in  oxygen  or  nitrogen. 

Tlie  cause  of  these  variations  is  obvious.  They  are  in  close  relation 
It)  the  variations  in  the  production  of  the  gas  under  consideration,  aud 
upiiu  this  matter  information  is  abundant. 

Carbonic  :icid  is  produced  in  many  ways;  it  has  many  sources.  One 
of  them  lia«  been  referred  to — animals  and  mankind.  Bipeds  and 
<iuadrupeds,  in  fact  all  animals,  indeed,  all  living  organisms,  are  sources 
of  carbonic  acid.  All  beiugs,  from  mere  yeast  cells  to  the  lords  of 
creation,  breathe;  all  or  nearly  all  take  oxygen  from  the  air  and  return 
catboiiic  acid  to  it.  It  is  a  familiar  fa<:t  that  fermentation  in  most 
ciijifs — in  the  i/a^i?  »t'  .s\vt>et  substances  particularly — is  accompanied  by 
aconsiderable  production  of  carbonic  acid.  In  wine-producing  countries 
cases  of  asphyxia  often  occur  in  the  cellars  where  fermentation  is  going 
OD,  owing  to  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  produced.  All  higher  organ- 
isms, plants,  and  animals  have  the  respiratory  function,  and  one  of  the 
acts  of  respiration  is  theelimiiiationof  carbonic  acid  through  the  lungs. 
This  unceasing  production  of  carbonic  acid  by  living  organisms,  whether 
planta  or  animals,  is  very  variable  in  its  activity,  even  within  the  limits 
of  the  same  species  and  of  the  same  individual.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  male  produces  more  than  the  fen)ale,  the  adult  nioie  than  the  very 
young  or  the  very  old  individual,  the  strong  more  tiian  the  weak,  etc.  It 
is  well  known,  also,  that  this  production  of  carbonic  acid  is  increased  by 
exercise,  movement,  light,  and  food,  while  it  is  decreased  by  rest,  dark- 
ness, inanition.  On  the  average  ciu^h  man  exhales  'M  liters  of  this  gas 
per  hour,  and  nearly  1  kilogram  per  diem  (of  twentylVmr  hours].  The 
production  is  more  considerable  in  sheep,  and  a  bull  exhales  between 
7  and  H  kilograms  during  the  same  lapse  of  time.  I  lowever,  in  order 
to  well  appreciate  the  ratio  of  carbon  dioxide  exhalation,  instead  of 
considering  the  whole  amount  produced  by  any  individnal,  it  is  better 
to  refer  this  amount  to  the  weight  of  the  individual  animal  or  person, 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  evolved  per  kilogram  of  weight.     Viewing  the 
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matter  in  this  light,  we  perceive  tliat  birds  are  the  auiinals  that  give 
out  the  greatest  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  While  1  kilogram  of  ox 
excretes  from  3  to  7  grams  of  carbon  per  twenty-four  hours,  1  kilogram 
of  fowl  or  turkey  excretes  20  grams  on  an  average,  I  kilogram  of  young 
chickens  50  grams,  and  1  kilogram  of  sparrow  nearly  (JO  grams.  These 
facts  quite  agree  with  the  exceedingly  active  respiratory  function  of 
birds,  especially  small  birds. 

Boussingault  many  Jears  ago  established  the  fact  that  the  town  of 
Paris  alone,  taking  into  consideration  men  and  horses  only,  exhales 
nearly  half  a  million  cubic  meters  of  carbonic  acid  per  twenty-four 
hours  (at  present  three  quarters  of  a  million  would  he  nearer  the 
mark,  but  still  even  below  it),  and  estimating  the  whole  population  of 
the  globe  as  being  one  billion  and  a  half,  we  find  that  mankind  alone 
pours  into  the  atmosphere  one  billion  and  a  half  kilograms  of  carbonic 
acid  per  diem  (l,50l),0(H);000  kilograms) ;  that  is  to  say,  720,000,000  cubic 
meters.  Per  annum  the  grand  total  is.  in  round  numbers,  547,500,- 
000,000  kilograms,  or  2()2,800,000,0()0  cubic  meters.  So  much  for  man- 
kind  only.  If  we  wish  to  take  into  account  the  production  of  carbonic 
acid  by  animals,  the  difficulties  are  certainly  great,  and  we  can  only 
proceed  inferentially,  and  with  less  ct^rtainty.  Girardin  puts  the  pro- 
duction of  carbonic  acid  by  animals  at  something  like  double  that  of 
mankind,  if  not  treble — let  us  say  double,  which  means  1,095,000,000,000 
kilograms  per  annnm.  But  there  remain  other  sources  of  carbonic  acid : 
all  plants  which,  although  decomposing  carbon  dioxide  as  part  of  their 
method  of  nutrition,  breathe  in  the  same  manner  as  animals,  and  exhale 
carbonic  acid ;  all  the  combustions  going  on  in  our  houses — tires,  lights — 
in  our  factories  and  works,  etc.  (in  Europe  alone  550,000,000  tons  of  coal 
are  burned  each  year,  which  means  80,000,000,00'J  cubic  meters  of  carbon 
dioxide);  the  slow  but  uninterrupted  production  of  the  gas  which  is 
going  on  over  the  whole  globe  through  the  gradual  combustion  of 
decaying  vegetable  matter;  the  mineral  springs — those  of  Auvergne 
only  in  France,  giving  off",  according  to  Lecoq,  some  7,000,000,000  cubic 
meters  of  gas;  volcanoes  and  their  surroundings — Cotopaxi  alone  being 
considered  by  Boussingault  as  giving  off*  more  carbonic  acid  than  a 
whole  city  like  Paris;  the  natural  sources  of  gas,  such  as  the  Grotta  del 
Cane'  near  Naples,  etc.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  form  any  idea  of  the  total  amount  of  carbcmic  acid  discharged  into 
the  atmosphere.  Armand  Gauticr,  however,  comes  to  the  very  probable 
conclusion  that  this  amount  can  not  be  very  far  from  2,500,000,000,000 

'The  air  iu  this  «j:rotto  contaiiis  more  than  half  its  volnine  in  carbonic  acid.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  illuHtrate  tiie  no,\ions  effects  of  the 
inferior  stratnmofair(  where  carbon  <lioxide,  heavier,  accnmnlates),  it  isthecnstom  to 
introduce  a  do«;  into  it,  which  soon  falls,  affected  by  asphyxia,  while  the  visitors,  owiug 
to  their  higher  stature,  breathe  the  normal  air,  and  feel  nothing  unusual.  The  dog, 
it  must  be  added,  is  at  once  taken  out  into  i)ure  air,  and  soon  revives,  going  through 
the  experiment  several  times  a  day.  Jts  health  is  very  good,  but  its  temper  becomes 
unpleasant  when  a  visitor  appears.     The  animal  knows  what  is  coming. 
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culiicmeters  per  Hiiuain,  wliicli  means  over  5.0(W,(IUO,0<>0,000  kilograms, 
tbeweiglit  of  the  total  ntinosphere  beiiig  5,0OO,WKM>'H),O()O,(HM»,lKHI— tliat 
is. one hmidretl  thousaud  times  greater.  At  all  events,  this  iarerlainly 
Mow  tbe  mark. 

Snch  beiug  tbe  euorinons  rate  of  prodaction  of  caibotiii'  acid,  ods 
nmy  well  wonder  tbat  the  ratio  of  this  gas  iu  the  total  atmosphere 
reuiaiuH  as  small  as  it  is,  it  being  easy  enougli  to  reckon  nhat  the  ratio 
ifoiilil  become  in  the  coulee  of  ten,  twenty,  or  a  hniidred  years,  it  there 
Tteri'  not  some  agency  at  work  by  means  of  which  it  is  destroyed  or  onm- 
lijieii,  and  without  which  life  would  soon  become  extinct.  That  siicb 
Kgendes  do  exist  and  are  in  operation  is  a  positive  t'lu't,  and  though  we 
muy  not  be  acquainted  with  all  of  them,  there  are  three  at  least  whicb 
deserve  trnttce.     These  agencies  are  plants,  animals,  and  oceans. 

I'laiits  occupy  the  first  place;  for,  while  producing  carbonic  acid  which 
rtor  breathe,  they  akmorb  it  in  tlie  course  of  the  procesR  of  nutrition, 
titking  its  cai'bon  into  their  tisanes  and  yielding  its  oxygen  tii  the 
aIiniiK])liere.' 

AuimalH  shonld  be  considered  next;  not  all,  to  be  snie,  but  all  those 
"liidi  have  a  calcareous  skeleton,  internal  or  external.  Such  are  corals, 
SDcii  are  shellfish  generally,  and  all  nqnatic  and  terrestrial  animiils, 
»bi<.-li,  having  a  calcnreons  skelelon,  ninst  necessarily  contain  some 
aoiouDt  of  carbonic  acid  combined  with  lime.  This  compound  seema 
to  bold  good  lor  a  long  time,  and  if  there  are  cases  where  the  stcli-ton 
after  death  slowly  decomposes,  so  that  the  carbonic  acid  has  some 
chances  of  getting  free  again,  there  are  a  yreat  many  more  in  which  it 
i*  iir<.'serv(-d,  and  ae  liiiiiw  of  ciinsidcviiblc  •icoloy^ical  strata  which  lire 
nothingelsetbanenormousaccumulationsof  the  remains  of  animals  that 
died  ceuturies  and  hnndreds  of  centuries  ago.  This  process,  by  means 
of  which  a  considerable  amount  of  carbonic  acid  becomes  fixed  aud 
imprisoned,  so  to  say,  was  exceedingly  active  in  earlier  times;  it  is  also 
very  active  at  tbe  present  period,  and  tlie  great  space  taken  iip  by  coral 
reefs  in  the  mid  Pacific  and  other  oceans  is  but  a  gigantic  laboratory  of 
Dature  where  carbonic  acid  is  being,  if  not  destroyed,  at  least  hoarded 
and  pDt  by  under  a  compact  form,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  withdrawn 
from  the  general  circulation  of  mutter.  To  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  storing  process,  it  is  only  necessary  to  measure  tlie  thickness 

'A  writer  in  the  Belxiqne  Horticole,  Vol.  XXXV,  ISMr.,  p.  227.  gives  the  folluwing 
«i'alaation ;  One  hectare  of  Ibrent,  (1  iiectaro  eijiials  2.471  ncrca)  ptoUiices  yearly 
3,000  kilafjTaniB  of  carbon — l,fiOO  kilograiua  ander  tlie  form  of  wood  auit  1,401)  iiniler 
tie  fiirra  of  leavei  (weighetl  dry  anil  eiKliieive  of  other  siibstauceN).  During  one 
bnoilred  .ind  &fl  j  dajs  (on  the  average)  of  active  vegotiitinn.  the  treex  muHt  draw 
&Din  the  iitmoBphere  6,596  cubic  meters  (11,000  kilogrnin.s)  of  cailion  dioxide.  In 
etchange  they  give  nearly  aa  mnch  oxygen  (5.594  c'libic  meters).  With  a  iield  of 
oala  tbe  same  proportion  ohtains^aa  much  oxygen  is  givn  off  ns  carbonic  ncid 
ii  taken  in.  Tbirty-two  penionB  give  otf  as  niuoh  carbonic  nci<l  nn  is  tiiken  in  Uy  1 
hectare  of  oata  or  of  forest,  and  they  burn  aa  mncb  oxygen  a«  tliu  said  surface  of 
Gald  or  forest  produces. 
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aud  extent  of  such  masses  of  organic  remains.  All  know  that  in  every 
geological  formation  calcareous  strata  of  great  thickness  are  found, 
which  are  merely  agglomerations  of  skeletons,  and  Van  Dechen  has 
endeavored  to  form  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which 
may  be  contained  in  such  strata.  The  result  is  very  striking.  He  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  lime  strata  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch  alone 
there  is  an  amount  of  carbonic  acid  imprisoned  which  is  six  times  more 
considerable  than  that  at  present  contained  in  the  whole  atmosphere. 
The  problem  has  been  carried  further  by  Sterry  Hunt.  Taking  this 
result  into  consideration,  and  forming  an  estimate  of  the  whole  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  combined  with  lime  in  the  whole  geological  series,  he 
finds  that  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  thus  imprisoned  in  the  calcareous 
rocks  would,  if  entirely  liberated,  form  an  atmosphere  two  hundred  times 
more  considerable  than  that  which  at  present  surrounds  the  planet.  In 
such  a  case  the  pressure  would  be  so  much  increased  that  the  gas  would 
necessarily  become  liquid.  The  inference  which  he  draws  (Brit.  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Adv.  of  Science,  1878)  is  that  the  enormous  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  at  present  stored  in  the  depths  of  geological  strata  has 
never  been  simultaneously,  even  for  a  short  time,  present  in  the  atmos- 
phere, but  that  it  must  have  reached  the  latter  in  small  quantities  and 
gradually.  Mr.  Sterry  Hunt  is  of  opinion  that  all  this  carbonic  acid 
has  come  to  our  planet  from  celestial  regions  in  the  course  of  hundreds 
of  centuries.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  interpretation  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  gas,  one  fact  remains  unassailable,  and  that  is  the  enormous 
quantity  of  the  latter  stored  up  in  the  earth's  crust;  and  if  in  the  course 
of  time  organisms  have  been  able  to  accumulate  such  a  provision  and 
are  still  operating  as  they  undoubtedly  are  under  our  very  eyes,  we  cer- 
tainly can  not  h^lp  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  here  one  of 
the  most  important  agencies  by  means  of  which  the  atmosphere  is  being 
unceasingly  kept  sufficiently  pure  for  maintaining  life. 

Lastly,  come  the  oceans.  Few  are  aware  that  the  salt  waters  play  a 
most  interesting  and  important  part  in  the  general  regulation  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  are  one  of  the  agencies  which  by  absorbing  carbonic 
acid  prevent  it  from  overaccumulating  in  the  air.  Mr.  Schloesiug's 
remarkable  investigations  have  shown  that  the  seas  contain  a  large 
amount  of  dissolved  carbonic  acid,  a  much  larger  amount,  in  fact,  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  atmosphere.  The  equilibrium  is  preserved 
as  follows:  When  carbon  dioxide  becomes  more  abundant  than  usual  in 
air,  in  consequence  of  an  increased  production  of  this  gas,  and  no  com- 
pensatory ilestruction  or  withdrawal  is  effected  by  plants  or  animals, 
part  of  it  dissolves  in  the  salt  waters,  and  combines  with  tlie  insoluble 
and  neutral  carbonate  of  lime,  always  present  there,  producing  a  soluble 
bicarbonate  of  lime  which  dissolves  immediately,  and,  inversely,  if  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  decreases,  the  soluble  bicar- 
bonate is  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid,  which  is  set  free  and  diffuses 
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tbroaghout  the  atmosphere,  aud  neutral  carbonate,  which  reinaiDs  in 
the  water.  Briefly,  so  long  as  the  teDsioii  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  waters 
an<l  that  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmospliero  is  the  same,  nothing  is  pro- 
(laccd,  but  as  soon  as  this  eqntlibriiim  ot  tensiou  is  destroyed  the  sea 
restflfw  it  by  the  very  simple  i)roceH8  just  described.  This  chemical 
adjQ.stment  works  automatically  at  the  moineut  it  is  needed,  and  to  the 
eiteut  and  in  the  direction  required.  It  must  be  added  that  this  equi- 
librating  fanctiou  is  iwssible  mainly  throngh  the  eirciini stance  that 
tlie  ocean  contains  a  mnch  larger  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  than  the 
atmosphere;  according  to  Mr.  Schloesing,  about  ten  times  as  much. 
Huwever  great,  then,  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  on  the 
enrfaee  of  the  globe  by  all  the  agents  we  have  enumerated,  it  would 
9«rn  that  the  proportions  of  this  gas  iu  the  atmosjihere  as  a  whole 
laii  vary  but  slightly,  owing  to  the  power  of  the  sea  to  absorb  it  and 
maintain  the  equilibrium. 

We  have  now  exhausted  the  list  of  the  agencies  through  which  the 
nDtonut  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  may  be  and  is  reduced  when 
necessary,  and  they  are  important  and  powerful  enough,  as  we  have 
seeu,  tobe  equal  to  probable  emergencies.  Without  them  the  globe 
vronlil  soon  become  uninhabitable.  I'oggendorf,  in  fact,  has  found  that 
if  all  carbon  dioxide  produced  could  at'cuniulate  in  the  air  the  proi>or- 
tiou  would  be  doubled  in  eighty-six  years.  A  few  centuries  would  see 
tiie  last  of  life  as  far  as  superior  organisms  are  concerned. 

Oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  such  are  the  main  constituents  of 
air.  Those  which  follow  are  of  less  importance,  but  deserve  a  passing 
notiue. 

We  may  begin  with  ozone.  This  gas,  discovered  in  1840  by  Schoen- 
bein,  has  been  made  the  subject-matter  of  many  investigations  by 
De  Marignac,  De  la  Rive,  Becquerel,  Fremy,  Andrews,  Tait,  etc. 
Ozone  is  oxygeu  under  a  peculiar  form — condensed  oxygen,  so  to  say, 
oiygen  of  high  potency.  It  possesses  strong  oxidizing  properties. 
Slid  the  amount  which  is  found  in  the  atmosphere  varies  considerably 
according  to  circumstances  and  places.  This  amount  is  on  the  average 
of  1  milligram  per  100  cubic  meters  of  air;  ti^  milligrams  are  a  uiaxi 
mam.  This  gas  is  generally  wholly  absent  from  tlie  atmosphere  of 
cities,  and  in  the  air  which  has  pas.sed  through  large  centers  of  popula- 
tion. Paris  offers  good  opportunities  for  illustrating  this  fact.  When 
the  wind  is  northerly,  no  ozone  is  found  in  the  iiir  at  the  Montsouris 
Observatory,  situated  in  the  south  of  I'aris,  while,  when  the  wind  is 
soatberly  and  comes  over  the  country  witliout  having  yet  crossed  the 
town,  ozone  is  found  in  the  air.  <ienerally  speaking,  tlien,  the  liealthi- 
est  part  of  all  towns  is  that  which  lies  in  the  direction  from  wJiich  the 
prevailing  wind  comes;  the  air  is  purer  and  fresher  and  contains  more 
ozone.  In  western  Europe,  where  the  prevailing  winds  are  westerly 
and  northerly,  the  northwestern  and  western  parts  are  the  most  eligible. 
The  caase  of  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  atmospheric  ozone  is 
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to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  cities  coDtain  a  much  larger  qaantity  of 
oxidizable  organic  material  than  is  the  case  with  the  coautry  and 
small  villages,  and  the  result  is  that  more  ozone  is  absorbed  from  the 
atmosphere  over  and  around  cities  than  from  the  atmosphere  over  the 
countiy,  over  the  fields,  and  especially  over  the  oceans.  Generally 
speaking, ozone  is  more  abundant  near  forests  and  the  sea;  the  atmos- 
phere in  mid  ocean  is  particularly  rich  in  it.  May  we  not  attribute  the 
cause  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  life  in  the  open  air,  of  a  residence  in 
the  country,  near  the  sea  or  in  the  mountains,  and  of  long  sea  voyages 
to  the  larger  proportions  of  this  gas  found  in  those  regions!  Schoen- 
bein  thouglit  so,  and  after  him  many  have  adopted  the  same  view — 
among  them  an  English  physician.  Cook,  according  to  whom  a  definite 
relationship  prevails  in  India  between  cholera  and  other  zymotic  dis- 
eases and  the  proportion  of  ozone  in  the  air,  the  diseases  increasing 
when  ozonie  decreases,  and  decreasing  when  the  latter  becomes  more 
abundant.  In  consequence  of  the  greater  abundance  of  ozone  in  the 
atmosphere  over  the  country  and  in  proximity  to  living  plants,  it  might 
seem  advisable  to  advocate  the  presence  of  plants  in  apartments, 
instead  of  excluding  them  as  some  feel  inclined  to  do,  arguing  that 
plants  are  living  beings,  that  they  breathe,  and  that,  accordingly,  they 
increase  the  ratio  ot  carbonic  acid.  The  view  in  favor  of  plants  has 
been  strongly  advocated  by  T.  M.  Anders  (House  Plants  as  Sanitary 
Agents,  1887,  Lippincott);  but  the  most  important  point  which  should 
be  established  in  relation  to  this  matter,  the  fact  that  plants  do  really 
produce  ozone,  does  not  seem  placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  Proof  is 
still  wanting.  And  this  brings  us  to  face  the  fact  that  very  little  is 
known  concerning  the  origin  of  ozone.  We  do  not  know  whether  any 
agencies  are  at  work  now  in  nature  evolving  ozone  to  any  important 
extent.  In  the  laboratory  ozone  may  be  produced  by  the  electric  spark, 
and  when  so  evolved  causes  the  particular  smell  perceived  in  the  vicinity 
of  electrical  machinery;  ozone  is  also  evolved  during  the  electrolysis 
of  water.  Are  we  then  to  assume  that  in  nature  ozone  is  produced  by 
thunderstorms,  those  gigantic  counterparts  of  our  electrical  discharge, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  electric  currents  so  frequently  in  oi>era- 
tion  in  the  atmosphere?  Many  chemists  think  so,  and  if  this  is  the 
case  it  should  be  easily  shown  that  the  ratio  of  ozone  to  air  is  in  fairly 
exact  relationship  to  the  proportion  of  thunderstorms,  or  to  their  recent 
occurrence.  Ozone  should  be  most  abundant  under  the  Tropics,  should 
decrease  in  high  latitudes,  where  thunderstorms  are  least  frequent, 
and  should  be  more  abundant  just  after  a  thunderstorm  than  before. 
But  none  of  these  points  have  been  satisfactorily  established. 

Without  attempting  to  solve  the  riddle  and  to  ascertain  the  origin 
of  ozone,  a  French  chemist,  M.  llautefeuille,  who  ascribes  the  blue 
color  of  the  heavens,  or  of  the  atmosphere,  to  ozone,  asserts  that  this 
gas  is  more  abundant  in  the  higher  than  in  the  lower  strata  of  our 
atmosphere.    It  may  be  so;  at  all  events  we  are  not  much  the  wiser  for 
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!  tbe ass(.>rtioii.  While  wc  kuuw  timtozciio  i»  iiotliitiKiiiore  tliaiioxygeu 
iu  an  altered  and  allotropiu  i-oiidilioii,  we  are  (jiiite  in  tbe  dark  as  to  the 
nielliodB  by  whieh  this  alteration  h  effected.  We  Iviiow  that  the  ratio 
uluzone  ia  very  variable;  that  it  is  more  abundant  in  May  than  in  any 
otlier  mouth ;  more  abundant  in  the  uioruing,  from  October  to  Jnne, 
anil  ill  thu  evening,  in  July,  August,  and  September,  so  tbnt,  ii])Oii  tho 
vliuie.  it  seems  to  follow  fair  iveatLer  and  heat;  but  this  hardly  heljm 
to  solve  the  question,  and  much  remains  to  be  discovered. 

OoQi^crning  ammonia,  our  inlnnnation  estends  somewhat  fuither  timn 
ill  the  case  of  ozone.  Ammonia  is  constantly  present  in  the  atmosphere. 
In  18.)7  Boussingaiilt  and,  later,  Scbloesing,  did  good  work  in  reference) 
Ui  t\tin  snliject.  They  have  shown  that  ammonia  generally  exists  in 
combination  with  carbonic  or  nitric  arid;  only  n  small  proportion  is  free. 
Its  origin  is  easily  aseertained,  for  ammonia  is  one  of  the  by-products 
of  organic  putrefaction.  Considering  the  amount  of  putrefaction  which 
most  take  place  on  onr  planet,  it  is  ulear  that  this  source  is  a  fruitful  one; 
and  it  must  be  added  also  that  ammonia  could  not  exist  in  an  atmos- 
pbere  where  life  was  absent,  nor  in  one  where  putrefaction  was  impos- 
sible, nor  in  an  entirely  aseptic  atmosphere,  the  organisms  themselves 
being  aseptic.  Although  ammonia  is  a  constant  component,  it  is  a  very 
(tmall  one;  air  does  not  contain  more  than  a  Fewinillionths  of  it;  but 
water  of  atmospheric  origin,  rain,  vapor,  fog.  etc.,  holds  a  larger  propor- 
tiou.  M.  fSchloesing  has  devised  ingenious  apparatus  and  methods  for 
Bscert'iiining  the  [iroportions  of  ammonia  in  air  and  in  rain  water,  as  the 
matter  is  one  of  importance,  particularly  to  agriculture,  in  view  of  the 
iiilercbangeof  amiiHHiiii  that  occurs  iM'twtn'n  air,  rain,  and  ground  water.' 
Oueof  the  results  has  been  to  show  that  each  hectare  in  France  (some- 
thing  over  2  acres)  receives  yearly  through  rainfall,  or  from  the  iitmos- 
phere,  9.801  kilograms  of  nitrogen  under  the  form  of  ammonia.  This 
will  be  again  referred  to  further  on,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  uses 
of  this  compound  and  its  r61e  in  nature. 

Other  nitrogen  compounds  are  also  present  in  air — nitrous  and  nitric 
acids,  for  instance,  both  iu  very  small  quantities.  It  may  be  that  they 
are  formed  under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  electricity,  as  some  experi- 
ment by  Cavendish  seem  to  show,  and  as  indicated  by  some  observa- 
tions of  Liebig,  who  detected  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  the  rain  that  falls 
dnring  tbanderstorms.  It  may  be  also,  as  Bcboenbein  suggests,  that 
oitroos  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrogen  on  nater  during  the 
differeat  oxidizations  or  combustions  whicli  goon  rapidly  in  our  works, 
foctories,  and  so  forth,  and  slowly  in  the  field  of  nature.  Nit  ric  nitrogen 
is  more  abundant  in  and  during  winter,  and  it  is  more  especially  hi  raiu 
water  that  its  proportions  have  been  ascertained.  Generally  some  0.73 
milligram  are  present  in  each  liter  of  rain  water,  and  in  France  each 
hectare  receives  about  3.986  kilograms  of  this  nitrogen  through  the 
taiufall.  Added  to  the  nitrngen  received  under  form  of  ammonia,  this 
gives  us  a  total  of  13.787  kilograms  of  nitrogen  received  by  the  soil. 
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Mach  of  it  is  borrowed  by  plants.  It  has  been  observed  in  England 
and  in  France  that  rain  water  collected  in  cities  or  in  their  immediate 
vicinity  contains  more  nitrogen  (especially  under  the  form  of  ammonia) 
than  that  collected  in  the  country  some  distance  away.  Towns  where 
industrial  pursuits  are  thriving  and  active,  where  factories  and  fdmaees 
keep  their  chimneys  constantly  at  work,  produce  a  large  quantity  of 
ammonia.  London,  Glasgow,  and  Manchester  are  specially  noted  for 
this.  Some  amount  of  carbureted  hydrogen  exists  in  the  atmosphere 
(one  ten-thousandth),  and  its  name,  marsh  gaB,  gives  a  clue  to  its  origin. 
Sulphureted  hydrogen,  also  present  in  very  small  quantities,  has  its  origin 
in  some  volcanoes  and  in  the  disintegrative  processes  going  on  in  dead 
bodies  or  other  lifeless  organic  materials.  It  is  therefore  often  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  graveyards  and  of  fecal  matter.  It  is  enough  to  merely 
mention  the  presence  of  a  very  slight  proportion  of  boric  acid,  which  is 
ejected  into  the  atmosphere  by  volcanoes — ^by  some  at  least. 

Iodine  has  been  detected  in  small  quantities  by  Chatin,  who  is  of  the 
opinion  that  its  presence  or  absence  in  the  air  and  waters  bears  some 
relation  to  the  occurrence  of  goiter  in  the  human  species.  Very  little 
can  be  said  in  support  of  this  view.  The  atmosphere  undoubtedly  con- 
tains saline  particles,  and  all  observers  who  use  the  spectroscope  have 
been  more  or  less  annoyed  by  the  fact.  But  these  particles  are  present 
under  the  solid  form.  They  are  positively  in  suspension  in  the  air,  and 
not  under  the  form  of  vapor  nor  of  gas.  No  very  considerable  mental 
effort  is  required  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  such  particles.  Dust  per- 
vades the  whole  atmosphere — that  is,  the  lower  strata  at  least — dust 
'which  has  been  torn  from  the  soil  in  all  countries  of  the  world,  in  the 
deserts  of  Sahara,  Kalahari,  Gobi,  or  Atacama,  in  the  lowlands,  from 
the  linnks  of  the  mountain  ranges,  dust  that  has  been  poured  out  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  Cotopaxi  and  Kilauea,  Vesuvius  and  Golima, 
Erebus,  and  Terror,  and  all  this  dust  contains  a  large  number  of  saline 
particles.  The  seas  also  contribute  their  share.  The  wind  sweeps  oft 
the  crest  of  the  waves,  blows  the  foam  and  brine  inshore,  often  to 
considerable  distances,  witli  the  result  that  the  atmosphere  contains  a 
proportion  of  the  salts  of  the  sea,  which  often  cover  with  a  perceptible 
coating  plants  fairly  distant  from  the  shore.  Farther  inland  the  pro- 
portion of  sea  salts  is  decreased,  but  while  not  themselves  apparent 
they  exert  apparent  effects  upon  plants.^  Another  curious  influence 
is  exerted  by  these  particles  in  quite  a  different  direction.  It  is  well 
known  that  aqueous  solutions  of  salts  may,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, be  supersaturated;  that  is,  may  contain  a  larger  proportion  of 
dissolved  salt  than  is  consistent  with  theory.  If  air  is  allowed  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  surface,  such  a  solution  often  suddenly  crystallizes. 
M.  Gemez,  who  has  thoroughly  investigated  these  phenomena,  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  sudden  crystallization  is  due  to  the  presence 
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in  the  atmosphere  of  a  few  ptirticles  of  the  correapondiiig  salt,  fur  it  ia 
t  familiar  fact  that  if  the  very  smallest  auioaat  of  a  salt  is  dropped 
iatij  a  aQp«rs»tu rated  solution  of  the  siiiiie  salt,  the  latter  instantly 
crystalH/ed,  JQ.st  :is  a  loaded  gun  goes  oil'  when  the  trigger  is  pulled. 
if  tliJB  interpretation  be  correet,  certainly  air  contains  n  large  amoiitit 
of  solplmte  of  sodium,  for  sopersatanited  aoliitionti  nf  the  latter  crystal- 
fee  very  easily  when  uot  protected  from  contatt  with  the  general 
fttiDospbere.  A  fact  that  favors  this  explanation  is  that  when  the  air 
io  contact  with  a  aniiersaturated  solution  is  carefully  Hltered  through 
a  pla;:  of  asbestos  or  cotton  it  has  nn  lunger  the  power  of  inducing 
crystallization.  It  has  been  deprived  by  the  plug  of  those  particles 
which,  by  their  conformity  to  tfie  composition  of  the  solution  are  able  ta 
induce  the  phenomenon  referre''  '^"  If  tins  esplanatiou  of  II.  Gernez 
is  correct,  the  constant  refusal  o  Tsatnrated  solution  to  crystallize 

when  in  contact  with  the  genen  .sphere  would  prove  that  the  salt 

which  it  contains  is  not  to  be  ft  ree  in  the  air.     At  all  events,  the 

interpretation  is  quite  plausiblt:  the  fact  is  of  interest. 

Before  dismissing  this  brief  r<  of  the  main  chemical  constituents 

of  the  atmosphere,  a  word  mus<  vid  concerning  the  volatile  organic 

matters  which  Brown-Siiquard  aumrArsonval  thought  they  had  found 
iu  expired  air  a  few  years  ago.  These  two  physiologists,  collecting  air 
expired  hy  men  or  animals,  and  condensing,  by  means  of  cold,  the 
aqueous  vapor  always  present  iu  such  air,  obtained  a  liquid  to  which 
they  ascribed  toxic  properties.  If  such  liquid  is  injected  under  the  skin 
of  an  aiiimiil,  it  kills  more  or  less  rapidly,  the  resultf^  varying  according 
trtdose.  the  species  experimented  upon,  and  other  circumstance.'*.  The 
inference  was  that  expired  air  contains  certain  volatile  substances 
excreted  or  eshaled  by  the  lung  surface  and  dissolved  in  the  water 
derived  from  the  condensation  of  pulmonary  aqueous  vapor,  and  ftom 
which  they  may  be  isolated  by  analysis.  A  very  tempting  inference, 
to  be  sure,  for  it  seems  clear  that  confined  air  vitiated  by  respiration, 
even  after  it  is  deprived  of  carbon  dioxide,  remains  heavy,  unpleasant, 
onhealthy,  and  even  injurious,  and  if  it  has  an  unpleasant  smell,  the 
reason  is  probably  because  it  contains  peculiar  organic  matters.  Do 
these  matters — whose  existence  is  suspected,  not  proven — accumulate 
in  the  liquid  condensed  hy  Brown-S^quard  and  d'Araonval,  and  impart 
to  it  its  toxic  propertiesi  The  one  great  difficulty  in  answering  this 
qaestioD  is  the  fact  that  the  different  physiologists  who  have  endeav- 
ored to  repeat  and  confirm  the  above  experiments  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  same  results.  They 
have  not  sacceeded  in  obtaining  from  the  breath  any  condensed 
liquid  which  had  a  toxic  influence,  and  the  most  ])r()bable  explanation  is 
that  some  mistake  was  made  by  the  original  observers.  When  care  is 
taken  to  esdade  all  elements  except  those  derived  from  the  breath  no 
ill  effects  are  observed  on  animals.    It  may  very  well  have  happened 
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that  BrownSequard  and  d'Arsonval  did  uot  take  pains  enough  to  pre 
vent  the  contamination  of  the  liquid,  either  by  solid,  and  probably 
living,  particles  of  nasal  or  buccal  origin,  or  by  impurities  belonging 
to  the  apparatus  and  receiver  in  which  condensation  was  effected.  We 
can  not,  therefore,  accept  their  original  statement  although  there  is  a 
probability  in  favor  of  its  truth.  Further  experiments  are  required 
to  settle  the  matter. 

III. — Biological  R6le  of  the  Ghemioal  Oonstituekts  of  the 

Atmosphere. 

Having  now  considered  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  their 
Telative  proportions  in  the  aerial  mixture,  their  mode  of  production  and 
distribution — that  is,  their  mode  of  equilibration — and  taking  it  as  an 
established  fact  that  the  composition  of  air  varies  but  slightly,  remain- 
ing constant  within  the  limits  previously  mentioned ;  having  also  briefly 
reviewed  the  part  played  by  animate  life  in  maintaining  the  composi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  we  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  chemical 
and  physical  influence  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  life  of  organisms. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  clearness,  we  shall  begin  with  the 
chemical  influence,  and  review  in  turn  the  influence  of  each  separate 
constituent.  * 

The  life-maintaining  gas  of  atmosphere,  par  excellence^  is,  to  all 
api)earances,  oxygen — and  we  shall  deal  first  with  this  element. 

That  its  presence  in  air  is  indispensable  for  the  proper  execution  of 
the  respiratory  functions  is  a  fact  familiar  to  all.  l^hysiology  has  most 
clearly  demonstrated,  for  a  century  past,  the  great  importance  and  use- 
fulness of  this  gas.  It  is  essential  to  respiration.  Man  consui^es  large 
quantities  of  it.* 

Inspired  air,  containing  on  the  average  20  or  21  per  cent  of  oxygen 
by  volume — expired  air  containing  only  10  per  cent — 4  per  cent  have,  in 
consequence,  been  absorbed  by  the  organism,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 


^  It  should  be  noticed  that  neither  men  nor  animals  ever  breathe  pure  air,  nor 
can  they  do  so  nuder  normal  and  natural  circumstances.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  lungs  are  never  totally  emptied.  Even  after  the  deepest  expiration,  there 
remains  in  the  lungs  and  air  passages  a  residue  of  air  that  can  not  be  expelled 
(owing  to  the  anatomical  impossibility  of  total  pulmonary  contraction),  and 
such  air  is  vitiated  and  untit  for  respiratory  purposes.  The  next  inspiration  brings 
a  certain  amount  of  pure  air,  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  mixes  with  the  impure 
residual  air,  and  therefore  becomes  vitiated  to  some  extent.  The  only  parts 
which  receive  strictly  pure  air  are  the  superior  air  passages.  At  the  end  of  expira- 
tion they  are  full  of  impure  air;  but  the  very  tirst  result  of  inspiration  is  to  return 
all  this  impure  air  to  the  lungs,  and  to  fill  the  air  passages  with  pure  air.  A  part  of 
this  goes  to  the  lungs,  and  all  that  remains  in  the  nose,  trachea,  etc.,  is  pure.  All 
mucous  membranes  have  some  res])iratory  functions,  so  that  a  proportion  of  this 
pure  air  is  used;  but  the  most  important  of  the  respiratory  organs  is  bathed  in 
a  vitiated  atmosphere,  and  one  may  truly  say  that  neither  men  nor  animals  ever 
breathe  really  pure  atmospheric  air.    A  very  simple  and  ingenious  experiment  has 
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jtu  average  udult  retaina  over  740  grauis,  or  dlG,500  cubic  centimeterB,  a 
Idliil  amouut  of  flOO,UOO,0{H)  cubic  meters  per  day  for  the  wLole  of  uian- 
tiiiJ.  The  amoODt  of  oxyseti  recnurecl  varies  somewhat  according  to 
eeiand  ape  within  the  limits  of  the  siinie  si^ecies.  During  childhood 
sud  old  age  less  is  needed  than  during  the  prime  of  life.  An  adult  may 
mjnire  910  grams  in  twenty-four  hours;  an  8-year  old  child  is  couteiit 
with  375.  Various  circumstances,  such  as  vigor,  healtli,  temperature, 
itst,  exercise,  and  so  ou,  increase  or  diminish  oxygen  consumption. 
Tfais  oxygen  is  absorbed  in  our  tissues,  which  it  reaches  chieSy  through 
the  agency  of  the  lungs  and  blood;  a  small  proportion,  however  (one- 
eightieth  of  the  amouut  absorbed  by  the  latigH),  is  absorbed  by  our 
skin,  which  has.  therefore,  some  respiratory  importauce. '  All  our 
tissues  ueed  oxygen ;  all  breathe.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
lung  is  nothing  more  than  an  iuf  "  the  respiratory  process ;  the 

chemical  operation  which  is  th'  part  of  this  function  takes 

place  elsewhere,  in  the  tissues  i  s.     The  lung  is  only  the  do<ir 

by  which  oxygen  enters  the  sysi  x  uysiologists  held  quite  diiferent 

Tievs  a  century  ago,  and  Lav  himself  supposed  that  the  main 

act  of  respiration  takes  place  e  lung.     What  really  happens  is 

that  oxygen,  introduced  into  1  mng,  Alters  through  the  very  thin 
walls  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  where  it  finds  in  the  red  blood  cor- 
puscles a  substance  called  hemoglobin,  with  which  it  unites  to  form  a 
om^nnnd  which  bears  the  name  of  oxyhemoglobin.  A  very  unstable 
compound  it  is,  for  throughout  the  tissues,  in  the  capillary  vessels  of 
the  whole  body,  oxygen  is  allowed  to  escape  and  efluct  its  work  among 
the  cells,  Numerous  and  complex  reactions  take  plai'e,  and  one  set 
of  them  results  in  the  formation  of  carbonic  ai:id.  The  iitnod,  therefore, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  vehicle;  it  carries  oxygen  to  the  tissues  and 
brings  back  to  the  lungs  carbonic  acid,  which,  if  not  allowed  to  escape, 
would  soon  cause  death.  The  "organic  combustions"  do  not  occur  in 
the  Inngs,  as  was  thoagbt  a  century  ago;  their  seat  is  in  the  tissues, 
(hnnigboat  the  whole  body. 
While  respiration  is  common  to  all  animals,  it  is  not  equally  active 


bMD  devised  by  Prof.  Cliailes  Siobet  in  order  to  give  an  experiuentikl  proof  of  the 
•onndness  of  tbia  infereace.  All  that  is  reqaired  is  an  india-niblier  tube,  sniue 
Z  or  3  yarda  in  lengtli,  of  rather  wide  liore.  Tbia  tube  is  so  adapted  to  the  re9i)ira- 
torj  appsrBtDB  of  a  dog  or  rabbit,  that  bf  some  ineuns  or  other  bo  is  made  to 
biMthe  tbrongh  it.  Uuder  sacb  conditions  deatli  from  uspliyxia  soon  resulta. 
TUi  esperiment  merely  exaggerates  the  normal  conditions;  additi;;  the  tube 
UMDuta  to  nothing  more  than  lengthening  the  air  passaices,  and  putting  a  greater 
dilt4DCe  between  tbe  lung  and  the  atmosphere.  Tlie  result  is  not  a  matter  of  sur- 
priw — eztemftl  sir  can  not  reaeb  the  langs.  Inspiration  is  not  sufficient  to  draw  to 
(helnDg  the  whole  of  the  air  oontained  in  the  tube,  plus  a  sulllciont  amount  of  pure 
air.  Each  inapiration  introduces  some  fresh  air  in  the  end  of  the  tube,  each  espi- 
ntlon  expels  it,  and  none  reaches  tbe  animal,  which  is  unceasingly  breathiog  tlie 
Hme  sir  orer  tkgaiv  and  perishes  from  asphyxia,  althou;:;)!  in  appearance  broutbing 
u  freely  aa  possible. 

'CDtsoeons  respiration  is  qnite  snfficient,  in  winter,  to  maintain  life  in  some 
snimals;  the  frog,  for  inatauce. 
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iu  all;  it  is  more  intense  in  birds  than  in  mammals;  more  intense  in 
mammals  than  in  reptiles  and  moUusks.  An  active  animal  will  consume 
more  oxygen  than  one  that  is  slothful,  sleeping,  lethargic,  or  hibernat- 
ing. Yet  all  animals  breathe;  none  can  dispense  with  oxygen,  and  if 
that  gas  fails  them  they  die. 

It  is  the  same  with  plants.  While  for  their  nutrition  they  exhale 
oxygen  (chlorophyllian  function)  during  the  day,  under  the  influence 
of  light,  they  breathe  at  all  times,  absorbing  oxygen  and  exhaling  car- 
bonic acid,  as  Priestley  has  shown.  Here,  also,  the  intensity  of  the 
function  may  vary.  Plants  need  a  great  amount  of  oxygen  during 
germination,  and  this  explains  why  many  seeds  can  not  germinate 
under  water,  where  the  access  of  oxygen  is  retarded  and  inadequate,  or 
in  compact  soil,  where  air — oxygen — is  also  deficient.  One  sort  of  seed 
requires  the  hundredth  of  its  weight  in  oxygen,  another  is  quite  satis- 
fied with  ten  or  twenty  times  less;  but  all  need  oxygen,  as  De  Sana- 
sure  proved  nearly  a  century  ago. 

Plants  also  need  oxygen  for  their  growth,  and  at  the  flowering  period 
they  use  a  large  amount  of  it,  chemical  operations  being  then  so  very 
rapid  and  intense  that  a  quite  perceptible  heat  is  given  out.  During 
all  moments  of  their  life,  from  birth  to  death,  plants  breathe.  Sepa- 
rate parts,  such  as  leaves,  twigs,  flowers,  fruits,  need  and  use  oxygen 
also — they  are  not  dead;  and  a  nosegay  in  a  room  plays  its  part  in 
the  withdrawal  of  oxygen  as  well  as  the  person  sitting  at  the  table,  the 
cat  sleeping  near  the  hearth,  the  lamps,  the  fire.  A  fruit  or  a  leaf, 
in  any  closed  receiver  full  of  air,  alters  the  composition  of  the  latter, 
withdrawing  oxygen  and  giving  carbonic  acid  in  its  place. 

In  brief,  without  oxygen  there  would  be  no  life,  no  animals,  no 
plants;  the  whole  planer  would  be  one  desolate  landscape  of  rocks  and 
sand,  from  which  the  solar  heat  would  in  vain  strive  to  elicit  the  merest 
blade  of  grass,  the  smallest  insect. 

Such  being  the  case,  some  might  incline  toward  the  opinion  that  life 
is  abundant  and  intense  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  oxygen,  while, 
where  air  is  deficient,  life  also  is  wanting.  Logical  extremes  are,  how- 
ever, almost  invariably  absurd,  and  the  researches  conducted  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  by  Paul  Bert  and  Pasteur  especially,  go  to  show 
conclusively  that  both  opinions  are  equally  erroneous. 

Living  beings,  as  they  are  at  present,  are  adapted  to  life  in  an  atmos^ 
phere  containing  one-fourth  oxygen  and  three-fourths  nitrogen.  Expe- 
rience shows  us  that  if  the  ratio  of  oxygen  is  decreased  even  by 
one-fourth,  life  can  no  longer  be  maintained.  The  adaptation  of  organ- 
isms to  the  atmosphere  is  thus  very  close,  and  this  suggests  the  idea 
that  perhaps  a  change  in  reverse  direction  might  also  be  injurious; 
that  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  oxygen  might  prove  harmful.  Paul  Bert 
has  thrown  much  light  on  this  question,  and  his  experiments  have 
amply  proven  a  fact  which  at  first  sight  seems  most  improbable,  but 
is  less  surprising  to  those  who  always  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  living 
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beiDgs  are  adapted  to  tlieir  environ  men  t,  aod  that  Uie  adaptation  is 
often  very  strict.  He  Las  shown  that  oxyuen — the  vivilying  gas  par 
titeilmtv.  that  whit:h  is  essential  to  life — is  also  a  violent  yioisoii;  a 
jnimn  for  plants  as  well  as  for  »mmais,  for  the  eells  and  the  whole 
nr^iism.  All  that  is  required  is  for  oxygen  to  iiciiniie  a  certain  ten- 
niiiii  III  the  atmosphere  or — what  amountij  to  the  same — he  present  in 
%  cerUiu  ratio  above  the  normal,  and  it  hecnines  an  agent  of  death. 
Tliig  can  be  demonstrated  in  two  ways.  Aninials  or  plants  may  be 
Diude  to  live  iu  a  norninl  atmosphere,  but  under  higher  pressure  than 
tke  average;  or,  again,  they  may  be  placed  in  artificial  air  where  the 
i^of  oxygen  Las  been  increased.  In  both  cases  the  phenomeuii  iire 
liHaar;  in  both,  death  is  the  result.  Wbilea  sittisfiirtory  explanation 
Isgnotyet  been  proposed  in  the  case  of  plants,  Paul  Bert  has  been 
able  to  show  that  animals  die  in  a  snperoxygeiiated  atmosphere  as 
«iwn  Bfi  their  blood  contains  one  third  more  than  the  normal  ratio  of 
dsfgen,  bet^ause,  in  snch  an  atmnapliere,  the  hemoglobin  of  the  red 
blood  corpuscles  is  saturated  with  oxygen — a  fact  which  never  occurs 
Qiider  normal  conditions — and  a  proportion  of  this  gas  then  dissolves 
ia  tlie  serum  of  the  blood  itself.  The  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  serum 
(ioes  all  the  harm.  The  tissues  can  not  withstand  the  presence  of  free 
nneombined  oxygen;  they  are  kille<).  This  is  the  quo  wtoilo  of  the 
pbenoueuon.  The  qitare  is  yet  wanting:  Why  do  tlie  tissues  require 
combined  oxygen,  and  why  does  free  oxygen  kill  themt  Here  is  a 
riddle  for  physiologists;  it  is  one  worth  their  pains  and  trouble. 

Now.  it  must  be  said  that  while  a  certain  increiD^e  in  the  ratio  of 
'i\v;:lti  results  in  death,  lessi^r  increases  of  a  temporary  chllr!U^te^  miiy 
be  beneficial.  Every  poison  kills,  doubtless,  but  there  are  doses  which 
not  only  do  not  kill,  but  even  confer  benefit  and  improve  health.  This 
toxicity  of  superabundant  oxygen  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
carioaa  facts  that  recent  years  have  brought  to  light,  and  it  is  a  very 
positive  and  demonstrable  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  say  that  without  free  oxygen  there  can  be  no  life 
ironld  be  incorrect.  Pasteur's  investigations  have  shown  tliut  if  some 
micro-organisms  can  live  only  where  air  and  oxygen  are  present,  others, 
vhicfa  have  been  termed  anaerobic,  mnch  prefer  an  environment  where 
^  is  wanting.  Such  is  the  case  with  those  which  cause  fermentation. 
They  induce  fermentation  only  when  in  a  medium  devoid  of  oxygen, 
and,  aa  Pasteor  put  it,  fermentation  is  a  consequence  of  life  without 
*ir.  What  then  occurs  in  a  fermenting  medium!  A  particular  kind 
of  microbf' — each  fermentation  is  due  to  a  particular  sort  or  species  of 
microbe — is  conveyed,  by  air,  by  water,  or  is  purposely  introdu('e(I,  into 
fliat  medium.  Daring  a  time  it  lives  there  upon  the  oxygen  wliich  it 
flads.  At  last  oxygen  fails;  all  the  provision  has  been  expended,  and 
<liflh8ion  baa  uot  taken  place  rapidly  enongh  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
micro-organ  ism.  The  latter  has  then  to  shift  for  itself  in  some  manner, 
free  osygeu  is  wanting,  to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless  there  is  oxygen 
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to  be  had^-oxygen  in  combination  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  sub- 
stances dissolved  in  the  liquid  under  consideration.  This  the  micro- 
organism uses  for  its  wants.  It  withdraws  this  oxygen  and  releases  it 
from  its  fetters — ^not  for  the  benefit  of  oxygen  certainly,  but  for  its  own 
advantage.  As  this  release  can  not  be  effected  without  releasing  also 
at  least  one  and  often  many  other  constituents  which  were  combined 
with  the  oxygen,  they  also  are  freed,  and  their  escape  is  one  of  the 
characteristic  phenomena  of  fermentation.  Let  us  take  an  instance, 
that  of  alcoholic  fermehtation.  This  requires  water  in  which  cane  or 
grape  sugar  is  dissolved  (cane  juice  or  grape  juice).  The  microbe 
removes  from  the  sugar  a  portion  of  its  component  oxygen,  thus  decom- 
posing it  into  free  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol.  This  is  one  instance 
among  a  hundred.  In  all  the  process  is  fundamentally  the  same.  In 
all  processes  of  fermentation  a  microbe  is  present  which,  unable  to 
otherwise  obtain  its  requisite  supply  of  oxygen,  takes  it  by  decompos- 
ing the  surrounding  substances,  changing  them  into  new  compounds, 
containing  in  piart  the  same  elements  as  the  original  but  differently 
united.  So  we  see  that,  upon  the  whole,  anaerobic  micro-organisms, 
which  seem  more  or  less  to  shun  free  oxygen  and  air,  do  really  breathe 
oxygen,  as  other  organisms  are  wont  to  do.  Thus,  so  far  as  some 
organisms  are  concerned,  life  is  not  impossible  where  free  oxygen  is 
wanting;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  wherever  life  is  present,  some  method 
exists  by  which  oxygen  may  be  secured.  While  anaerobic  micro-organ- 
isms seem  to  be  exceptions,  they  fall  under  the  general  law  that  living 
organisms  must  have  oxygen. 

Between  such  anaerobic  organisms  and  those  which  need  free  oxy- 
gen many  transition  forms  exist.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  recall  the  fact 
that  vegetable  cells  are  aerobic  and  anaerobic  simultaneously,  since 
they  can  produce  alcoholic  fermentation.  ''Let  us  place  a  beet  root 
in  carbonic  acid,"  says  Duclaux,  ''we  shall  see  it  produce  alcohol. 
Cherries,  plums,  apples,  all  fruits  containing  sugar,  entire  saccharif- 
erous  pjauts,  under  the  same  circumstances  do  the  same.  Their  sugar 
is  in  part  broken  up  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  these  cells  and  those  of  yeast  is  that  the  former  are  less 
suited  for  anaerobic  life,  and  the  fermentation  which  they  effect  is 
less  complete  than  that  effectt^d  by  yeast,  and  they  stop  or  die  before 
all  the  sugar  has  been  transformed.  But  such  differences  are  only 
differences  in  degree."  If  we  now  turn  to  animal  cells,  we  find  that 
they  are  also,  in  fact,  anaerobic.  Have  we  not  seen  that  free  oxygen 
dissolved  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  toxic,  and  that  it  kills!  That 
the  tissues  do  not  breathe  pure  or  free  oxygen,  but  require  to  have  it 
offered  to  them  combined  with  hemoglobin?  And  what  is  this,  if  not 
true  anaerobiosis?^    Hence  we  must  draw  the  inference  that  while  all 


^The  uotion  that  animal  cells  are  anaerobic  was  proponnded  by  Pasteur.  A. 
Gautier,  in  1893,  took  it  up  with  some  valuable  arguments  and  experiments.  These 
experiments  have  shown  that  quite  a  number  of  well-known  disassimilation  products 
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living  orgatiisnis  reqair»  o\yg:eii,  iind  must  have  it,  a  large  namber  at 
aller<-ut8  require  to  havo  it  ofl'e^red  to  tliem  in  a  combined  form.  All 
animal''  seem  to  prefer  combined  osygen.  As  to  plants,  we  are  in  the 
dark.  Ceitainly  free  oxygen  enters  the  stoniata;  but  is  the  oxygen 
Used  js  such  by  cells,  or  does  it  previously  form  somo  compound  with 
6ume  liiinid  in  the  plant!  We  do  not  know.  What  we  do  know,  liow- 
ever,  ib  that  on  our  planet  and  under  the  present  laws  of  organization 
aad  life  where  oxygen  is  wanting  life  is  also  wanting,  and  that  where 
oxygen  is  in  excess  of  the  normal  ratio  life  in  impaired  and  after  a 
time  destroyed.     Such  is  the  main  conclusion  to  be  kei)t  in  mind. 

We  will  now  consider  nitrogen,  or  azote,    The  Dame  is  siguificaiit.    It 
meunsthat  this  gas  is  not  adequate  to  maintain  life,  for  we  all  know 
thai  if  an  animal  or  plant  be  pl»      '  '    an  litmospLere  containing  nitro- 
gen only,  death  ensues  in  a  very  ime.    It  should  not  be  inferred 
that  nitrogen  is  toxic.    We  inhi  a;e  proportion  of  it  without  the 
Blightestiiifouvenience;  but  it  h  ad  neither  burns  nor  maintains 
combustion.     Its  only  funetion  i             i.ition  seems  to  be  that  of  a  dilu- 
ent or  moderator.     Pure  oxygei          ivi  be  certain  death,  while,  diluted 
wilh  some  amount  of  nitrogen,           absorbed  only  in  the  requisite  pro- 
I     portion.    Nitrogen  here  plays  th        rt  of  water  added  to  wine — a  useful 
I     part,  moHt  certainly,  since  we  ci-.       not  do  without  this  diluent — but  a 
'     negative  one.     But  what  more  co        be  expected  of  an  inert  gas! 

There  is,  however,  a  mucli  m(  mportant  part  played  by  nitrogen 
ID  the  economy  of  nature.  It  i  abundant  iu  organisms.  It  forms  a 
large  {ii-0|Kjrtion  of  our  frame  anu  tissues  and  is  most  abundant  in  the 
alut'isjilii-ic.  Lastly,  as  shown  liy  Magi'iidie.  when  aiiiiiKiIs  are  deprived 
of  food  containing  nitrogen,  they  die.  Let  us  start  from  this  well- 
established  fact,  that  nitrogenous  food  is  itecessary  to  maintain  life  in 
animals — in  higher  animals  at  least.  This  nitrogenous  food  is,  in  the 
loiigniD,  provided  by  plants.  Whilea  few  plants — lentils,  for  instance — 
yield  fruits  containing  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogen,  the  greater  num- 
ber fhrnish  nitrogenous  food  only  by  undergoing  the  transformations 
vhicb  animal  digestion  effects  upon  vegetable  food — grass,  hay,  leaves, 
etc.  Some  animals  require  nitrogen  in  tlieformof  meat,  white  a  greater 
nnmber  are  content  with  that  contained  in  plants;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
Ditrogen  is  always  primarily  provided  by  plants.  Now,  as  nitrogen  is 
essential  to  all  animals,  how  do  the  plants  which  provide  it  maniige  to 
JDcorporate  it?    Where  do  they  get  itT 

The  soil  contains  some  amount  of  nitrates,  a  proportion  of  which 
it  is  quite  certain  that  plants  absorb,  for  cultivation  always  impov- 
mshes  the  Boil,  deprives  it  more  or  less  of  nitrogen,  as  chemistry  shows, 
and  in  order  to  restore  its  fertility  nitrogen  must  be  added  to  it  under 

*Uch  are  foaad  in  the  blood,  in  tlie  urine,  etc.,  are  proclnred  by  the  cetln  of 
tblJwneB  after  oircDlation  has  entirely'  ceasoil,  wlien  nir  iiiiil  iixy^^n  :ire  no  more 
bought  to  tbeta-  The  iofereacti  ia  that  aDiuuil  cells  are,  nccurdiD);  to  circum- 
«toDM«,  aerobic  or  anaerobic. 
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the  form  of  uitrogeuous  manures.  But  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  fol- 
low in  g  facts.  In  the  first  place,  forests — whose  age  is  often  very  great — 
go  on  growing,  although  for  centuries  no  manure  has  been  added  tx>  the 
soil  on  which  they  grow,  and  the  same  is  true  of  pasture  laud.  Agaiu^ 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  if  soil  is  manured  with  any  nitrogenous 
manure,  it  yields  more  nitrogen  in  the  crop  than  was  given  to  it  in  the 
fertilizer.  These  facts,  ascertained  by  Boussingault  many  years  ago^ 
suggested  the  idea  that  atmospheric  nitrogen  might  play  some  part  in 
the  nutrition  of  plants,  and  that  in  some  way  or  other  they  might  borrow 
nitrogen  from  the  atmosi)here  which  contains  such  an  amount  of  this 
substance. 

To  be  sure,  the  atmosi)here  contains  some  ammonia  (nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  combined),  but  the  amount  is  very  small.  Mayer,  of  Heidel- 
berg, while  cultivating  in  the  open  air  plants  whose  roots  were  immersed 
in  nutrient  solutions  from  which  nitrogenous  compounds  were  excluded, 
and  protecting  them  against  rain  so  as  to  exclude  the  intiuence  of  such 
nitrogenous  compounds  as  exist  in  rain  water,  obtained  a  crop  contain- 
ing exactly  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  as  the  seeds  from  which  the 
plants  grew — not  a  milligram  more.  This  shows  that  the  amount  of 
ammonia,  or  other  nitrogenous  compounds,  which  may  be  borrowed 
from  the  atmosphere  by  plants  in  a  direct  manner  is  quite  insignificant. 
But  while  plants  may  obtain  very  little  or  nothing  from  the  atmosphere 
by  direct  ])rocess,  the  case  is  entirely  altered  when  indirect  processes 
are  allowed  to  operate.  Under  such  circumst  ances  atmospheric  ammonia 
when  combined  with  the  elements  of  the  soil,  plays  an  important  part, 
as  shown  by  Berthelot.  Instead  of  remaining  useless,  as  when  con- 
tained in  the  atmosphere,  it  then  becomes  useful,  and  is  utilized  by 
plants.  This  process  by  which  atmospheric  aninionia  combines  with 
soil  elements  is  not  a  spontaneous  one  such  as  that  by  which  hydrogen 
burning  in  oxygen  forms  water — there  is  no  unavoidable  chemical  reac- 
tion— it  is  eliected  by  the  agency  of  definite  micro-organisms.  While  a 
specimen  of  soil  left  to  itself  under  normal  circumstances  acquires  more 
nitrogen,  the  same  specimen  remains  unaltered  (neither  loses  nor 
acquires  nitrogen)  when  it  has  been  previously  sterilized  by  subjecting 
it  to  a  heat  above  105o  or  110^  C,  by  which  all  micro-organisms  are 
killed.  Again,  M.  Schloesing  and  Muntz  have  shown  that  it  is  by  dif- 
ferent micro-organisms  that  the  nitrogen  contained  in  nitrogenous 
organic  matters  of  arable  land  is  made  to  combine  with  other  matters, 
and  to  form  nitrates.  One  generates  ammonia;  another  transforms 
ammonia  into  nitrous  acid,  which  forms  nitrates  by  combining  with 
basic  elements,  and  lastly  a  third  micro-organism  transforms  the  nitrites 
into  nitrates;  and  this  triple  process  is  what  is  called  nitrification — an 
operation  fully  investigated  by  Munro,  Winogradsky,  and  Frankland. 

Thus,  by  one  means  or  another,  atmospheric  ammonia  may  be  put 
within  reach  of  plants  and  be  used  by  them.  But  ammonia  is  however 
a  very  small  i)roportion  of  the  nitrogenous  contents  of  the  atmosphere. 
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Istbere  no  otlier  supply,  aud  especially,  is  there  uo  method  l>y  wbich 
pure  atmospheric  nitrogen  may  be  also  utilized  by  plautsf  In  view  of 
tiie I'ODsiderable  nmoautof  nitrogen  contained  in  atmosphere,  the  niat- 
ter  is  one  of  great  importance  to  jduutfi, 

Tlie  (luestion  has  been  nnawered  by  Ilellriesel.'  After  tnenty-five 
jwrs'  inrestigiition,  the  learned  director  of  the  agric^ultural  station  of 
I  Bt^mberg  has  tinully  proved  eonclnsively  that  certain  plniits  at  loaat 
have  the  power  of  ussimtlatiug  atmospheric  iittrogeii.  These  plants 
Iwlong  to  tbe  leguminoas  family.  While  cereals,  for  instance,  need  to 
be  provided  with  nitrogen  niider  the  form  of  iiitrogonoas  compounds 
innigled  with  the  soil,  or  under  the  form  of  uitratesor  ammonia  salts, 
loiiiues,  pease,  clover  and  such  plants  do  very  well  without  such  com- 
poQuds.    And  yet  they  contain  1  n;  moreover,  agriculturists  know 

that  they  not  only  do  not  reqni  "<i.rogenous  manure,  but  that  after 
tliey  have  been  grown  on  a  soi  ;  contain  more  nitrogen  thiin  the 

Bml  euold  jiossibly  have  furui  ;  hence  the  name  of  "bettering 
pliinls.''    If  tbey  are  buried  i  i   soil,  they  not  only  restore  the 

amoTint  of  nitrogen  which  they  '.  have  derived  from  it,  tbey  add  to 
it  oil  eneess  which  they  have  obi  id  elsewhere;  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  atmosphere.  Plants  grown  in  a  soil  totally  detieient  in  nitrogen 
coutain  much  more  of  it  than  the  seeds  from  which  they  spring — pro- 
vided, however,  one  condition  is  fuldUed.  This  condition  is  that  the 
roots  possess  certain  peculiar  outgrowths  or  small  tumors— nodules,  as 
tiey  are  commonly  called — in  which  a  special  sort  of  bacteria  is  found. 
If  the  bacteria  are  wanting,  the  plant  does  not  grow  well;  it  remains 
ptiny  and  deficient  in  nitrogen,  but  if  watererl  with  water  to  which  has 
been  addtd  a  culture  of  the  requisite  species  of  bacteria  it  becomes 
thrifty  and  yields  an  amount  of  nitrogen  amounting  to  a  hundredfold 
tbe  weight  contained  in  the  seed. 

It  seems  that  in  different  species  of  leguminous  plants  the  active 
and  important  species  of  bacteria  are  different.  That  which  is  adapted 
to  acacia,  for  instance,  although  it  does  not  suit  pease,  works  well 
with  beans,  and  vice  versa.  Are  we  to  draw  the  inference  that  each 
Bpecies  of  this  family  has  its  own  special  bacterium?  Nobbe  is  not  of 
tbis  opinion;  he  thinks  there  is  only  one  species,  which  )ie  calls  Hue- 
terium  radicola;  but  that  within  this  species  a  number  of  races  or 
varieties  has  been  evolved,  each  one  specially  adapted  to  u  sort  of 
commaoalism  with  a  particular  species  of  ])lant.  For  instauiC,  if  one 
individual  of  this  bacterium  lives  in  the  nodosities  of  one  particiilar 
plant,  its  progeny  becomes  specially  adapted  to  life  on  the  same  species, 
and  does  not  thrive  on  another  species.  Such  is  Xobbe's  view  briefly 
nunmarized,   and   it  would  explain   many  curious  facts   noticed  Ity 

'Hermann  Hellriogel,  bom  1831,  died  Se p tern Imr,  1895.  This  iniiiortBiit  work  iviiB 
tMompIiBbed  with  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Wilfarth,  and  was  niade  Itiioivn  in  lf«6  at 
tbe  Sftturforacher-VersanimliinK  in  Berlin.  Varro  ami  the  olrl  Kmnan  farmern  had 
■ottced  that  beane,  InpiDea,  and  vetches  render  the  soil  more  frnitrii],  but  llellriugel 
Ud  Wiirarth  diHOOTered  the  reMon. 
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agriculturists  and  horticulturists  coucerniug  sympathies  aud  antipa- 
thies between  plants,  and  like  matters. 

The  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  leguminous  plants  can  obtain  from 
the  atmosphere  by  means  of  the  bacteria  which  live  on  their  roots  may 
be  very  considerable;  it  may  amount  to  100  or  150  kilograms  per  hec- 
tare (2J  acres).  Hence,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  with  soils  deficient  in 
nitrogen  to  grow  and  turn  under  leguminous  plants.  It  follows  also 
that  if  a  given  soil  seems  unfit  for  the  culture  of  a  particular  legumin- 
ous plant,  this  may  be  because  it  does  not  contain  the  necessary  bac- 
teria, and  under  such  circumstances  all  that  is  required  is  to  inoculate 
it.  A  culture  is  not  required;  it  is  enough  to  sprinkle  some  earth 
taken  from  a  field  in  which  leguminous  plants  of  the  same  species  have 
grown  and  thriven.  The  bacteria  abound  in  that  earth,  and  at  once 
multiply  in  the  field.  This  is  no  matter  of  mere  laboratory  experiment; 
the  process  has  been  tested  on  a  large  scale  at  Meppen  in  Germany, 
by  M.  Salfeld,  with  the  best  results,  the  crop  having  been  then  doubled 
and  trebled. 

This  inoculation  may  be  performed  in  another  manner.  M.  Br^al, 
of  the  Paris  Museum  of  Natural  History,  grows  two  lupines  in  sepa- 
rate pots,  filled  with  sterilized  earth.  He  inoculates  the  roots  of  the 
one  with  a  needle  dipped  previously  in  a  culture  of  the  appropriate 
bacterium,  while  the  other  is  not  inoculated.  The  result  is  that  the 
former  thrives,  while  the  latter  remains  puny  and  perishes. 

Besides,  Schloesing  and  Laurent  have  shown  that  if  different  legu- 
minous plants  are  cultivated  in  a  confined  atmosphere  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  air  decreases. 

The  general  result  of  the  very  important  labors  of  Hellriegel  and 
Wilfarth,  of  Nobbe,  of  Sir  John  Lawes  and  Sir  Henry  Gilbert  is,  then, 
the  discovery  that  different  plants  of  the  leguminous  family — belonging 
in  particular  to  the  papilionaceous  division — are  endowed  with  a  very 
special  mode  of  nutrition,  quit«*  different  from  that  of  other  phanero- 
gams. By  means  of  the  cooperation  of  a  few  micro-organisms  which 
dwell  in  and  on  their  roots,  they  are  enabled  to  draw  free  nitrogen  from 
the  air;  not  ammonia,  nor  any  other  form  of  combined  nitrogen,  but  free 
nitrogen,  which  is  used  as  a  nutriment.  And  thus  it  happens  that  that 
enormous  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  goes  to  make  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  instead  of  being  useless  as  it  seemed  at  first, 
is  of  very  great  importance  to  plant  life.  The  probabilities  are  that  it 
is  even  greater  than  it  now  appears.  We  feel  it  difficult  to  conceive 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  plants  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  source  of  nitrogen,  and  physiology  teaches  us  that  so  far  as  the 
principal  functions  of  life  are  concerned  there  reigns  great  similitude 
in  the  processes  by  which  they  are  effected.  That  papilionaceous 
plants  only,  of  the  whole  host  of  the  vegetable  world,  should  be  able 
to  acquire  nitrogen  in  the  manner  described  seems  unlikely,  and  thence 
the  opinion  that  a  similar  process  and  a  similar  function  must  obtain 
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anwog  other  familieB  of  plants.  Tbis  is  but  an  hypothesis,  however, 
and  DO  definite  statement  can  yet  be  made  concerning  tliis  attempted 
generalization.  Some  fiicts,  indeed,  go  againut  it,  and  show  that  cer- 
(aisly  not  all  plants  Lavu  the  fnnctiDns  which  we  have  noted  in  the 
pnpilioniiceons  family.  Met^srs.  Schloesing  and  Laurent  infer  from 
experiment  that  some  species  at  least  are  unable  to  make  use  of 
Btmospheric  nitrogen,  and  require  to  have  it  provided  to  them  under 
tiie  form  of  different  compounds  contained  in  the  fragments  and  debris 
of  other  plants,  whicli  thus  play  the  part  of  manure  and  food.  While 
tiie  lion  and  tiger  eat  the  sheep  and  deer,  some  plants  eat,  so  to  say, 
tbeir  congeners,  and  exhibit  a  form  of  cannibalism.  The  latter  obtain 
nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  after  death  their  remains  serve  as 
food  for  other  plants.  Sueli  is  th"  "-se  with  mosses  and  many  crypto- 
gams. So,  observe  the  gradatii  ferior  plants'  draw  nitrogen  from 
the  atmosphere;  sapprior  plant  eea  upon  the  remains  of  the  lower;* 
and,  lastly,  animals  feed  on  otl  animals  or  plants,  Man  eats  both 
animals  and  plants,  and  erownt  i  edifice  of  life,  as  he  supposes;  but 
the  solid  substructure  upon  whiuu  all  the  building  rests  is  merely  an 
agglomeration  of  humble  unnoticed  forms,  often  invisible  to  the  naked 
eje,  whose  functions  are  to  provide  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms  with  an  essential  part  of  their  food.  Whether  there  is  here  a 
plan  is  not  for  me  to  decide,  but  most  assuredly  the  connections  and 
iut«L-actiouB  are  of  interest. 

This  exposition  may  seem  somewhat  long,  but  it  was  necessary.  It 
shows  that  certain  plants,  sit  least,  can  either  directly  or  indirectly  fix 
aiDKisphiTif  tiitrogi'ii  wiMidut  liavitiy-  recourse  to  the  niti'ates  of  nitrog- 
enous manures.  Here  again  it  is  shown  that  air  is  indispensable  to 
life.  A  gas  that  at  first  seems  inert  and  useless  is  found,  after  careful 
investigation,  to  play  a  most  important  part  in  the  nutrition  of  living 
organisms.  Without  nitrogen  there  would  be  no  plants,  no  food, 
no  animals,  no  mankind,  in  brief,  no  life  at  all.  And  if  atmospheric 
Ditrogen  were  to  disappear,  life  would  soon  be  extinguished.  Who, 
then,  will  consider  this  element  of  the  air  as  useless? 
We  now  come  to  carbonic  acid. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  an  essentially  noxious  compound,  and  doubt- 
less  there  is  little  in  its  history  to  redeem  its  reputation.  One  half  of 
our  respiratory  function  is  concerned  especially  with  the  task  of  ridding 

'And  some  superior  pUntt  also,  such  lis  ttiUHe  of  tiie  |•api)i(1Ilucellll^<  group;  but 
even  with  them  the  process  is  iodirect,  as  it  is  through  very  low  orgnnismn  (bacteria) 
that  nitrogen  is  biongbt  to  them. 

'When  Helchior  Tretib  visited  Krakatoa  after  the  diHaster  of  1884,  in  order  to 
ioTeatlgate  the  floral  repopiilation  of  the  islaod — seeds  being  hroii(;ht  by  currents 
■ad  winds  fVom  the  eorronnding  parta  in  abnodiiin'e — he  noted  tbnt  tbo  tirHt  plants 
toappear  were  algffi  and  lichens.  And  it  was  only  some  time  niter  tlie  liitter  bad 
tskenafoothold,  and,  sato  say,  prepared  a  snitable  noil,  that,  liigbcrpUutH  were  seen, 
Ud  lastly  pbaneiogams.  This  progression  is  quite  in  accordance  with  physLological 
&«ta. 
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our  body  of  this  substance,  which  is  unceasingly  generated  in  our 
tissues.  It  is  not  fit  for  breathing  purposes,  and  all  animals  and  plants 
perish  in  a  confined  atmosphere  when  the  proportion  of  this  gas  rises 
above  a  very  limited  ratio.  An  atmosphere  which  contains  one  per  cent 
carbon  dioxide  has  evil  effects  upon  most  organisms,  and  when  the 
ratio  is  ten  per  cent,  life  is  endangered  and  death  only  a  matter  of  time. 
Carbonic  acid  is  of  no  use  at  all  to  the  tissues,  and  when  we  breathe 
in  an  atmosphere  where  this  gas  is  abundant,  the  bipod  corpuscles  are 
not  able,  in  the  lungs,  to  get  rid  of  the  carbon  dioxide  they  have  col- 
lected in  the  body;  so  they  keep  it,  and,  keeping  it,  they  can  not  take 
with  them  the  amount  of  oxygen  necessary  for  the  cells  and  tissues. 
It  may  be  asked  why  they  keep  the  former.  The  reason  is  that  gas 
exchanges  between  the  blood  and  the  atmosphere  depend  upon  the 
amount  or  tension  of  the  gas  in  both  media.  As  soon  as  the  tension  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  is  greater  than  that  of  the  same  gas 
in  the  blood,  the  blood  corpuscles  retain  their  carbonic  acid.  If  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  is  increased,  its  tension 
becomes  at  some  point  superior  to  that  of  the  same  gas  in  the  blood 
corpuscles.  These,  then,  retain  the  noxious  gas  which  takes  the  place 
which  should  be  abandoned  to  oxygen.  The  result  is  death  by 
asphyxia.  Before  death  supervenes  a  condition  of  antethesia  is  induced, 
which  Bichat  specially  investigated  by  means  of  an  ingenious  experi- 
ment, through  which  the  venous  blood — well  provided  with  carbonic 
acid,  of  course — of  one  animal  was  made  to  pass  into  the  carotid  and  cer- 
ebral arteries  of  another,  so  that  the  latter  had  its  brain  irrigated  with 
asphyxic  blood,  and  was  brought  to  a  condition  of  anaesthesia.  Even 
when  applied  locally  to  the  surface  of  the  skin,  carbon  dioxide  induces 
a  state  of  local  and  temporary  insensibility,  a  fact  which  seems  to  have 
been  long  known  and  frequently  utilized.  Pliny  relates  in  his  Natural 
History  that  marble  (carbonate  of  lime),  when  mixed  with  vinegar  and 
placed  upon  the  skin,  puts  the  latter  to  sleep,  i.  e.,  renders  it  insensible, 
so  tbat  it  may  be  cut  and  burned  without  inducing  pain.  In  this  case 
the  anaesthetic  agent  is  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  set  free  by  the  action 
of  the  acetic  acid  of  the  vinegar  upon  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

When  carbon  dioxide  acts  upon  the  entire  organism,  as  when  it  is 
inhaled  by  the  lungs,  it  induces  general  anaesthesia.  This  has  been 
investigated  by  a  number  of  physiologists,  and  one  among  them,  M. 
Ozanam,  has  found  it  so  satisfactory  that  he  feels  no  hesitation  in 
commending  it  as  a  substitute  for  ether  or  chloroform.  His  advice  has 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  followed  by  surgeons  or  physiologists, 
and  some  doubt  may  be  expressed  as  to  the  expediency  of  using  for 
surgical  or  other  purposes  so  dangerous  an  agent.  Some  cases  are 
known  in  which  man  has  been  deeply  under  the  influence  of  carbon 
dioxide  without  fatal  results.  In  such  circumstances,  anaesthesia  has 
been  complete.  The  patients  relate,  at  least  some  of  them,  that  before 
becoming  unconscious  there  occurs  a  delightful  condition  during  which 
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tbejBeem  to  be  sniTOUiided  hy  a  host  of  very  bFilliaut  lights,  wliilo 
e.i<|uieite  tuiieic  is  played  by  some  invisible  orcheHtra.  But  tliis  state 
iKorsliort  dnratiou,  and  total  uncoiiBdoasiiess  soon  occurs,  wtiicli,  if 
tlietoxii'  fcas  keepd  ou  accuiunlatiiig  in  ttie  blood,  is  rapidly  (lonvertefl 
iDlo  eternal  sleep.  Cases  of  deatb  by  carbonic  acid  are  uotintreqnent; 
tayure  met  witb  particularly  in  tlie  vicinity  of  feriiieiiting  liquidB, 
Biieh  as  brewers'  vats  or  wine  cellars ;  in  pUices  where  cHrbou  dioxide  is 
naturally  exhaled  by  "gas  spriiiga;"  by  tbeimal  xprings  in  some  eaves 
or^iruttoes,  andiu  allill-veutiliLted  rooms  where  a  proportionately  large 

i  iiumber  of  men  or  auimalf^  are  gathered,  lu  lecture  and  iisseiubly 
rwims.  which  are  ollen  crowded,  air  vitiates  rapidly;  in  theaters,  in 
Ecbools,  in  lecture  hall»,  as  much  as  10  parts  per  thousand  of  carbonic 
scirl  has  been  observed,  and  in  Alpine  stables,  as  before  referred  to, 
ithere  aniuials  and  men  were  crowiled  together,  each  seeking  some 
Karuith  in  the  close  vit-inity  uf  his  neighbor,  the  ratio  of  21  parts  per 
thoQAiind  has  been  recorded.'     8uch  atmosphere  is  toxic,'  aud  proofo 

I     thereof  are  not  wanting. 

I  'H.  a.  H.  KiL'bArils,  uf  the  MKsHacbiiiotta  Institnte  of  Technology,  fans,  dnring 
I  ntee  year*  post,  miule  Muie  &,0(K>  analysea  of  the  air  of  Uotiire  roonia.  I'he  nor- 
anl  iTeragH  jiropnrtioD  of  carlionio  acid  in  L-xternal  air  is  betweeu  lt.7  mid  4.3  per 
1D,(IU0.  lu  liaildJDga,  tba  iiroporliou  Inereuspii  ncioriling  to  timiimHtauocH.  i''or 
iuttanee,  In  empty  roomti  it  in  lil|:lkor  lif  0.5  on  the  uverase  in  cnnMi>qlieui:e  of  the 
ilncoiupDtiitiou  uf  oTguuic  matter,  which  iilna^ra  remains  after  the  paagafce  of  nny 
Dnnilwrof  hnmaa  beinga,  in  the  cracks  of  the  floor,  on  thewnlla,  eto.  lu  the  parts 
of  (he  biiihling  where  people  pome  anil  go,  nithont  stopping  for  any  coualilerRble 
lilDe,  tbe  ratio  ia  a  little  higher,  and  becouiea  .5  per  10,000,  lu  leotnre  rooiua  things 
an  at  the  votbI,  ns  mifihC  be  eipecleil,  anil  the  ratio  is  6  or  8  and  oc:caaiounl)y  10 
ur !:'  Tolumes  of  riirbonio  .tcid  per  10,1*00  of  air.  If  siifh  proiiorlioris  are  esceeiicil, 
work  Incomes  difficult  and  nu profitable.  Each  ad  nit  exhales,  ou  an  average,  accord- 
ing to  Andral  and  Gnvarret,  some  22  llterit  of  carbon  dioxide  per  honr,  so  that  a 
man  breathing  in  a  confined  space  3  metern  long,  '2  met^Ts  high,  and  2  nieters  wide 
'ODld  in  tweuty-fonr  honrs  transform  the  whole  of  the  air  of  this  Hpace  into  un 
iir  having  exactly  tbe  composition  of  that  exhaled  from  the  Iniigs.  It  nulHt  not 
Ik  forgotten  that  each  gaslight,  on  an  average,  produces  I2M  titers  of  cnrlion  dioxide 
perhoiir.aud  10  grams  uf  candle  prodnce  14  liters.  Under  such  circiiniBtances  no 
one  can  wonder  that  the  atmosphere  becomes  so  soon  vitiated  in  rooms  where  any 
CDDDLderable  utimber  of  persons  are  assembled. 

-It  is  toxic  iD  its  natural  condition,  by  which  is  meant,  if  uxyiien  is  proseut  in  it 
only  in  the  nsaal  proportion.  But,  experimentally,  sni^li  atniosphcre  miiy  lie  pre- 
vopted  from  becoming  duQgerous  if  its  composition  is  altered  by  an  addition  of 
oxygen.  Regnault  and  Reiset  have  Been  dogs  and  rabbits  live  in  an  ;itniOHphere  con. 
taining  25  per  cent  carbon  dioxide,  30  to  40  per  cent  oxygen,  and  ;ibou(  40  per  cent 
nitrogen.  Even  without  increasing  the  ratio  of  oxygen,  animals  may  live  a  short 
time  in  an  atmosphere  cnntaioiiig  a  large  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide— HO  ))er  cent, 
for  instance,  oxygen  being  Ifi  percent  (Le  Blanc);  and  Snow  ha»i  seen  birds  withstand 
•oine  time  the  effects  of  an  atmosphere  containing  21  per  cent  oxygen,  a'.'  nitrogen 
and  20  carbonic  acid.  But  these  exprriments  can  not  have  any  cnnHideralite  dura- 
tion, aud  the  average  limit  of  respirable  atmosphere  is  net  by  the  coinpUHiCiou  of 
expired  air.  An  atmosphere  containing  4  per  cent  carbon  dioxide,  IC  per  cent 
oxygen,  and  80  per  cent  nitrogen  is  inadeijuiite  to  long  tnniutnin  life.  A  lamp  is 
MOD  extingnisbed  in  auch  an  atmosphere,  bnt  man  may  live  in  it  for  a  short  time. 
To  avoid  any  danger  of  the  vitiation  of  air,  hygienists  are  agriicd  that  more  is 
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For  instance,  during  the  wars  in  India,  146  prisoners  were  one  even- 
ing at  8  o'clock  shut  up  in  a  small  room.  Out  of  the  number  only  50 
were  still  living  at  2  o'clock  next  morning,  and  at  daybreak  only  23,  all 
dying.  Again,  after  the  battle  of  Austerliti,  out  of  300  prisoners  con- 
fined in  an  ill-ventilated  cellar,  260  died  in  a  few  hours  through 
asphyxia,  induced  by  an  excessive  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide.  And 
at  the  celebrated  Oxford  assizes  (the  '*  fatal"  or  "black"  assizes  in  1557), 
the  high  sheriff  and  300  other  persons  died  suddenly  in  court  from 
asphyxia  induced  by  the  same  means.  It  may  be  that  in  these  cases 
some  other  influence  was  also  at  work,  and  that  some  exhaled  substance 
similar  to  that  which  Brown-S^quard  and  d'Arsonval  thought  they  had 
detected,  added  its  influence  to  that  of  carbonic  acid;  but  the  existence 
of  this  substance  has  not  yet  been  proved,  although  it  seems  probable. 

Other  cases  of  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid  are  met  with  in  natural  con- 
ditions. Men  and  animals  are  occasionally  killed  by  such  gas,  exhaled 
by  neighboring  springs  and  accumulated  in  hollows  or  small  valleys. 
Such  "death  valleys"  have  been  described  by  many  travelers.  No 
plant  is  seen,  not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  a  shrub  or  tree.  The  soil  is 
bare,  stony,  and  as  if  struck  with  death.  Here  and  there  a  skeleton  is 
perceived  bleaching  in  the  sun — a  skeleton  of  bird,  mammal,  or  even 
man.    Ignorant  of  the  fatal  properties  of  the  valley,  animals  or  men 

required  than  the  16  to  20  cubic  meters  of  air  per  individual  per  hour,  that  was 
formerly  considered  as  sufficient.  In  the  best  ventilated  hospitals  of  Paris  100  cubic 
meters  are  provided,  but  under  normal  conditions  60  are  quite  enough  for  persons  in 
good  health.  As  a  rule,  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  may  be  considered  as  vitiated  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  smell  close.  When  this  happens.,  however,  it  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  due  to  the  smell  of  carbonic  acid  itself,  which  is  scentless.  The  smell  of 
close  air  is  due  to  organic  substances — hitherto  undefined,  or  only  partly  known — 
which  are  exhaled  by  men  and  animals,  and  probably  more  by  the  skin  and  its 
impurities  than  by  the  lungs  themselves,  and  generally  the  amount  of  these  sub- 
stances is  considered  as  roughly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  met 
in  the  air.  Smell  is  considered  as  indicating  approximately  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
atmosphere  as  regards  respiratory  purposes,  and  is  a  safe  enough  criterion.  When 
a  room  becomes  close,  it  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  in  such  case  a  draft 
should  always  be  established,  two  doors  or  windows,  on  ditferent  sides  of  the  room, 
being  opened.  One  is  not  enough ;  both  are  required  in  order  to  completelj'  expel 
the  close  air  and  replace  it  by  pure.  Generally  servants — and  masters  as  well — are 
content  with  imperfect  ventilation.  Such  is  especially  the  case  in  winter,  when  air 
is  often  vitiated  by  the  presence  of  a  gas,  carbon  monoxide,  which  is  given  off  in  very 
small  quantities  by  different  heating  apparatus,  stoves  especially.  Although  this  gas 
is  never  present  in  any  great  quantity,  it  is  a  source  of  considerable  danger;  and  in 
countries  where  slow-combustion  stoves  are  used,  it  is  each  year  the  cause  of  many 
deaths.  Carbon  monoxide  has  oven  greater  aftinities  for  hemoglobin  than  has  oxygen, 
it  therefore  combines  with  it  and  thus  there  is  no  place  left  in  the  blood  corpuscles  for 
oxygen,  and  the  blood  then  carries  no  more  of  the  latter  gas  to  the  cells  and  tissues 
of  the  body.  This  gas  is  also  found  in  the  air  of  mines,  but  in  the  open  air  is  not 
met  with,  or  exists  in  such  small  quantities  that  it  can  not  be  detected  by  present 
methods. 
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have  wandered  there  while  in  pnrsnit  of  food,  and  in  the  lower  part, 
where  the  inflaence  of  wind  is  the  least  and  where  the  hea\y  gas  nat- 
orally  accamolates,  asphyxia  rapidly  ensues.  None  who  enter  come 
oat  alive,  and  the  bird  of  prey  soaring  in  the  heights,  whose  keen  eye 
perceives  the  victim  in  the  death  straggle,  and  who  pounces  down 
upon  this  welcome  opportunity,  is  vanquished  in  turn  and  rises  no 
more. 

Fatal  to  animals  as  well  as  plants,  expelled  by  both  from  the  organ- 
ism as  soon  as  it  is  produced,  carbonic  acid  appears  to  all  under  the 
feature  of  a  death-de-aling  agent,  as  a  gas  whose  toxicity  is  unquestion- 
able.   The  only  word  that  can  be  said  in  its  behalf  is  that  at  the 
moment  of  death  it  may  act  a  kindly  part.    Death  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  as  a  consequence  of  disease,  is  induced  by  asphyxia.    During 
the  death  struggle  respiration  fails  gradually,  becomes  slower  and  more 
superficial,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  carbonic  acid  accumulates 
in  the  blood.    It  is  probable  that  when  man  is  about  to  fall  into  his 
last  slumber,  when  the  body  is  on  the  point  of  entering  that  tinal  stage 
of  dissolution  and  disintegration  which  we  call  death,  carbonic  acid 
intervenes  and  plays  its  part,  slowly  drawing  the  curtain,  gently  put- 
ting intelligence  to  sleep,  rendering  it  unconscious,  deaf  to  sound, 
insensible  to  pain,  and  by  beneficial  and  kind  anaesthesia  easing  the 
final  act  of  physical  life.    This  may  well  be  so,  and  this  gas  which 
some  physiologists  consider  one  of  the  agents  by  which  each  of  us  is 
brought  into  the  world  by  stimulating  the  contractions  of  the  mater- 
nal womb,  thus  also  assists  us  out  of  it. 

This  function,  however,  is  not  the  only  beneficial  one  which  carbonic 
acid  fulfills,  and  concerning  that  very  unwholesome  and  toxic  constitu- 
ent of  the  atmosphere  much  remains  to  be  said.  The  unfiivorable  fea- 
tures have  been  put  in  full  light;  it  is  but  fair  to  do  the  same  for  the 
redeeming  traits,  and  this  shall  proceed  to  do. 

All  animals  directly  or  indirectly  feed  upon  plants,  and  i)lants  draw 
from  the  soil  the  greater  part  of  their  mineral  constituents.  Nitroj^en 
and  oxygen  they  borrow  from  the  atmos])here.  But  what  about  car- 
bon? The  matter  is  important,  as  their  frame  and  tissues  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  this  substance.  Two  sources  are  available.  Carbonic 
acid — carbon  combined  with  oxygen — is  present  in  the  soil,  where  it  is 
to  be  found  combined  with  different  substances  in  the  form  of  carbon- 
ates, and  in  humus,  the  superficial  layer  of  the  soil,  made  up  of  frafi^- 
ments  of  leaves,  of  branches,  of  roots  dead  and  decomposed,  of  mosses, 
dead  ferns,  etc.  But  we  can  not  take  into  account  the  carbon  which 
exists  in  humus,  as  the  first  plants  which  appeared  could  not  have  made 
use  of  it.  There  remain  the  carbonates  of  the  soil,  and  it  would  seem 
to  follow  that  this  must  be  where  plants  obtain  the  larger  amount  of 
the  carbon  they  use,  as  Mathieu  de  Dombasle  and  many  other  aj^rieul- 
turists  after  him  supposed.     A  number  of  experiments  by  Sprengel, 
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De  Saussure  and  others,  have  shown,  however,  that  the  part  played  by 
carbonates  is  less  important  than  was  thought,  and  more  recently  Liebig 
has  established  the  fact  that  plants  grow  and  thrive  quite  well  in  a  soil 
whence  all  carbonates  have  been  expelled.  Where  then  do  they  get 
their  carbon?  We  know  now  that  they  take  it  from  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  their  privilege  to  decompose  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  air 
and  to  hberate  its  elements;  that  is,  oxygen  which  is  exhaled  and  carbon 
which  is  retained  in  their  tissues.  And  the  cultivated  area  of  France — 
some  41,000,000  hectares — absorbs  by  this  means  some  60,000,000  tons 
of  carbon  each  year.  This  important  operation  can,  however,  be  per- 
formed only  under  three  conditions.  As  only  green  parts  are  cai)able 
of  taking  carbon  from  the  air,  the  plant  must  be  provided  with  chloro- 
phyll— that  green  substance,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  color  of  leaves,  and 
must  be  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  to  a  favorable  temperature. 
Chlorophyll  can  decompose  carbonic  acid  only  under  the  influence  of 
light  and  moderate  heat;  in  darkness  and  under  too  great  or  too  low 
heat  it  no  longer  acts,  and  the  result  is  that  plants  suffer  and  die, 
victims  of  inanition.  For  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  chloro- 
phyllian  function  is  one  of  nutrition,  quite  distinct  from  the  respiratory 
function.  In  the  latter  function  plants,  like  animals,  absorb  oxygen 
and  exhale  carbonic  acid ;  in  the  former  the  reverse  obtains.  The  one 
goes  on  during  night  and  day,  the  other  is  in  operation  by  daytime  only, 
and  the  function  of  nutrition  lasting  less  time  must  necessarily  be  more 
active  than  the  respiratory  process;  otherwise  the  equilibrium  would 
be  destroyed  and  the  plant  would  lose  more  than  it  acquires  and  con- 
sequently suffer. 

It  is  by  the  leaves  mainly,  and  by  the  roots  in  a  lesser  degree,  that 
atmospheric  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed;  but  in  both  cases  the  gas  must 
be  brought  to  the  leaves,  to  the  parts  containing  chlorophyll,  because 
these  parts  only  can  use  it — can  take  the  carbon  and  expel  the  oxygen. 

Hence  it  follows  that  this  violent  poison,  this  gas  which  is  harmful 
for  all  organisms,  and  which  kills  them  as  soon  as  it  accumulates  in 
the  atmosphere  even  in  small  proportions,  is  essential  to  all  terrestrial 
life.  If  it  were  to  be  destroyed,  if  air  were  to  contain  no  more  of 
it,  all  plants  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  die  within  a  short 
period — some  weeks  at  most.  After  this,  as  a  matter  of  course,  herbiv- 
orous animals  would  die,  and  this  would  not  require  more  than  a  month. 
Carnivorous  animals  would  hold  out  a  little  longer,  as  the  stronger 
would  feed  upon  the  weak,  but  after  a  few  weeks  they  also  would 
go  in  turn,  and  only  a  few  miserable,  half-starved  specimens  of  mankind 
would  be  seen  feebly  struggling  from  one  rotting  carcass  to  another, 
amidst  as  barren  scenery  as  can  be  observed  by  looking  at  the  moon 
through  a  telescope,  and  they,  too,  would  have  to  die  soon  after,  notwith- 
standing cannibalism  or  such  other  extreme  methods  which  dire  neces- 
sity might  suggest.     In  a  few  months  all  nature  would  be  dead. 

While  carbonic  acid  is  a  i)oison,  a  substance  which  endangers  life 
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pfs^y,  it  U  also  a  neiwssity  for  life,  and  in  the  proportions  in  wliii;Ii  it 
eiicU-iu  the  atoiospUeru  it  is  jnat  as  mucli  a  net^essity  as  it  would 
beeome  a  fatal  danger  if  it  were  to  bo  present  in  larder  ijnantity. 

SucL  are  the  relations  between  air  ttouaidered  from  the  chemical 
slsuditmiit  and  life  aa  it  exists  od  earth;  between  air  in  its  normnl, 
DDviCiiiteil,  average  eonstitatiouand  life  as  it  manifests  itself  under  tlie 
preseut  cin-uiuatauees. 

I7^BlOI,OGirAL    iNPH'KSCE    OF    THE     ATMOSI'IIKUE    CONSIDF.RKD 

FROM  TBE  Physical  Point  of  View. 

We  must  now  discnss  another  side  of  this  complex  question,  we  innst 
ilfftl  with  air  considered  as  a  ])hysica]  substance,  and  espec^ially  as  a 
Bobstance  having  weight  which  presses  upon  all  living  organisms.  This 
point  of  view  is  not  less  important  than  the  preceding,  and  deserves 
some  attention,  by  reason  of  the  relations  which  esist  between  life  and 
Btniospheric  pressure. 

Tlie  atiiiosphore,  as  previously  noticed,  being  a  physical  substance, 
IioHKesHes  weight,  and  exerts  a  pressure  npon  the  earth  and  all  beings 
tliiiC  inhabit  it.' 

As  long  a»  men  or  animals  keep  near  sea  level,  or  do  not  climb  to 
exceedingly  high  altitudes,  the  normal  average  variations  of  pressure, 
as  itidicated  by  the  barometer,  are  of  sniiill  influence,  and  the  much 
nioreixinsiderable  variations  which  are  encountered  when  one  ascends 
luoautttins  or  goe«  up  in  a  balloon  are  not  harmful  as  long  iis  they  do 


'The  average  presanre  of  the  atmusphere  varies,  aa  before  atated,  according  to  tlie 
■llitmle  of  the  localitf,  and  alao  in  tLe  same  locality'  at  ditl'erent  tiuias.  At  thi;  sea 
Wl  this  average  pressure  amounto  to  a  little  over  a  kilogram  per  square  centi- 
meter, hence  the  total  we igbt  supported  b;  an  a vera(;e  man  is  aboat  18,000  kilograTiia. 
AC  Mexico  the  average  weight  per  sqaare  centimeter  goes  don-n  tn  793  grams;  at 
Qnih),  to752;  at  Antisana,  to  639;  and  it  is  do  diSicnlt  matter  to  obtain  tbe  ligiire 
■bicb  repreaents  the  weight  supported  by  man  in  au<-h  localitiea,  when  one  knowa 
that  the  sliiii  snrface  of  an  average  adult  is  somewUure  between  1,400  and  1,500 
•qnue  centimetem.  The  physicist  Haiif,  explaining  and  coinmeating upon  the  caN 
editions  bf  mitans  of  which  the  average  pressure  exerted  upon  the  body  is  ascer- 
Uistd,  mmarks :  "And  that  is  the  weight  which  those  philosophers  of  old  had  to 
bear  and  reaiflt  who  denied  weight  to  the  atmosphere." 

Thii  weight  or  pTesenre  is  considerable,  but  we  do  not  feel  it,  as  all  tlie  interior 
part*  of  onr  bmlf  exert  tlie  same  pressure  and  therefore  resist  successfully  that  from 
theoatsida.  It  does  not  crush  us  any  more  than  it  cruahes  tho  soap  bubliles,  how- 
ever tfain  they  may  be,  becanae  in  both  cases  the  reaistance  of  internal  air  or  tissues 
ewetly  connteracts  that  of  external  air.  There  are  very  few  places  in  the  boily 
vhere  tbe  presenre  from  within  outward  does  not  exactly  counteract  the  opposite 
pressure,  in  ordnr  to  leave  all  movements  perfectly  free.  Two  exceptions,  however, 
iBDSt  he  referred  to — that  of  the  pie nrie,  between  which  no  counter  pressure  exists,  so 
that  the;  are  compelled  by  atmospheric  preasnro  to  keep  strictly  in  contact,  and  that 
of  certain  ftrticulatioDB,  where  the  bead  of  a  bone  so  exactly  fits  into  a  correspond- 
ing cavity  that  tbereisplacefor  DO  air  between,  with  the  result  thnt  tbe  atmospheric 
preunre  forces  the  former  into  the  latter  and  keeps  it  there  with  sufficient  force  to 
legist  the  connterocting  weight  of  tbe  limb. 
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not  exceed  certain  limits.  But  beyond  these  limits  danger  exists  for 
both  animals  and  man,  and  while  the  effects  are  not  exactly  the  same 
for  all  species,  and  do  not  occur  at  exactly  the  same  altitude  with  all 
species,  or  even  individuals  of  the  same  species,  the  general  fa€t  remains 
that  at  high  altitudes,  or  under  very  low  pressures,  life  is  more  or  less 
endangered  from  different  causes.  In  order  to  ascertain  these  causes 
it  is  not  convenient  to  take  men  or  animals  into  high  altitudes,  as  the 
experimenter  would  be  apt  to  be  also  influenced  b}^  the  diminution  of 
pressure,  in  consequence  of  which  the  value  of  his  observations  might 
be  considerably  reduced.  A  better  method,  easily  available,  is  that 
used  in  laboratories,  of  providing  large  or  small  air-proof  chambers  in 
which  the  pressure  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  will,  so  that, 
without  going  out  of  the  laboratory,  the  same  patient  or  animal  may 
be  subjected  by  turn  to  the  pressure  which  reigns  at  the  bottom  of  the 
deepest  mine,  or  even  to  far  higher  pressure,  amounting  to  800  or  1,000 
atmospheres,  and  to  that  met  on  the  top  of  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Himalayas,  or  at  twice  or  three  times  that  height  in  the  lightest  of 
balloons.  With  such  instruments  observation  becomes  easy,  and  is 
effected  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  as  the  operator  is  able 
to  obtain  at  a  few  moments'  notice  exactly  the  amount  of  pressure  he 
wishes  to  have. 

The  influence  of  those  extreme  pressures,  high  or  low,  where  life 
becomes  eudangered,  was  very  fully  investigated  by  Jourdanet,  and 
afterwards  by  Paul  Bert,  and  those  investigations  have  taught  us  by 
what  meaus  they  become  dangerous.  The  limits  of  pressure  within 
which  no  harm  occurs  are  variable  according  to  species.  All  terres- 
trial and  aquatic  animals  may  and  do  resist  certain  variations  in  pres- 
sure, whether  above  or  below  the  average.  Man,  for  instance,  can 
work  at  a  kilometer  below  the  sea  level  without  any  injury,  and  he  can 
travel  to  the  height  of  5  or  6  kilometers  in  the  atmosphere  without  being 
necessarily  affected  by  the  decrease  of  pressure.  It  is  the  same  with 
birds  and  mammals,  and  surface  or  shore  fishes  may  go  pretty  deep  in 
the  seas  without  experiencing  any  unpleasant  effects,  while  deep-sea 
fish  may  travel  upward  for  some  time  before  reaching  the  danger  line, 
so  to  speak.  But  for  all  organisms  there  are  limits  in  the  variation  of 
pressure  which  can  not  be  transgressed  with  impunity;  there  are  limits 
beyond  which  life  is  destroyed. 

How  is  death  induced  in  such  cases?  We  must  consider  the  two 
different  cases  in  turn,  and  shall  begin  with  the  effects  of  diminished 
pressure. 

Four  hundred  years  have  now  elapsed  since  a  Jesuit  missionary, 
Acosta,  left  us  an  excellent  description  of  the  accidents  which  attend 
ascensions  in  high  mountains,  or  important  diminution  of  pressure. 
^' While  ascending  a  mountain  in  Peru,"  writes  Acosta,  'T  was  sud- 
denly affected  by  so  strange  and  so  mortal  an  evil  that  I  nearly  dropped 
from  my  horse  to  the  ground.    *    *    *    I  was  alone  with  an  Indian,  and 
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asktMl  him  to  Leip  me  to  keep  ou  uiy  auininl,  uud  I  was  taken  with  sach 
p.-tiu, sobbing,  and  vomiting,  that  I  thought  1  should  die,  aud,  moreover 
afler  havlug  vomite<l  food,  phlegm  (mtieouB  matter),  aud  bile,  yellow 
first  ami  atterwards  greeu,  I  even  threw  up  blood,  sueh  paiiiu  hud  1  in 
my  stomach;  aud  I  am  sure  that  if  it  had  lasted  longer  I  would  cer- 
taiidy  have  died.  As  it  was  it  lasted  ouly  three  or  four  hours,  till  we 
had  r«aclie<l  a  much  lower  regiou.  Aud  uot  only  meu,  but  animals  also 
were  affected,"  Aud  further  on,  "  I  feel  coulident  that  the  snbstauce  of 
the  ail-  ill  sueh  places  is  so  subtle  and  thiu  that  it  is  unsuitable  for  huiunu 
ruspiratioii,  which  requires  it  thicker  aud  better  adapted."  This  was 
writleu  three  handled  years  before  the  time  of  Priestley  aud  Lavoisier, 
and  yet  the  espressioiis  used  by  Acosta  are  really  most  happy.  Atmos- 
pheric air  ill  the  altitudes  is  too  thin,  too  rare&ed,  too  subtle  for  the 
respiratiuu  uf  superior  organisms.  The  evil  described  by  Acosta  is 
that  which,  iu  different  countries  and  places,  is  uauied  punu,  sororhe, 
veto,  mat  des  monlagnes,  mountain  swkne«n,  balloon  sieknriis.  It  has  been 
more  recently  and  fully  described  and  investigated  by  Tschudi,  Lortet, 
aod  many  others;  each  has  noticed  the  vertigo,  vomiting,  anxiety,  and 
jaiuting  which  characterise  it;  aud  exact  esperiments — those  of  Lortet 
and  Cliauveiiu,  amoug  others — have  shown  that  respiratiou  is  dimin- 
ished  and  at  the  same  time  accelei'ated ;  inteuse  muscular  paius  have 
been  noticed,  and  also  circulatory  and  nervous  symptoms,  which  end 
iu  piiralysis  aud  death  if  the  perturbations  eoutinue,  as  in  easa  of  the 
ZeHitk  catastrophe. 

While  it  would  be  quite  supcrtluuus  for  oui'  present  purpose  to  re- 
view the  opinions  « liich  have  iit  dillerLint  times  been  entertained  con- 
cerning the  cause  of  these  dangerous  perturbations,  we  may  briefly 
summarize  tbe  explanation  thereof  recently  given  by  Paul  Bert  and 
others. 

Tliis  is  qoite  simple.  The  symptoms  and  death  are  due  to  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  tension  of  oxygen,  which  is  itself  due  to  the  rarefaction  of 
that  gas.  As  everyone  will  understand,  if  the  same  volume  contains 
Id  high  altitudes  less  weight  of  air  than  in  low  altitudes  or  at  the  sea 
level,  it  follows  that  in  the  former  condition  there  is  less  air  avail- 
able, less  of  each  constituent,  less  oxygen.  Iu  the  heights  of  the 
stmospbere  air  is  made  up  of  the  same  elements  as  below,  but  they  are 
less  in  quantity  although  the  proportions  are  the  same;  air  is  dilated, 
rarefied,  thinner,  less  dense,  and  of  the  essential  element — oxygen — 
ft  smaller  quautity  is  inhaled  at  each  respiratory  movement,  although 
the  volume  of  inspired  air  is  the  same.  Under  such  circumstances,  as 
Paul  Bert's  investigations  go  to  show,  decrease  of  pressure  kills,  not 
meclianicilly,  but  by  a  chemical  process.  High  altitudes  kill  beeau.se 
tbey  induce  a  state  of  anoxyhicmia,  a  state  i[i  which  the  blood  is 
deficient  in  oxygen.  The  animal — or  man — in  rarefied  aij',  dies  for  the 
mne  reason  that  one  dies  in  a  confined  atmosphere;  in  both  cases 
there  is  an  insofficiency  of  oxygen. 
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Another  cause  also  operates,  in  the  case  of  fishes  or  other  aquatic 
animals  that  live  at  great  depths,  when  they  happen  to  rise  too  near 
the  surface,  thus  coming  from  high  to  low  pressure.  The  gases  of  the 
body,  dissolved  in  the  liquids  (blood,  etc.),  have  a  higher  tension  than 
the  outside  pressure,  and  the  result  is  that  these  gases  expand  and 
burst  the  tissues  within  which  they  are  contained  wheu  the  exterior 
pressure  becomes  less  than  that  which  reigns  in  the  interior.  The  case 
is  exactly  that  of  a  bladder  inflated  with  air  placed  in  the  receiver  of 
an  air  pump;  if  the  air  of  the  cylinder  is  gradually  exhausted,  the  blad- 
der swells  until  it  explodes.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  which  hardly 
occurs  under  natural  conditions,  but  other  accidents  of  a  similar 
nature,  which  are  explained  by  the  same  mechanism,  often  do  occur 
in  man  or  animals,  as  we  shall  show  further  on. 

We  can  not  leave  this  subject  without  adding  a  few  words  concern- 
ing mountain  sickness.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  at  the  same  alti- 
tude diflterent  aeronauts  or  tourists  are  not  equally  affected.  Of  course 
this  statement  refers  only  to  moderate  altitudes,  between  3,000  and 
4,000  meters.  At  the  very  same  place,  on  the  same  day,  one  person  is 
a  victim  to  mountain  sickness  and  another  is  not.  As  only  individuals 
of  tbe  same  species  are  compared,  the  reason  of  the  difference  can  only 
lie  in  personal  or  individual  i)eculiarities;  no  specific  physiological 
differences  can  exist  such  as  those  met  with  when  one  compares  the 
influence  of  one  and  the  same  agency  or  poison,  etc.,  upon  individuals 
of  dift'erent  species;  there  is  no  evident  and  tangible  cause  such  as 
that  which  one  detects  when  comparing  the  resistance  of  the  duck  and 
of  the  common  fowl  to  submersion,  when  the  greater  resistance  of  the 
former  is  due  to  its  greater  amount  of  blood,  and  consequently  more 
considerable  provision  of  oxygen.  There  are  doubtless  physiological 
differences  of  real  importance  between  different  individuals  belonging 
to  the  same  species,  and  between  different  varieties  of  the  same  spe- 
cies; considered  in  toto  those  differences  are  more  important  and  more 
frequent  than  co?nmonly  supposed,  and  probably  more  important  than 
those  external  morphological  characters  which  are  the  bases  of  classi- 
fication at  present.  But  such  important  differences  can  not  obtain 
between  two  individuals  belonging  to  the  same  species,  and  the  fact 
that  they  ma}'  occur  one  day  and  be  wanting  a  week  later,  shows  that 
they  are  merely  accidental  and  temporary. 

Mountain  sickness  is  due  to  a  condition  of  asphyxia,  as  already 
noticed,  and  tliis  fact  explains  the  differences  referred  to,  as  an  ingen- 
ious experiment  performed  by  JNI.  Paul  Kegnard  amply  shows.  This 
experiment  was  suggested  by  the  i)roposal,  made  by  a  company,  to 
build  a  lift  by  which  to  reach  the  top  of  the  Jungfran,  tlie  well-known 
Alpine  ])eak.  Before  setting  to  work,  it  was  desirable  to  ascertain 
whether  the  i)assage  from  low  to  high  altitude  would  not  produce 
unpleasant  symptouis  in  the  tourists  using  the  lift,^   and  to  show  that 


*Tlie  lift  was  to  be  established  in  vertical  shafts  from  a  horizontal  tiiunel  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain  to  the  top. 
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under  the  circumstances  attending  tbe  excursion,  mountain  sickness 
was  not  to  be  feared.  M.  Begnard's  experiment  answers  this  question. 
As  far  as  physiologists  are  concerned,  the  question  was  settled,  but  the 
general  public  required  to  be  satisfied  upon  this  point.  The  experi- 
ment is  easily  repeated  in  any  laboratory,  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  ascend  Mont  Blanc  or  the  Himalayas  for  the  purpose.  All  that  is 
required  is  a  glass  bell  jar,  an  exhausting  pump,  and  a  pair  of  gniuea 
pigs.  The  bell  jar  must  be  rather  wide,  and  it  is  placed — inverted— 
upon  a  smooth  and  even  surface,  such  as  that  which  can  be  afforded  by 
a  thick  pane  of  glass. 

The  edge  of  the  jar  is  smeared  with  tallow,  so  that  when  placed  ui)oii 
the  pane  the  access  of  air  is  entirely  prevented.  Under  it  are  the  two« 
guinea  pigs.  One  is  free  and  does  as  he  chooses;  the  other  is  placed, 
in  a  small  treadmill  where  he  is  compelled  to  exert  himself  somewhat 
in  order  to  preserve  his  equilibrium,  as  the  treadmill  is  made  to  turn 
round  by  means  of  electricity.  The  two  animals  represent,  the  first, 
an  aeronaut,  or  a  person  quietly  sitting  in  a  lift  where  no  exertion  is 
required;  the  other,  a  mountain  climber,  who  has  to  expend  energy, 
and  to  work  if  he  wants  to  get  to  the  top ;  and  now  both  must  be 
placed  in  a  condition  similar  to  those  which  obtain  in  high  altitudes.  A 
few  strokes  of  the  air  pump  connected  with  the  bell  are  enough  to  bring 
the  pressure  to  correspond  exactly  with  that  which  exists  at  2,000,  at 
3,000,  at  4,000  meters  height,  and  a  manometer  shows  the  pressure  pro- 
duced. So  this  experiment  begins,  and  the  atmosphere  within  the  bell 
is  slowly  rarefied,  as  would  happen  in  the  case  of  a  slowly  ascending 
lift  or  mountain  climber,  and  because,  also,  rapid  decrease  of  pressure 
would  be  most  dangerous.  Up  to  the  decrease  of  pressure  which  cor- 
responds to  a  3,000  meters  altitude  both  animals  remain  quite  well, 
the  one  who  works  his  way  up,  so  to  say,  as  well  as  the  other  who 
keeps  quiet  or  only  walks  a  few  paces  to  tbe  right  or  left.  The  process 
is  continued  and  the  rarefaction  increased.  Before  the  pressure  corre- 
sponding to  4,000  meters  altitude  is  attained,  however,  the  "working'' 
guinea  pig  manifests  evidence  of  physiological  discontent.  ^o\\  and 
then  he  stumbles,  and  does  not  exactly  keep  pace  with  the  treadmill; 
he  even  rolls  over  and  is  (clearly  out  of  breath.  When  the  manometer 
shows  the  pressure  to  be  that  which  corresponds  to  a  4,G00  meters  alti- 
tude (210  meters  less  than  the  altitude  of  Mont  Blanc),  this  guinea  pig 
is  entirely  disabled.  He  can  walk  no  more;  rolls  on  his  back,  and  is 
rolled  by  the  treadmill ;  he  moves  no  longer.  In  fact,  he  seems  quite 
dead.  Life  is  not  extinct,  though,  and  the  animal  moves  when  air  is 
again  let  into  the  jar.  The  other  animal  is  in  an  excellent  state  of 
health.  At  no  moment  has  he  presented  the  slightest  symptoms;  he 
nibbles  at  cabbage,  and  seems  quite  unconcerned  with  the  experiment. 
It  does  not  affect  him  in  the  least. 

It  may  then  be  considered  as  settled  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  air  contained  in  the  jar  are  quite  sufficient;  that  they  are  adequate 
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to  maintaiQ  life.  And  if  one  of  the  guinea  pigs  exhibits  symptoms 
of  asphyxia,  these  are  not  ascribable  to  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere. 
If  the  experiment  is  parsued  and  air  further  rarefied,  it  is  not  until 
the  decrease  of  pressure  corresponds  to  that  which  obtains  at  the  toj) 
of  some  peaks  of  the  Himalayas  (8,000  meters,  the  altitude  attained 
by  Glaisher,  but  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness)  that  the  hitherto 
unaffected  guinea  pig  shows  symptoms  of  asphyxia.  Such  symptoms 
were  certain  to  occur,  since  the  quantity  of  air  was  decreasing  all  the 
time  and  must  at  some  moment  become  insufficient.  And  now  the 
experiment  has  proceeded  far  enough,  as  there  is  no  necessity  at  all  for 
killing  the  animals,  and  death  must  surely  be  the  result  if  the  experi- 
ment is  allowed  to  continue;  air  is  now  let  in  slowly.  Both  animals 
recover  entirely,  the  latter  in  shorter  time  than  the  former. 

Now,  what  does  the  experiment  showf  It  shows  that  in  itself  alti- 
tude or  the  decrease  of  pressure  corresponding  to  altitude  within  the 
limits  of  3,000,  4,000,  5,000  meters  or  even  more  (under  8,000  meters) 
is  not  sufficient  to  induce  asphyxia  and  the  symptoms  of  mountain 
sickness.  The  proof  thereof  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  inactive  guinea 
pig  exhibited  no  asphyxic  symptoms  at  such  altitudes.  At  8,000  meters 
these  made  their  appearance.  They  were  unavoidable.  They  might 
have  begun  a  little  earlier,  they  might  begin  a  little  later — that  is,  at 
rather  lower  or  rather  higher  pressure — according  to  the  species  and 
individual;  but  it  is  certain  that  for  all  organisms  there  is  a  limit  in  the 
heights  of  the  atmosphere  above  which  air  is  too  rare  and  tenuous  to 
maintain  life,  and  asphyxia  must  ensue.  This  first  fact,  however,  was 
already  known,  and  M.  P.  Regnard's  experiment  proves  nothing  new  in 
that  line.  What  it  shows  is  that  muscular  effort  hastens  the  produc- 
tion of  asphyxia  or  mountain  sickness,  and  of  this  the  active  guinea 
pig  provides  an  excellent  demonstration.  Now,  muscular  effort  hastens 
asphyxia  or  mountain  sickness  because  it  is  itself  a  cause  of  relative 
asphyxia.  The  organism  that  works  and  expends  energy  uses  more 
oxygen,  and  therefore  needs  more  than  that  which  keeps  quiet.  The 
panting  which  follows  running,  or  is  the  consequence  of  rapid  mus- 
cular work  with  the  arms,  legs,  or  whole  body,  of  violent  exercise, 
proves  that  the  body  requires  more  oxygen,  and  if  the  expired  gases 
are  analyzed  it  is  shown  that  carbonic  acid  exhalation  is  increased,  and 
it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  more  oxygen  is  required,  since  the  oxygen* 
contained  in  carbonic  acid  is  borrowed  from  the  inhaled  air. 

M.  V.  Regnard's  guiuea  pigs  are  exact  representations,  the  one  of  the 
aeronaut  or  of  the  person  in  the  lift,  the  other  of  the  Alpine  climber; 
and  since  muscular  exertion  alone  induces  a  state  of  incipient  asphyxia 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  rarefied  air,  which  itself  tends  to  the  same 
end,  that  condition  should  occur  quicker  in  the  organism  which  by  its 
activity  goes,  as  one  may  say,  to  meet  it. 

Practical  conclusions  are  easily  drawn  from  this  demonstration.  There 
is  no  reason  for  the  persons  who  may  be  carried  up  the  Jungfrau  in  the 
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projected  lift  to  fear  tlie  eft'ecta  of  iiltitnile.    Tbe  exnmiile  of  tbe 
tive  guinea  pig  assures  tliem  of  iminnnity,  and  except  in  some  a! 
impossible  L-ases  of  aniemia  or  weakness  tbey  will  experience  ao  a 
comlort.     On  tlie  otber  lianil,  incipient  iilpiiiiKt's  uinst  perceive  '***    I 
the  advice  commonly  given  by  gnides  bas  a  solid  fonndation.  •* 

example  of  tlie  active  gninoa  pi;;  sliows  tliem  that  ascensions  i 
be  pprformed  slowly,  witlioiit  baste,  without  great  exertion,  witl 
setting  iiTit  of  breath.    To  be  ont  of  breath  means  incipient  asphy: 
and  asphy.tia  means  mountain   Rickness.     So  the  excursionist  miiNi, 
learn  to  climb  slowly,  with  careful  and  meaRnre<l  step. 

In  brief,  high  altitudes  must  unavoidably  bring  on  asphyxia 
mount-itin  sickness,  but  at  moderate  altitudes  both  are  avoidable  oy 
reducing  tbe  exertion;  they  may  be  brought  on  by  increasing  one's 
eflbrts,  and  it  is  only  by  assuming  the  nearly  perfei;t  immobility  nf  the 
a«ronaut  that  one  can  hope  to  attain  without  discomfort  the  highest 
altitudes,  since  it  is  during  such  immobility  that  the  nrgnnism  needs 
least  air. 

Having  considered  the  ease  where  an  animal  or  man  (lasses  gradu- 
ally from  a  low  to  a  high  level,  we  must  now  turn  to  another,  that  in 
which  the  change  is  sudden  or  extremely  rapid.  Thiw  is  not  exceptional, 
but  does  not  occur  in  the  course  of  mountain  climbing,  for  obvious 
reasons;  and  in  the  case  of  balloon  Hscenfs.  where  it  would  seem  to 
be  of  common  occurrence,  we  rarely  hear  of  any  serious  incoovenience 
experienced,  although  the  balloon  often  seems  to  rise  very  rapidly. 
The  troth  is  that  it  rises  rapidly  to  a  moderate  altitude  only,  and 
that  it  gets  into  really  high  altitudes  only  after  a  lapse  of  time  quite 
sufficient  for  adaptation.  To  encounter  cases  of  rapid  decrease  of 
pressure,  we  must  turn  in  another  direction,  and  we  find  examples 
where  men  work  under  high  pressure,  for  instance,  in  diving  bells, 
under  the  surface  of  the  sea  or  of  a  river,  to  explore  a  wreck  or  build 
the  foundations  of  a  pier  or  bridge.  Here,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
great  pressure  overhead,  that  of  the  water  added  to  the  normal  sea- 
level  pressure — and  every  ten  meters  in  depth  of  water  adds  the  pres- 
sure of  one  atmosphere— air  must  be  forced  into  the  bell  or  diving  appa- 
ratus, and  the  men  are  subjected  to  a  total  pressure  amounting  to  three 
or  four  atmospheres.  As  it  sometimes  accidentallyhappens  that  the 
passage  from  this  high  pressure  to  the  normal  air  is  very  rapid,  the  study 
of  the  results  is  instructive  for  the  present  purpose.  These  are  often 
most  unfavorable  and  death  not  uncommonly  ensues.  The  same  occurs 
when  an  animal  in  a  bell  jar  is  rapidly  subjected  to  a  decrease  of  pres- 
sure, or  when,  in  a  bell  jar,  where  an  animal  has  been  ]>hiced  and  the 
pressure  gradually  increased  by  forcing  air  into  it,  the  pressure  is  sud- 
denly decreased  merely  by  allowing  the  air  to  escape  into  the  atmos- 
phere. In  both  cases,  and  in  fact  in  all  cases  where  the  passage  from 
relatively  high  to  comparatively  low  pressure  is  rapid  or  quite  sudden, 
symptoms  arise  which  are  generally  fatal.    The  animal  falls  on  its  side 
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and  dies,  even  if  tbe  final  pressure  is  one  which,  if  broaght  on  slowly, 
would  not  be  injurious  to  life.  The  danger  lies  only  in  the  rapidity  of 
the  change. 

Post-mortem  examination  of  the  victim  affords  a  clue  to  the  cause  of 
death,  and  makes  all  symptoms  clear  and  intelligible.  We  find  gas  or 
air  in  free  condition  under  the  skin,  in  the  tissues,  in  the  blood  vessels; 
this  we  never  observe  under  normal  conditions.  These  gases  are  the 
cause  of  death.  All  tissues,  and  the  blood,  of  course,  contain  at  all 
times  gaseous  matters— oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid — either  dis- 
solved in  the  liquids  or  combined  with  hemoglobin  in  the  blood,  and 
the  amount  of  these  gases  varies  according  to  external  pressure, 
according  to  the  tension  of  atmosphere.  !N"ow,  if  the  atmospheric 
pressure  dex;reases  gradually,  the  tension  of  the  gases  of  the  organism 
decreases  accordingly;  and  they  escape  gradually  into  the  atmosphere 
without  making  any  trouble.  But  if  the  decrease  is  sudden,  this  grad- 
ual escape  can  not  be  effected;  the  liberated  gases  have  no  time  to 
escape;  the  result  is  that  they  accumulate  in  all  parts  of  the  body, 
and  in  the  circulatory  system  they  obstract  small  vessels  and  paralyze 
the  heart.^  Such  accidents  are  not  uncommon  among  the  workmen 
referred  to,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  they  are  always  advised  to 
come  up  slowly  to  the  surface,  and  the  deeper  they  have  been  the 
slower  the  change  should  be.  They  have  little  to  fear  from  working  in 
compressed  air  at  2,  3,  or  4  atmospheres;  the  danger  lies  in  the 
decrease  of  pressure,  which,  if  sudden,  is  generally  fatal.  As  they  say 
in  their  own  language,  "  You  have  to  pay  only  when  you  come  out." 

So  mach  for  decrease  of  pressure,  rapid  or  slow.  In  the  one  case 
it  injures  by  a  deficiency  of  oxygen,  by  anoxyhaemia,  and  the  only 
way  to  counteract  its  effects  is  to  be  provided  with  a  supply  of  oxygen 
of  which  small  amounts  may  be  inhaled  now  and  then.  Aeronauts 
intending  to  attain  very  high  altitudes  can  not  do  without  such  a  pro- 
vision, and  it  is  their  custom  now  to  always  take  with  them  a  supply 
of  oxygen".  In  the  other,  the  injury  is  the  result  of  a  quite  different 
process,  purely  mechanical,  the  sudden  liberation  of  gases  in  the  tis- 
sues and  especially  in  the  blood,  where  they  immediately  interfere  with 
the  circulation,  and  stop  the  heart's  action.  When  moderate  pressure 
suddenly  follows  high  pressure,  anoxyha^mia  plays  no  part,  and  only 
the  mechanical  effects  occur;  if  low  pressure  follows  moderate  and 
suflficient  pressure,  anoxyha^mia  alone  occurs  if  the  passage  is  slow; 
anoxyhaimia  and  the  mechanical  liberation  of  gases  ensue  if  the  pas- 
sage is  rapid  and  sudden.  In  both  cases,  decrease  of  pressure  inter- 
feres with  life. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  reverse  case,  that  of  an  increase  of  pressure. 

Under  normal  circumstances  such  increase  is  always  unimportant. 


'Just  as  air,  even  in  very  smaU  quantity,  drawn  in  the  circulatory  system  through 
some  lesion  of  the  venous  system  near  the  heart  induces  death  in  a  few  seconds,  as 
all  physiologists  know. 
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Even  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  mines,  although  pressure  is  appreci- 
ably increased,  this  increase  can  not  be  considered  as  exerting  the 
slightest  evil  influence,  and  its  physiological  effects  are  practically  nil. 
The  increase  of  pressure  is  much  more  important  in  the  case  of  diving 
bells,  and  it  is  among  workmen  who  are  engaged  in  the  building  of 
piers  and  wharves,  or  in  the  exploration  of  wrecks,  that  we  must  search 
for  information  concerning  the  effects  of  high  atmospheric  pressure, 
unless  we  turn  to  animals  experimentally  subjected  to  such  condition 
in  bell  jars  connected  with  forcing  pumps.  When  the  increase  is 
slight,  the  effects  are  also  slight.  Some  buzzing  in  the  ears,  some 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  a  slight  numbness  in  the  limbs  are  those 
which  are  most  appreciable.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  respiration 
and  circulation  are  slower.  In  some  cases  there  occurs  an  abnormal  ex- 
citation of  the  nervous  system  similar  to  that  observed  during  acute 
alcoholism.  Such  accidents  are  quite  naturally  ascribed  to  an  increase 
in  the  tension  of  carbonic  acid,  which  accumulates  in  the  system  and 
determines  incipient  asphyxia.  This  interpretation  is  correct  as  long 
as  the  increase  of  pressure  is  moderate.  But  when  the  increase  of 
pressure  is  considerable,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  pressure  of  six  or 
mor(>i  atmospheres,  the  case  is  altered,  and  the  cause  of  the  symptoms 
is  different.  This  is  shown  by  Paul  Bert's  various  experiments.  In 
order  to  delay  the  effects  of  increase  of  pressure,  he  added  pure  oxygen 
to  the  atmosphere  inspired  by  the  animals  experimented  upon,  expect- 
iug  by  this  means  to  prevent  the  toxic  influence  of  carbonic  acid.  He 
was,  therefore,  considerably  surprised  when  he  perceived  that  this 
had  no  other  result  than  to  hasten  the  fatal  issue.  He  then  proceeded 
to  a  careful  analysis  of  the  symptoms  and  phenomena,  and  perceived 
that  when  the  pressure  is  over  6  atmospheres  the  oxygen  contained 
in  the  atmosphere,  acquiring  a  high  tension,  becomes  a  i^oison.  And 
none  can  wonder  at  this.  An  increase  of  the  proportion  of  oxygfen 
under  normal  pressure  is  attended  by  toxic  symptoms;  an  increase 
in  the  pressure  of  oxygen,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  must 
exert  the  same  influence.  And  the  proof  that  oxygen  is  the  only  cul- 
prit lies  in  the  fact  that  an  animal  can  perfectly  well  endure  a  pres- 
sure of  20  atmospheres  if  the  air  is  poor  in  oxygen,  if  oxygen, 
being  less  in  quantity,  has,  in  the  mixture,  a  tension  which  does  not 
exceed  that  which  the  normal  amount  of  oxygen,  in  normal  air,  pos- 
sesses under  normal  pressure.  Under  increased  tension,  as  well  as  in 
increased  proportion — for  both  conditions  are  identical  as  far  as  physi- 
ology is  concerned — oxygen  is  a  poison,  and  a  very  dangerous  one,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  man  and  animals  die  in  a  normal  atmosphere, 
when  the  i)ressure  exceeds  certain  limits.  Be  it  rapid  or  slow,  consid- 
erable increase  of  pressure  kills  through  the  agency  of  oxygen  and  of 
its  toxic  properties,  by  reason  of  oxygen  being  dissolved  in  the  blood 
serum.  If  we  leave  out  of  consideration  those  cases  where  the  varia- 
tions of  pressure  are  rapid,  and  where,  as  is  the  case  with  rapid  decrease 
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of  pressure,  a  parely  mechanical  element  comes  into  play,  one  sees 
that  gradual  variations  operate,  not  physically  nor  mechanically,  but 
in  a  purely  chemical  manner,  by  putting  the  organism  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  atmosphere  too  rich  or  too  i>oor  in  oxygen. 

It  must  be  added  that  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  adapt- 
ive phenomena  occur.  The  Indians  and  animals  of  the  South  American 
Cordilleras  are  unaffected  by  mountain  sickness  which  attacks  the 
unaccustomed  traveler,  and  animals  of  the  abysses  of  the  sea  live  and 
thrive  under  pressures  which  no  terrestrial  or  shore  animal  could  endura 

This  fact  of  adaptation  to  altitude,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  other 
fact  that  there  are  villages  or  cities  permanently  inhabited  by  man  at 
3,000  and  4,000  meters  above  sea  level,  has  long  been  well  known. 
It  has  especially  attracted  the  attention  of  a  French  physiologist,  Dr. 
Jourdanet,  who  discovered  most  of  the  facts  which  Paul  Bert  investi- 
gated later,  but  the  mechanism  of  the  phenomena  has  been  only 
recently  explained.  Jourdanet  supposed  that  the  inhabitants  of  low 
levels,  when  transferred  to  high  levels,  meeting  with  low  pressure  and 
consequently  a  small  proportion  of  oxygen,  became  affected  by  anoxy- 
hsBmia,  a  stat€  characterized  by  the  inability  of  the  red  blood  cor- 
puscles to  absorb  a  sufiQcient  proportion  of  oxygen — in  brief,  incipient 
asphyxia. 

In  that  he  was  right;  he  also  thought  that  adaptation  is  ejected  in 
the  following  manner:  If  tHe  evil  is  not  unbearable,  the  system  begins 
to  produce  a  larger  supply  of  blood  corpuscles;  these  can  absorb  only 
a  small  proportion  of  oxygen  to  be  sure,  but  then  they  are  more  numer- 
ous  and  by  this  means  the  balance  is  restored,  and  the  system  may 
absorb  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen.  Here,  again,  he  was  right,  but 
he  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  his  hypothesis  on  a  firm  basis.  The 
latter  task  was  achieved  by  Paul  Bert,  who  examined  specimens  of 
the  blood  of  Peruvian  llamas  and  vicunas,  and  i)roved  that  the  blood  of 
such  of  these  animals  as  live  on  the  highlands  contains  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  hemoglobin  and  of  oxygen  than  that  of  those  of  the  same 
species  living  on  the  plains  at  lower  levels.  For  instance,  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  blood  of  llamas  or  vicunas  living  on  the  highlands  con- 
tain between  19  and  21  cubic  centimeters  of  oxygen,  while  the  same 
amount  of  blood  in  animals  of  the  same  species  living  on  the  lowlands 
contains  only  12  to  15  cubic  centimeters. 

These  results  have  been  very  i>ositively  confirmed  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  MM.  Viault,  Muntz,  and  Regnard.  M.  Muntz  has  shown  that 
in  common  domestic  rabbits  allowed  to  go  wild  upon  the  heights  of 
the  Pic  du  Midi,  in  France,  the  blood,  after  ten  months'  sojourn  in  the 
mountain,  contains  much  more  hemoglobin  than  that  of  rabbits  belong- 
ing to  the  same  breeds  released  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  the  plains 
at  Bagneres  de  Bigorre.  But  it  may  be  objected  that  this  experiment 
is  not  as  conclusive  as  it  seems  to  be,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  rab- 
bits of  the  Pic  du  Midi  may  have  been  surrounded  there  by  different 
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enTiimunental  conditions  other  than  those  of  altitude  which  may  have 
produced  the  observed  eflH^cts.  In  order  to  meet  this  argument  M.  Panl 
Be^ard  ha^  devised  an  experiment  which  affords  a  very  precise  and 
nnassailable  demonstration.  In  this  experiment  the  only  difference  is 
a  difference  in  pressure.  If  the  increase  in  the  respiratory  capacity  of 
the  blood  that  occurs  in  consequence  of  life  at  high  altitudes  is  occa- 
sioned solely  by  diminution  of  pi*es8ure,  it  is  clear  that  such  diminution 
ought  to  produce  the  same  effect  at  any  altitude  whatever.  So  M.  Paul 
Eegnard  took  two  guinea  pigs  belonging  to  the  same  litter,  placed  one 
in  a  bell  jar,  where  a  special  apparatus  not  only  provided  the  necessary 
decrease  of  pressure  (by  exhatisting  the  atmosphere  to  the  requisite 
degree),  but  effected  the  necessary  ventilation,  while  the  other  lived  in 
the  same  laboratory  under  normal  pressure.  The  decrease  of  pressure 
in  the  bell  jar  and  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  corresponded  exactly 
to  those  which  obtain  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  at  3,000  meters  above 
sea  level.  Both  animals  were  killed  after  a  month,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  blood  of  the  guinea  pig  under  decreased  pressure  absorbed 
21  cubic  centimeters  of  oxygen  (per  100  cubic  centimeters  blood),  while 
that  of  the  other  animal  living  under  normal  pressure  absorbed  only 
14  to  15  cubic  centimeters  of  oxygen  at  the  most.  The  fact  is  quite 
clear;  the  experiment  most  convincing.  By  some  means  not  yet  ascer- 
tained the  blood  of  creatures  living  at  high  altitudes,  and  able  to  with- 
stand the  first  unpleasant  sensations,  acquires  the  power  of  accumulat- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  thus  their  systems  are  enabled 
to  resist  that  incipient  asphyxia  which  is  the  result  of  a  smaller  pro- 
I)ortion  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere. 

This  is  an  important  point,  from  the  practical  side.  It  explains  the 
beneficent  influence  of  high-level  stations  (such  as  St.  Moriz,  in  Switz- 
erland) upon  anaemic  or  tuberculous  patients.  It  shows  that  in  cases 
where  the  organism  is  weakened  and  physiologically  impoverished,  and 
particularly  where  the  blood  has  lost  some  of  its  vitahty,  the  patient 
will  be  benefited  by  living  for  some  time  in  mountain  resorts,  even 
at  comparatively  high  altitudes,  his  blood  will  acquire  new  life,  and 
become  more  apt  to  fulfill  its  functions,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
respiratory  cajjacity  that  results  from  decrease  of  pressure. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  patient  should  begin  with  moderate 
altitudes,  1,500  meters,  for  instance;  with  altitudes  which  do  not  over- 
task the  system,  which  do  not  palpably  increase  the  physiological  ten- 
dency toward  asphyxia,  and  one  should  not  forget  that  decrease  of 
pressure  which,  if  moderate,  is  beneficent,  becomes  invariably  fatal  if 
it  exceeds  certain  limits.  Man  does  not  seem  to  be  adapted  to  live  per- 
manently at  altitudes  over  4,000  or  5,000  meters,  and  if  other  animals 
are  able  to  do  so,  it  is  quite  certain  that  even  for  these  also  there  is  a 
limit  upon  which  they  can  not  trespass  without  dangerous  results.  The 
differences  are  only  of  degree,  and  upon  the  whole  they  are  of  small 
amount. 
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MOYEMBNTS   OF  THE  ATMOSPHEBE. 

We  must  now  consider  another  side  of  the  general  topic  of  the  phys- 
ics of  air.  I  refer  to  the  movements  which  unceasingly  occur  in  the 
vast  ocean  of  gas  which  surrounds  our  planet.  They  are  familiar  to 
all.  It  is  these  that  swell  the  sails  of  vessels  and  carry  them  across  the 
oceans,  that  give  the  impulse  to  the  old-fashioned  windmill,  that  lift 
the  waves  and  send  them  rolling  from  continent  to  continent;  these, 
also,  that,  with  cyclones  and  tornadoes,  uproot  trees,  blow  down  houses, 
destroy  crops,  snap  the  giants  of  the  forests  like  mere  twigs,  raise 
clouds  of  dust,  and  spread  ruin  and  death  on  every  side.  Breeze  or 
tempest,  it  always  is  air  in  motion,  and  in  this  case  as  well  as  in  others 
air  is  both  beneficent  and  maleficent.  Concerning  the  cause  of  this 
motion,  be  it  gentle  or  be  it  violent,  it  is  enough  to  remind  the  reader 
that  the  main  if  not  exclusive  cause  is  in  difference  of  calefaction,  and 
that  the  wind  blows  from  cool  areas  to  warm  ones. 

What  part  can  these  movements  of  the  atmosphere  play  in  the  life  of 
our  planet?  What  is  their  influence?  A  superficial  glance  is  enough 
to  show  that  this  is  manifold. 

In  the  first  place,  they  help  to  intermingle  the  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere.  To  be  sure,  the  general  constitution  of  air  is  the 
same  everywhere,  no  considerable  difference  existing.  But  we  have 
referred  more  than  once  to  the  numerous  local  causes  of  alteration. 
Consider,  for  instance,  a  large  industrial  town  or  a  volcano.  Both 
exhale  an  enormous  amount  of  obnoxious  gases  which  are  poured 
into  the  atmosphere — carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  a  hundred 
other  substances,  toxic  or  inert;  at  all  events  undesirable  for  breath- 
ing. A  few  figures  have  been  given  above  concerning  the  amount 
of  such  gases  produced  by  mankind,  by  combustion,  etc.,  and  we  all 
know  that  in  cities  the  composition  of  air  is  less  pure  than  in  the 
country;  that  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  etc.,  are 
less  healthy  than  their  surroundings.  If  there  were  no  winds,  most 
certainly  things  would  be  much  worse  than  they  are,  and,  the  very  fact 
that  city  air  is  inferior  to  country  air,  substantiates  this  assertion. 
Without  winds  all  these  gases  would  accumulate  about  the  place 
where  they  originated.  Of  course  some  diffusion  would  take  place, 
but  the  process  would  be  a  slow  one,  and  a  much  too  great  i)roportion 
of  unhealthy  gases  would  at  all  times  be  found  in  the  air  of  such  places, 
which  would  thus  be  more  insalubrious  than  they  now  are.  Without 
winds  locally  vitiated  air  would  remain  such,  just  as  is  the  case  with 
the  atmosphere  in  a  closed  room  where  men  or  animals  are  assembled; 
wind  is  the  cleanser  of  the  atmosphere,  the  great  purifier,  which  mixes 
and  purifies  it,  which  chjises  it  over  lands  and  seas,  over  fields  and 
forests,  from  pole  to  equator,  and  from  equator  to  pole,  thus  dissipating 
in  the  whole  mass  those  elements  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are 
produced  in  greater  abundance  at  some  points;  it  maintains  the  purity 
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of  the  atmosphere,  or  iit  lenst  its  bomogeiieity.  If  the  atmosphere 
were  motionless,  the  air  in  irities  would  be  perpetually  vitiated,  and  all 
thecarbouic  acid  which  oriniimte8  there  would  be  delayed  in  its  travel 
toward  the  country,  the  fields,  auil  the  forests,  in  wliose  biology  it  plays 
BO  important  a  part;  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes,  and  even  of  cities,  would 
be  aninhabitablc,  and  life  in  cities  impossible. 

Again,  from  a  biological  standpoint,  the  movements  of  the  atmos- 
phere are  nseful  in  another  way.  They  prevent  the  air  from  remain- 
ing excessively  dry  in  some  regions  and  inordinately  damp  in  others. 
The  air  which  has  accumulated  a  large  amoant  of  humidity  while  above 
an  ocean,  a  lake,  a  river,  a  forest,  does  not  remain  there.  It  travels 
farther,  and  carries  the  aqueoas  vapor  it  contains  inland,  up  moun- 
tains, and  over  plains.  It  transports  the  clouds,  aud  carries  the  water 
drawn  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  fall  in  rain  on  the  American  con- 
tinent; through  the  same  agency  the  water  drawn  from  the  Atlantic 
falls  on  Europe,  and  the  water  of  oceans  is  carried  through  the  atmos- 
phere to  enormous  distani^s  to  provide  the  continents  with  the  rain 
essential  to  plants,  animals,  and  man,  both  that  immediately  used  and 
that  which,  sinking  through  the  soil,  conies  to  light  again,  sometimes  at 
considerable  distances,  ander  the  form  of  springs,  which  help  to  make 
the  streams  aud  rivers.  If  winds  did  not  occur  as  they  do,  if  the  aerial 
ocean  were  motionless,  the  vapors  which  arise  above  the  oceans  and 
masses  of  water  would  not  travel  so  fast,  so  far,  nor  in  such  quantity, 
and  a  great  part  of  onr  globe  would  be  condemned  to  drought  and 
sterility.  The  other  part  would  hardly  be  pleasanter;  in  an  atmosphere 
saturated  with  vapor,  as  that  would  be,  perspiration  evaponites  most 
slowly,  and  if  the_ temperature  were  even  moderately  high,  man  would 
lead  a  sluggish  life,  shunnuig  eB'ort  as  inducing  an  uncomfortable  con- 
dition, and  living  in  a  laziness  and  far  niente  which  have  never  conduced 
to  moral,  mental,  or  physical  advancement.  Truly  wind  is  no  unimport- 
ant agency  in  civilization  and  in  the  general  evolution  of  mankind. 

Again,  tne  movements  of  the  atmosphere  play  an  important  part  in 
the  regulation  of  temperature,  as  they  do  in  the  regulation  of  humidity. 
If  tliey  did  not  occur,  air  would  be  perjietually  warm  in  some  places 
and  perpetually  cold  in  others,  the  radiation  and  diffusion  of  heat  acting 
but  slowly.  The  wind  is  beneficent  in  that  it  carries  warm  air  to  cold 
regions  and  cold  air  to  warm  ones,  tempering  the  climate  of  each. 

To  end  this  chapter,  a  word  must  be  said  of  the  part  which  wind 
plays  in  the  biology  of  many  species  of  plants,  by  providing  them  with 
important  means  of  dispersion,  .Many  ])lants  possess  ligiit  seeds,  which 
are,  moreover,  provided  with  appendages  in  the  form  of  wings,  or  of 
feathery  hairs,  and  such  seeds  arc  very  easily  carried  to  considerable 
distances  over  plains,  over  rivers,  and  even  over  narrow  sea  chnniiels. 
Through  the  wind's  agency,  these  species  are  transported  to  new  habi- 
tats, where  they  may  settle  and  thrive,  spreading  gradually  over  large 
tracts.    Numbers  of  insects  and  birds  are  thus  carried  to  great  distances 
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by  storms,  and  are  tLns  enabled  to  obtain  a  foothold  upon  islands  or  con- 
tinents to  which  their  own  forces  could  not  have  broaght  them.  And 
micro-organisms,  last  but  by  no  means  least,  as  far  as  importance,  not 
size,  is  concerned,  make  great  use  of  atmospheric  movements.  They 
possess  no  means  of  locomotion,  and  have  no  limbs  to  carry  them  to  a 
distance;  but  the  wind  makes  good  this  deficiency,  and  takes  good 
care  to  scatter  them  far  and  wide.  There  are  many  epidemics  prop- 
agated from  city  to  city,  from  country  to  country;  there  are  death- 
working  as  well  as  beneficent  microbes  scattered  over  the  whole  lace 
of  the  earth,  and  thus  air  is  again  an  agent  of  death  and  of  life 
by  its  contents,  no  less  than  by  its  essential  constituents.  But  air 
contains  also  a  large  proportion  of  non-living  matter,  of  dead  dust 
as  contrasted  with  the  living  dust  just  referred  to.  Such  dust  also 
is  scattered  far  and  wide,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  may  be 
carried  from  China  to  North  America,  and  from  the  New  World  to 
Europe  or  Africa.  This  dispersal  of  dust  may  be  of  some  importance 
in  agriculture;  at  all  events  it  ])lays  no  insignificant  part  in  geology, 
and  all  have  heard  of.  the  influence  of  winds  in  the  formation  and 
migration  of  dunes  on  the  seacoasts.  This  influence  is  often  important. 
In  France,  in  the  region  at  the  south  of  Bordeaux  and  in  certain  parts 
of  Brittany,  the  wind  has  brought  so  much  sand  from  the  dry  shores 
at  low  tide  that  man  has  been  compelled  to  retreat  and  to  desert  his 
villages.  These,  gradually  covered  by  the  particles  carried  by  the 
winds,  have  finally  been  entirely  engulfed  and  buried,  as  were  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii  of  old  under  the  cinders  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  only 
remnant  of  a  once  inhabited  and  prosperous  hamlet  is  a  spire  which 
sticks  out  of  the  plain  of  sand.  Analogous  phenomena  are  to  be 
observed  in  all  countries.  In  1889,  according  to  Mr.  George  P.  Mer- 
rill, a  storm  occurred  in  Dakota  during  which  the  soil  was  torn  up 
to  the  depth  of  4  or  5  inches,  and  the  particles  accumulated  easily  in 
recognizable  sand  dunes.  In  the  western  plains  of  North  America, 
also,  the  same  event  occurs,  and  these  dunes,  when  once  formed,  travel 
and  migrate  from  pla^e  to  place.  Some  miles  north  of  Lake  Winne- 
mucca  (Nevada),  Mr.  Russell  found  a  series  of  such  dunes,  40  miles 
long,  8  miles  wide,  some  of  which  were  75  feet  high.  Near  Alkali  Lake 
other  dunes  are  200  and  300  feet  high,  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  similar  dunes  have  advanced  upon  forests,  which  they  have 
invaded,  smothered,  and  destroyed,  and  the  tops  only  of  the  trees,  dead 
as  a  matter  of  course,  emerge  above  the  hillocks  of  sand. 

It  should  be  observed  that  particles  of  sand  driven  by  the  wind  exert 
an  erosive  influence.  They  act  as  files,  and  gradually  wear  away  the 
rocks  which  they  unceasingly  batter,  and  thus  the  wind  works  in  two 
ways  toward  the  leveling  of  the  globe;  indirectly  cooperating  with 
water  and  with  frost  it  helps  to  disintegrate  the  elements  of  rocks; 
and  when  they  are  broken  down  it  carries  the  particles,  which  are  the 
ultimate  result  of  such  disintegration,  to  the  plains  and  to  the  sea. 
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If  (me  obaervea  that  besides  tliis  work  wind  is  capable  of  tremen- 
dous effort;  tbut  it  wrencbes  from  tbe  soil  the  strougest  trees;  that  it 
scatters  to  the  ^oiind  in  crumbling  rains  the  most  solid  nionuineiits  or 
buildings;  it'  one  considers  that  it  could  also  effect  a  much  gieater 
aiiiijuut  of  work  than  that  which  is  at  present  effected,  by  driving  sail- 
ing vessels  or  wiudmiUs,  one  emi  uot  forego  the  conclusion  that  in  wind 
we  Jiave  an  enormous  source  of  energy  which  is  hanlly  utilized  from 
the  industrial  point  of  view. 

This  is  undoubtedly  true.  Wind  is  a  most  powerful  force,  whose  limits 
ctin  not  possibly  be  estimated ;  that  it  conld  be  utilized  fur  ninn's  benefit 
could  hardly  fail  to  suggest  itself.  Many  (^nturies  have  passed  since 
the  first  endeavor,  and  although  some  progress  has  been  made,  and 
has  been  satisfactory  enough  during  a  long  period,  no  one  will  venture 
to  assert  that  nothing  more  can  be  done. 

Wind  has  beeu  used  ou  laud  and  on  sea;  windmills  have  been 
invented  in  most  lands,  and  few  savage  tribes  have  failed  to  became 
aware  of  the  great  hel]t  sails  aie  to  navigation.  For  centuiies  civilized 
nations  were  content  with  sailing  vessels,  and  some  of  the  latter  were 
truly  splendid  achievements,  able,  it  must  be  remembered,  to  cross  the 
Atlantic — under  favorable  circumstances — in  eleven  days,which  is  still 
the  duration  of  the  trip  for  average  steamships.  But  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century  steam  has  been  used  and  defeated  sails  for  long  distances. 
The  best  steamers  of  the  transatlantic  lines  are  able  to  ran  from  Queens- 
town  to  Mew  York  in  five  days  and  a  half,  and  from  New  York  to 
Havre  iu  si.^  days  and  a  fraction.  Wind  has  beeu  defeated  by  steam 
on  land  also,  and  coal  has  taken  the  lirst  place  as  a  source  of  energy. 
But  coal  supplies  are  not  ineshaustible,  and  thoughtful  minds  are 
concerned  with  the  important  problem  of  drawing  upon  those  other 
resources  which  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere  still  provide,  and 
which  are  by  no  means  used  aa  much  as  they  might  be.  Coal  is  decreas- 
ing, aud  no  fresh  strata  of  the  precious  store  are  in  process  of  forma- 
tion as  far  as  we  are  aware.  It  is  burned  at  the  rate  of  millions  of  tons 
each  year,  and  mines  are  being  steadily  emptied  of  their  contents. 
Forethought  demands  that  future  genenitions  be  not  caught  unawares, 
and  that  eveu  now  the  problem  of  providing  fresh  sources  of  energy 
be  considered.  These  are  not  wanting.  The  appliqation  of  electricity 
to  general  uses  has  developed  important  possibilities,  and  provided  ns 
with  a  method  by  means  of  which  energymay  be  obtained,  transformed, 
aud  carried  to  a  distance  with  the  result  that  with  proper  ap]>aratu8 
the  energy  of  rivers,  of  winds,  of  tides,  of  solar  heat,  may  be  utilized. 
Some  important  steps  have  been  made  in  the  required  direction,  and 
much  has  beeu  done  to  utilize  the  energy  contained  in  rivers  under  the 
form  of  falls,  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
Niagara  Falls  are  the  test  known  instance.  But  concerning  the  power 
contained  iu  wind,  little  has  been  done  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Sail- 
ing vessels  are  always  numerous,  to  be  sure,  but  windmills  arc,  un  the 
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as  it  moderates  the  heat  of  day  and  the  cold  of  night,  and  acts  as  a 
sort  of  regulator,  by  means  of  which  some  uniformity  is  established 
under  antagonistic  and  conflicting  conditions,  and  in  spite  of  contrary 
influences.  Quite  certainly,  if  vapor  did  not  exist,  the  physiology  of 
the  animals  and  plants  of  the  lowlands  would  be  different,  or  they 
would  i>erish. 

The  parts  played  by  the  numerous  solid  particles  found  in  the  atmos- 
phere are  as  varied  as  is  their  nature.  Physically  pure  air  is  a  myth 
and  can  only  be  obtained  artiflcially,  in  laboratories,  and  when  great 
care  is  exercised.  Even  at  the  greatest  heights,  where  micro-organisms 
as  well  as  vegetable  or  animal  fragments  are  few  and  often  totally  want- 
ing, mineral  dust  is  always  found.  These  particles  are  very  small,  to 
be  sure,  and  their  origin  varies;  some  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  after 
important  eruptions,  such  as  that  of  Exakatoa,  volcanic  particles  are 
very  abundant  in  the  atmosphere  and  may  be  years  in  settling  or  fall- 
ing on  land  or  sea;  others  are  merely  dust  which  the  wind  has  swept 
off  the  surface  of  the  planet,  and  a  large  proportion  consists  of  minute 
fragments  of  aerolites  which  have  fallen  into  the  earth's  sphere  of 
attraction  from  interplanetary  space. 

Professor  Newton  has  attempted  to  form  some  estimation  of  the 
number  of  such  aerolites,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
atmosphere  receives  the  enormous  total  of  some  20,000,000  meteorites 
per  twenty-four  hours,  each  of  which  is  large  enough  to  produce  the 
phenomenon  known  under  the  name  of  ^'shooting  star."  However 
small  these  fragments  may  be — and  yet  in  order  to  become  visible 
because  of  the  heat  evolved  by  friction  against  the  atmosphere  they  can 
not  be  so  very  minute — they  certainly  bring  to  our  planet  a  consider- 
able amount  of  foreign  matter,  a  large  proportion  of  which  remains 
some  time  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  before  falling.  In  all  places 
where  the  requisite  observations  have  been  made,  and  where  instru- 
ments have  been  placed  for  collecting  the  mineral  contents  of  the  air, 
there  has  been  obtained  an  abundant  harvest  of  meteoric  particles, 
easily  recognizable  by  their  form  and  structure,  and  the  mud  which 
slowly  accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  contains  a  large  number  of 
these  extra  terrestrial  bodies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  mineral  particles 
of  foreign  source  are  constantly  pouring  through  our  atmosphere  in 
the  form  of  a  dry  and  invisible  rain.  A  large  amount  of  terrestrial  dust 
is  also  found  in  this  rain.  Yon  Eichthofen  speaks  of  the  particular 
aspect  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  part  of  China,  where  the  sky  is  yellow 
and  opaque.  When  the  wind  comes  from  the  direction  of  Central 
Asia,  all  things  are  covered  with  a  yellow  dust  which  is  brought 
by  the  wind  from  vast  regions  whose  soil  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
ochreous  dust,  which  is  driven  to  great  distances  over  the  Pacific.  In 
Australia,  rains  of  a  sort  of  red  mud  have  been  observed — rain  made 
into  mud  by  the  admixture  of  dust,  the  latter  having  been  transported 
by  the  wind  and  storm  from  considerable  distances.    Such  a  rain  has 
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b«eD  noticed  to  fall  over  an  area  of  2,500  square  iDiles.  Id  the  United 
States,  a  similar  phenomenou  lias  been  observed.  Prof.  9.  P.  Langley, 
during  the  ascent  of  Mouut  Whitney,  noticed  that  the  middle  strata  of 
the  atmosphere  contained  a  large  amoant  of  red  dust  which  was  visible 
from  above  the  level  of  these  strata,  while  below,  flfom  the  plains,  no 
trace  of  it  was  detected  by  the  eye.  This  dust  had,  perhaps,  its  source 
in  China.  The  Kvakatoa  volcanic  dust  remained  many  years  in  the 
atmosphere  and  traveled  many  times  entirely  around  our  planet.  - 

All  this  dust  becomes  easily  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  when  we 
loot  at  a  ray  of  light  in  a  dark  room.  But  in  order  to  well  ascertaiu 
its  origin,  to  know  exactly  what  it  is,  uiicroacope  and  aeroscope  are 
wanted.  By  means  of  these  instruments  a  very  interesting  microcosm 
is  revealed.  All  sorts  of  particles  are  to  be  found  in  the  air — small 
desiccated  auimals,  such  as  worms,  rotifers,  vibrios,  infusoria,  frag- 
ments of  insects,  of  wool,  scales  from  the  win^  of  batterllies,  particles 
of  hair,  feathers,  vegetable  fibers,  spores  of  fungi,  pollen  grains,  flour, 
dust  from  the  soil,  and  microbes.  From  our  present  standpoint  many 
of  these  particles  are  of  but  slight  interest  to  its,  although  it  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  volcanic  dust  may  remain  for  years  iu  the  atmosphere  at 
considerable  altitudes,  and  travel  around  the  earth  with  the  winds, 
inducing  those  curious  phenomena  of  light  and  color  at  sunrise  and 
sunset  which  physicists  and  the  public  at  large  ottserved  after  the 
KrakatAa  eruption.  It  is  also  a  very  curious  fact,  well  illustrated  by 
T.  Aitken's  lavestigationH,  tliat  these  particles  are  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  rain.  Under  certain  circumstances  they  play  the  part  of  a 
nucleus  around  which  t.lie  viipov  i>f  tlie  iitriiosjilierc  wiidciiMfB,  and  e;wh 
particle  becomes  then  the  central  part  of  a  drop  of  rain.'  What  is  of 
interest  to  us,  from  the  biological  point  of  view,  is  the  presence  of  polleo 
grains,  which  explains  how  an  isolated  female  plant  may  bear  fruit  even 
at  a  great  distance  from  male  plants  of  the  same  s|)ecies ;  the  presence 
of  spores  of  fttngi,  which  favors  the  dispersal  of  species ;  the  presence  of 
light  seeds,  which  may  be  carried  very  far,  and  then  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  develop  an  individual  in  a  region  where  the  species  was  never  seen 
before.  Again,  the  presence  of  microbes,  to  which  we  have  previously 
referred,  and  which  explains  how  many  diseases  are  carried  far  and  wide 
by  the  agency  of  the  winds,  such  microbes  being  specially  abundant  in 
cities  and  in  the  vicinity  of  dwellings.  At  the  Mon  tsouris  Observatory  in 
Paris,  M.  Miqnel  finds  between  30  and  770  microbes  per  cubic  meter  of 
air,  according  to  winds,  seasons,  etc.;  in  the  center  of  the  t<iwn,Sne  de 
Bivoli,  the  air  contains  5,500  per  cubic  meter;  in  hospital  wards,  between 

'Snah  being  the  oMe,  in  order  to  indut^e  artificial  rain,  inatead  of  trying  to  cbango 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  eiplosioiiB  it  would  seem  more  ratiniiat  to 
send  dast  into  the  heights.  Bnt  at  all  events,  the  essential  requisite  is  tlie  presence 
of  vapor,  and  this  featare  seems  to  have  been  sadly  neglected  in  recent  experiments. 
Nature  proTides  rain  by  means  of  vapor  and  changes  in  temperature,  not  by  ezplo- 
■ions  which  can  hardly  have  any  inSnence. 
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40,000  and  80,000,  while  at  7,000  meters  altitude,  and  above  the  sea  at ' 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  none  at  all  are  found.    These  figures  are 
enough  to  show  how  the  air  under  certain  circumstances  is  a  dangerous 
agent,  and  serves  as  a  vehicle  of  death.  « 

As  we  have  seen,  air  is  fraught  with  life  as  well  as  with  death.  Each 
of  its  constituents  is  essential  to  life,  and  each  is  also  a  cause  of  death. 
The  one  that  appears  to  be  the  most  vivifying  of  them  all,  becomes  under 
certain  conditions  and  doses,  a  fatal  poison ;  the  most  useless,  the  most 
harmful  is,  when  carefully  investigated,  an  essential  basis  of  the  whole 
structure  of  life.  And  the  general  conclusion  is  that  none  could  disap- 
pear, none  could  exist  under  a  different  form  or  in  markedly  different 
proportions,  without  soon  altering  the  features  of  our  planet  and  chang- 
ing it  into  a  naked  and  barren  globe  on  whose  surface  no  living  being, 
of  the  present  type,  could  be  found. 

If  we  study  the  subject  more  attentively  we  become  aware  of  another 
fact.  We  i)erc6ive,  to  use  again  J.  B.  Dumas's  very  happy  phrase, 
that  all  living  beings  are,  at  last  analysis,  nothing  but  condensed  air. 
Plants  exist  mainly  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  air,  and  animals  and 
man  can  not  exist  without  plants.  The  elements  of  plants  are  air, 
and  animals  live  upon  plants;  the  connection  is  direct  and  intimate, 
and  man,  therefore,  is  also  only  condensed  air.  And  as  this  air,  since 
the  centuries  during  which  mankind  has  existed,  has  been  unceasingly 
migrating  from  generation  to  generation,  from  individual  to  individual, 
now  part  of  some  of  our  human  ancestors,  later  returning  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  thus  perpetually  pursuing  its  cycle,  our  present  organism  is 
made  of  the  same  elements  as  that  of  our  ancestors.  Their  substance 
is  also  ours.  And  this  substance,  which  is  also  that  of  past  animals  and 
plants,  goes  on  through  space  as  an  untiring  wave.  To-day  or  to-mor- 
row a  flower  or  a  fruit,  it  will  unite  at  one  time  to  form  a  portion  of  a 
sluggish  moUask,  at  another  to  help  build  the  brain  of  a  Descai*tes,  a 
Newton,  a  Pascal,  a  Shakespeare,  a  Helmholtz,  a  Joan  of  Arc.  The 
cycle  is  never  interrupted.  !No  human  eye  witnessed  its  beginning; 
none  will  witness  its  end.  It  seems  to  be  infinite  and  eternal — 
although,  doubtless,  it  is  neither — and  alternating  from  life  to  death,  as 
old  as  the  world  and  yet  as  young  as  the  newborn;  if  consciousness 
were  among  its  attributes  it  would  have  gone  through  all  that  life 
may  give — the  highest  joys,  the  deepest  sorrows,  and  all  emotions,  the 
noblest  as  well  as  the  basest. 

The  breeze  which  gently  moves  the  leaves,  the  wind  which  moans 
through  the  high  forests,  is  the  sum  total  of  all  life  that  has  been.  It 
is  the  material  of  all  that  has  had  existence,  of  those  that  came  before 
us,  of  those  that  are  no  more  and  for  whom  we  weep.  Now  it  becomes 
part  of  ourselves  and  to-morrow,  perhaps,  it  will  go  on,  pursuing  its 
way,  unceasingly  metamorphosed  from  organism  to  organism  without 
choice  or  favor,  according  to  law,  till  the  time  comes  when  our  globe, 
no  longer  heated  by  the  cooling  sun,  shall  slowly  die.    Then  all  the 
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Btibstance  of  x)ast  liTing  organisms  will  rest  aiid  return 
cold  and  darkness  will  reign;  the  curtain  will  drop  upon  liie  t 
of  life,  and  that  which  remaius  will  be  a  Irozen  and  gigantic  t 
rolling  silent  and  desolate  through  the  mifathoitiable  depths  < 
darkened  heavens. 

I  win  encounter  darknesB  as  a  bride 

Aod  hug  it  in  my  arma. 

{ileaf,.re/or  M>-a«»rc.i 
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beeo  noticed  to  fall  over  an  area  of  2,500  square  miles.  lu  the  United 
States,  a  similar  phenomenon  has  been  observed.  Prof.  S.  P.  Langley, 
during  the  ascent  of  Mount  Whitney,  noticed  that  the  middle  strata  of 
the  atmosphere  contained  a  large  amount  of  red  dust  which  was  visible 
firom  above  the  level  of  these  strata,  while  below,  from  the  plains,  no 
trace  of  it  was  detected  by  the  eye.  This  dust  had,  perhaps,  its  source 
in  China.  The  Krakatoa  volcanic  dust  remained  many  years  in  the 
atmosphere  and  traveled  many  times  entirely  around  our  planet. . 

AU  this  dust  becomes  easily  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  when  we 
look  at  a  ray  of  light  in  a  dark  room.  But  in  order  to  well  ascertain 
its  origin,  to  know  exactly  what  it  is,  microscope  and  aeroscope  are 
wanted.  By  means  of  these  instruments  a  very  interesting  microcosm 
is  revealed.  All  sorts  of  particles  are  to  be  found  in  the  air — small 
desiccated  animals,  such  as  worms,  rotifers,  vibrios,  infusoria,  frag- 
ments of  Insects,  of  wool,  scales  from  the  wings  of  butterflies,  particles 
of  hair,  feathers,  vegetable  fibers,  spores  of  fungi,  pollen  grains,  flour, 
dost  from  the  soU,  and  microbes.  From  our  present  standpoint  many 
of  these  particles  are  of  but  slight  interest  to  us,  although  it  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  volcanic  dust  may  remain  for  years  in  the  atmosphere  at 
considerable  altitudes,  and  travel  around  the  earth  with  the  winds) 
indacing  those  curious  phenomena  of  light  and  color  at  sunrise  and 
BQUset  which  physicists  and  the  public  at  large  observed  after  the 
Krakatoa  eruption.  It  is  also  a  very  curious  fact,  well  illustrated  by 
T.  Aitken's  investigations,  that  these  particles  are  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  rain.  Under  certain  circumstances  they  play  the  part  of  a 
DQcleus  around  which  the  vapor  of  the  atmosphere  condenses,  and  each 
particle  becomes  then  the  central  part  of  a  drop  of  rain.'  What  is  of 
interest  to  ns,  from  the  biological  point  of  view,  is  the  presence  of  pollen 
grains,  which  explains  how  an  isolated  female  plant  may  bear  fruit  even 
at  a  great  distance  from  male  plants  of  the  same  species;  the  presence 
of  spores  of  fungi,  which  favors  the  dispersal  of  species ;  the  presence  of 
light  seeds,  which  may  be  carried  very  far,  and  then  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  develop  an  individual  in  a  region  where  the  species  was  never  seen 
before.  Again,  the  presence  of  microbes,  to  which  we  have  previously 
referred,  and  which  explains  how  many  diseases  are  carried  far  and  wide 
by  the  agency  of  the  winds,  such  microbes  being  specially  abundant  in 
cities  and  in  the  vicinity  of  dwellings.  At  the  Mon  tsouris  Observatory  in 
Paris,  M.  Miqael  finds  between  30  and  770  microbes  per  cubic  meter  of 
air,  according  to  winds,  seasons,  etc.;  in  the  center  of  the  town,  Kue  de 
Rivoli,  the  air  contains  5,500  per  cubic  meter ;  in  hospital  wards,  between 


'Snch  being  the  case,  hi  order  to  induce  artificial  rain,  instead  of  trying  to  change 
the  state  of  the  atmoephere  by  means  of  explosions  it  would  sconi  luort'  rational  to 
MDd  dost  into  the  heights.  Bnt  at  all  events,  the  essential  requisite  is  the  presence 
of  vapor,  and  this  feature  seems  to  have  been  sadly  neglected  in  recent  experiments. 
Natare  provides  rain  by  means  of  vapor  and  changes  in  temperature,  not  by  explo- 
sions which  can  hardly  have  any  influence. 
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substance  of  past  living  organisms  will  rest  and  return  to  earth ;  mortal 
cold  and  darkness  will  reign;  the  curtain  will  drop  upon  the  tragedy 
of  life,  and  that  which  remains  will  be  a  frozen  and  gigantic  tomb, 
rolling  silent  and  desolate  through  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the 
darkened  heavens. 

I  wiU  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride 
And  hng  it  in  my  arms. 

(Measure  for  Measure,) 

229A 6  O 


THE  ATMOSPHBEB  DT  EBLATION  TO  HUMAIT  LTPB  AND 

HEALTH. 


By  Fbanois  Albxbt  Bollo  Bussbll,^ 

TUe-PreMemi  of  Ike  Bo^l  Meteorological  Soeie^,  Fellow  of  the  Sanitary  IneiUmte  ef 
Great  JBHtotn,  Member  of  the  Royal  IneUtution  of  Oreat  BHtain, 

piflBioir  sabnitttod  la  tbe  Hodgkins  Fniid  PriM  competition  of  the  Smithiwnian  ISBtitntioii,  aad 

ftwaxded  hononUe  mention  with  a  eilver  medaL] 


Past  L — Constitution  and  Conditions  op  the  Am. 

The  atmosphere  haa  been  compared  to  a  great  ocean,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  we  live.  But  the  comparison  gives  no  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  this  ocean,  without  definite  bounds,  and  varying  incessantly  in  den- 
sity and  other  important  qualities  from  depth  to  height  and  from  place 
to  place. 

Unintermpted  by  emergent  continents  and  islands,  the  atmosphere 
freely  spreads  high  above  all  mountains  and  flows  ever  in  mighty  cur- 
rents at  levels  beyond  the  most  elevated  regions  of  the  solid  earth. 
What  is  the  composition  of  this  encompassing  fluid,  and  what  its  cbar- 
acterf  The  work  of  the  present  century  has  gathered  in  a  rich  store 
of  knowledge  to  answer  the  inquiry. 

The  atmosphere  consists  in  the  main  of  two  gases,  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen, aud  these  are  intimately  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  about  20.9 
of  oxygen  to  79.1  of  nitrogen  by  volume,  and  23.1  of  oxygen  to  76.9  of 
nitrogen  by  weight.  ^  These  gases,  which  are  each  of  them  chemical  ele- 
ments, are  not  chemically  combined  with  one  auother,  but  only  mixed,* 
each  preserves  its  qualities,  modified  only  by  solution  in  the  other. 
Gases  have  the  property  of  diffusing  among  each  other  so  completely, 
that  no  portion  which  could  be  conveniently  taken,  however  small, 
would  fail  to  represent  the  two  gases  in  a  proportion  corresponding 
with  that  which  they  maintain  in  the  whole  atmosi)Lere. 

Another  valuable  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  though  varying 
greatly  in  amount  at  different  times  and  places,  is  of  no  less  impor- 

1  Author  of  ''London  Fogs/'  "Epidemics,  Plagues,  and  Fevers;  their  Causes  and 
Prevention,"  "The  Spread  of  Influenza,"  "Observations  on  Dew  and  Frosts,"  etc. 

2M. Ledno  gives  the  weights  as  follows:  Oxygen,  23.58;  nitrogen,  76.42,  Dumas 
and  Bonssinganlt  give  the  density  of  nitrogen  as  0.09725.     (Comptes  Rendus,  1890.) 
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as  it  moderates  the  heat  of  day  and  the  cold  of  night,  and  acts  as  a 
sort  of  regulator,  by  means  of  which  some  uniformity  is  established 
under  antagonistic  and  conflicting  conditions,  and  in  spite  of  contrary 
influences.  Quite  certainly,  if  vapor  did  not  exist,  the  physiology  of 
the  animals  and  plants  of  the  lowlands  would  be  different,  or  they 
would  i^rish. 

The  parts  played  by  the  numerous  solid  particles  found  in  the  atmos- 
phere are  as  varied  as  is  their  nature.  Physically  pure  air  is  a  myth 
and  can  only  be  obtained  artificially,  in  laboratories,  and  when  great 
care  is  exercised.  Even  at  the  greatest  heights,  where  micro-organisms 
as  well  as  vegetable  or  animal  fragments  are  few  and  often  totally  want- 
ing, mineral  dust  is  always  found.  These  particles  are  very  small,  to 
be  sure,  and  their  origin  varies;  some  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  after 
important  eruptions,  such  as  that  of  Krakatoa,  volcanic  particles  are 
very  abundant  in  the  atmosphere  and  may  be  years  in  settling  or  fall- 
ing on  land  or  sea;  others  are  merely  dust  which  the  wind  has  swept 
off  the  surface  of  the  planet,  and  a  large  proportion  consists  of  minute 
fragments  of  aerolites  which  have  fallen  into  the  earth's  sphere  of 
attraction  from  interplanetary  space. 

Professor  Newton  bas  attempted  to  form  some  estimation  of  the 
number  of  such  aerolites,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
atmosphere  receives  the  enormous  total  of  some  20,000,000  meteorites 
•per  twenty-four  hours,  each  of  which  is  large  enough  to  produce  the 
phenomenon  known  under  the  name  of  ^^  shooting  star."  However 
small  these  fragments  may  be — and  yet  in  order  to  become  visible 
because  of  the  heat  evolved  by  friction  against  the  atmosphere  they  can 
not  be  so  very  minute — they  certainly  bring  to  our  planet  a  consider- 
able amount  of  foreign  matter,  a  large  proportion  of  which  remains 
some  time  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  before  falling.  In  all  places 
where  the  requisite  observations  have  been  made,  and  where  instru- 
ments have  been  placed  for  collecting  the  mineral  contents  of  the  air, 
there  has  been  obtained  an  abundant  harvest  of  meteoric  particles, 
easily  recognizable  by  their  form  and  structure,  and  the  mud  which 
slowly  accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  contains  a  large  number  of 
these  extra  terrestrial  bodies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  mineral  particles 
of  foreign  source  are  constantly  pouring  through  our  atmosphere  in 
the  form  of  a  dry  and  invisible  rain.  A  large  amount  of  terrestrial  dust 
is  also  found  in  this  rain.  Yon  Eichthofen  speaks  of  the  particular 
aspect  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  part  of  China,  where  the  sky  is  yellow 
and  opaque.  When  the  wind  comes  from  the  direction  of  Central 
Asia,  all  things  are  covered  with  a  yellow  dust  which  is  brought 
by  the  wind  from  vast  regions  whose  soil  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
ochreous  dust,  which  is  driven  to  great  distances  over  the  Pacific.  In 
Australia,  rains  of  a  sort  of  red  mud  have  been  observed — ^rain  made 
into  mud  by  the  admixture  of  dust,  the  latter  having  been  transported 
by  the  wind  and  storm  from  considerable  distances.    Such  a  rain  has 
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been  noticed  to  fall  over  an  ar^a  of  2,500  square  miles.  In  the  United 
States,  a  similar  phenomenon  has  been  observed.  Prof.  S.  P.  Langley, 
during  the  ascent  of  Mount  Whitney,  noticed  that  the  middle  strata  of 
the  atmosphere  contained  a  large  amount  of  red  dust  which  was  visible 
from  above  the  level  of  these  strata,  while  below,  from  the  plains,  no 
trace  of  it  was  detected  by  the  eye.  This  dust  had,  i^rhaps,  its  source 
in  China.  The  Krakatoa  volcanic  dust  remained  many  years  in  the 
atmosphere  and  traveled  many  times  entirely  around  our  planet. . 

All  this  dust  becomes  easily  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  when  we 
look  at  a  ray  of  light  in  a  dark  room.  But  in  order  to  well  ascertain 
its  origin,  to  know  exactly  what  it  is,  microscope  and  aeroscope  are 
wanted.  By  means  of  these  instruments  a  very  interesting  microcosm 
is  revealed.  AU  sorts  of  particles  are  to  be  found  in  the  air — small 
desiccated  animals,  such  as  worms,  rotifers,  vibrios,  infusoria,  frag- 
ments of  insects,  of  wool,  scales  from  the  wings  of  butterflies,  particles 
of  hair,  feathers,  vegetable  fibers,  spores  of  fungi,  pollen  grains,  flour, 
dust  from  the  soil,  and  microbes.  From  our  present  standpoint  many 
of  these  particles  are  of  but  slight  interest  to  us,  although  it  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  volcanic  dust  may  remain  for  years  in  the  atmosphere  at 
considerable  altitudes,  and  travel  around  the  earth  with  the  winds* 
inducing  those  curious  phenomena  of  light  and  color  at  sunrise  and 
sunset  which  physicists  and  the  public  at  large  observed  after  the 
Krakatoa  eruption.  It  is  also  a  very  curious  fact,  well  illustrated  by 
T.  Aitken's  investigations,  that  these  particles  are  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  rain.  Under  certain  circumstances  they  play  the  part  of  a 
nucleus  around  which  the  vapor  of  the  atmosphere  condenses,  and  each 
particle  becomes  then  the  central  part  of  a  drop  of  rain.'  What  is  of 
interest  to  us,  from  the  biological  point  of  view,  is  the  presence  of  pollen 
grains,  which  explains  how  an  isolated  female  plant  may  bear  fruit  even 
at  a  great  distance  from  male  plants  of  the  same  species;  the  presence 
of  spores  of  fungi,  which  favors  the  dispersal  of  species ;  the  presence  of 
light  seeds,  which  may  be  carried  very  far,  and  then  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  develop  an  individual  in  a  region  where  the  species  was  never  seen 
before.  Again,  the  presence  of  microbes,  to  which  we  have  previously 
referred,  and  which  explains  how  many  diseases  are  carried  fur  and  wide 
by  the  agency  of  the  winds,  such  microbes  being  specially  abundant  in 
cities  and  in  the  vicinity  of  dwellings.  At  the  Mou  tsouris  Observatory  in 
Paris,  M.  Miquel  finds  between  30  and  770  microbes  per  cubic  meter  of 
air,  according  to  winds,  seasons,  etc.;  in  the  center  of  the  town,  Kue  de 
Bivoli,  the  air  contains  5,600  per  cubic  meter;  in  hospital  wards,  between 


*Snoh  being  the  case,  in  order  to  induce  artificial  rain,  instead  of  trying  to  change 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  explosions  it  would  seem  more  rational  to 
send  dnst  into  the  heights.  But  at  all  events,  the  essential  requisite  is  the  presence 
of  vapor,  and  this  feature  seems  to  have  been  sadly  neglected  in  recent  experiments. 
Nature  provides  rain  by  means  of  vapor  and  changes  in  temperature,  not  by  explo- 
sions which  can  hardly  have  any  influence. 
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as  it  moderates  the  heat  of  day  and  the  cold  of  night,  and  acts  as  a 
sort  of  regulator,  by  means  of  which  some  aniformity  is  established 
nnder  antagonistic  and  conflicting  conditions,  and  in  spite  of  contrary 
influences.  Quite  certainly,  if  vapor  did  not  exist,  the  physiology  of 
the  animals  and  plants  of  the  lowlands  would  be  different,  or  they 
would  perish. 

The  parts  played  by  the  numerous  solid  particles  found  in  the  atmos- 
phere are  as  varied  as  is  their  nature.  Physically  pure  air  is  a  myth 
and  can  only  be  obtained  artificially,  in  laboratories,  and  when  great 
care  is  exercised.  Even  at  the  greatest  heights,  where  micro-organisms 
as  well  as  vegetable  or  animal  fragments  are  few  and  often  totally  want- 
ing, mineral  dust  is  always  found.  These  particles  are  very  small,  to 
be  sure,  and  their  origin  varies;  some  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  after 
important  eruptions,  such  as  that  of  Krakatoa,  volcanic  particles  are 
very  abundant  in  the  atmosphere  and  may  be  years  in  settling  or  fall- 
ing on  land  or  sea;  others  are  merely  dust  which  the  wind  has  swept 
off  the  surface  of  the  planet,  and  a  large  proportion  consists  of  minute 
fragments  of  aerolites  which  have  fallen  into  the  earth's  sphere  of 
attraction  from  interplanetary  space. 

Professor  Newton  bas  attempted  to  form  some  estimation  of  the 
number  of  such  aerolites,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
atmosphere  receives  the  enormous  total  of  some  20,000,000  meteorites 
-per  twenty-four  hours,  each  of  which  is  large  enough  to  produce  the 
phenomenon  known  under  the  name  of  ^^  shooting  star."  However 
small  these  fragments  may  be — and  yet  in  order  to  become  visible 
because  of  the  heat  evolved  by  friction  against  the  atmosphere  they  can 
not  be  so  very  minute — they  certainly  bring  to  our  planet  a  consider- 
able amount  of  foreign  matter,  a  large  proportion  of  which  remains 
some  time  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  before  falling.  In  all  places 
where  the  requisite  observations  have  been  made,  and  where  instru- 
ments have  been  placed  for  collecting  the  mineral  contents  of  the  air, 
there  has  been  obtained  an  abundant  harvest  of  meteoric  particles, 
easily  recognizable  by  their  form  and  structure,  and  the  mud  which 
slowly  accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  contains  a  large  number  of 
these  extra  terrestrial  bodies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  mineral  particles 
of  foreign  source  are  constantly  pouring  through  our  atmosphere  in 
the  form  of  a  dry  and  invisible  rain.  A  large  amount  of  terrestrial  dust 
is  also  found  in  this  rain.  Yon  Eichthofen  speaks  of  the  particular 
aspect  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  part  of  China,  where  the  sky  is  yellow 
and  opaque.  When  the  wind  comes  from  the  direction  of  Central 
Asia,  all  things  are  covered  with  a  yellow  dust  which  is  brought 
by  the  wind  from  vast  regions  whose  soil  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
ochreous  dust,  which  is  driven  to  great  distances  over  the  Pacific.  In 
Australia,  rains  of  a  sort  of  red  mud  have  been  observed — ^rain  made 
into  mud  by  the  admixture  of  dust,  the  latter  having  been  transported 
by  the  wind  and  storm  from  considerable  distances.    Such  a  rain  has 
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been  noticed  to  fall  over  an  ar^a  of  2^500  square  miles.  In  the  United 
StateS;  a  similar  phenomenon  has  been  observed.  Prof.  S.  P.  Langley, 
during  the  ascent  of  Mount  Whitney,  noticed  that  the  middle  strata  of 
the  atmosphere  contained  a  large  amount  of  red  dust  which  was  visible 
firom  above  the  level  of  these  strata,  while  below,  from  the  plains,  no 
trace  of  it  was  detected  by  the  eye.  This  dust  had,  x>^rhaps,  its  source 
in  China.  The  Krakatoa  volcanic  dust  remained  many  years  in  the 
atmosphere  and  traveled  many  times  entirely  around  our  planet. . 

All  this  dust  becomes  easily  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  when  we 
look  at  a  ray  of  light  in  a  dark  room.  But  in  order  to  well  ascertain 
its  origin,  to  know  exactly  what  it  is,  microscope  and  aeroscope  are 
wanted.  By  means  of  these  instruments  a  very  interesting  microcosm 
is  revealed.  AU  sorts  of  particles  are  to  be  found  in  the  air — small 
desiccated  animals,  such  as  worms,  rotifers,  vibrios,  infusoria,  frag- 
ments of  insects,  of  wool,  scales  from  the  wings  of  butterflies,  particles 
of  hair,  feathers,  vegetable  fibers,  spores  of  fungi,  pollen  grains,  flour, 
dust  from  the  soil,  and  microbes.  From  our  present  standpoint  many 
of  these  particles  are  of  but  slight  interest  to  us,  although  it  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  volcanic  dust  may  remain  for  years  in  the  atmosphere  at 
considerable  altitudes,  and  travel  around  the  earth  with  the  winds* 
inducing  those  curious  phenomena  of  light  and  color  at  sunrise  and 
sunset  which  physicists  and  the  public  at  large  observed  after  the 
£j*akatoa  eruption.  It  is  also  a  very  curious  fact,  well  illustrated  by 
T.  Aitken's  investigations,  that  these  particles  are  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  rain.  Under  certain  circumstances  they  play  the  part  of  a 
nucleus  around  which  the  vapor  of  the  atmosphere  condenses,  and  each 
particle  becomes  then  the  central  part  of  a  drop  of  rain.'  What  is  of 
interest  to  us,  from  the  biological  point  of  view,  is  the  presence  of  pollen 
grains,  which  explains  how  an  isolated  female  plant  may  bear  fruit  even 
at  a  great  distance  from  male  plants  of  the  same  species;  the  presence 
of  spores  of  fungi,  which  favors  the  dispersal  of  species ;  the  presence  of 
light  seeds,  which  may  be  carried  very  far,  and  then  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  develop  an  individual  in  a  region  where  the  species  was  never  seen 
before.  Again,  the  presence  of  microbes,  to  which  we  have  previously 
referred,  and  which  explains  how  many  diseases  are  carried  far  and  wide 
by  the  agency  of  the  winds,  such  microbes  being  specially  abundant  in 
cities  and  in  the  vicinity  of  dwellings.  At  the  Mon  tsouris  Observatory  in 
Paris,  M.  Miquel  finds  between  30  and  770  microbes  per  cubic  meter  of 
air,  according  to  winds,  seasons,  etc. ;  in  the  center  of  the  town,  Kue  de 
Bivoli,  the  air  contains  5,500  per  cubic  meter;  in  hospital  wards,  between 


^Snch  being  the  case,  in  order  to  induce  art iiioial  rain,  instead  of  trying  to  change 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  explosions  it  would  seem  more  rational  to 
send  dust  into  the  heights.  But  at  all  events,  the  essential  requisite  is  the  presence 
of  vapor,  and  this  feature  seems  to  have  been  sadly  neglected  in  recent  experiments. 
Nature  provides  rain  by  means  of  vapor  and  changes  in  temperature,  not  by  explo- 
sions which  can  hardly  have  any  influence. 
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40,000  and  80,000,  while  at  7,000  meters  altitude,  and  above  the  sea  at ' 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  none  at  all  are  found.    These  figures  are 
enough  to  show  how  the  air  under  certain  circumstances  is  a  dangerous 
agent,  and  serves  as  a  vehicle  of  death.  « 

As  we  have  seen,  air  is  fraught  with  life  as  well  as  with  death.  Each 
of  its  constituents  is  essential  to  life,  and  each  is  also  a  cause  of  death. 
The  one  that  appears  to  be  the  most  vivifying  of  them  all,  becomes  under 
certain  conditions  and  doses,  a  fatal  poison ;  the  most  useless,  the  most 
harmful  is,  when  carefully  investigated,  an  essential  basis  of  the  whole 
structure  of  life.  And  the  general  conclusion  is  that  none  could  disap- 
pear, none  could  exist  under  a  different  form  or  in  markedly  different 
proportions,  without  soon  altering  the  features  of  our  planet  and  chang- 
ing it  into  a  naked  and  barren  globe  on  whose  surface  no  living  being, 
of  the  present  type,  could  be  found. 

If  we  study  the  subject  more  attentively  we  become  aware  of  another 
fact.  We  perceive,  to  use  again  J.  B.  Dumas's  very  happy  phrase, 
that  all  living  beings  are,  at  last  analysis,  nothing  but  condensed  air. 
Plants  exist  mainly  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  air,  and  animals  and 
man  can  not  exist  without  plants.  The  elements  of  plants  are  air, 
and  animals  live  upon  plants;  the  connection  is  direct  and  intimate, 
and  man,  therefore,  is  also  only  condensed  air.  And  as  this  air,  since 
the  centuries  during  which  mankind  has  existed,  has  been  unceasingly . 
migrating  from  generation  to  generation,  from  individual  to  individual, 
now  part  of  some  of  our  human  ancestors,  later  returning  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  thus  perpetually  pursuing  its  cycle,  our  present  organism  is 
made  of  the  same  elements  as  that  of  our  ancestors.  Their  substance 
is  also  ours.  And  this  substance,  which  is  also  that  of  past  animals  and 
plants,  goes  on  through  space  as  an  untiring  wave.  To-day  or  to-mor- 
row a  flower  or  a  fruit,  it  will  unite  at  one  time  to  form  a  portion  of  a 
sluggish  moUusk,  at  another  to  help  build  the  brain  of  a  Descartes,  a 
Newton,  a  Pascal,  a  Shakespeare,  a  Helmholtz,  a  Joan  of  Arc.  The 
cycle  is  never  interrupted.  No  human  eye  witnessed  its  beginning; 
none  will  witness  its  end.  It  seems  to  be  infinite  and  eternal — 
although,  doubtless,  it  is  neither — and  alternating  from  ]ife  to  death,  as 
old  as  the  world  and  yet  as  young  as  the  newborn;  if  consciousness 
were  among  its  attributes  it  would  have  gone  through  all  that  life 
may  give — the  highest  joys,  the  deepest  sorrows,  and  all  emotions,  the 
noblest  as  well  as  the  basest. 

The  breeze  which  gently  moves  the  leaves,  the  wind  which  moans 
through  the  high  forests,  is  the  sum  total  of  all  life  that  has  been.  It 
is  the  material  of  all  that  has  had  existence,  of  those  that  came  before 
us,  of  those  that  are  no  more  and  for  whom  we  weep.  Now  it  becomes 
part  of  ourselves  and  to-morrow,  perhaps,  it  will  go  on,  pursuing  its 
way,  unceasingly  metamorphosed  from  organism  to  organism  without 
choice  or  favor,  according  to  law,  till  the  time  comes  when  our  globe, 
no  longer  heated  by  the  cooling  sun,  shall  slowly  die.    Then  all  the 
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snbstauce  of  past  living  organisms  will  rest  and  return '  ." 

cold  and  darkness  will  reign;  tlie  curtain  will  drop  u|)on  me  t 
of  life,  and  that  wLicb  remains  will  be  a  frozen  and  gigantic 
rolling  silent  and  desolate  through  the  nufathouiable  depths  ( 
darkened  heavens. 

1  will  encoiiDter  ilarkueas  as  n  bride 

And  hug  it  iu  my  arma, 

229a 6  O 
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Part  L — Constitution  and  Conditions  op  the  Ant. 

The  atmosphere  has  been  compared  to  a  great  ocean,  at  tlie  bottom 
of  which  we  live.  Bnt  the  comparison  gives  no  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  this  ocean,  without  definite  bounds,  and  varying  incessantly  in  den- 
sity and  other  important  qualities  from  depth  to  height  and  from  place 
to  place. 

Uninterrupted  by  emergent  continents  and  islands,  the  atmosphere 
freely  spreads  high  above  all  mountains  and  flows  ever  in  mighty  cur- 
rents at  levels  beyond  the  most  elevated  regions  of  the  solid  earth. 
What  is  the  composition  of  this  encompassing  fluid,  and  what  its  char- 
actert  The  work  of  the  present  century  has  gathered  in  a  rich  store 
of  knowledge  to  answer  the  inquiry. 

The  atmosphere  consists  in  the  main  of  two  gases,  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen, and  these  are  intimately  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  about  20.9 
of  oxygen  to  79.1  of  nitrogen  by  volume,  and  23,1  of  oxygen  to  76.9  of 
nitrogen  by  weight.  *  These  gases,  which  are  each  of  them  chemical  ele- 
ments, are  not  chemically  combined  with  one  another,  but  only  mixed  j 
each  preserves  its  qualities,  modified  only  by  solution  in  the  other. 
Gases  have  the  property  of  diflusiiig  among  each  other  so  completely, 
that  no  portion  which  could  be  conveniently  taken,  however  small, 
would  fail  to  represent  the  two  gases  in  a  proportion  corresponding 
with  that  which  they  maintain  in  the  whole  atmosphere. 

Another  valuable  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  though  varying 
greatly  in  amount  at  different  times  and  places,  is  of  no  less  impor- 

^Anthor  of  "London  Fogs,"  "Epidemics,  Plagues,  and  Fevers;  their  Causes  and 
Prevention,"  "The  Spread  of  Influenza,"  "  Observations  on  Dew  and  Frosts,"  etc. 

2M. Leduo  gives  the  weights  as  follows:  Oxygen,  23.58 j  nitrogen,  76.42.  Dumas 
and  Bonssinganlt  give  the  density  of  nitrogen  as  0.09725.     (Comptes  Rendus,  1890.) 
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Past  L — Constitution  and  Conditions  op  the  Axe. 

The  atmosphere  has  been  compared  to  a  great  ocean,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  we  live.  But  the  comparison  gives  no  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  this  ocean,  without  definite  bounds,  and  varying  incessantly  in  den- 
sity and  other  imxK)rtant  qualities  from  depth  to  height  and  from  place 
to  place. 

Uninterrupted  by  emergent  continents  and  islands,  the  atmosphere 
freely  spreads  high  above  all  mountains  and  flows  ever  in  mighty  cur- 
rents at  levels  beyond  the  most  elevated  regions  of  the  solid  earth. 
What  is  the  composition  of  this  encompassing  fluid,  and  what  its  char- 
acter! The  work  of  the  present  century  has  gathered  in  a  rich  store 
of  knowledge  to  answer  the  inquiry. 

The  atmosphere  consists  in  the  main  of  two  gases,  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen, and  these  are  intimately  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  about  20.9 
of  oxygen  to  79.1  of  nitrogen  by  volume,  and  23.1  of  oxygen  to  76.9  of 
nitrogen  by  weight.  ^  These  gases,  which  are  each  of  them  chemical  ele- 
ments, are  not  chemically  combined  with  one  another,  but  only  mixed,* 
each  preserves  its  qualities,  modified  only  by  solution  in  the  other. 
Gases  have  the  property  of  diffusing  among  each  other  so  completely, 
that  no  portion  which  could  be  conveniently  taken,  however  small, 
would  fail  to  represent  the  two  gases  in  a  proportion  corresponding 
with  that  which  they  maintain  in  the  whole  atmosphere. 

Another  valuable  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  though  varying 
greatly  in  amount  at  different  times  and  places,  is  of  no  less  impor- 

' Author  of  "London  Fogs,"  "Epidemics,  Plagues,  and  Fevers;  tlieir  Causes  and 
Prevention,**  ''The  Spread  of  Influenza,"  "  Observations  on  Dew  and  Frosts,"  etc. 

^M.  Ledno  gives  the  weights  as  follows:  Oxygen,  23.58;  nitrogen,  76.42.  Dumas 
•ad  BooMlngaalt  give  the  density  of  nitrogen  as  0.09725.     (Comptes  Rendus,  1890.) 
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Pabt  L — Constitution  and  Conditions  op  the  Air. 

The  atmosphere  has  been  compared  to  a  great  ocean,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  we  live.  But  the  comparison  gives  no  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  this  ocean,  without  definite  bounds,  and  varying  incessantly  in  den- 
sity and  other  imx)ortant  qualities  from  depth  to  height  and  from  place 
to  place. 

Uninterrupted  by  emergent  continents  and  islands,  the  atmosphere 
freely  spreads  high  above  all  mountains  and  flows  ever  in  mighty  cur- 
rents at  levels  beyond  the  most  elevated  regions  of  the  solid  earth. 
What  is  the  composition  of  this  encompassing  fluid,  and  what  its  char- 
acter! The  work  of  the  present  century  has  gathered  in  a  rich  store 
of  knowledge  to  answer  the  inquiry. 

The  atmosphere  consists  in  the  main  of  two  gases,  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen, and  these  are  intimately  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  about  20.9 
of  oxygen  to  79.1  of  nitrogen  by  volume,  and  23.1  of  oxygen  to  76.9  of 
nitrogen  by  weight.  *  These  gases,  which  are  each  of  them  chemical  ele- 
ments, are  not  chemically  combined  with  one  another,  but  only  mixed; 
each  preserves  its  qualities,  modified  only  by  solution  in  the  other. 
Gases  have  the  property  of  diflusiiig  among  each  other  so  corapletely, 
that  no  portion  which  could  be  conveniently  taken,  however  small, 
would  fail  to  represent  the  two  gases  in  a  proi)orti()n  corresponding 
with  that  which  they  maintain  in  the  whole  atniosx)here. 

Another  valuable  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  though  varying 
greatly  in  amount  at  different  times  and  places,  is  of  no  less  impor- 

' Author  of  ''London  Fogs,"  "Epidemics,  Plagues,  and  Fevers;  tlieir  Causes  and 
Prevention,''  "The  Spread  of  Influenza,"  "  Observations  on  Pew  and  Frosts,"  etc. 

2M. Lcduo  gives  the  weights  as  follows:  Oxygen,  23.58;  nitrogen,  76.42.  Dumas 
and  Boassinganlt  give  the  density  of  nitrogen  as  0.09725.     (Coniptcs  Rendus,  1890.) 
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tance  to  maakiiid  than  the  two  elementary  gases  which  make  up  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  volume  and  weight  of  the  whole.  This  is  vapor 
of  water,  the  result  of  the  process  of  evaporation  of  those  vast  watery 
surfaces  which  are  always  in  contact  with  the  lower  strata  of  the  air. 

Deprive  the  air  of  any  one  of  these  three  main  constituents  and 
human  life  becomes  impossible. 

ISText  in  rank  from  the  human  x>oint  of  view  is  carbon  dioxide,  or  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  which,  though  comparatively  very  small  in  amount, 
exists  throughout  at  least  all  the  lower  ranges  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
has  the  same  close  and  necessary  relations  with  plant  life  as  oxygen 
has,  or  rather  as  food  has,  with  the  life  of  animals.  It  presents  on  a 
great  scale  an  example  of  the  wonderful  law  of  gaseous  division;  for, 
though  much  heavier  than  air,  in  the  proportion  of  about  2  to  1,  it 
diffuses  under  natural  conditions  nearly  equably  through  every  part, 
whether  the  region  of  its  origin  be  near  or  distant. 

Stated  in  tons,  the  following  are  the  calculated  weights  of  the  chief 
substances  composing  the  whole  atmosphere: 

BillicmB  of  tons. 

Ozygea 1,233,010 

Nitrogen 3,994,593 

Carbon  dioxide 5,287 

Vapor 64,460 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  find  in  the  air  a  variable  and  very  smaU 
quantity  of  ammonia,  chlorides,  sulphates,  sulphurous  acid,  nitric  acid, 
and  carburetted  hydrogen,  but  some  of  these  depend,  where  detected, 
to  a  great  extent  on  manufacturing  operations  and  on  aggregations  of 
men  and  animals. 

Liquids  and  solids  in  great  variety  are  also  very  important,  widely 
diffused,  and  constant  ingredients  in  the  atmosphere.  The  solids  are 
everywhere  present  in  the  condition  of  very  minute  microscopic  or  ultra- 
microscopic  motes  or  dust,  composed  chiefly  of  sea  salt,  or  chloride  of 
sodium,  sand,  or  fine  silicious  particles,  various  dusts  derived  from 
volcanoes,  factories,  towns,  and  the  remains  of  meteors  set  on  fire  in 
their  passage  through  the  upper  air.  Some  of  the  most  beneficent 
functions  of  these  microscopic  and  invisible  motes  will  be  considered 
later.  Other  solids  present  in  the  upper  air  over  a  large  part  of  the 
globe  and  in  the  lower  strata,  especially  in  the  Arctic  regions,  are 
small  particles  of  ice,  condensed  either  in  clouds  or  in  air  which  appears 
nearly  clear.  Explorers  in  high  latitudes  relate  that  on  fine  cold  days 
the  air  is  frequently  sprinkled  with  shining  crystals  of  ice  which  seem 
to  fall  from  a  blue  sky,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  heavy  gales  and 
stormy  weather  the  lower  air  is  filled  with  a  fine  icy  dust,  resulting 
from  the  freezing  of  the  spray  torn  from  the  sea  waves.  In  temperate 
climates  very  much  of  the  rain  which  falls  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
has  existed  previously  at  high  levels  in  the  state  of  snow  or  ice  particles. 
The  experience  of  mountaineers  and  balloon  voyagers,  and,  in  a  moun- 
tainous country,  the  sight  of  peaks  covered  with  fresh  snow  after  a 
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day's  rain  on  the  low  ground,  prove  how  commonly  rain  is  melted  ice 
or  snow. 

Other  solid  particles  always  present  in  great  numbers  in  the  lower  air, 
and  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  huuian,  animal,  and  plant  life,  are 
various  kinds  of  microbes,  fungi,  molds,  and  spores.  At  certain  sea- 
sons the  pollen  of  plants  is  very  abundant.  In  some  countries  the  air 
is  thick  in  the  dry  and  windy  season  with  the  dust  of  the  soil.  Agri- 
cultural fires  ciiuse  a  thick  haze  over  parts  of  Germany,  the  United 
States,  and  other  countries  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  After  great 
volcanic  eruptions  the  air  over  many  thousand  square  miles  has  been 
affected  by  a  dense  haze.  This  was  notably  the  case  in  the  summer 
of  1783,  when,  after  an  eruption  in  Iceland,  terrestrial  and  celestial 
objects  were  dimmed  by  "dry  fog''  in  western  and  central  Europe  dur- 
ing several  weeks.  In  1883,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  eruption  of 
Krakatoa,  near  Java,  the  upper  air,  between  40,000  and  120,000  feet  in 
altitude,  was  overspread  with  a  semitransparent  haze  of  a  very  remark- 
able character,  consisting  mainly  of  finely  divided,  glassy  pumice. 
This  haze  stratum  in  the  upper  sky  extended  over  all  known  countries 
and  remained  visible  for  several  months. 

Cloud  globules  are  the  most  obvious  and  widely  present  liquid  ingre- 
dients of  the  atmosphere.  They  possess  properties  of  great  interest 
in  connection  with  the  recently  discovered  ubiquitous  atmospheric  dust, 
with  optical  phenomena,  and  with  the  formation  and  distribution  of 
rain. 

The  other  familiar  forms  of  water  in  the  air  are  dry  and  damp  fogs, 
mist,  and  rain.  Haze  is  in  most  instances,  at  least  so  far  as  the  pres- 
ent writer's  observations  go,  in  the  south  of  England,  a  phenomenon 
depending  on  very  small  particles  of  water  and  on  the  presence  of  dust 
particles  as  nuclei. 

Ozone,  an  allotropic  and  unstable  form  of  oxygen,  has  been  found  to 
be  constantly  present,  in  very  small  quantities,  in  the  open  air  in  nat- 
ural conditions,  but  can  not  be  traced  in  the  impure  air  of  great  towns, 
and  is  no  doubt  always  greatly  diminished  where  dwellings  are  thick 
together.  Ozone  consists  of  molecules,  each  supposed  to  contain  three 
molecules  of  oxygen. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  also  supposed  to  exist  in  slight  traces  in  the 
general  atmosphere. 

Minor  impurities,  arising  from  animal  life,  from  inaiiufa(^taring 
processes,  and  from  the  combustion  of  coal,  are  mostly  not  perceptible 
to  the  senses,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  places  where  they  are 
given  off  very  abundantly. 

The  principal  functions  of  all  these  various  elements  and  substances 
of  which  the  atmosphere  is  composed,  may  now  be  regarded  in  detail 
with  special  reference  to  their  influence  upon  human  life  and  welfare. 

OXYGEN. 

Oxygen,  that  wonderful  element  which  constitutes  very  nearly  half 
Of  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  combined  as  most  of  it  is  with  the 
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metallic  and  other  elements  of  the  earth,  forms  also,  in  nuion  with 
hydrogen,  the  great  body  of  water  which  covers  three-fourths  of  the 
terrestrial  surface.  Water  consists  of  two  volames  of  hydrogen  and 
one  volume  of  oxygen  chemically  combined.  Stated  by  weight,  out  of 
nine  parts  of  water  eight  are  oxygen.  But  water,  as  we  know  it,  always 
contains  other  matter,  and  chiefly  atmospheric  air,  which  is  dissolved 
in  it,  and  to  a  cousiderable  extent  changes  its  character.  For  the  serv- 
ice of  man,  water,  deprived  of  air,  would  have  lost  several  important 
characteristics.  Oxygen  is  dissolved  in  water  to  the  extent  of  2.99 
volumes  to  100  of  water  at  15^  O.,  an  amount  sufficient  to  support  the 
existence  of  fishes  and  hosts  of  other  aquatic  creatures,  and  to  oxidize 
and  render  innocuous  some  of  the  common  impurities  which  result  fiom 
animal  and  vegetable  processes  and  decay.  Probably  its  power  when 
dissolved  in  the  liquid  is  greater  than  in  the  atmosphere,  and  it  must 
be  compressed  into  a  smaller  space.  Fresh  charcoal  absorbs  eighteen 
tiimes  its  volume  of  oxygen,  and  a  much  larger  bulk  of  organic  vapors, 
especially  ammonia;  in  this  condensed  state  the  oxygen  acts  so  power- 
fully as  to  unite  with  hydrogen  to  form  water  vapor,  and  with  sulphur 
to  form  sulphur  dioxide.  We  may  thus  assume  that  water,  as  we  use  it 
and  drink  it,  has  important  effects  upon  the  body  which  would  not  take 
place  if  robbed  of  its  contained  oxygen.  As  an  instance  of  the  value 
of  the  air  contained  in  water  for  many  domestic  purposes,  its  assistance 
in  the  making  of  tea  may  be  mentioned ;  if  the  air  be  allowed  to  boil  out 
of  the  water  the  beverage  is  spoiled.  Recent  observation,  however, 
shows  that  oxygen  is  not  altogether  removed  from  good  water  by  the 
process  of  boiling.' 

Oxygen  has  a  very  strong  chemical  attraction  for  the  elements;  only 
one  is  known  with  which  it  does  not  combine.  Hence,  "to  burn''  in 
common  language  means  combination  with  oxygen,  and  most  sub- 
stances in  the  crust  of  the  earth  are  already  burnt,  or  combined  with 
oxygen.  In  its  ordinary  form  it  has  no  color,  taste,  or  smell,  according 
to  most  observers,  but  recently  a  faint  blue  color  has  been  detected  as 
belonging  to  it,  when  seen  in  sufficient  quantity.  It  has  a  small 
refracting  influence  on  light,  and  exhibits  a  magnetic  property,  espe- 
cially strong  in  the  liquid  form,  to  which  it  has  recently  been  driven  by 
intense  cold  and  pressure.  The  degree  of  cold  required  was  —  140°  O. 
under  a  pressure  of  320  atmospheres. 

The  proportion,  by  weight,  of  oxygen  in  the  air  has  been  determined 
by  Leduc  as  23.58  per  cent.^ 

The  volume  of  oxygen  in  the  air  in  different  localities  and  conditions 
has  been  tested  by  various  observers.  On  the  western  seashore  of 
Scotland  the  percentage  was  found  to  be  20.991;  on  the  tops  of  bills, 
20.98;  in  a  sitting  room  (close),  20.89;  at  the  backs  of  honses,  20.70; 
at  the  bottom  of  shafts  in  mines,  20.44. 

^  See  Comptcs  Kendns,  1890.    M.  MnUer. 
'Comptes  Rendus,  1890.    A.Liedao. 
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The  Mcurate  determinations  of  Boneen  of  the  oxygen  in  the  general 
air  gave  a  mean  of  20.93  per  cent.  Two  hundred  and  three  analyses 
by  Beiset  gave  nearly  the  same  result.  Hemx>el  found  the  amount  at 
Tronso  to  be  20.92;  at  Dresden ,  20.90;  at  Paris,  20.89.  These  amounts 
must  be  received  with  qualification,  because  in  comparing  one  town 
with  another  more  depends  on  the  x>osition  in  the  town  than  on  the 
situation  of  the  town. 

The  average  proportion  of.  oxygen  in  the  open  country  or  at  sea 
may  be  stated  at  about  20.95  -per  cent.  In  large,  open  spaces  in  Lon- 
don the  amount  of  oxygen  is  nearly  normal;  in  the  streets,  about 
20.885;  in  Manchester,  in  fog  and  frost,  20.91;  in  the  suburbs  In  wet 
weather,  20.96  to  20.98.    These  figures  are  merely  approximate. 

In  the  air  of  mines  an  average  of  20  has  been  observed,  and  in 
extreme  caises  the  amount  was  no  higher  than  18.6. 

In  the  midst  of  vegetation  on  open  ground,  es{)ecially  in  the  daytime^ 
there  is  an  excess  of  oxygen. 

Angus  Smith  and  others  found  the  following  quantities  of  oxygen  in 
air  in  different  situations: 

On  the  Atlantic  (Regnanlt) 20.918 

In  the  Andes  on  Piohmcha,  abont  (Regnanlt) 20.949 

Tops  of  hills,  Scotland 20.98. 

Kortheast  shore  and  open  heath,  Scotland 20.999 

Stockholm  (Petersson  and  Hogland) 20.94 

Snbnrb  of  Manchester,  wet  da^' 20.98 

Ifiddle  of  Manchester,  inclosed  space 20.652 

Manchester,  fog  and  frost 20.91 

Manchester,  backs  of  houses  and  closets 20.70 

MaDchester,  dense  fog 20.86 

Heidelberg  (Bunsen) 20.924 

Low  parts  of  Perth 20.935 

!20  922 
20  95 

Bengal  Bay,  overbad  water  (Regnault) 20.387 

SittiDgroom,  rather  close 20.89 

Small  room  with  potrolenm  lamp 20. 84 

Gallery  of  a  theater,  10. 30  p .  m 20. 86 

Pit  of  a  theater,  11.30  p.  m 20.74 

Court  of  Queen's  Bench 20. 65 

Chemical  Tlieater,  Sorbonne,  before  lecture . . . : 20. 28 

Chemical  Theater,  Sorbouno,  after  lecturo 10. 86 

In  cow  houses 20. 75 

In  sumps  or  pits  in  mines 20. 14 

Worst  in  amine 18.227 

Very  difiScult  to  remain  in  many  minutes 17.2 

Secent  experiments  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Haldane  on  impure  air 
contained  in  a  leaden  chamber  showed  tliat  with  oxygen  20.19  and 
carbon  dioxide  3.84  two  men  instantly  got  lieadaches  on  entering. 

Oxygen  is  the  breath  of  life,  the  element  without  which  no  human 
being  could  exist  for  a  single  hour.  Brought  into  contact  by  every 
inhalation  of  the  lan^S;  it  revivifies  the  loaded  blood,  spreads  over  the 
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body  the  warmth  resnltiiig  from  its  combustion  with  the  carbon  con- 
tained in  the  blood  and  tissues,  and  gives  to  the  whole  physical  being 
a  vigor  and  freshness  which  is  impossible  where  the  element  is 
deficient.  Thus  to  mankind  it  is  life-giver,  warmth-maker,  and  puri- 
fier. Unlike  food,  which  may  be  taken  irregularly  and  at  long  inter- 
vals, oxygen  is  a  necessity  at  all  times  and  in  all  couditions,  in  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night;  and  upon  its  reaching  or  approaching  the 
normal  quantity  in  the  air  around  us,  our  health  and  enjoyment  directly 
depend. 

3y  the  law  of  diffusion  of  gases,  which  causes  the  interchange  of 
position  of  gases  separated  by  a  thin  porous  partition,  the  carbonic  add 
gas  brought  by  the  blood  to  the  lungs  passes  out  and  is  then  exhaled, 
while  the  oxygen  breathed  into  the  air  cells  passes  in  through  the 
walls  of  these  cells  to  the  blood.  The  heart  sends  the  impure  blood 
derived  from  the  circulation  through  the  body  to  the  lungs;  this  dark 
blood  is  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  gas;  the  lungs  return  the  aerated 
and  purified  red  blood  through  their  blood  vessels  to  another  division 
of  the  heart,  which  again  drives  the  vivifying  blood  through  the  sys- 
tem. Experiments  have  shown  that  a  similar  change  in  appearance 
firom  dark  to  bright  red  blood  can  be  caused  by  passing  a  stream  of 
oxygen  through  the  dark  venous  blood  of  an  animal.  That  a  process 
of  combustion,  or,  otherwise  put,  chemical  union,  goes  on  at  the  same 
time,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  blood  is  raised  one  or  two  degrees 
by  its  contact  with  oxygen.  The  oxygen  in  its  course  through  the 
body  combines  with  the  effete  or  waste  products  presented  to  it  by  the 
tissues,  and  so  the  heating  effect  of  combustion  maintains  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  body  at  the  normal,  about  98.6.  The  waste  gases 
given  off'  by  the  lungs  consist  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  water  vapor,  and  a 
very  small  quantity  of  ammonia  and  other  organic  matters. 

The  average  volume  of  air  breathed  in  at  each  breath  is  about  ^ 
cubic  inches,  and  the  volume  of  air  which  may  be  easily  breathed  in  by 
an  effort,  and  by  expanding  the  chest,  is  about  130  cubic  inches,  or 
about  four  times  as  much.  After  a  very  full  inspiration  about  230  cubic 
inches  can  be  expired  by  a  man  of  average  height  and  in  good  health. 
The  total  capacity  of  the  lungs,  however,  is  much  more  than  this — about 
330  cubic  inches.  Thus  in  ordinary  quiet  breathing  we  only  fill  about 
one-tenth  of  the  available  air  space  of  the  lungs.  After  every  outbreath, 
or  expiration,  a  quantity  of  air  is  left  in  the  lungs.  This  residual  air 
amounts  to  about  100  cubic  inches. 

An  adult  at  rest  breathes  about  686,000  cubic  inches  in  tlie  course 
of  twenty-four  hours;  a  laborer  at  full  work,  about  1,586,900  cubic 
inches — more  than  double.  The  amount  of  air  passing  into  the  lungs 
has  been  estimated  at  400  cubic  feet  in  a  state  of  rest,  600  in  exercise, 
1,000  in  severe  exertion.  The  number  of  air  cells  in  the  lungs  is  esti- 
mated at  5,000,000  or  6,000,000,  and  their  surface  at  about  20  square 
feet.  The  epithelium  or  membranous  film  between  the  blood  and  air  is 
exceedingly  thin,  and  in  many  x)arts  the  capillaries  are  exx>osed,  in  the 
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dividing  walls  of  cells,  to  air  on  both  sides.  The  weight  of  air  inhaled 
in  the  course  of  the  day  is  seven  or  eight  times  that  of  the  food  eaten. 
The  mechanical  work  of  breathing  represents  energy  expressed  by  the 
lifting  of  21  tons  1  foot  in  24  hoors.^ 

Prom  every  volume  of  air  inspired  about  4J  per  cent  of  oxygen  is 
abstracted,  and  a  somewhat  smaller  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  at 
the  same  time  added  to  the  expired  air. 

Experiments  on  animals  show  that  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed 
is  very  little  if  at  all  increased  by  an  excess  in  the  air  surrounding 
them. 

OZONE. 

Ozone  is  an  important  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  greatly  con- 
tributing to  its  purity  and  freshness  and  to  the  vigor  of  human  life. 
It  is  a  form  of  oxygen  in  which  the  molecule  is  considered  to  be 
comx)Osed  of  three  molecules  of  tbe  gas. 

Although  existing  in  small  quantity  in  the  air,  rarely  exceeding  1 
part  in  10,000,  the  activity  of  ozone  is  so  great  and  its  function  so 
beneficial  that  its  presence  in  normal  quantity  is,  in  ordinary  sur- 
roundings, a  fair  guaranty  of  the  purity  of  the  air  and  of  healthy  con- 
ditions so  far  as  breathing  is  concerned.  No  ozone  is  found  in  the 
streets  of  large  towns,  in  most  inhabited  rooms,  near  decomx>osing 
organic  matter,  and  in  confined  spaces  generally.  In  very  large,  well- 
ventilated  rooms  it  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  detected.  Ozone  is 
found  in  very  small  quantity  a  little  to  leeward  of  a  large  town.  Even 
at  Brighton,  a  town  of  about  110,000  inhabitants,  ozone  was  barely 
discoverable  on  the  pier  when  the  wind  blew  from  the  town,  but 
abundant  when  the  wind  was  from  another  direction. 

Ozone  has  the  power  of  oxidiziug  to  a  much  higher  degree  than  oxy- 
gen, and  vigorously  attacks  organic  matter  in  a  fine  state  of  division. 
It  is  therefore  a  strong  disinfectant.  Its  oxidizing  power  is  the  reason 
of  its  absence  from  confined  spaces  where  organic  matter,  dust,  or  smoke 
is  present,  for  such  matter  quickly  uses  up  the  small  portion  of  ozone 
which  enters  with  the  fresh  air.  Tbe  walls,  furniture,  etc.,  are  also 
covered  with  fine  dust,  which  the  ozone  attacks.  The  difference  we 
feel  in  going  from  a  furnished  room,  however  large,  into  the  open  air, 
is  thus  partly  accounted  for.  There  is  somewliat  more  ozone  on  moun- 
tains than  on  plains,  and  most  of  all  near  the  sea.  Water  is  said  by 
Carius  to  absorb  0.8  of  its  volume  of  ozone.  An  examination  of  sea 
water  with  a  view  to  detect  the  amount  contained  in  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, but  might  give  interesting  results.  A  great  excess  of  ozone  is 
destructive  to  life,  and  oxygen  containing  one  two  hundred  and  fortieth 
part  of  ozone  is  rapidly  fatal.  The  ordinary  ([uantity  even  lias  bad 
effects  in  exacerbating  bronchitis  and  bronchial  colds  and  some  other 
affections  of  the  lungs. 

'  Professor  Hanghton,  Carpenter's  PriDcixiles  of  Iluiiiau  Physiology. 
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Ozone  is  formed  by  the  passage  of  the  electric  spurk,  and  especially 
of  the  brisk  discharge  through  oxygen,  and  is  therefore  found  in 
unusual  quantity  after  thunderstorms.  It  may  also  be  formed  by  the 
slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus,  and  of  essential  oils  in  the  presence  of 
moisture;  also  by  the  decomposition  of  water  by  a  galvanic  current. 
When  formed  by  electric  discharge  in  air,  it  is  quickly  turned  back 
again  into  oxygen,  either  by  further  discharges  or  by  the  action  of  high 
temperature,  about  230^  0. ;  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  it  is 
slowly  decomposed  in  moist  air.  Its  pungency  of  odor  is  said  to  make 
it  easily  perceptible  when  only  present  to  the  extent  of  1  volume  in 
2,500,000  volumes  of  air,  and  the  smell  may  sometimes  be  noticed  on 
the  seabeach.  It  has  been  liquefied  at  100^  G.  under  127  atmospheres 
pressure.  In  this  form  it  shows  a  dark  indigo-blue  color;  gaseous 
ozone  looked  at  in  a  tube  1  meter  long  also  shows  a  blue  color.  Thus 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  coiy  unction  with  oxygen  and  fine  dust^ 
it  contributes  to  the  azure  hue  of  the  sky. 

NITROGEN. 

Nitrogen,  the  gas  which  constitutes  four-fifths  of  the  volume  of  the 
atmosphere,  takes  no  direct  part  in  the  sustenance  of  human  life,  but 
has  two  great  functions  to  x>erform :  first,  the  dilution  of  oxygen  to  the 
proper  and  tolerable  strength  for  respiration,  and  secondly,  the  supply 
of  food  material  to  plants. 

Although  life  is  x)ossible  for  many  hours  in  pure  oxygen,  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  the  human  constitution  could  be  so  modified  as  to 
endure  for  long  an  atmosphere  of  so  actively  combustible  a  character. 
At  any  rate,  nitrogen  is  indispensable  in  x)reseut  conditions  to  the 
human  race.  Plants,  with  few  exceptions,  do  not  absorb  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  and,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  most  of  these  exceptions  the  supply 
of  nitrogen  is  in  a  transitional  compound  form.  Nitrogen  is  brought 
to  the  plants  in  general  by  processes  of  decay,  and  by  the  action  of 
microbes  in  the  soil,  which  rearrange  organic  elements,  forming  nitrates 
and  nitrites.  These  nitrogen  compounds  are  largely  applied  to  the 
roots  of  plants  as  manure.  Only  one  or  two  classes  of  plants  can  take 
up  nitrogen  from  the  air.  Certain  low  algae,  freely  exposed  to  light  and 
air,  seem  to  absorb  nitrogen  directly.  Leguminous  plants,  such  as 
peas,  vetches,  lupins,  beans,  clover,  etc.,  absorb  nitrogen  from  the  air 
in  a  very  curious  way.  Kodules  or  swellings  are  found  on  the  roots; 
these  contain  minute  fungi  or  microbes;  the  bacteria  absorb  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  and,  probably  at  the  expense  of  the  energy  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates, etc.,  which  they  oxidize,  supply  this  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
comi)ounds  to  the  plant.  These  recently  discovered  facts  open  out  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  scientifically  from  the  air,  in  some  rases  at  least, 
the  nitrogen  which  is  now  applied  in  combination  with  oxygen,  soda, 
etc.,  as  manure.  If  by  the  aid  of  8])ecial  bacteria  parasitic  upon  the 
plant  we  can  systematically  obtain  the  chief  element  of  manurial 
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stxiffls  fh>m  the  atmosphere  itself,  a  great  advance  will  have  been  made 
in  agricnltme  and  in  the  cheapening  of  food. 

CABBON  DIOXIDE. 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  or  carbon  dioxide,  is  fonnd  in  small  quantities 
everywhere  in  the  air,  and  in  about  the  same  proportion  at  11,000  feet 
as  at  the  sea  level.  It  is  a  colorless,  transpareut  gas  and  does  not  sup- 
X>ort  combustion  or  animal  life.  At  0^  G.  it  may  be  liquefied  under  a 
pressure  of  38.5  atmospheres.  When  liquefied  and  then  allowed  to 
escai)e  it  freezes  into  a  snow-white  solid  in  the  air,  and  in  a  vessel 
under  the  vacuum  of  the  air  pump  freezes  into  a  transparent  mass 
like  ice. 

One  liter  of  carbonic  dioxide  at  0^  G.  and  760  mm.  pressure  weighs 
1.97714,  nearly  double  the  weight  of  air,  taken  as  1. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure  water  dissolves  about  its 
own  volume  of  the  gas.  Dissolved  in  rain  it  exerts  in  the  course  of  time 
a  very  powerful  disintegrating  effect  on  rocks  and  minerals,  so  that 
the  crust  of  the  earth  is  greatly  modified  by  the  constant  action  of  the 
solution. 

The  chief  sources  of  carbonic  dioxide  in  the  air  are  the  respiration  of 
animals  and  the  burning  of  fuel.  A  large  quantity  emerges  from  the 
earth  in  certain  places,  as  in  the  Poison  Valley  of  Java,  and  in  many 
mineral  springs,  where  it  effervesces  out  of  water  escaping  from  pressure. 

Saussure  found  the  amount  per  cent  in  a  wood  near  Geneva  to  be 
0.0504  in  the  day  and  0.0576  at  night;  in  January,  0.0423;  in  August, 
0.0568.  In  Greneva  he  found  an  average  amount  of  0.0468,  compared 
with  0.0437  in  the  wood. 

Schulze,  Eeiset,  Levy,  Armstrong,  and  Muntz,  in  different  places, 
made  several  thousand  observations,  and  the  mean  of  all  these  shows 
during  the  day  0.0299,  and  during  the  night  0.0317.  lieiset's  long  con- 
tinued observations  in  the  country  4  miles  from  Dieppe  gave  an  averap:e 
of  0.02942;  and  in  June,  above  the  crop  of  red  trefoil,  0.02898;  in  July, 
above  barley,  0.02829;  near  a  flock  of  sheep,  0.03178. 

Thorptfs  very  carefully  conducted  experiments  agree  well  with  the 
above  values,  and  give  for  the  air  over  the  sea  0.03011.  Armstrong,  at 
Grasmere,  obtained  during  the  day  0.0206,  and  during  the  night  0.033. 
At  the  Montsouris  Observatory  the  mean  during  1877-1882  was  0.03. 

In  an  unventilated  barrack  the  following  amounts  have  been  re- 
corded as  the  result  of  careful  observations:  0.1242,  0.189,  0.195;  in 
a  hospital  at  iNetley,  0.06  to  0.08;  in  the  General  Hospital,  Madrid, 
0.32  to  0.43;  in  a  boys'  school,  4,040  cubic  feet  and  67  boys,  0.31;  in  a 
crowded  meeting,  0.365;  in  a  schoolroom  at  Madrid,  10,400  cubie  feet 
and  70  girls,  0.723;  in  a  stable  at  Hilsea,  cubic  space  655  feet  per 
horse,  0.1053. 

It  is  not  easily  explained  why  the  normal  amount  of  carbonic  dioxide 
in  the  free  air  has  been  so  long  assumed  in  scientific  articles  and  text- 
books as  0.04  per  cent,  or  4  volumes  per  10,000,  when  the  best  recent 
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observations  show  an  average  not  exceeding  0.0317  per  cent,  even  at 
night,  and  a  general  mean  of  about  0.0308,  or  3.08  volumes  in  10,000. 
All  the  most  recent  works  on  hygiene,  however  generally  accurate, 
repeat  this  error. 

Considering  the  value  of  small  quantities  in  these  measurements, 
especially  where  they  affect  human  life,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the 
standard  should  be  taken  rather  as  3  than  4  volumes  per  10,000. 

Although  carbon  dioxide  does  not  itself  support  animal  life,  and  we 
could  do  very  well  without  it  in  the  atmosphere  so  far  as  breathing  is 
concerned,  it  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants,  and  therefore  through 
them  an  indispensable  substance  for  the  existence  of  the  human  race. 
The  vegetable  world  not  only  needs  a  supply  of  this  gas  for  its  own 
sustenance,  but  by  the  selective  action  of  its  leaves  keeps  the  air  con- 
tinually pure  enough  for  the  life  of  animals.  Under  the  influence  of 
sunlight  every  green  plant  absorbs  the  carbonic  dioxide  at  its  surface, 
breaks  it  up  into  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  returns  some  free  oxygen  to 
the  atmosphere.  In  this  way  the  two  great  kingdoms,  the  vegetable 
and  the  animal,  mutually  contribute,  each  to  the  other,  the  elements 
of  life.  The  carbon  drawn  from  the  air,  together  with  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  forms  the  wood  of  the  tree,  the  stalk  of  the  plant,  and  the 
flesh  of  the  fruit,  and  these,  when  burnt  or  eaten,  again  result  in  carbon 
dioxide  and  water. 

The  change  from  the  compound  gas  to  carbon  and  oxygen  is  brought 
about  by  small  openings  or  pores  filled  with  a  green  substance, 
chlorophyll,  which  during  the  daytime  has  the  power  to  extract  the 
carbon  and  set  free  the  oxygen.  At  night,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
slight  expiration  of  carbonic  dioxide,  so  that  there  is  a  real  reason 
against  keeping  large  green  plants  in  a  bedroom  during  the  night. 
But  the  amount  is  very  small  compared  with  that  exhaled  by  one 
person. 

It  is  now  known  that  plants,  like  animals,  breathe  oxygen  from  the 
air,  while  they  use  the  carbonic  acid  as  food. 

About  1,346  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  dioxide  are  exhaled  by  a 
healthy  man  per  hour.  An  adult  gives  off  in  repose  about  0.7  cubic 
foot,  and  in  active  work  about  1  cubic  foot  per  hour.     (Pettenkofer.) 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  amount  is  much  reduced  when  the 
air  is  already  fouled  with  this  gas;  experiments  showed  that  where 
the  same  air  was  rebreathed,  as  it  often  is,  the  reduction  was  from  32 
to  0.5  inches  per  minute.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  elimination  of 
waste  products  from  the  system  is  seriously  checked  by  the  presence 
in  the  air  breathed  of  jin  excess  of  carbonic  dioxide.  Otherwise 
stated,  air  in  crowded  places  may  continue  to  sustain  life  while  it  fails 
to  remove  any  but  a  very  inadequate  portion  of  the  poisons  with  which 
the  blood  is  charged. 

The  general  surface  of  the  skin  of  the  body  also  ^rives  out  a  consid- 
eiable  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide,  though,  of  couise,  very  much  less 
than  the  lungs. 
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About  67,200  cnbic  feet  of  carbon  dioxide^  are  given  off  by  the  born- 
ing  of  every  ton  of  coal.  Since  about  405,480  tons  are  burnt  daily  in 
England  on  an  average  (the  quantity  is  much  larger  in  winter),  the  air 
over  the  country  receives  daily  about  24,728,250,000  cubic  feet  of  the 
gas,  or  1,200,000  tons. 

The  perfect  burning  of  ordinary  coal  gas  gives  rise  to  200  cubic  feet 
of  carbonic  dioxide  for  every  100  cubic  feet  of  gas  consiuned.  Practi- 
cally every  cubic  foot  of  gas  burnt  vitiates  as  much  air  as  the  respira- 
tion of  one  x)erson.  So  that  in  a  large  town  during  the  evening  hours 
in  winter  the  vitiation  of  the  air  is  in  main  streets  and  in  rooms  many 
times  larger  than  during  the  daytime. 

Angus  Smith,  whose  methods  were  not  quite  so  precise  as  those  later 
in  use,  found  the  following  amounts  of  the  gas  in  air  in  the  situation 
described: 

HilU  in  Scotland,  1,000  to  4,406  feet  high 0.0332 

Bottom  of  same  hUls 0331 

In  the  BnbnrbB  of  Dundee  at  night 028 

In  Dundee  at  night 042 

In  London  parks 0301 

On  the  Thames 0343 

Where  fields  began  around  London 0309 

In  the  streets  in  London  in  summer 0380 

In  Manchester  in  usual  weather 0403 

In  Manchester  in  fogs..... ^^. 0679 

In  workshops p 300 

In  the  chancery  court,8feet  from  the  ground 203 

In  the  Standard  Theater  pit 323 

In  very  ill-Tcntilated  Cornish  mines 2.50 

It  appears  from  these  figures  that  hill  air,  like  that  of  the  open  coun- 
try and  of  the  seaside,  contains  little  carbonic  acid,  but  is  not  superior 
in  this  respect  to  the  air  of  the  central  parts  of  large  parks  in  towns. 
In  the  streets  of  a  town  the  amount  is  decidedly  larger  by  about  1  in 
10,000  than  the  average  amount  of  the  country.  During  the  preva- 
lence of  fogs,  streets  and  confined  places  in  towns  often  contain  double 
the  natural  amount.  The  condition  of  the  air  of  workshops,  theaters, 
and  crowded  places  generally  is  evidently  foul  and  dangerous  to  health. 

In  the  central  parts  of  London,  within  the  city,  Dr.  W.  J.  Russell 
found  a  mean  of  0.0422  for  three  winters,  and  0.0379  for  two  summers. 
During  fogs  the  amounts  were  much  higher,  giving  an  average  of  0.072, 
and  on  one  occasion  a  measurement  of  0.141  was  recorded.  The  lifting 
of  a  fog  was  followed  by  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  excess.  On  still  dark 
days  the  amount  was  large.  On  fine  days,  in  strong  winds,  and  on 
holidays,  the  quantity  was  below  the  average. 

The  deficiency  of  oxygen  and  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  whicli  are 
common  to  nearly  all  rooms,  schools,  churches,  theaters,  and  workshops 
where  many  persons  are  gathered,  are  very  favorable  not  only  to  the 
spread  of  various  infectious  diseases,  but  to  the  maintenance  of  a  number 

iBednoed  to  ahout  the  average  temperature  of  the  air  in  England,  50^. 
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of  minor  ailments;  and  where  the  exposure  to  fool  air  is  prolonged, 
as  in  workshox)S,  offices,  and  mills,  to  a  continued  depression  of  vitality. 
Various  artificial  means  have  been  tried  for  improving  the  air  of 
erowded  rooms,  and  some  are  successftil,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  direct 
admission  of  plenty  of  fresh  air  in  currents  directed  upward  and  the 
removal  of  bad  air  by  flues  of  sufficient  diameter  give  in  the  long  run 
the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  worst  condition  of  air  to  which  people  are  often  exposed  would 
probably  be  found  in  closed  railway  carriages.  The  capacity  of  an 
ordinary  third-class  c6mi>artment  in  England  may  be  put  at  240  cubic 
feet;  it  is  certainly  not  greater.  Containing  10  persons,  it  provides  for 
each  person  24  cubic  feet  of  air  at  the  beginning  of  a  journey.  Sup- 
posing the  air  to  be  unchanged,  in  the  course  of  one  hour  each  i)erson 
will  have  breathed  17.7  of  these  cubic  feet.  Therefore,  at  the  end  of 
one  hour  177  cubic  feet  out  of  240  in  the  compartment  will  have  been 
breathed  out.  of  the  longs  of  its  occupants.  Since  an  average  man 
breathes  out  0.6  cubic  feet  of  carbon  dioxide  -per  hour,  the  amount  of 
excess  of  this  gas  in  the  compartment  at  the  end  of  an  hour  is  6  cubic 
feet;  or  otherwise  stated,  the  amount  in  the  air,  instead  of  the  normal 
proportion  of  0.03  per  100  cubic  feet,  is  2.63  per  100  cubic  feet.  At  the 
same  time  the  oxygen  is  reduced  and  a  quantity  of  organic  poison  and 
vapor  is  taken  in  with  every  breath.  Practically,  however,  we  must 
take  into  account  the  facts  that  from  the  first  minute  every  person  in 
the  compartment  breathes  not  a  fresh  parcel  of  iair  at  every  breath, 
but  an  already  contaminated  product,  and  that  an  excess  of  carbon 
dioxide  has  the  effect  of  at  onco  diminishing  the  quantity  expired. 
Thus  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  would  not  be  so  large  as  that  cal- 
culated, but  may  be  estimated  at  one-half — 1.26  per  cent.  But  the  defl* 
ciency  in  the  carbon  dioxide  breathed  out  tells  of  carbon  and  other 
matters  remaining  unoxidized  in  the  human  system.  The  case  of  the 
compartment  supposed  airtight  is  an  extreme  one  and  not  quite  exem- 
plified in  practice,  but  some  approach  to  the  condition  described  occurs 
in  thousands  of  railway  compartments  on  every  calm,  cold,  winter 
morning  and  evening.  Again,  in  traveling  to  the  south  of  Europe  in 
the  winter  of  1893  it  was  noticeable  that  48  persons  were  shut  up  in  one 
long  carriage  with  a  communicating  passage  between  the  compartments 
and  without  any  efficient  ventilation  even  through  a  hole  or  chink,  tjie 
windows  and  doors  all  being  made  to  fit  closely.  Twelve  hours  of 
breathing  the  same  air  would  be  likely  to  bring  the  occupants  to  a 
worse  condition  than  where  ten  persons  sleep  in  one  small  bedroom, 
which  is  about  the  worst  case  actually  occurring  in  large  towns.  More- 
over, these  carriages  are  largely  used  by  invalids  and  consumptives,  and 
must  become  sources  of  infection  to  delicate  persons. 

Experiment  by  means  of  the  sense  of  smell  has  shown  that  air  in  a 
room  seems  fresh  when  the  carbon  dioxide  does  not  exceed  0,05909  per 
cent,  a  little  unx)leasant  when  the  proportion  is  0.08004  per  cent,  offeU' 
sive  and  very  close  at  .0.12335,  and  extremely  close,  when  the  sense  of 
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imell  can  no  longer  differentiate,  at  0.12818.  In  a  railway  compart- 
ment  this  amonut  is  often  greatly  exceeded. 

It  is  recognized  by  the  best  anthorities  that  in  order  to  keep  the  air 
in  a  room  in  a  state  good  for  respiration  every  i>er8on  should  be  supplied 
with  3,000  oabic  feet  of  fresh  air  in  every  hour.  Thus,  in  an  nnveuti- 
lated  railway  carriage  occupied  by  one  person,  the  whole  of  the  air 
would  require  to  be  changed  thirteen  times  an  hour,  and  if  occupied 
by  ten  x)ersons,  one  hundred  and  thirty  times  an  hour.  Plainly,  the 
ventilation  provided  by  ventilators  or  by  2  or  3  inches  of  open  window 
is  incompetent  to  do  this,  and  falls  very  far  short  of  what  is  required 
when  the  wind  blows  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  train 
is  moving,  virtually  resulting  in  a  calm. 

A  space  of  750  to  1,000  cubic  feet  in  a  room  is  properly  required  fbi 
each  person,  when  the  whole  of  the  air  is  renewed  by  imperceptible  and 
even  ventilation  about  three  times  an  hour.  This  standard  is  commonly 
not  approached  when  several  persons  occupy  a  small  room  and  windows 
and  doors  are  closed.  In  a  railway  comi>artment  the  space  for  ten  per- 
sons should  be  on  the  same  scale — 7,500  cubic  feet,  at  least — and  the 
air  should  be  changed  completely  three  times  an  hour,  at  least.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  space  is  only  one-thirtieth  of  this  desirable  quantity, 
and  the  whole  air  may  in  many  cases  be  changed  not  more  than  three 
times  an  hour.  Since  the  space  can  not  well  be  increased,  the  alterna- 
tive must  be  takeii  of  largely  increasing  the  flow  of  air  through  the 
compartment.  Small,  fixed  openings  above  the  windows  and  a  venti- 
lator in  the  roof  would  be  the  most  efficient  means  of  replacing  foul  air 
by  flresh.  The  openings  might  be  made  to  diminish  in  size  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  of  the  wind  encountered,  and  should  be  so  situated 
as  not  to  cause  a  i)erceptible  draft.  In  rooms  there  is  no  better  cheap 
ventilation  for  a  mild  climate  than  that  obtained  by  thickening  the 
lower  part  of  the  frame  of  a  sash  window  so  as  to  leave  a  space  between 
the  two  sashes  by  which  air  enters  and  diffuses  itself  through  the  room, 
escape  being  provided  by  the  chimney.  Tubes  of  rather  large  size  com- 
municating directly  with  the  outer  air,  and  with  their  interior  openings 
directed  upward  about  4  feet  above  the  floor,  are  very  satisfactory,  and 
by  means  of  a  valve  or  damper  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  admit  more  or 
less  air,  according  to  weather. 

For  large  houses  and  cold  climates,  where  more  expensive  apparatus 
may  conduce  to  ultimate  economy,  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment is  the  provision  in  the  basement  of  a  coke  boiler  with  a  system  of 
hot- water  tubes  contained  in  a  chamber  into  which  fresh  air  i)asses,  and 
is  thence  led  through  flues  into  the  upper  parts  of  the  various  rooms, 
where  it  becomes  cooled  and  flows  away  with  tlie  products  of  respira- 
tion through  openings  near  the  floor  into  i)ipos  conne(!ted  with  a  shaft 
next  the  kitohen  chimney,  and  so  upward  into  tlie  open  air.  But  the 
boiler  and  stove  require  much  attention,  and  the  substitution  of  gas  for 
solid  fuel  would  sometimes  be  preferable. 

Gas  fires  are  good  if  the  products  of  combustion  are  not  i)er/nitted  to 
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mingle  with  the  air  in  the  room,  but  carried  off  by  the  chimney,  as  with 
coal  fires.  The  poisonous  gases,  etc.,  generated  by  combustion  are 
very  apt  to  cause  sore  throats,  headache,  and  other  ailments,  and  may 
fovor  the  incidence  of  diphtheria.  Carbon  monoxide,  which  is  given 
off  by  charcoal,  coke,  and  gas  fires  in  small  quantities,  is  a  strong 
poison. 

VAPOR  OP  WATER. 

The  atmosphere  of  vapor  of  water  coexisting  with  and  interpene- 
trating the  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  is  of  no  less  impor- 
tance to  human  life.  Its  physiQal  properties  are  very  different  and  its 
characteristic  is  variety  of  state,  while  that  of  the  dry  air  in  which  it 
floats  is  uniformity  of  state.  Air  is  solid  at  — 328^  F.  under  a  pressure 
of  1,000  atmospheres;  vapor  of  water  is  solid  at  32^  F.  under  a  pres- 
sure of  1  atmosphere.  Becent  researches  have  proved  that  cohesioni 
the  force  by  which  bodies  are  held  together,  increases  as  temperature 
is  reduced.  At  the  exceedingly  low  temperature  of  328<^  F.  metals 
and  other  solids  are  firmer  than  at  any  higher  degree.  Heat  is  there- 
fore a  force  by  which  the  molecules  of  substances  in  general  are  driven 
further  asunder  in  the  whole  range  of  temperature.  The  force  of  cohe- 
sion is  less  in  gases  than  in  liquids  and  solids;  and,  indeed,  is  not 
manifested  at  all  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures.  By  great 
cold  and  great  pressure,  however,  all  gases  but  one  have  been  brought 
to  the  liquid  condition,  wherein  cohesion  obtains  the  advantage  over 
heat,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  by  still  greater  cold  all  gases  would 
be  enabled  to  exist  as  cohesive  solids.  The  habitable  state  of  our  globe 
dex>ends  on  the  adjustment  of  temperature  and  atmospheric  density  so 
as  to  permit  the  elements  of  life  to  maintain  their  appropriate  gaseous 
and  liquid  forms.  It  is  the  large  diversity  of  melting  and  boiling 
points  in  different  substances  which  makes  life  possible.  Uniformityi 
or  even  an  approximation  to  it,  would  be  fatal. 

Water  vapor,  instead  of  being  nearly  homogeneous  and  of  equal  den- 
sity at  equal  heights  above  the  earth,  varies  greatly  in  quantity  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  in  different  places.  Like  a  gas,  it  tends  to  diffuse 
itself  uniformly  through  the  atmosphere  as  in  a  vacuum,  but  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  has  the  effect  of  retarding  the  rate  of  diffusion.  Owing, 
moreover,  to  the  never-ceasing  operation  of  unequal  condensation  and 
evaporation,  the  distribution  of  vapor  is  very  unequal,  both  in  time 
and  place.  The  average  quantity  near  the  sea  level  in  most  countries 
is  from  60  to  76  per  cent  of  that  required  for  complete  saturation. 

While  air  is  always  a  mixture  of  gases  in  a  fixed  proportion,  very  far 
beyond  any  possible  cause  of  liquefaction  or  solidification,  vapor  is 
never  far  from  its  condensing  point;  tbiit  is,  however  high  the  temx>era- 
ture  and  however  low  the  pressure,  a  moderate  amount  of  cooling  will 
always  bring  it  into  the  condition  of  water  or  ice.  The  repulsive  force 
in  the  perfect  gas,  or  in  air,  is  sufiicient  to  keep  it  gaseous  at  the  lowest 
conceivable  temperatures  in  natural  conditions;  the  cohesive  tbrce  in 
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water  is  snfOicient  to  keep  it,  except  to  a  comparatively  small  amount, 
in  the  state  of  a  liquid.  Yet  this  small  prox)ortioii  which  flows  through 
oar  atmosphere  reaches  the  enormous  weight  of  54,460  billions  of  tons. 
Lighter  than  air,  transparent,  almost  impalpable,  vapor  has  an  immense 
work  to  do  in  the  sustenance  of  all  that  grows  and  breathes  ux)on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Like  a  good  genius,  it  enables  the  air,  the  sun. 
shine,  the  earth,  to  bring  forth  their  riches,  to  cover  the  globe  with 
verdure  and  gladness,  and  truly  to  make  the  desert  blossom  like  the 
rose.  Without  vapor  in  the  air,  there  would  be  no  streams,  no  lakes,  no 
wells.  The  land  would  be  uninhabitable  by  man,  except  so  far  as  fresh 
water  might  be  condensed  from  sea  water  by  machinery,  and  plants  for 
his  use  be  grown  by  the  seashore.  Even  then  the  human  system  would 
hardly  tolerate  the  parching  influence  of  a  perfectly  dry  atmosphere. 

Water  vax)or,  having  a  low  temperature  of  condensation,  was  one  of 
the  last  substances  to  fall,  during  the  cooling  of  this  globe  millions  of 
years  ago,  fi*om  the  vaporous  into  the  liquid  condition,  and  consequently 
remains  as  a  covering  between  the  rocks,  which  were  early  solidified, 
and  the  air,  which  was  not  solidified  at  all.  Water  covers  about  three- 
fourths '  of  the  whole  area  of  the  terrestrial  ball.  It  has  the  remark- 
able property  of  being  capable  of  existing  in  the  gaseous,  liquid,  and 
solid  states  within  a  small  range  of  temperature,  and  even  of  existing 
in  all  three  states  under  ordinary  conditions  at  temperatures  which  are 
common  in  winter  over  a  large  area,  and  which  are  easily  borne  by 
human  beings. 

In  every  cubic  inch  of  water  are  many  thousands  of  millions  of  mil- 
lions of  molecules,  and  all  of  these  vibrate  more  or  less  rapidly  under  the 
stroke  of  heat.  Some  molecules,  as  a  result  of  collisions  among  them- 
selves, which  are  very  numerous  in  every  second,  and  as  a  result  of 
their  situation  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  are  propelled  with  such 
velocity  that  they  leap  above  the  general  surface,  get  beyond  the 
retaining  jwwer  of  cohesion,  and  are  taken  up  by  the  wind  or  by  rising 
currents  and  carried  aloft.  The  vapor  rising  from  the  water  surface  is 
warm,  has  in  fact  become  vapor  owing  to  being  in  more  energetic 
%ibration  than  the  average  of  tbe  particles  of  water.  Moreover,  vapor 
is  lighter  than  air.  So  the  lowest  stratum  of  vaporous  air  near  the 
tropical  sea  becomes  lighter  than  the  air  above  it  for  three  reasons: 
First,  by  being  in  contact  with  the  warm  water  which  has  absorbed  the 
sun's  rays  5  secondly,  by  being  mixed  with  vapor  which  is  lighter  than 
the  air  it  displaces,  and  thirdly,  by  this  vapor  coming  from  the  warmest 
or  most  strongly  vibrating  molecules  on  the  water  plane. 

The  force  of  gravitation,  it  should  be  observed,  is  often  of  very  little 
account  where  small  particles  such  as  these  molecules  of  water  are  to 
be  considered.  A  slight  charge  of  electricity  would  be  enormously 
more  powerftil  in  directing  the  motion  of  a  single  molecule.    The  reason 

'  The  proportion  of  water  to  laud  is  about  145; 000, 000  square  miles  to  52,000,000 

square  miles. 
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of  this  is  that  gravitation  diminishes  regularly  with  the  size  of  par- 
ticles of  the  same  substance;  but  electricity,  since  it  resides  on  the 
surface,  diminishes  at  a  much  slower  rate.  It  is  likely  that  electricity 
would  often  cooperate  with  heat  differences  in  driving  the  vapor  from 
the  surface  in  an  upward  direction.  Evaporation  is  increased  by  low 
barometric  pressure,  so  that  an  area  of  depression  to  some  degree  on 
this  account  tends  to  maintain  itself. 

By  the  beautiful  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  according  to  which 
each  gas  spreads  itself  through  a  space  as  if  that  space  were  a  vacuum, 
subject  only  to  retardation  of  the  rate  of  diffusion  by  another  gas 
already  permeating  the  space,  vapor  diffuses  itself  through  air,  not 
with  great  rapidity,  but  so  as  to  produce  a  fairly  equable  mixture  in 
the  same  locality.  The  molecules  of  vapor  have  to  encounter  thou- 
sands of  molecules  of  air  in  every  inch  and  millions  in  every  second 
of  their  progress,  and  if  weather  depended  on  diffusion,  without  the 
bodily  transferences  of  large  quantities  of  air  horizontally  and  verti- 
cally owing  to  perpetually  changing  distributions  of  heat,  the  condi- 
tions of  climate  would  be  extreme  and  intolerable. 

A  very  common  form  of  exchange  set  up  where  the  heat  and  mois- 
ture are  not  excessive  by  contrast  with  neighboring  masses  is  by  thin 
streams,  filaments,  or  spirals  of  lighter  vaporous  air  rising  into  the 
upper  region,  while  colder  filaments  descend  toward  the  earth  or  sea. 
This  movement  occurs  under  placid  conditions,  with  cloudless  sky,  and 
when  observed  in  temperate  climates  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  consid- 
erable stability  in  the  disposition  of  the  atmosphere. 

At  other  times,  also  commonly  in  fine  weather,  the  warmer,  lighter 
strata  below  break  during  the  daytime  into  the  upper  strata  by  means 
of  small  columns,  of  a  good  many  yards  in  diameter.  These  are  often 
capped  with  rounded  cumulus  clouds  where  they  attain  an  elevation 
and  refrigeration  beyond  their  dew  point. 

Occasionally,  but  rarely,  the  lower  air  breaks  suddenly  in  a  large 
torrential  eddy,  which  may  be  several  furlongs  in  diameter,  into  the 
upper  region.  The  disturbance  may  give  rise  to  a  cyclone,  whirlwind, 
or  tornado.  This  occurs  when  the  condition  is  abnormal,  the  lower 
strata  being  very  moist  and  warm  and  the  upjier  relatively  cold  and 
dry,  and  when  from  some  cause,  such  as  the  prevalence  of  superposed 
winds,  the  interchange  of  differing  air  volumes  has  been  delayed.  The 
conflict  of  currents  from  different  directions  near  the  surface  may  then 
give  rise  to  an  eddy,  and  this  will  be  a  favorable  occasion  for  a  rush  ol 
light  air,  as  through  a  chimney,  toward  the  high  level.  Air  flows  in 
from  all  sides,  but  can  not  easily  reach  the  center,  owing  to  the  earth's 
rotation,  the  onward  movement  of  the  whirl,  and  centrifugal  force.  In 
the  i)resent  writer's  opinion,  a  cyclone  may  be  started  or  maintained 
by  the  strong  wind,  of  100  miles  an  hour  or  more,  which  often  blows  at 
a  great  elevation  in  the  tropics  and  neighboring  parts.  At  one  observ- 
atory in  the  United  States  a  velocity  of  180  miles  an  hour  has  been 
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registered.  The  effect  of  a  strong  horizontal  wind  on  a  ^^  chimney"  of 
hot  vaporous  air  would  be  to  increase  greatly  the  force  of  the  upward 
torrent,  as  has  been  proved  by  anemometric  experience  with  tall  chimney 
shafts  and  domestic  fires.  The  effect  of  the  violent  wind  is  exceedingly 
destructive,  especially  when  the  tornado  is  of  small  diameter.  Some 
towns  in  the  United  States  are  particularly  subject  to  these  storms, 
and,  as  they  generally  come  from  one  direction,  the  effect  of  building  a 
perpendicular  wall  of  200  or  300  feet  high  on  that  quarter  near  the  town, 
in  order  to  break  or  divert  its  course,  would  seem  worth  trying. 

Betuming  to  the  more  normal  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  we  may 
imagine  the  vapor,  whether  from  land  or  sea,  to  have  mixed  much  but 
not  uniformly  with  the  overlying  air.  The  differences  in  the  humidity 
of  different  masses  or  parcels  of  air,  and  the  viscosity,  friction,  or 
resistance  of  the  lower  strata,  where  the  pressure  is  15  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  prevent  the  interaction  from  being  continuous  and  uni- 
form, and  consequently  the  ascending  currents  are  local  and  variable, 
but  when  once  fairly  started,  generally  persist  for  a  considerable  time, 
moving  all  the  while  with  the  prevailing  wind.  When  the  vapor 
streams  reach  a  certain  height,  they  begin  to  condense,  first  and  chiefly 
because  they  expand,  and  in  expanding  cool  themselves,  according  to 
the  laws  of  heat,  and,  secondly,  because  they  mix  with  cooler  strata. 
If  the  vapor  be  supposed  to  have  ascended  to  a  height  of  3,000  feet, 
the  pressure  upon  it  has  diminished  from  about  30  to  27  inches  of 
mercury,  or  by  about  one-tenth,  so  that  it  swells,  allowing  for  contrac- 
tion by  cold,  to  a  bulk  nearly  one-tenth  more  than  it  had  at  the  sea 
level.  This  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  large  diminution  of  temperature 
and  the  molecules  vibrate  so  much  less  rapidly  that  some  of  them  cease 
to  maintain  the  condition  of  vapor.  The  vapor  must  condense,  accord- 
ing to  recent  discoveries,  not  in  contact  with  mere  air,  but  upon  very 
minute  solid  particles,  motes,  or  dust,  which  may  consist  of  ultramicro- 
scopic  sand,  sea  salt,  or  other  material.  So  a  cloud  takes  form.  For 
each  amount  of  curvature  of  a  liquid  surface  there  is  a  definite  vapor 
pressure,  and  the  pressure  necessary  for  precipitation  is  greater  as  the 
89rface  becomes  more  convex,  so  that  precipitation  takes  place  more 
easily  the  larger  the  water  globule  in  the  presence  of  vapor.  And  so 
great  is  the  pressure  required  for  the  condensation  of  vapor  in  free  air 
that  condensation  can  not  take  place  except  upon  those  small  nuclei  of 
dust  which,  more  or  less,  are  present  throughout  the  lower  atmosphere. 
Solid  surfaces  exposed  to  gases  contract  a  filiri  of  gas  upon  their  sur- 
faces. IS'ow,  the  dust  of  the  air,  owing  to  its  niinuteness,  presents  an 
enormous  surface,  and  is  moreover  largely  hygroscopic,  so  that  the 
tendency  to  gather  a  film  of  vapor  of  water  upon  its  surface  becomes 
very  important  and  effective.  Without  this  fine  dust  in  the  air  the 
world  would  hardly  be  tolerable  or  even  habitable  by  the  human  race. 
The  vapor  would  condense,  not  in  the  sky  and  in  the  form  of  clouds, 
but  on  the  earth|  on  mountains,  trees,  houses,  and  clothes,  so  that  the 
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sun's  rays  would  strike  down  upon  us  oppressed  with  an  air  cloudlese 
and  saturated,  and  all  objects  would  be  perpetually  streaming  with 
moisture.  An  approach  to  such  a  state  of  things  sometimes  actually) 
occurs  on  high  mountains  when  the  air  is  saturated  and  at  the  same 
time  remarkably  free  from  dust. 

Clouds  are  often  caused  and  maintained  by  mixture  of  winds  or  cur 
rents  at  diflferent  temperatures,  the  colder  current  reducing  the  tern 
perature  of  the  other  below  the  dew  point.  Such  clouds  may  be  very 
wide  in  extent,  but  are  not  often  dense,  except  in  sudden  and  violent 
disturbances. 

Eadiation  from  a  stratum  of  highly  vaporous  air  may  produce  a 
cloud,  and,  when  once  formed,  every  cloud  which  has  a  clear  sky  above 
it  radiates  strongly  and  tends  to  maintain  its  existence  by  the  conse- 
quent deposition  of  vapor  upon  its  particles  which  it  induces.  The 
intensity  of  radiation  into  space  depends  largely  on  the  dryness  of  the 
air  above;  and  since  dryness  increases  rapidly  with  height,  the  radia- 
tion from  a  high  cloud  is  much  more  rapid  than  from  a  low  one.  Other- 
wise high  clouds  would  dissolve  much  faster  than  they  do  in  the  rathei 
dry  air  about  them.  If  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  falling  upon  a  cloud 
exceeds  the  loss  by  radiation,  the  cloud  diminishes  in  bulk  and  density. 
Thus  a  fog  frequently  dissipates  toward  the  middle  of  the  day.  But 
the  farther  the  fog  or  cloud  lies  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  lesa 
is  the  heating  effect  of  the  sun,  for  loss  by  radiation  proceeds  fastei 
and  is  not  compensated  by  terrestrial  warmth. 

Sometimes,  but  rarely,  cumulus  clouds  may  be  seen  to  precipitate 
fine  rain  suddenly,  about  sunset,  owing  to  the  sudden,  uncompensated 
loss  of  heat  by  radiation.  The  appearance  may  be  compared  to  a  veil 
suddenly  let  fall  which  does  not  reach  the  ground.  An  example  of  this 
phenomenon  occurred  in  the  south  of  England  on  April  13,  1894. 

The  edges  of  clouds  are  always  changing,  and,  in  fact,  a  cloud  is  in 
constant  process  of  formation  and  solution.  Sometimes,  especially 
in  fine  weather,  or  with  a  strong  wind,  the  edges  are  hard,  rounded, 
and  well  marked.  This  may  be  owing  to  a  property  which  has  recently 
been  discovered  to  belong  to  aggregations  of  very  small  drops  when 
moderately  or  slightly  electrified — they  attract  one  another.  The  higher 
regions  of  the  air  are  strongly  electric,  especially  in  stormy  weather, 
and  the  particles  are  held  in  proximity  by  mutual  attraction  and  by  the 
attraction  of  the  mass  of  cloud. 

Fog  and  clouds  of  a  stratiform  character,  and  cumulus  clouds,  and 
cirrus  may  commonly  exist  without  rain,  and  in  most  countries  there  are 
many  days  in  the  year  wholly  overcast  but  rainless.  This  happens  most 
often  in  quiet  and  uniform  conditions  of  weather.  There  is  no  strong 
disturbance  in  the  upper  air;  horizontal  currents  of  somewhat  differing 
temperature  give  rise  to  a  stratum  of  cloud  about  their  borders,  and 
this  soon  evaporates  when  carried  into  the  drier  air  above  or  falling 
into  the  warmer  air  below.     Cumulus  may  often  be  seen  to  sink  and 
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vaDish  at  sanset,  and  stratiform  cloud  by  itself  is  commonly  the  expres- 
sion of  moderate  condensation  nnder  quiet  conditions  insufficient  to 
precipitate  vajwr  rapidly. 

A  cloud  layer  may  continue  for  some  days  with  strong  wind,  being 
caused  by  (1)  a  gradual  ascending  movement  of  the  lower  air  so  as  to 
precii)itate  a  small  quantity  of  vapor  continuously  by  expansion;  (2) 
by  contact  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  lower  current  with  a  colder  cur- 
rant at  a  higher  level;  (3)  by  radiation  from  a  rather  moist  stratum 
through  dry  upper  air;  or  (4)  by  a  warm,  moist  wind  arriving,  after  a 
long  passage,  in  cooler  latitudes,  and  gradually  becoming  cooler  by 
radiation  and  mixture. 

In  showery  weather  cumulus  clouds  are  very  often  seen  to  consist 
of  two  or  more  masses  at  levels  wide  apart,  and  the  upper  mass, 
which  is  harder  and  firmer-looking  than  the  lower,  seems  to  move 
much  less  fast.  Such  clouds,  even  though  heavy-looking,  may  i)ass 
over  without  rain,  and  it  is  generally,  only  by  the  appearance  of  rain 
in  the  air  and  landscape  under  them  that  they  may  be  distinguished 
as  actually  shower-laden.  Eain  is,  however,  far  more  probable  in 
these  cases  when  the  clouds  are  in  tiers  or  separate  layers;  indeed,  a 
single  cumulus  mass,  simple  and  uncillified,  seldom  precipitates  at  all. 

What,  then,  are  the  causes  of  rain;  and  why  does  it  fall  from  some 
clouds  more  than  from  others? 

Tlie  simplest  and  a  very  common  cause  of  rain  is  the  sudden  eleva- 
tion of  moist  air  to  a  higher  level,  with  the  consequent  chill  by  expan- 
sion. Standing  on  a  mountain  between  the  west  and  east  ends  of  a 
loch  in  Perthshire,  when  a  west  wind  is  blowing,  one  may  see  showers 
frequently  falling  among  the  mountains  westward,  and  failing  to  reach 
the  flatter  ground  toward  the  east.  The  wind,  even  before  it  reaches 
the  mountains,  is  tilted  upward  by  the  pressure  of  air  in  front  of  it,  is 
consequently  cooled,  and  precipitates  moisture  upon  their  western  slopes. 
"When  the  air  descends  in  a  drier  and  warmer  condition  toward  the 
lower  ground,  the  clouds  quickly  dissolve  and  thin  out.  The  cloud- 
forming  and  the  shower-forming  eff'ect  is  in  general  roughly  propor- 
tional, between  certain  limits,  to  the  height  and  steepness  of  the 
mountains.  The  great  cliflf  called  Slieve  League,  on  the  coast  of 
Donegal,  and  the  cliffs  of  Hoy,  in  the  Orkneys,  both  about  1,800  to 
2,CH)0  feet  high,  cause  clouds  to  be  thickly  formed  sometimes  fully  half 
a  mile  to  windward.  Whether  rain  falls,  and  how  heavily,  depends 
chiefly  on  the  moisture  of  the  air  and  the  coldness  of  the  stratum  into 
which  it  is  forced. 

A  similar  but  little  recognized  effect  is  caused  by  opposing  masses 
of  air.  Thus,  let  a  moist  warm  southwest  wind  m«^.et  a  cold  northeast 
wind;  the  southwest  wind  is  forced  ui)ward,  especially  over  certain 
localities^  and  flows  over  the  northeast  wind,  expanding  very  largely 
and  rapidly  and  precipitating  moisture  heavily.  The  i)roduction  of 
heavy  thunderstorms  may  be  fully  accounted  for  by  the  local  eddies 
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and  conflicts  between  opposing  winds,  which  occur  in  summer  when 
the  moist  warm  air-mass  is  lifted  to  great  heights. 

Generally,  we  may  state  the  formation  and  amount  of  rain  to  be 
dependent  on  the  following  conditions : 

(1)  The  height  to  which  the  lower  air  is  forced  upward. 

(2)  The  amount  of  vapor  in  the  lower  and  upper  air,  respectively. 

(3)  The  relative  coldness  of  the  stratum  into  which  the  lower  air  is 
projected. 

(4)  The  freedom  from  vapor  strata  and  from  cloud  of  the  upper  air, 
allowing  free  radiation  from  the  rain  cloud. 

(5)  The  electrical  condition  of  the  air  and  cloud. 

Where  mountains  are  high,  the  air  warm  and  moist  and  blowing 
toward  steep  slopes,  very  heavy  rain  falls  either  continuously  at  certain 
seasons,  or  in  thunderstorms,  according  to  the  character  of  the  winds, 
the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the  earth,  and  to  a  less  degree  the  temperature 
of  the  upper  air. 

The  ranges  of  hills  south  of  the  Himalayas,  the  Himalayas  them- 
selves, the  mountains  of  eastern  South  Africa,  and  the  Andes  give 
examples  of  such  effects.  High  mountains  have  the  power  of  precipi- 
tating as  rain  or  snow  even  the  rather  small  quantity  of  vapor  which  has 
passed  over  a  continent,  and  thus  the  central  areas  of  countries  remote 
from  the  sea  are  provided  with  perennial  fountains  which  flow  down 
from  the  high  ground  and  pass  through  the  land  as  fertilizing  rivers. 

Another  cause  of  rain  is  the  radiation  into  space  of  the  heat  of  vapor 
and  of  water  particles  at  a  height.  Eecent  discoveries  have  revealed 
the  fact  that  vapor  does  not  condense  into  cloud  globules  in  ordinary 
conditions  without  the  presence  of  a  very  fine  dust  which  floats  in  the 
atmosphere.  When  this  dust  radiates  freely  and  moisture  is  deposited 
upon  it,  and  when  a  cloud  is  formed,  the  upper  surface  of  the  cloud 
parts  with  more  heat  than  the  surrounding  air,  and  the  cloud  globules 
grow  in  size  by  contact  with  vapor. 

Now,  throughout  the  process  of  increase  in  size,  electricity  is  accu- 
mulated more  and  more  densely  on  their  surfaces,  for  the  electricity  of 
each  molecule  or  particle  resides  on  its  surface,  aud  the  relative  surface 
of  a  globule  diminishes  as  the  size  of  the  globule  increases.  If  the  con- 
densation be  rapid,  the  particles  formed  are  very  unequal  in  size. 
Since  surfaces  only  increase  at  half  the  rate  of  bulk,  electricity  is 
much  denser  on  the  large  drop.  Now,  it  has  been  found  by  experiment 
that  large  drops  attract  small  ones  when  similarly  electrified,  and  each 
addition  further  increases  the  attractive  power  of  the  drop.  The  large 
drops  fall  through  a  cloud  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  the  small  par- 
ticles and  collide  with  many  more  droplets  in  the  same  time.  In  the 
course  of  a  fall  of  10,000  or  15,000  feet  through  cloud,  the  drops  may 
greatly  increase  in  size. 

The  sizes  of  drops  vary  from  0.0033  inch  to  about  0.1  inch.  An 
ascending  current  of  3  miles  an  hour   would  sustain  small  drops; 
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only  a  very  strong  upward  wind  would  sustain  the  largest.  A  hail- 
stone of  2.58  inches  in  diameter  would  be  kept  at  a  height  of  about 
15,000  feet  by  an  upward  blast  of  hurricane  force,  100  miles  an  hour. 
Drops  can  never  reach  the  size  of  a  hailstone,  for  the  resistance  of  the 
air  has  the  effect  of  breaking  them  up.  The  smallest  drops  would  take 
about  six  hours  and  forty  minutes  in  falling  from  a  cloud  10,000  feet 
high,  but  we  know  that  this  scarcely  ever,  if  ever,  happens.  In  reality 
the  smallest  drops  falling  on  the  earth  are  nearly  always  derived  firom 
a  slight  elevation  and  very  small  drops  falling  from  a  great  height 
would,  except  in  an  extraordinarily  saturated  state  of  the  air,  evaxK)- 
rate  in  their  course.  Ordinary  small  raindrops  take  about  six  minutes 
or  Boinewhat  less  in  fedling  through  10,000  feet. 

Raindrops  are  perfectly  globular  in  form.  This  we  know  in  two  ways — 
first,  from  the  rainbow,  which  can  only  arise  from  the  regular  disper- 
sion of  white  light  by  transparent  globules;  and,  secondly,  by  means 
of  instantaneous  photographs.  The  sphere  is  the  figure  of  smallest 
volume  which  can  be  assumed,  and  consequently  we  find  that  free 
liquids  under  the  influence  of  cohesion,  surface  tension,  or  gravitation, 
are  always  spherical. 

Since  a  raindrop  is  an  aggregation  of  cloud  particles  it  contains  a 
number  of  solid  particles  or  invisible  motes,  and  generally  a  very  small 
quantity  of  sea  salt.  Besides  this  ^^  dust "  it  attaches  to  itself  soluble 
gases  contained  in  the  air^  the  result  chiefly  of  animal  life,  of  decom- 
position of  organic  matter,  and  of  manufacturing  processes.  Thus, 
ammonia,  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphurous  acid^  and  a  little 
air  and  carbonic  acid,  are  found  in  rainwater.  Brandes  found  an  aver- 
age of  26  kilograms  of  residue  in  every  million  of  rain  evaporated, 
the  amount  being  greatest  in  January  (Co)  and  least  in  May  (8).  The 
residual  substances  were  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  soda,  potash,  mag- 
nesia, ammonia  salts,  organic  matter,  lime,  carbon  dioxide,  oxide  of  iron, 
and  oxide  of  manganese.  The  solid  matter  amounts  in  France  to  about 
147 J  to  156  kilograms  per  hectare.  The  importance  of  these  minute 
traces  of  gases  and  other  substances  in  rain  is  enormous,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  nutrition  of  plants  and  the  disintegration  of  rocks.  But 
no  less  important  to  mankind  is  the  function  of  rain  in  clearing  the 
atmosphere  of  these  ingredients.  Clouds  and  rain  are  at  the  same  time 
purifiers,  filterers,  and  nourishers.  In  tbe  words  of  the  ancient  declara- 
tion, "the  clouds  drop  fatness,''  and  "the  water  returns  not  void." 
The  upper  layers  of  earth  have  a  remarkable  power  of  purifying  water, 
80  that  what  is  useful  to  vegetation  is  retained  near  the  surface  and 
the  purified  water  passes  down  into  deei)er  ground,  where  it  may  be 
drawn  from  wells  or  emerge  in  springs.  The  process,  lirst  of  wash- 
ing the  atmosphere  and  then  of  self-purification,  is  so  complete  that 
though  the  mold  swarms  with  organic  life  the  water  which  has  passed 
through  this  upper  earth  may  be  described  as  practically  pure  and  free 
from  organisms. 
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Not  only  is  the  raindrop  a  composition  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases, 
but  it  is  of  unequal  consistency  if  the  inner  be  compared  with  the  outer 
part.  Every  drop  surrounded  by  air  is  compressed  into  the  spherical 
shape  by  an  outer  film  of  water  which  partakes  of  the  character  of  an 
elastic  skin.  In  the  free  air  cloud  globules  and  small  rain  can  not  easily 
coalesce  on  account  of  this  elastic  film  enveloping  them.  They  may 
impinge  against  each  other,  but  unless  the  concussion  be  forcible  they 
rebound.  Similarly  the  drops  falling  from  a  fountain  may  be  seen  to 
run  along  the  surface  of  the  water  like  pearls  before  they  unite  with  it. 
So  also  small  drops  of  water  falling  from  an  artificial  jet  rebound  and 
do  not  unite  on  collision.  But  let  a  stick  of  sealing  wax  be  rubbed  on 
flannel  and  held  at  a  distance  of  several  feet  from  the  thickly  falling 
drops;  they  at  once  cease  to  rebound,  they  unite  into  large  drops,  or 
else  the  jet  keeps  falling  as  a  continuous  stream  and  does  not  separate 
into  drops  as  before.  Again,  let  the  drops  be  strongly  electrified,  they 
do  not  unite  but  repel  each  other. 

Large  drops  attract  small  drops  similarly  electrified,  and  drops 
unequally  electrified  attract  each  other.  The  weak  charge  of  similar 
electricity,  which  causes  the  globules  to  approach  each  other  forcibly, 
is  sufficient  to  break  the  enveloping  film,  but  a  stronger  charge  pro- 
duces repulsion  of  the  drops.  In  these  observed  facts  we  have  what 
seems  a  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  some  of  the  phenomena  of 
thunderstorms ;  for  example,  the  sudden  heavy  downpour  and  sudden 
cessation,  and  the  apparent  effect  of  flashes  of  lightning  on  the  rain  or 
hail.  Finely  divided  water  exhibits  another  property  which  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  formation  of  rain,  hail,  and  snow.  Down  to  a  very 
low  temperature,  10^  to  20°  or  more  below  the  freezing  point,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  particles,  it  resists  congelation.  This  property  is  of 
immense  effect  throughout  nature,  and  the  life  of  plant  and  animals  to 
a  great  extent  depends  upon  it.  When  globules  of  water  below  the 
freezing  point  are  touched  by  a  frozen  drop  or  by  a  snowflake  they  are 
instantly  frozen.  A  crystal  of  ice  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  sub- 
stances in  congealing  water  below  the  freezing  point.  Very  many  falls 
of  rain,  hail,  and  snow  are  due  to  this  cause.  The  minute  crystal  as  it 
descends  through  dense  cloud  gathers  particles  on  its  way  until  it  has 
grown  to  be  a  large  snowflake;  and  whenever  the  lower  air  is  warm 
enough,  snowflakes  thus  formed  melt  and  fall  as  rain.  Rain  is  much 
more  often  than  we  suppose  melted  snow.  The  minute  flakes  which 
would  melt  and  evaporate  if  they  did  not  meet  with  the  water  cloud, 
grow  rapidly  in  the  cloud,  which  would  of  itself  be  incompetent  to 
precipitate. 

When  a  flake  of  snow  or  kernel  of  ice  falls  through  dense  cloud,  such 
as  the  towering  cumulus  which  stacks  itself  to  a  great  elevation  in  a 
thunderstorm,  it  electrically  attracts  the  particles  of  unfrozen  water, 
below  the  freezing  i)oint,  through  which  it  ])asses,  and  every  particle 
attached  and  instantly  frozen  adds  to  the  electric  charge,  so  that  more 
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particles  are  attracted  with  ever-increasing  strength.  In  this  way,  in 
Edition  to  mere  impact,  in  the  coarse  of  a  fall  of  10,000  or  15,000  feet,^ 
are  formed  those  large  hailstones  which  devastate  crops  and  kill  animals* 
Taking  Aitken's  observations  of  the  number  of  particles  of  water  or 
droplets  of  fog,  falling  upon  a  square  inch  in  a  minute  in  a  dense  fog, 
as  a  criterion — say,  namely,  an  average  of  about  10,000  droplets — and 
assuming  that  these  drops  fall  at  the  rate  of  not  more  (it  is  probably 
much  less)  than  10  feet  a  minute,  a  hailstone  falling  through  10,000  feet 
of  dense  cloud  would  encounter  if  it  began  as  a  snowflake,  1  inch 
square,  about  10,000,000  droplets,  by  mere  impact.  Some  hailstones 
may  result  firom  the  attraction  of  small  spicules  of  ice  and  particles  of 
water  alternately  as  the  nucleus  passes  through  different  strata,  and 
these  show  concentric  bands  alternately  opaque  and  clear.  Similar 
bands  may  be  formed  by  the  passage  of  the  hailstone  through  alternate 
spaces  of  thick  cloud  and  of  clear,  unclouded,  but  saturated  air.  The 
latent  heat  brought  into  the  sensible  condition  by  condensation  and 
congelation  has  been  supposed  to  make  such  an  accumulation  in  clear, 
saturated  air  impossible,  but  actual  observation  indicates  that  the  rapid 
passage  of  the  hailstone  through  very  cold  air  speedily  and  continuously 
dissipates  the  heat  thus  set  iree.  The  api)earance  of  spaces  between 
successive  tiers  of  dense  cumulus  cloud  and  the  almost  invariably 
excessive  display  of  electric  phenomena  are  characteristic  of  great 
hailstorms.  It  is  very  probable  that  between  the  dense  clouds  lie 
masses  of  saturated,  or  even  supersaturated,  almost  dust-free  air.  A 
cold  hailstone  falling  through  these  would  accumulate  ice  in  clear, 
alternate  zones  surrounding  the  nucleus.  Large  hailstones  are  gen- 
erally spheroidal,  small  ones  conical,  with  icy  bases  and  a  softer  apex. 
The  large  hailstones  are  probably  more  dependent  on  electric  attrac- 
tion, and  the  small  on  the  impact  of  descent,  for  their  form  and  icy 
accumulations. 

In  a  thunderstorm  or  shower,  the  lower  clouds  are  generally  nega 
tively  and  the  upper  positively  electrified.  Before  a  hailstorm  clouds 
of  great  significance  may  be  observed,  which  may  be  described  as  tur- 
reted  cumulus  or  cumulo-stratus.  They  are  quite  distinctive  of  hail- 
storm weather,  though  of  course  the  hailstorm  may  not  occur  in  the 
district  where  they  are  seen.  They  consist  of  Imrd-looking,  sluirply 
defined,  generally  white,  and  rather  small  masses  of  cloud,  Avith  pro- 
jections towering  upward  and  rather  broader  at  the  toj)  than  at  the 
base,  or  equally  broad.  These  peculiar  clouds  are  wortliy  of  note  with 
the  view  of  forecasting  the  probable  occnrrence  of  hailstorms. 

Vapor,  when  it  ceases  to  exist  as  a  gas  in  the  air,  assumes  several 

'The  height  of  cnmnlns  cloud  may  often  bo  well  observod  and  measured  not 
only  from  the  x>l&iii)  hot  on  mountains.  Tho  tower  of  cumulus  cloud  often  (exceeds 
10,000  or  15,000  feet,  and  in  great  storms  may  be  25.(^00  to  40,000  feet  from  base  to 
snmmit.  Both  observations  from  tho  earth  and  balloon  ascents  supply  evidence  to 
this  etfect. 
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different  forms  which  are  only  obscurely  understood.  There  seems  to 
be  a  stage  between  the  gaseous  and  the  misty  in  which  vapor  is 
condensed  into  very  minute  transparent  motes  or  into  a  condition 
corresponding  to  the  critical  state,  the  viscous  interval,  observed  by 
Andrews  in  carbon  dioxide  under  great  pressure.  Just  above  this 
critical  point  this  gas  behaved  to  some  degree  like  its  vapor  and  liquid 
below  it  with  regard  to  pressure.  The  behavior  of  water  vapor  under 
varying  pressure  and  when  near  saturation  at  different  temperatures 
would  be  an  interesting  though  difficult  subject  for  research.  Dry 
vapor  is  regarded  by  some  experimental  observers  as  diathermanous, 
like  air;  yet  we  certainly  find  that  what  seems  to  be  invisible  trans- 
parent vapor  does  largely  arrest  radiation  from  the  earth.  Therefore, 
it  would  seem  much  of  the  vapor  of  the  air,  when  near  saturation,  must 
be  in  a  condition  bordering  on  mist  or  finely  divided  water.  Only 
beyond  a  certain  size,  maybe,  or  when  dust  is  thick,  do  the  particles 
become  large  enough  to  give  the  effect  of  haze.  It  often  happens  that 
a  thermometer  freely  exposed  to  the  sky  on  a  fine  night  suddenly  ceases 
to  fall,  and  rises  several  degrees  without  any  apparent  cloudiness  or 
diminution  of  the  luRter  of  the  stars,  but  this  rise,  in  the  present  writer's 
experience,  is  a  good  indication  of  approaching  rain  after  dry  weather. 
Whether  the  screen  in  the  upper  air  which  reflects  the  radiation  fi'om 
the  earth  be  a  thin  cloud  or  else  vapor  in  a  state  of  inchoate  condensa- 
tion, has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

Haze,  fogs,  and  clouds  are  caused  by  the  tendency  of  vapor  to  con- 
dense upon  solid  particles  below  a  certain  temperature.  A  change  of 
state  from  vapor  to  liquid  or  liquid  to  solid  occurs  much  earlier  in  the 
presence  of  "free  surfaces"  of  other  bodies  than  where  these  are  absent. 
Saturated  air,  as  we  call  it,  can  hold  no  more  vapor  in  ordinary  condi- 
tions, but  apart  from  solids  and  dust  particles  it  could  contain  much 
more  vapor  without  precipitation.  Similarly,  if  water  could  be  heated 
by  itself  apart  from  solids  and  contained  gases,  it  would  rise  high 
above  the  boiling  point  without  boiling,  and  would  eventually  explode; 
so  also  the  droplets  of  a  cloud  do  not  freeze,  though  many  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point,  until  they  touch  a  solid  object.  Dust  in  the 
air  offers  the  free  surface  which  is  required  for  condensation.  Differ- 
ent kinds  of  dust  differ  greatly  in  the  power  of  compelling  deposition. 
Sulphur,  magnesia,  and  common  salt  are,  in  the  laboratory,  at  any  rate, 
powerful  fog  producers.  In  the  open  air  sulphur  seems  to  have  little 
appreciable  effect;  but  salt,  which  is  hygroscopic,  or  damp-attracting, 
and  pervades  the  atmosphere,  plays  an  important  part.  Smoke,  again, 
or  finely  divided  tarry  matter,  greatly  favors  fog  formation,  owing, 
probably,  to  its  strong  radiative  cai)acity  and  to  its  coating  the  water 
globules  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation. 

Suppose  the  motes  of  dust  or  salt  in  heterogeneous  air  to  be  radiat- 
ing freely,  and  therefore  to  be  colder  than  the  air,  and  suppose  each  of 
them  to  be  frequently  brought  in  contact  with  filaments  of  air  and 
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of  dust,  it  must  arise  from  some  effect  of  the  mixture  of  different  cur- 
rents. A  wind  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  west  coast  of  Great  Britain 
generally  has  a  west  wind  above  it,  and  is  fairly  homogeneous,  but 
an  east  wind  generally  has  to  encounter  and  drive  back  a  westerly  or 
southerly  wind,  and  has  an  opposing  current  within  3  to  7  miles  above. 
There  must  in  these  cases  be  a  great  deal  of  mixture  of  portions  of  air 
of  different  humidity,  temperature,  and  electrical  tension.  The  contig- 
uous parcels  of  air  produce  at  a  number  of  points  momentary  deposi- 
tion of  vapor  on  dust  particles,  and  the  resulting  effect  is  haze.  The 
dew  point  is  attained  in  the  molecular  environment  by  momentary 
contact  of  cold,  dry,  dust-bearing  with  moist,  warmer,  less  dusty  air. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  large  extent  and  small  depth  of  the 
whole  of  the  lower  region  of  winds.  Currents  of  air,  say  within  25,000 
feet  of  the  surface,  extended  over  a  territory  400  miles  square,  would 
be  represented  by  a  layer  of  water  an  inch  deep  in  a  basin  80  inches 
square. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  an  east  wind  often  brings  a  thick  haze 
which  may  last  two  or  three  days,  and  is  followed  by  rainy  weather. 
But  a  much  less  thick^blue  haze  prevails  during  fine  weather,  with  hgbt 
or  variable  easterly  breezes,  both  in  Scotland  and  England.  The 
density  of  the  haze  in  these  conditions  depends  less  on  the  number 
of  dust  particles  than  on  the  mixture  of  differing  currents  and  on  the 
moisture  and  warmth  of  the  one  current,  the  coldness  and  moisture  of 
the  other.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  a  wind  blowing  from 
the  polar  regions  and  over  the  breadth  of  the  North  Sea  is  heavily 
charged  with  dust,  yet  the  haziness  is  as  great  looking  seaward  as  over 
the  land  of  Berwickshire  or  Fife. 

The  clear  air  of  continental  climates,  such  as  the  European  and  North 
American,  is  partially  explained  by  the  moderate  amount  of  dust,  the 
infrequency  of  a  condition  approaching  saturation  in  the  lower  air,  and 
the  absence  generally  of  local  winds  such  as  are  produced  by  a  varied 
distribution  of  land  and  sea.  Haze  is  very  often  the  result  of  the  pas- 
sage of  air  over  water  of  a  lower  temperature,  and  the  difference  of 
the  temperatures  may  decide  whether  the  obfuscation  shall  be  haze, 
fog,  mist,  or  fine  rain.  No  amount  of  dust  is  in  general  competent  in 
a  dry,  uniform  air  to  produce  apppreciable  haze  beyond  what  is  due 
to  ite  own  particles.  Thus  in  Colorado  there  is  often  a  great  deal  of 
dust  in  the  air,  but  the  air  is  clearer  at  such  times  than  it  commonly  is 
in  England;  in  the  Punjaub  dust  winds  obscure  the  air  for  a  long  dis- 
tance; in  the  Sahara  Desert  there  is  often  thick  dust,  but  the  hazing  is 
not  great  except  with  strong  wind;  when,  however,  this  dust  is  blown 
far  out  over  the  Atlantic,  the  haze  becomes  very  considerable,  and  is  a 
common  phenomenon  about  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  Towns,  ffgain, 
such  as  Paris  and  Pittsburg,  which  produce  a  great  deal  of  dust,  by 
the  test  of  the  dust  counter,  are  not  affected  by  haze  in  clear,  dry 
weather,  and  even  London,  in  some  states  of  the  air  and  very  often  at 
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different  forms  which  are  only  obscurely  understood.  There  seems  to 
be  a  stage  between  the  gaseous  and  the  misty  in  which  vapor  is 
condensed  into  very  minute  transparent  motes  or  into  a  condition 
corresponding  to  the  critical  state,  the  viscous  interval,  observed  by 
Andrews  in  carbon  dioxide  under  great  pressure.  Just  above  this 
critical  point  this  gas  behaved  to  some  degree  like  its  vapor  and  liquid 
below  it  with  regard  to  pressure.  The  behavior  of  water  vapor  under 
varying  pressure  and  when  near  saturation  at  different  temperatures 
would  be  an  interesting  though  difficult  subject  for  research.  Dry 
vapor  is  regarded  by  some  experimental  observers  as  diathermanous, 
like  air;  yet  we  certainly  find  that  what  seems  to  be  invisible  trans- 
parent vapor  does  largely  arrest  radiation  from  the  earth.  Therefore, 
it  would  seem  much  of  the  vapor  of  the  air,  when  near  saturation,  must 
be  in  a  condition  bordering  on  mist  or  finely  divided  water.  Only 
beyond  a  certain  size,  maybe,  or  when  dust  is  thick,  do  the  particles 
become  large  enough  to  give  the  effect  of  haze.  It  often  happens  that 
a  thermometer  freely  exposed  to  the  sky  on  a  fine  night  suddenly  ceases 
to  fall,  and  rises  several  degrees  without  any  apparent  cloudiness  or 
diminution  of  the  luster  of  the  stars,  but  this  rise,  in  the  present  writer's 
experience,  is  a  good  indication  of  approaching  rain  after  dry  weather. 
Whether  the  screen  in  the  upper  air  which  reflects  the  radiation  from 
the  earth  be  a  thin  cloud  or  else  vapor  in  a  state  of  inchoate  condensa- 
tion, has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

Haze,  fogs,  and  clouds  are  caused  by  the  tendency  of  vapor  to  con- 
dense upon  solid  particles  below  a  certain  temperature.  A  change  of 
state  from  vapor  to  liquid  or  liquid  to  solid  occurs  much  earlier  in  the 
presence  of  "free  surfaees"  of  other  bodies  than  where  these  are  absent. 
Saturated  air,  as  we  call  it,  can  bold  no  more  vapor  in  ordinary  condi- 
tions, but  apart  from  solids  and  dust  particles  it  could  contain  much 
more  vapor  without  precipitation.  Similarly,  if  water  could  be  heated 
by  itself  apart  from  solids  and  contained  gases,  it  would  rise  high 
above  the  boiling  point  without  boiling,  and  would  eventually  explode; 
so  also  the  droplets  of  a  cloud  do  not  freeze,  though  many  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point,  until  they  touch  a  solid  object.  Dust  in  the 
air  offers  the  free  surface  which  is  required  for  condensation.  Differ- 
ent kinds  of  dust  differ  greatly  in  the  power  of  comxiclling  deposition. 
Sulphur,  magnesia,  and  common  salt  are,  in  the  laboratory,  at  any  rate, 
powerful  fog  producers.  In  the  open  air  sulphur  seems  to  have  little 
appreciable  effect;  but  salt,  which  is  hygroscopic,  or  damp-attracting, 
and  pervades  the  atmosphere,  plays  an  important  p;irt.  Smoke,  again, 
or  finely  divided  tarry  matter,  greatly  fixvors  fo;^  formation,  owing, 
probably,  to  its  strong  radiative  capacity  and  to  its  coating  the  water 
globules  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation. 

Suppose  the  motes  of  dust  or  salt  in  heterogeneous  air  to  be  radiat- 
ing freely,  and  therefore  to  be  colder  than  the  air,  and  suppose  each  of 
them  to  be  frequently  brought  in  contact  with  filaments  of  air  and 
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vapor  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  average,  then  it  is  conceivable 
that  momentary  deposition  and  reevax>oration  may  occnr.  The  resnlt 
would  be  haze.  With  fairly  homogeneous  masses  of  air,  as  with  a 
west  wind,  the  contact  of  warm  and  cool  air  occurs  here  and  there  on 
a  much  larger  scale  and  at  once  produces  massive  clouds,  owing  to  the 
quick  growth  of  particles  in  a  moist  air  brought  in  block  below  the 
dew-i)oint  by  ascent  or  otherwise.  The  interchange  between  differing 
air  masses  is  in  this  case  by  large  columns  instead  of  by  infiltration 
and  filaments.  The  steam  leaving  the  escape  valve  of  a  boiler  at  high 
pressure  is  at  first  invisible,  then  bluish  and  semitransparent,  like  haze, 
then  opaque  aud  white,  like  cloud.  The  influences  which  cause  haze 
maintain  the  vapor  in  the  second  stage;  it  passes  perpetually  from 
molecular  invisibility  to  the  verge  of  particulate  visibility  and  back  to 
invisibility  by  swift  evai)oration.  Clouds,  on  the  contrary,  result  from 
cooling  in  large  masses,  as  by  ascent,  and  the  humidity  is  too  great  to 
permit  so  rapid  a  return  to  the  condition  of  vapor  within  their  borders. 
When  they  evaiK>rate  they  become  invisible  at  the  edge  without  per- 
ceptibly  passing  through  the  stage  of  haze. 

Why  the  process  of  change  of  size  of  the  particles  differs  so  much 
m  different  states  of  weather  is  by  no  means  clear. 

Haze  has  long  been  a  meteorological  problem.  If  it  be  vapor,  why 
does  it  80  frequently  occur  in  the  driest  weather  t  If  it  be  dust, 
why  should  dust  continue  to  affect  the  atmosphere  in  such  excessive 
quantities  during  particular  x>eriods,  often  in  calm  weather,  and  with  a 
gentle  wind  from  uninhabited  areas,  either  sea  or  landt  The  moistest 
winds  are  generally  the  clearest,  the  driest  are  the  haziest.'  More- 
over, there  is  a  thick  haze  which  sometimes  persists  for  many  days  in 
spring  or  summer  in  England,  and  neither  increases  nor  diminishes  per- 
ceptibly during  the  night,  when  radiation  is  active.  In  such  weather 
the  air  is  dry,  and  the  wind,  if  any,  commonly  a  light  air  from  between 
east  and  north.  Since  neither  the  sun's  heat  nor  the  nocturnal  cold 
affects  it,  we  must  ascribe  it  to  one  of  two  things — the  presence  of  a 
large  quantity  of  dry  dust  in  an  unusual  state,  or  the  develoi)ment  of 
vapor  condensation  in  some  unusual  way,  so  as  to  depend  little  on  the 
general  temperature.  On  the  top  of  Snowdon,  3,300  feet,  the  present 
writer  has  observed  haze  as  thick  as  on  the  ground  level,  and  extend- 
ing 1,000  or  2,000  feet  above  the  summit.  It  was  similar,  though  less 
in  degree,  to  the  obscuration  described  in  the  annals  of  last  century 
as  having  covered  Europe  for  months  after  the  great  eruption  of  a 
volcano  in  Iceland  in  1783.  Mr.  Conway  has  recently  observed  high 
above  the  Himalayas  a  sudden  haze  overspreading  the  sky  like  the 
smoky  haze  seen  near  a  large  city  in  England.  The  explanation  prob- 
ably is  that  the  haze  depends  on  the  relative  temperature  of  mixed 
portions  of  strata  of  air,  and  much  less  on  the  general  air  temperature. 

Aitken  has  shown  that  when  the  wind  blows  from  inhabited  i)laces 
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there  is  both  more  haze  and  more  dust  than  when  it  blows  from  the  sea 
or  from  uninhabited  country,  and  in  Switzerland  a  thick  veil  of  haze 
seemed  to  hang  in  the  air  between  the  observer  and  the  mountains 
on  all  days  when  the  number  of  particles  was  great,  and  it  became 
very  faint  when  the  number  was  small.  When  the  wind  blew  from 
the  plains  the  air  was  thick ;  when  from  the  Alps,  clear.  Similarly,  at 
Ben  Nevis,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Scotland,  a  northwest  wind  was 
clearest,  a  southeast  wind  haziest,  and  the  dust  particles  were  gen- 
erally more  numerous  according  to  the  amount  of  haze.  "  Of  '  purify- 
ing areas'  the  Mediterranean  gave  for  lowest  values  891,  the  Alps  381, 
the  Highlands  141,  and  the  Atlantic  72  particles  per  cubic  centimeter. 
Dampness  of  the  air  was  found  to  increase  the  effect  of  dust,  so  that 
nearly  double  the  number  of  particles  are  required  to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  haze  when  it  is  dry  than  when  it  is  dampish."  When  the 
depression  of  the  wet-bulb  thermometer  below  the  dry  bulb  was  2°  or 
more  the  transparency  was  roughly  proportional  to  the  wet, bulb 
depression;  that  is,  to  the  dryness  of  the  air.  "The  nearness  of  the 
vapor  to  the  dew-point  seems  to  enable  the  dust  particles  to  condense 
more  vapor  by  surface  attraction  and  otherwise,  and  thus  by  becoming 
larger  they  have  a  greater  hazing  effect."  The  number  of  dust  parti- 
cles in  square  centimeter  lengths  of  10  to  250  miles  required  to  pro- 
duce complete  haze  in  air  giving  different  wet-bulb  depressions  was 
calculated  to  be  as  follows : 


Wetbalb 
depression. 

Nnmber  of  parti- 
cles to  produce 
complete  haze. 

Degrees. 
2to   4 

4to   7 

7  to  10 

12, 600, 000, 000 
17, 100, 000,  000 
22, 600,  000, 000 

Since  more  particles  are  required  to  produce  haze  in  dry  than  in 
damp  weather,  it  becomes  the  more  remarkable  that  thick  haze  is  so 
common  in  dry  weather  and  generally  absent  in  a  moist  atmosphere. 

The  observations  of  the  present  writer  for  many  years  have  shown 
that  haze  is  most  apt  to  occur  when  there  is  infiltration  or  mixture  of 
differing  air  currents,  and  indeed  that  it  generally  expresses  the  juxta- 
position and  mixture  of  winds.  A  steady  wind  extending  to  the 
upper  clouds  is  very  seldom  hazy,  and,  on  the  oUier  hand,  hazi^ness  may 
be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  existence  of  another  wind  above  that  pre- 
vailing near  the  ground,  or  of  variable  currents.  So  much  is  this  the 
case  that  in  southern  England  a  hazy  or  misty  east  wind  signifies  gen- 
erally a  rather  short  period  of  its  prevalence,  but  a  clear  east  wind 
means  continuance.  Of  course  care  must  be  taken  to  be  situated  on 
the  windward  side  of  thickly  inhabited  districts  in  making  such  fore- 
casts*   It  seems,  therefore3  that  when  haze  is  not  due  to  a  large  amount 
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of  dnst,  it  must  arise  from  some  effect  of  the  mixturo  of  different  car- 
rents.  A  wiod  from  tlie  Atlantic  on  the  west  coast  of  Great  Britain 
geuerally  has  a  west  wind  above  it,  and  is  fairly  homogoneouH,  but 
aa  east  wind  generally  baa  to  encounter  and  drive  back  a  westerly  or 
soutlierly  wind,  and  has  an  opposing  current  witbin  3  to  7  miles  above. 
There  most  in  these  cases  be  n  great  deal  of  mixture  of  portions  of  air 
of  diQ'ereut  humidity,  temperatnre,  and  electrical  tension.  The  coutig- 
nou3  parcels  of  air  produce  at  a  number  of  points  momentary  deposi- 
tion of  vapor  on  dust  particles,  and  the  resulting  effect  is  haze.  The 
dew  point  is  attained  in  the  molecular  environment  by  momentary 
contact  of  cold,  dry,  dust  bearing  with  moist,  warmer,  less  dusty  air. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  large  extent  and  small  depth  of  the 
whole  of  the  lower  region  of  winds.  CuiTents  of  air,  say  within  23,000 
feet  of  the  surface,  extended  over  a  territory  400  miles  square,  would 
be  represented  by  a  layer  of  water  an  inch  deep  in  a  basin  80  inches 
square. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  an  east  wind  often  brings  a,  thick  haze 
which  may  last  two  or  three  days,  and  is  followed  by  rainy  weather, 
Bnt  a  much  less  thick.blu6  haze  prevails  during  fine  weather,  with  hght 
or  variable  easterly  breezes,  both  in  Scotland  and  England.  The 
density  of  the  haze  in  these  conditions  depends  less  on  the  number 
of  dust  parti(:les  than  on  the  mixture  of  differing  currents  and  on  the 
moisture  and  warmth  of  the  one  curient,  the  coldness  and  moisture  of 
the  other.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  a  wind  blowing  from 
the  polar  regions  and  over  the  breadth  of  the  North  Sea  is  heavily 
chargi'd  with  dust,  yet  the  hsiziness  is  as  great  looking  seaward  as  over 
the  land  of  Berwickshire  or  Fife. 

The  clear  air  of  continental  climates,  such  as  the  Eurox>ean  and  Korth 
American,  is  partially  explained  by  the  moderate  amount  of  dust,  the 
fafrequency  of  a  condition  approaching  saturation  in  the  lower  air,  and 
the  absence  generally  of  local  winds  such  as  are  produced  by  a  varied 
distribution  of  land  and  sea.  Haze  is  very  often  the  result  of  the  pas- 
sage of  air  over  water  of  a  lower  temperature,  and  the  difference  of 
the  temperatures  may  decide  whether  the  obfnscation  shall  be  haze, 
fog,  mist,  or  fine  rain.  No  amount  of  dust  is  in  general  competent  in 
a  dry,  uniform  air  to  produce  apppreciable  haze  beyond  what  is  due 
to  its  own  particles.  Thus  in  Colorado  there  is  often  a  great  deal  of 
dust  in  the  air,  but  the  air  is  clearer  at  such  times  than  it  commonly  is 
in  EnglaDd;  ia  the  Fnnjaub  dust  winds  obscure  the  air  for  a  long  dis- 
tance; in  the  Sahara  Desert  there  is  ofteu  thick  dust,  but  the  hazing  is 
not  great  except  with  strong  wind ;  when,  however,  this  dust  is  blown 
far  out  over  the  Atlantic,  the  haze  becomes  very  considerable,  and  is  a 
common  phenomenon  about  the  Capede  Verde  Islands.  Towns,  ffgain, 
such  as  Paris  and  Pittsburg,  which  produce  a  great  deal  of  dust,  by 
the  test  of  the  dust  counter,  are  not  affected  by  baze  in  clear,  dry 
weather,  and  eveu  London,  in  some  states  of  the  air  and  very  often  at 
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night,  is  only  covered  by  a  barely  perceptible  light  haze.  But  coal 
smoke,  commonly  has  the  effect  of  causing  a  very  persistent  haze,  and 
this,  in  the  case  of  London,  spreads  conspicuously  with  the  wind  to 
places  distant  100  miles  or  more.  Coal  smoke,  we  must  remember,  is 
accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of  water  vapor  and  sulphurous  acid.  Gas 
and  wood,  when  burned  in  large  towns,  produce  no  fog  and  very  little 
haze,  though  the  dust  counter  might  show  as  many  particles  as  where 
coal  is  burned.  Dust  in  general  may  therefore  be  acquitted  of  taking 
an  important  part  in  producing  any  but  a  light,  thin  haze,  except  where 
there  is  a  mixture  of  currents  at  different  temperatures,  and  then  some 
haze  would  in  most  instances  be  produced  in  any  case  by  the  normal 
average  amount  of  very  fine  dust  which  exists  everywhere  in  the  atmos- 
phere. In  clear,  homogeneous  air,  even  near  saturation,  much  dust  or 
smoke  may  be  added  to  the  air  without  causing  haze;  in  dry,  hazy  air 
much  dust  may  be  added  without  much  intensifying  the  haze.  In  cer- 
tain conditions  of  wind  and  weather  much  haze  may  exist  without  an 
abnormal  quantity  of  dust,  and,  except  on  rare  occasions,  there  is 
always  enough  dust,  maybe  of  almost  molecular  dimensions,  in  the 
lower  strata  of  the  air  to  admit  of  precipitation  of  moisture  where  con- 
ditions are  otherwise  favorable.^  A  great  deal  of  this  dust  probably 
<x)nsists  of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  sea  salt. 

The  following  instances  may  serve  to  show  how  haze  and  cloud  are 
successively  formed  by  a  conflict  of  differing  currents  of  air.  St.  Fil- 
lans  Hill  is  a  small,  steep,  isolated,  conical  hill  about  300  feet  in  height, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  of  the  upper  Earn,  in  Perthshire, 
about  2  miles  from  the  lower  end  of  Loch  Earn,  and  flanked  by  moun- 
tains about  2,000  feet  high  on  each  side  of  the  valley.  The  author  was 
on  the  summit  about  5  o'clock  one  evening  in  August,^  when  the  breeze, 
which  had  been  blowing  freshly  from  the  west,  with  a  clear  air,  sud- 
denly began  to  slacken,  and  in  about  five  minutes  dropped  altogether. 
Then  down  the  valley,  eastward,  a  blue  haze  began  swiftly  to  climb  the 
glens  tributary  to  Strathearn,  and  the  whole  air  eastward  grew  obscure. 
The  calm  only  lasted  a  little  more  than  two  minutes,  and  then  suddenly 
a  strong  wind  from  the  east  set  in,  and  soon  the  air  westward  as  well 
as  eastward  had  turned  thick.  The  east  wind  continued,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  tops  of  the  hills  rising  precipitously  from  Strathearn  to  a 
height  of  about  2,000  feet  were  obs(;ured  with  cloud  banners  which 
grew  continuously,  and  descended  till  in  about  two  hours  not  only  the 
hills  above  alevel  of  about  1,000  feet,  but  the  whole  sky,  was  covered  with 
gray  clouds.  The  duration  of  the  neutral  calm  corresponded  with  the 
time  usually  occupied,  according  to  my  observations  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  London,  by  a  moderate  east  wind  in  driving  back  the  opposing 
current.    At  Eichmond,  and  between  Richmond  and  London,  such  a 

^  These  observations  are  derived  from  many  years^  atteution  to  the  conditions  of 
prevalence  of  haze  and  fog  in  and  near  London. 
2  About  1877  or  1878. 
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cbaoge  is  sigualized  in  tlie  neutrnl  band  of  calm  by  a        ise  y       t 
haze,  producing  great  darkiiess  in  winter,  the  result  of  a  banldug  np 
smoke  to  some  altitude,  tofrether  with  tlie  condensation  of  vajmr  Isy  tt 
mixture  of  cnrrenta  differing  in  temperature.     The  darkness  in  snch  u 
baud  lasts  much  longer  with  lighter  winds,  and  I  have  known  a  west 
wind  to  prevail  at  Richmond  aimnltiineously  with  an  east  wind 
London,  both  without  fog,  while  at  Wandsworth  a  calm  continnen 
for  mftny  minutes  with  dense,  almost  nocturnally  black  nmoke  fog,  tl 
pressure  in  each  direction  being  apparently  etgual. 

POG,   SMOKE,  eASEOUS  AND   aOLID   ISIPDBITIE8  IN  THE   AIB. 


Fog  is  the  result  of  one  or  both  of  two  principal  causes.     The  first 
active  radiation  into  space  foim  the  earth  and  from  the  air  contignous 
to  it,  and  the  second  ia  a  mixture  of  winds  and  currents,  or  of  vapor 
and  air  at  different  temperatures. 

1.  Radiation  fogs  occur  commonly  when  the  atmosphere  above  the 
lowest  stratum  is  cold,  dry,  and  nearly  still,  and  when  the  lowest 
stratum  is  greatly  cooled  by  contact  with  the  cold  radiating  earth,  and 
therefore  precipitates  vapor  into  thu  form  of  minute  globules  of  water. 
These  globules  themselves  have  a  large  radiative  capacity,  so  that  they 
tend  further  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  which  they  Soat, 
which  has  no  snch  capacity.  The  stratum  of  fog  so  formed,  not  extending 
very  many  feet  above  the  ground,  fails  to  reflect  much  of  the  heat  radi- 
ated fr'im  behiw,  and  (jnickly  disperses,  by  radiation  into  sjiace,  what- 
ever li.';it  it  :i!isorl-s.  Thus  oiiitli  ;iri(l  foj:  .■nntinne  rapifily  (u  p:irt  with 
their  heat  through  the  clear  sky  into  space.  The  stratum  of  fog  often 
grows  in  height  and  density  through  the  night,  and  continues  till  about 
aoon  of  the  following  day,  or  disperses  in  the  late  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing. If  extended  over  a  plain  and  watched  from  a  height  above  the 
upper  level,  a  fog  of  this  character,  in  somewhat  damp  and  not  typical 
radiation  weather,  may  be  seen  gradually  to  move  irregularly  upward 
□nder  the  indnence  of  the  morning  sun,  and  in  various  directions  to 
present  prominences  like  thobe  of  the  upper  edge  of  cumalo-stratus. 
Smoke  issaing  from  a  tall  factory  chimney  rises  through  and  above  the 
fog,  but  in  a  very  short  time  falls  back  upon  its  surface  and  meanders 
like  a  dark  river  on  a  white  ground. '  The  persistence  of  the  fog 
depends  upon  the  coldness  of  the  ground,  which  is  shielded  from  the 
SUD,  and  apoo  the  very  large  difference  of  temperature,  sometimes  10 
degrees  or  more,  between  the  fog  and  the  stratum  of  air  a  few  feet 
above  it.  When,  however,  the  sun's  heat  absorbed  by  the  water 
particles  exceeds  the  heat  lost  by  radiation,  the  fog  lifts,  that  is,  its 
uppermost  stratum  rises,  owing  to  diminished  specific  gravity,  and 

'These  observatioDB  were  taken  during  tko  ])rev3leiice  of  a  gioaad  fog,  in  the 
wnntij  Boiroandiug  the  Malvern  Hills,  Id  February,  1890. 
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either  clears  at  once  or  remains  for  some  time  as  a  light  blue  haze.^ 
The  strata  below  it,  submitted  to  the  same  influence,  successively  rise 
and  take  its  place,  and  the  evaporated  moisture  mingles  with  the  gen- 
eral air. 

Fogs  of  this  kind  locate  themselves  in  low-lying  valleys,  basins,  and 
plains,  for  the  air,  chilled  by  contact  with  the  radiating  ground,  sinks 
by  gravitation  into  such  situations  and  in  them  is  least  likely  to  be 
disturbed.  Sometimes  a  white  fog  may  be  seen  pouring  down  an  open 
and  rather  steep  ravine  like  water.^  Slopes  of  hills,  especially  their 
southern  sides,  some  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  plain,  are  comparatively 
free  from  these  fogs,  and  are  much  drier  and  warmer  during  their 
prevalence  than  lower  places  in  the  neighborhood.  Such  an  elevation 
is  more  favorable  on  this  account  to  the  human  constitution ;  both  the 
daily  and  yearly  thermometric  range  is  much  smaller.  Dense  fog  and 
frost  often  remain  throughout  the  day  on  the  northern  side  of  hills 
when  the  southern  slope  is  bathed  in  sunshine.  This  has  been  observed 
on  several  occasions  on  Hindhead,  Surrey,  the  air  in  the  fog  keeping 
much  colder  than  the  air  above  it  and  on  the  southern  slope. 

In  the  still  air  which  precedes  and  accompanies  radiation  fogs  the 
number  of  dust  particles  is  high  above  the  average,  owing  partly  to 
their  becoming  gathered  by  undisturbed  precipitation  into  the  lowest 
strata.  On  several  occasions  when  the  dust  particles  were  counted 
they  amounted  to  between  45,000  and  80,000  per  cubic  centimeter. 
Each  of  these  is  a  nucleus  for  the  deposition  of  vapor.  The  water 
particles  are  so  small  that  they  evaporate  before  touching  solid  objects 
during  the  daytime,  the  objects  being  warmer  than  themselves.  For 
this  reason  these  fogs  have  no  wetting  effect.  In  a  fog,  when  objects 
were  Invisible  at  100  yards  distance,  19,350  droplets  sometimes  fell  on  a 
square  inch  per  minute,  but  the  average  was  much  less  than  this,  and 
the  smallest  number  about  1,900  per  minute.^  The  large  number  of 
particles  favors  the  formation  of  fog.  Considerable  numbers  of  living 
organisms  no  doubt  exist  among/the  water  particles  of  the  fog,  but  are 
not  known  to  be  a  cause  of  ill-li<^ilth  in  the  country  remote  from  towns. 
Nor  is  great  cold  combined  with  fog  productive  of  much  illness  in  the 
country.  In  smoky  towufe  the  case  is  far  different.  Thus,  in  London 
the  death  rate  was  raised  in  a  single  fortnight,  from  January  24  to 
February  7,  1880,  from  27.1  to  48.1  per  thousand.  The  fatality  and 
prevalence  of  respiratory  diseases  were  enormously  increased.  The 
excess  of  deaths  over  the  average  in  the  three  weeks  ending  February 
14  was  2,994,  and  in  the  week  ending  February  7  the  deaths  from 
whooping  cough  were  unprecedented ly  numerous — 248 — and  from  bron- 
chitis numbered  1,223.     At  least  30,000  persons  must  have  been  ill 

'This  haze  may  be  taken  to  bo  caused  by  the  a<]jgregato(l  nuclei  of  dust  left  after 
evaporation  of  the  water  which  condensed  upon  them. 

-This  was  seen  by  the  author  with  remarkable  distinctness  near  Alum  Bay^  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

3  Aitken. 
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from  the  combiDed  effect  of  smoky  fog  and  cold.  The  present  author 
was  in  London  daring  the  whole  period,  and  noted  especially  the  unus- 
nal  number  of  days  during  which  the  darkness  and  stillness  continued, 
and  the  tenacity  with  which  the  fog  clung  to  the  cold  ground  on  the 
shady  sides  of  squares  and  streets,  when  a  warm,  gentle  current  from 
the  south  improved  and  cleared  the  air  above  a  height  of  20  or  30  feet.^ 
The  large  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  of  micro- 
organisms and  effete  organic  products  was  partly  concerned  in  these 
ill  effects,  but  the  factor  of  greatest  importance  was  the  finely  divided 
and  thickly  distributed  carbon  or  carbonaceous  matter,  which  irritated 
the  breathing  passages  and  lungs.  The  resi\lts  corresponded  rather 
closely  with  the  more  gradual  ill  effects  of  dusty  trades.  \  The  lungs  of 
a  man  who  has  spent  his  life  in  London  or  Manchester  are  found,  post 
mortem,  to  be  choked  with  black  matter.  In  some  parts  of  Jjondon 
there  is  sometimes  no  more  light  at  noon  than  in  the  darkest  night. 
After  a  fortnight  of  dense  fog  the  deaths  in  London  for  one  week,  end- 
ing January  2, 1892,  exceeded  by  1,484  the  average  number,  being  at 
the  rate  of  42  per  1,000,  Increases  took  place  in  the  following  diseases : 
Measles,  114  jmr  cent;  whooping  cough,  173;  phthisis,  42;  old  age,  3G; 
apoplexy,  58;  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  lOG;  bronchitis,  170; 
pneumonia.  111;  other  respiratory  diseases,  135;  accidents,  103. 

These  results  are  in  the  main  attributable  to  the  concentration  of  the 
ordinary  constituents  of  London  air,  with  moisture  and  intense  cold  to 
help  their  deadly  work.  The  majority  of  the  fatal  cases  were  in 
weakened  constitutions,  though  many  were  among  the  robust.  The 
ex[)er]euce  of  large  towns  always  is  that  the  power  of  recovery  after 
fllness  is  much  less  within  their  confines  than  in  the  country.  In  the 
fog  the  evil  influences  of  town  air  are  many  times  multiplied.  The 
blackest  fogs,  which  are  local,  are  the  result  of  variable  or  opposing 
currents  which  carry  up  the  discx)lored  mass  to  a  height  of  hundreds 
of  feet,  where  they  condense  their  moisture  in  a  stratum  of  unusual 
thickness  or  height.  By  a  converging  flow  of  currents,  a  huge  column 
of  blackened  fog  particles  rises  vertically  to  a  height  where  it  may 
remain  or  whence  it  may  move  slowly  from  place  to  place.  A  fog  need 
not  always  be  resting  on  the  ground,  but  may  hang  after  the  manner 
of  stratns  cloud  at  some  level,  often  a  few  hundred  feet  above  it.  This 
happens  when  the  ground  is  not  much  colder  than  the  air.  The  smoke 
of  a  steamer  may  be  seen  sometimes  thus  to  form  a  dark  streak,  remain- 
ing about  the  same  level  for  an  hour  or  more.  That  domestic  fires  at 
least  rival  manufacturing  works  in  the  production  of  dark  fogs  is 
proved  by  the  intense  darkness  which  has  prevailed  in  London  on  Sun- 
days, and  once  on  Christmas  Day.  Factory  fires  arc  out  on  Sundays, 
but  domestic  fires  are  larger  and  more  numerous.  Smoky  fogs  invade 
houses  and  even  warm  rooms,  showing  that  many  of  the  nuclei  are 
solid  particles  large  enough  visibly  to  obstruct  light  even  when  dry. 


>  lx>ndon  Fogs.    B.  Rassell.    Published  by  Stanford,  London,  1880, 
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At  a  distaDce  of  10  miles  from  London,  tbe  smoky  particles  are  small 
and  show  quite  a  thick  haze  in  a  room  with  a  fire,  when  a  gentle  car- 
rent  is  moving  from  the  town.  Professor  Frankland  has  shown  that 
if  a  little  smoky  air  be  blown  across  the  surface  of  water  evaporation 
is  retarded  80  per  cent.  The  water  globules  may  be  similarly  coated 
with  tarry  matter,  which  hinders  the  warmth  of  the  sun  from  evaporat- 
ing them.  Moreover,  every  particle  of  carbon  is  a  good  radiator  and 
in  the  early  morning  tends  to  increase  the  cold  in  the  air  around  it; 
moisture  is  deposited  upon  it,  in  the  oi>inion  of  the  present  writer,  and 
can  only  with  difficulty  evaporate,  so  long  as  radiation  is  active  and 
while  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  are  stopped  by  smoke.  The  effect 
of  finely  divided  carbon  in  stopping  light  may  be  tested  by  holding  a 
piece  of  glass  for  a  few  moments  above  the  flame  of  a  candle;  the 
black  film  deposited  enables  us  to  look 'at  the  sun  easily,  and  it  appears 
well  defined,  like  a  red  orange,  as  in  a  fog. 

The  imx>erfect  combustion  of  coal  is  the  cause  not  only  of  fogs  being 
specially  dangerous  to  life,  but  of  their  persistence  in  duration  far  beyond 
those  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  removal  of  coal  smoke  would 
mean  much  less  fog  and  much  less  evil  in  that  which  remained.  Oities 
which  use  wood  as  fuel,  or  anthracite,  or  gas,  or  oil,  are  no  more  visited 
by  fogs  than  the  surrounding  country,  although  the  fine  ^^dust"  above 
them  is,  according  to  Aitken,  very  greatly  in  excess  of  the  normal. 

Pittsburg  had  a  black  climate  till  it  used  natural  gas,  and  thencefor- 
ward has  had  a  clear  air,  and  no  special  liability  to  darkness  and  fog. 
In  London,  of  9,709,000  tons  of  coal  used  annually,  about  1  per  cent 
escapes  into  the  air  unburnt  and  10  per  cent  is  lost  in  other  volatile 
compounds  of  carbon.  The  bright  sunshine,  compared  with  that  of 
Kew,  9  miles  distant,  was,  in  the  four  years  1883-1886,  3,925  hours, 
against  5,713  at  Kew,  and  about  6,880  at  St.  Leonards,  about  80  miles 
distant.  From  November,  1885,  to  February,  1886,  inclusive,  the  sun- 
shine in  London  was  62  hours,  at  Kew  222,  and  at  Eastbourne  300. 

Town  fogs  contain  an  excess  of  chlorides  and  sulphates,  and  about 
double  the  normal,  or  more,  of  organic  matter  and  ammonia  salts. 

During  the  last  fortnight  of  February,  1891,  the  previously  washed 
roofs  of  the  glass  houses  at  Chelsea  and  Kew,  the  former  just  within, 
and  the  latter  just  outside,  London,  received  a  deposit  from  the  fog, 
which  was  analyzed  and  gave  the  following  results: 


Substances. 


Carbon 

Hydroc  wbons 

Organic  bases  (pyridines,  etc.) 

Salphorio  acid  (50,) 

Hydrochloric  acid  (HOE) 

Ammonia 

Metallic  iron  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron 

Mineral  matter  (chicdy  silica  and  ferric  oxide) 
Water,  not  determined  (say  difference) 


Cbclaea. 


Percent 
89 

12.8 
2 

4.3 
1.4 
1.4 
2.6 

81.2 
6.8 


■M&FcenL, 
42.5 

i.8 

4 

.8 
LI 

41.6 
6.3 
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The  weight  of  the  deposit  was  at  Kew  30  grams  in  20  yards*  At 
Chelsea  the  same  area  gave  40  grams,  which  is  equivalent  to  22 
pounds  to  the  acre,  or  6  tons  to  the  square  mile.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  deposits  of  fog  in  smoky  towns  clearly  arises  from  the  imperfect 
combustion  of  coal.  On  plants  the  deposit  is  sticky,  like  brown  paint, 
and  is  not  washed  off  by  water.  A  country  fog  is  harmless  in  a  green- 
house; a  town  fog  most  destructive,  killing  soft-wooded  plants,  and 
greatly  damaging  others.  A  very  large  number  of  plants  will  not 
thrive  in  smoky  towns*  In  Manchester,  the  deposit  collected  from 
aacuba  leaves  gave  6  to  9  per  cent  of  sulphuric,  and  5  to  7  per  cent  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  mostly  in  a  state  of  combination.  Three  days'  fog 
deposited  per  square  mile  1^  hundredweights  of  sulphuric  acid  and  13 
hundredweights  of  blacks. 

Among  the  results  of  smoky  air  in  towns  may  be  mentioned:  The 
discouragement  of  cleanliness  and  ventilation ;  the  constant  deficiency 
of  light;  the  damage  to  plant  life,  so  that  only  a  few  trees  and  plants 
can  live;  the  destruction  and  disfigurement  of  stone,  cement,  iron, 
paint,  wall  papers,  clothing,  etc.,  and  the  depressing  effect  of  dirt  and 
blackened  streets  on  the  people;  losses  to  artists  of  all  kinds  who 
depend  on  light;  the  lowered  vitality  of  a  large  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  a  contributory  influence  toward  the  rapid  degeneration  and 
extinction  of  town  families. 

In  London  the  extra  expenditure  entailed  is  about  £1  a  head,  or 
more  than  the  value  of  all  the  coal  burnt  in  houses.  The  extra  wash- 
ing, painting,  and  repairs,  and  the  loss  of  unburned  carbon,  etc.,  are 
among  the  principal  items  in  the  account. 

The  intensity  of  the  ground  fog  depends  largely  on  the  amount  of 
cooling  which  the  earth  has  previously  undergone.  At  the  beginning 
of  February,  1880,  the  ground  in  London  was  hard  frozen  with  the 
intense  frost  which  had  prevailed  for  some  days.  A  moist  southerly 
current  supervened  and  the  temperature  rose  several  degrees  above 
the  freezing  point.  On  the  shady  side  of  squares  the  fog  then  pro- 
duced between  the  ground  and  10  or  20  feet  above  it  was  so  dense  that 
at  10  a.  m.  a  lamp-post  4 J  yards  distant  was  invisible.  In  an  ordinary 
thick  fog,  such  as  that  of  January  11, 1888,  objects  are  visible  at  thir- 
teen times  that  distance.  Above  the  shallow  stratum  of  ground  fog  the 
air  was  nearly  clear  and  the  smoke  escaped. 

Such  fogs  are  due  partly  to  radiation  into  space,  but  also  largely  to 
the  mixture  of  the  warm  current  with  air  which  has  become  cold  by 
contact  with  the  ground,  and  to  radiation  toward  the  ground. 

All  radiation  fogs  disperse  or  greatly  diminish  when  the  sky  becomes 
clouded  and  reflects  some  of  the  warmth  radiated  from  the  ground. 
Tliey  are  not  formed  under  a  cloudy  sky. 

2.  Fog  is  frequently  produced,  sometimes  on  an  enormous  scale,  cov- 
ering an  area  exceeding  that  of  the  British  Isles,  by  the  mixture  of 
opposite  currents  of  small  velocity.    The  condition  of  atmosphere  often 
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resembles  that  which  produces  haze  in  summer;  a  slow  infiltration  of 
currents  of  different  temperatures  brirgs  different  laminae  into  contact. 
A  cold  earth  and  a  sky  clear  above  the  low  clouds  increase  the  inten- 
sity of  such  a  fog,  but  are  not  necessary  to  its  existence.  A  southerly 
wind  is  too  warm  to  produce  fog  by  itself  unless  it  meets  with  a  cold 
surface,  and  a  northerly  wind  is  too  dry  by  itself  to  be  reduced  below 
the  dew-point.  When,  however,  two  opposite  currents,  one  of  which  is 
colder  than  the  other,  diffuse  into  each  oiher  slowly,  as  when  the  colder 
current  over  an  extensive  area  sinks  into  the  warmer  current  below  it, 
a  fog  may  be  produced  which  is  less  thick  than  a  radiation  fog,  but 
may  continue  with  little  change  through  several  days  and  nights,  and 
commonly  declares  its  character  by  the  height  to  which  it  extends 
and  by  its  moisture.  It  deposits  much  more  moisture  on  trees,  etc., 
than  most  radiation  fogs,  and,  though  no  visible  mist  or  rain  may  fall, 
the  ground  under  trees  often  becomes  very  wet.  Thus  precipitation  of 
moisture  is  increased  in  forests.  In  cold  climates  or  at  high  levels 
every  exposed  object  accumulates  ice.  A  wet  or  mixture  fog  disap- 
pears under  cover,  and  is  thinner  in  large  towus  than  in  the  country, 
for  the  particles  of  which  it  is  composed  are  almost  pure  water  and 
evaporate  when  the  air  is  a  little  raised  in  temperature.  On  moun- 
tains in  Great  Britain  wet  fogs  are  very  common,  and  may  occur  with 
strong  wind;  moisture  or  ice  is  deposited  on  the  windward  side  of  all 
objects.  Continuous  damp  mist  may  be  produced  in  Great  Britain  by 
a  northeast  wind  blowing  beneath  a  damp  southwest  or  south  current, 
and  such  mists  produce  very  disagreeable  weather.  In  September  and 
the  first  half  of  October,  1894,  southern  England  was  immersed  for 
weeks  in  a  mist  so  produced.  The  nortlieast  wind  was  not  of  very 
distant  origin,  and,  not  being  dry,  its  mixture  with  the  very  damp 
southerly  current  overlying  it  produced  dense  mist,  cloud,  and  occa- 
sional rain. 

Many  fogs,  such  as  those  over  rivers  or  valleys,  and  over  the  cold 
ocean  current  near  the  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  are  due  partly  to  mix- 
ture and  partly  to  radiation.  The  sea  fog  originates  in  the  cooling  of 
air  by  contact  with  the  colder  surface  of  water  and  by  mixture  with 
*  the  cold  air  which  lies  near  the  water.  At  many  coast  places  on  a  hot 
summer  day  a  sea  fog  frequently  comes  up  on  a  cool  breeze  which 
mixes  with  the  warm  air  above  it  from  the  land.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  a  sheet  of  water  is  much  warmer  than  the  air  above  it,  a  thick 
mist  or  fog  may  be  formed,  which  is  largely  condensed  steam. 

Fog  is  less  common  in  summer  in  the  interior  of  continents  or  of  large 
islands  than  on  the  coast,  but  in  winter,  o\vin<^  to  the  greater  loss  of 
heat  by  the  surface  of  the  earth  than  by  the  surface  of  the  sea,  fog  is 
more  common  inland.  In  many  countries  in  the  temperate  zone  the 
stratum  of  cloud  or  fog  does  not  lie  often  upon  the  ground,  but  at  a 
height  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet;  the  sky  remains  quiet  and 
overcast  for  days  and  weeks  together.    The  elevation  of  the  cloud. 
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whicli  would  be  fog  on  the  gromul,  depends  on  the  beiglit  at  which  the 
dew-poiut  of  the  air  is  reat'hed,  or  else  on  the  height  of  the  boundaries 
of  a  lower  aud  upper  current  difieriug  in  temperature.  The  lower  air 
is  too  dry  to  ]>6rmit  the  condensation  of  vapor  within  its  borders.  A 
warmer  and  nioister  upper  current  condenses  vapor  by  contact  with 
the  cold  upper  buundnry  of  the  lower  air.  The  cloud  canopy  prevents 
escesaive  loss  of  heat  from  the  surface  of  tlie  earth. 

A  mist,  iu  the  ui^ual  ineuuing  of  the  term,  in  the  name  given  to  very 
smaH  ruin,  or  to  a  cloud  of  which  the  globules  are  targe  enough  to  fall 
jierceptibly.  Near  the  surface  of  the  earth  it  seldom,  if  ever,  grows 
from  radiation  fog  or  from  the  haze  of  aiiticyclonic  conditions,  but 
very  frequently  is  a  result  and  direct  growth  from  wet  or  nn'xtnre  fogs. 
It  may  be  considered  as  fine  rain,  which  falls  from  a  cloud  undergoing 
cooling  and  consequent  aggregation  of  particles.  In  hilly  country 
near  the  sea,  where  the  wind  arrives  after  having  blown  over  a  large 
breadth  of  warm  ocean,  misty  rain  is  very  common. 

At  Kingairloch  the  number  of  dust  particles  was  always  very  low  in 
ench  weather,  showing  that  the  m::yority  were  beiug  used  up  by  the 
iniat.  The  transparency  of  the  air,  or  "visibility,"  bo  often  jneccding 
min  is  due  first  to  the  paucity  of  dust  ])articles  brought  byiin  ocean 
wind  which  is  made  purer  than  it  otherwise  would  be  by  the  clouda 
and  rain  of  the  are^  from  which  it  blows;  secondly,  to  the  homogeneity 
of  the  air  and  the  tendeiuiy  to  form  largo  cloud  globules  or  dro])3  of 
rain  when  near  saturation,  tlie  proportion  of  vapor  to  dust  particles 
being  high. 

In  cjuiet  winter  weatlu-r.  a  Iniig-coTilinued  damp  mist  or  else  a  very 
fine  steady  rain  has,  iu  the  present  writer's  experience  in  England, 
preceded  intense  cold,  and  may  be  supposed  with  great  probability 
to  be  caused  by  the  gradual  descent  of  very  cold  air  upon  the  lower 
strata. 


The  atmosphere  contains  an  immense  number  of  substances  sus- 
pended in  it  in  the  form  of  visible  and  invisible  dust,  but  ordy  a  small 
proportion  of  these  require  attention  as  affecting  human  life.  Deserts, 
dry  aud  sandy  tracts,  and  wind-swept  iitains  yield  a  continual  supply 
of  fine  motes  of  silica,  aluminium  silicate,  calcium  carbonate,  c-alcinm 
phosphate,  etc  Volcanoes  pour  forth  sand,  fine  mud,  sulphur,  sul- 
phuric acid,  silicon  glass,  etc.,  into  tlie  upper  air,  by  which  they  are 
carried  over  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Meteors  and  small  aerolites 
bum  up  us  tbny  daily  pass  through  the  high  and  rare  atmosphere  at 
heights  from  30  to  200  or  even  300  miles,  and  the  products  of  their 
combastioo,  iron  oxide,  magnesia,  silica,  or  other  tine  dust,  fall  in:pal- 
pably  toward  the  ground  Clou<ls  of  unburnt  carbon  perpetually  rise 
from  towns,  factories,  steamships,  and  scattered  houses;  in  nianufac- 
taring  districts  and  towns  particles  of  iron,  steel,  stone,  and  clay  are 
abandant;  bo  are  fragments  of  vegetable  tissue,  cotton,  hair,  wool, 
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skin,  and  starch.  Even  coal  gas,  which  shows  no  smoke  in  its  com- 
bustion, fills  the  air  where  it  is  burnt  with  millions  of  particles  in 
every  cubic  foot.  The  whole  atmosphere  is  pervaded  by  particles  of 
salt  derived  from  the  spray  of  the  seashore  and  of  ocean  waves.  In 
summer,  pollen  seeils,  odors  of  earth,  trees,  flowers,  and  hay,  and  the 
spores  of  an  immense  variety  of  fungi  float  on. every  breeze.  Most  of 
these  have  no  special  interest,  but  some  of  the  spores  and  pollen  are 
capable  of  setting  up  great  irritation  in  the  human  system,  almost 
amounting  to  diseases.  Hay  fever  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  grass 
pollen  on  the  breathing  passages. 

UVINO  GERMS  IN  THB  AIR. 

Much  more  important  are  the  living  germs,  the  microbes,  bacteria, 
fongi,  and  molds,  which  are  found  very  unevenly  distributed,  and 
especially  abundant  at  low  levels  in  populous  places  and  habitations. 
Miquel  found  in  a  cubic  meter  at  Montsonris  Observatory,  near  Paris, 
S5  of  these  organisms  in  spring,  105  in  summer,  142  ia  autumn^  and  49 
in  winter.  On  other  occasions  the  numbers  were  70,  92, 121,  and  53^ 
respectively. 

In  the  Rue  de  Bivoli,  in  Paris,  the  number  was  about  5,500.  In  air 
collected  at  2,000  to  4,000  meters  high  (about  G,300  to  13,000  feet)  no 
bacterium  or  fungus  spore  was  found.  Pasteur  exposed  20  flasks  of 
clear  broth  in  the  open  country  of  Arbois,  20  on  the  Lower  Jura,  and  20 
near  the  Mer  de  Glace,  at  a  height  of  over  6,000  feet.  Of  the  Arbois 
flasks,  8  developed  organisms^  of  the  Jura,  5;  and  of  the  Mer  de  Glace, 
1  only. 

Miquel's  experiments  proved  that  microbes  were  much  more  abun- 
dant in  the  town  than  in  the  country.  In  rooms  the  number  was  eight 
times,  and  in  hospitals  twelve  times  the  number  in  the  open  air.  These 
experiments  refer  to  hospitals  in  Paris  only.  In  hot  countries,  after  a 
prolonged  period  of  dry  hot  weather,  microbes  diminish.  In  M,  Miquel's 
view  the  places  where  there  are  most  microbes  are  centers  of  infectious 
disease;  the  curves  of  mortality  to  a  great  extent  correspond  with  the 
curves  of  the  number  of  microbes  and  follow  them  after  a  short  interval. 
In  1  gram  of  the  dust  of  his  laboratory  be  found  750,000  germs,  and 
in  that  of  a  room  in  Paris  2,100,000.  In  the  air  of  hospitals  microbes 
of  suppuration  have  been  found.  Devergie  found  an  "immenseamounf' 
of  organic  matter  in  the  air  in  the  vicinity  of  a  patient  with  hospital 
gangrene.  Dr.  Dundas  Thompson  found,  in  the  air  of  a  cholera  ward, 
starch,  woolen  fibers,  ei)itheliuin,  fungi,  or  spores  of  fungi,  and  vibriones. 
Scaly  and  small  round  ei)itlielia  are  found  in  most  rooms,  and  in  large 
quantity  in  hospitals.  The  dust  of  a  hospital  ward  at  St.  Louis  con- 
tained 36  to  40  per  cent  of  organic  matter,  largely  epithelium  cells. 
Parkes  similarly  detected  large  quantities  of  epithelium  in  the  air  of 
barracks  and  hospitals.  In  1  gram  of  dried  earth  Miquel  found 
800,000  to  1,000,000  microbes.     Kecent  research  shows  the  number  is 
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especially  great  on  the  sarface  near  dwellings,  and  rapidly  decreases 
with  depth,  so  that  at  I  meter  down  there  are  few.  Ninety  i>er  cent  of 
these  soil  microbes  are  bacteria,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  spores.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  these  may  be  carried  into  the  air,  especially  in 
dry  weather,  as  dnst  by  wind  and  by  evaporative  forces. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  in  a  town  like  London  or  Manchester,  a 
man  breathes  in  daring  ten  hours  37,500,000  spores  and  germs. 

In  Berlin  an  investigator  found  3  colonies  of  bacteria  and  16  molds 
in  25  liters  from  an  open  square,  and  37  colonies  of  bacteria  and  33 
molds  from  a  schoolroom  jast  vacated.  Professor  Tyndall  exposed  for 
a  short  time  27  flasks  containing  an  infasion  of  turnip,  etc.,  to  air  on  a 
ledge  of  rock  above  the  Aletsch  glacier  in  Switzerland,  an  altitude  over 
8,000  feet,  and  then  carried  them  to  a  kitchen  stove  with  a  temperature 
<rf  50O  to  90O  F.  In  the  same  way  23  flasks  were  exposed  to  the  air  of 
a  hayloft  near  the  same  altitude  and  placed  with  the  others  in  the  stove, 
dae  precautions  being  taken  in  all  cases  to  prevent  the  kitchen  air  from 
oontaminating  the  flasks.  Of  the  27  flasks  opened  in  free  air  not  one 
showed  a  sign  of  organic  life;  of  the  23  opened  in  the  hayloft,  21  were 
invaded.  Many  other  experiments  in  London  and  elsewhere  convinced 
bim  that  the  air  of  an  ordinary  room  fiwarms  with  germs  of  life,  and 
that  if  infusions  of  flesh,  fish,  or  vegetable  be  exi)osed  even  for  a  short 
time  to  the  dusty  air  they  become  turbid  and  putrid  within  a  few  days. 
Exposed  for  months  to  air  <^  optically  pure,"  that  is,  deprived  of  dust, 
they  remain  clear  and  sweet  for  months,  in  fact,  do  not  putrefy  at  alU 
Some  of  the  germs  or  spores  in  the  air  have  a  very  remarkable  resisting 
power  and  will  germinate  after  Several  hours'  boiling;  others  are  killed 
in  five  minutes.  The  spores  of  bacillus  subtilis,  which  is  common  in 
hay  or  in  the  air  of  haylofts,  is  not  killed  by  prolonged  boiling.  But 
bacilli  themselves,  which  are  soft  and  unprotected,  are  killed  by  boiling 
water  within  a  few  minutes.  The  small  size  of  the  germs  and  bacilli 
may  be  to  some  degree  realized  when  we  noto  that  iii  Tyndall-s  estima- 
tion the  number  in  a  single  drop  of  turbid  in  fusion  is  probably  500,000,000 
"many  times  multiplied."  The  evaporation  of  sucih  a  drop  would  then 
conceivably  permit  the  launch  into  the  atmosphere  of  more  than  one 
thousand  million  organisms.  The  natural  processes  of  decay  in  most 
places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  must  be  incessantly  nourishing 
immense  numbers  of  microbes  in  very  great  variety,  and  wherever  dry- 
ing or  heating  takes  place  quantities  of  colonies  of  all  sorts  which  can 
flourish  in  daylight  must  be  raised  into  the  air  and  widely  disseminated. 

Percy  Frankland  counted  the  number  of  microbes  fallin^^  on  a  square 
foot  in  one  minute  in  several  situations,  with  the  followin*^:  result: 

Roof  of  Science  Schools,  Kensington,  March 851 

Roof  of  Science  Schools,  Ken8in<;ton,  when  the  wind  waw  niron^j^er 1,  302 

Roof  of  Science  Schools,  Kensington,  after  rain (j()-G6 

Roof  of  Science  Schools,  Kensington,  during  thick  fog 26-32 

Burlington  House,  during  Conversazione 318 

BnrliDgtoD  HoaBe,  on  following  morning 108 
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Natural  History  Museum,  Entrance  Hall,  Whitmonday 1, 755 

Hospital  for  Consumption,  morning 18 

Hospital  for  Consumption,  afternoon 66 

Railway  compartment,  open  window,  4  pi-rsons 395 

Railway  compartment,  window  4  inches  open,  10  persons 3, 120 

In  experiments  made  with  the  object  of  finding  the  nnmber  of 
microbes  in  a  certain  volume  of  air,  lie  found  at  a  height  of  300  feet  on 
Norwich  Cathedral,  only  7  in  2  gallons^  on  the  gravel  near  the  cathe- 
dral, 18;  at  the  top  of  Primrose  Hill,  9;  at  the  foot,  24. 

Dr.  Fischer  found,  in  experiments  made  at  sea,  that  at  120  miles 
from  land,  in  eleven  out  of  twelve  experiments,  the  air  was  quite  free 
from  germs;  that  at  90  miles  from  land,  in  seven  cases  out  of  twelve, 
there  were  germs,  but  very  few.  Practically  it  appears  that  at  120  sea 
miles  distant  from  land  the  air  is  pure  and  free  from  microorganic  life. 

Angus  Smith  roughly  calculated  the  amount  of  organic  matter,  living 
and  dead,  to  weigh,  in  pure  air  on  high  ground,  1  grain  in  209,000  cubic 
feet;  in  a  bedroom,  1  grain  in  64,000  cubic  feet;  in  a  closely  packed 
railway  carriage,  1  grain  in  8,000  cubic  feet. 

He  obtained  some  curious  results  by  shaking  up  air  in  different  places 
with  water.  '  The  air  of  a  cowhouse  gave  an  effect  only  produced  by 
fifty  to  one  hundred  times  the  quantity  of  good  air,  and  contained  a 
mass  of  debris,  hairs,  etc.  The  air  behind  houses  in  streets  was  worse 
than  in  front  of  them. 

Moisture  collected  from  the  air  above  marshes  has  been  found  by 
Italian  observers  to  contain  multitudes  of  seeds  of  algte  and  of  micro- 
scopic infusoria.  The  condensed  dew  exhibits  a  surprising  quantity  of 
spores  and  sporangia. 

Other  observers  agree  in  noting  decaying  organic  matter  in  abun- 
dance, vaporous  and  solid,  together  with  living  minute  forms  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  Hoating  in  the  air;  these  consist  of  alga3,  diatoms, 
fungi,  bacteria,  and  other  microorganisms. 

The  subtilis,  or  hay  bacillus,  is  always-  present  in  the  open  air,  but 
the  ba(;illi  generally  keep  to  low  levels  and  do  not  extend  so  high  as 
the  mold  fungi. 

Cunningham,  at  Calcutta,  found  spores  and  other  cells  constantly 
present  in  the  free  air,  usually  in  considerable  numbers.  The  majority 
were  living,  cai)able  of  growth,  and  seemed  independent  of  moisture 
and  direction  of  wind. 

Mr.  Greenleaf  Tucker  found  that  outside  the  City  Hospital  of  Boston 
10  liters  of  air  contained  on  an  average  10  colonies  of  bacteria,  7  of 
molds,  in  November;  13  of  bacteria  and  3  of  molds  in  January.  The 
number  of  bacteria  was  less  on  rainy  days.  The  h()si)ital  itself  con- 
tained few  bacteria,  owing  to  constant  cure  and  cleanliness,  but  the 
number  was  much  increased  after  sweeping  and  bedmaking. 

Carnelley  found  in  clean  one  roomed  houses  180  bacteria  per  10  liters; 
in  dirty  houses,  410;  in  very  dirty,  930;  in  schools,  from  300  to  1,250, 
according  to  ventilation;  in  the  Itoyal  Inlirmary,  Dundee,  10  to  20, 
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The  ffreaterpirfc  of  the  dust  of  clpiiii  habitiif  ions,  consisting  of  mote 
derived  from  iiiiticral,  vegetable,  aud  iiiiimal  substances,  Las  lit 
niiparent  effect  upon  liealth.    But  it  certainly  tends  to  reduce  vltalnj 
by  some  smalt  atnniuit,  and  gives  extra  work  to  the  breatliing  organs. 
Couseqiieutly,  to  invalids  and  dclittate  persons  it  is  important  to  reduce 
this  dnat  by  all  reasonable  meaus.    A  beam  of  strong  lighf  *^unlight 
or  thi!  electric  lamp,  shoivs  the  air  of  most  inhabited  roc        to  bo  so 
crowded  with  dust  as  to  be  almost  opaque  to  vision,    Aitt       found 
41,000,000  particles  in  the  cubic  inch  in  a  room  where  gas  was         i-" 
Rooms  with  polished  wooden  fltwrs,  painted  hard  plaster,  glazes  j. 
or  wood-paneled  walls,  and  not  containing  fluffy  fabrics,  evolve  m 
less  dust.    They  are  more  hralthy  not  only  on  this  account,  but  c 
because  they  provide  much  less  pabulum  and  protection  for  the  grov 
of  noxious  microorganisms. 

Do  Ohaumont  found  in  the  air  at  Faddington  and  in  University  Col- 
lege llospitiil  particles  composetl  of  the  epidermis  of  hay,  of  i»iue  wood, 
linen,  cotton,  epithelium,  charred  vegetables,  and  minerals. 

TichiKir»e,of  Dublin,  found  iii  a  street  45,3  per  cent  of  organic  matter, 
aud  at  the  toi>  of  a  pillar  '29.1  per  cent.  Most  of  it  was  finely  ground 
manure. 

The  spores  aud  mycelium  of  Aihorum  sckonteinii  aud  of  Tricojihylon 
lnimiinrTiii  have  been  found  in  the  air  of  a  hospital  for  diseases  of  the 
Bkin. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  in  streets,  squares,  courts,  and  gurdens, 
and  the  sweepings  of  dwellings  and  stables,  contain  swarms  of  the 
gL'rms  of  the  bacillus  of  titaiius,  a  disease  fatal  to  man.  Those  chiefly 
iufest  the  droppings  of  various  domestic  animals,  and  may  be  carried 
tLrougb  the  air  to  wounds;  commonly  they  infect  by  contusion  and 
not  throngh  the  air.  Drying,  light,  and  putrefying  matter  do  not  kill 
tlie  bacillus,  nor  does  a  tetnperature  of  80"^  to  90°  C  Tetanus  has 
caused  great  mortality  among  soldiers  who  have  lain  wounded  at  night 
on  the  field  of  battle,  probably  owing  to  the  lifting  of  the  bacillus  by 
emanations  from  the  ground  aud  its  deposit  on  open  wounds. 


Sewer  air  contains  molds,  fungi,  bacteria,  and  animal  and  vegetable 
debris.  The  microbes  do  not  exceed  about  6  per  liter  in  a  good  sewage 
system.  In  ordinary  drains,  however,  tbey  uie  much  more  numerous, 
and  are  borne  into  the  interior  of  bouses  in  company  with  highly 
poisonous  gases.  Tlie  gases  of  seweia  are  snlphuretted  hydrogen, 
ammonium  sulphide,  carbon  bisuli)lii(le,  a  very  little  marsh  gas,  coiu- 
pound  ammonias,  with  traces  of  ptomaines  uud  leucomaines. 

The  air  of  mines  contaius  only  a  few  uioldis,  fungi,  and  bucteriat 
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GROUND  AIR. 

Ground  air  contains  microorganisms  in  abundance,  according  to 
locality  and  conditions,  but  has  hitherto  been  little  examined.  It  con- 
tains an  enormous  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  at  its  maximum 
from  July  to  November.  The  foul  air  of  cesspools  is  sometimes  drawn 
into  houses  through  20  feet  of  earth. 

When  organic  substances  decompose  in  the  air,  they  are  first  attacked 
by  molds,  then  by  bacteria.  These  last  cause  odorous  gases  to  be 
emitted,  which  are  oxidized  by  the  air.  If  the  air  has  access  to  the 
substances,  aerobic  organisms  multiply^  if  only  slight  access,  as  in 
masses  of  filth  in  a  drain,  anaerobic  multiply,  such  as  those  of  putre- 
faction, of  tetanus,  and  of  malignant  oedema. 

ORGANISMS,   ETC.,  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

The  open  air  in  populous  places  contains  much  dust  of  suspended 
matter  and  many  living  organisms.  Debris  from  wool,  silk,  fibers,  hair, 
feather  particles,  dried  epithelial  cells,  epidermic  scales  from  the  skin, 
pus  cells,  pyogenic  microorganisms,  fragments  of  insects,  and  fecal 
particles  are  among  the  former,  and  living  minute  ova  or  infusoria, 
minute  amcBbiform  organisms,  etc.,  which  may  even  grow  in  the  atmos- 
phere, are  among  the  latter.  All  these  are  of  animal  origin.  Of  vege- 
table origin  are  the  following:  Soot,  fibers,  hairs,  cells,  starch,  straw  in 
powder,  spores  of  molds,  fungi,  diatoms,  and  bacteria;  living  pollen 
seeds,  spores  of  fungi,  molds,  diatoms  (which  may  live  and  grow  in 
the  atmosphere),  and,  rarely,  mycelium  of  fungus,  algae,  bacteria,  and 
their  spores.  In  woods  in  September  basidiospores  are  abundant.  Of 
mineral  matter,  sodium  chloride,  or  common  salt,  is  always  present. 

MICROORGANISMS  IN   ROOMS. 

Many  living  microbes  float  in  the  air  of  all  dwelling  houses,  but  in 
rooms  which  are  old,  overcrowded,  and  dirty,  the  numbers  are  very 
much  higher.  These  come  for  the  most  part  from  the  sides  and  floor, 
and  not  from  persons,  but  they  are  much  more  numerous  when  the  dust 
is  disturbed  than  when  the  room  has  been  quiet  for  a  short  time.  In 
schools,  large  numbers  of  microbes  find  a  nidus  under  and  between 
the  boards  of  the  floor  if  these  are  not  close-joined.  Bacteria  chiefly 
abound,  but  many  mold  and  yeast  fungi  are  also  present.  The  latter 
belong  more  to  the  external  air,  the  bacteria  to  the  internal  air,  and 
since  the  bacteria  are  the  heaviest,  the  air  of  a  room  which  is  left  quiet 
contains  a  preponderance  of  molds  and  yeasts.  Pathogenic  or  disease 
germs  are  nourished  to  a  great  extent  by  the  floors  and  walls  of  rooms, 
and  for  this  reason  the  material  should  be  smooth  and  easily  washed. 
In  schools  and  places  which  are  frequently  crowded,  cleansing  should 
be  frequent,  and  no  opportunity  of  extensive  growth  of  bacterial  col- 
onies should  be  tolerated.  An  inquiry  into  the  relative  impurity  of  air 
in  differently  constructed  buildings  would  be  useful. 
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The  clothes  of  scholars  should  be  clean  and  washable,  aud  there 
should  be  no  crowding  together  in  tlie  claims  rooms. 


Sewer  air  in  sewers  of  good  construction,  in  good  order,  and  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  contains  very  few  living  organisms  discoverable  by 
tLe  usual  methods.  Microbes  are  not  easily  given  off  Ironi  sewage 
auless  it  be  iu  a  state  of  fermentation,  and  those  which  escape  soon 
attach  themselves  to  the  wet  surfaces  of  the  sewer  and  drains.  Tet 
there  may  be  microorganisms  which  are  not  capable  of  cultivation 
and  obser^'ation  by  means  hitherto  tried,  but  which  are  the  agents 
concerned  in  the  putrefactive  and  disease-causing  changes  set  up  iu 
organic  substances  exposed  to  sewer  air. 

Moreover,  the  presence  of  a  very  few  pathogenic  microbes  may  be 
Bnflicient,  when  inhaled  with  the  noxions  gases  iu  which  they  float,  to 
Bet  up  typhoid  and  other  dangerous  disorders. 

It  is  well  to  guard  against  the  assumption  that  negative  evidence 
proves  anything  in  these  cases.  The  bacilli  or  organisms  of  smallpox, 
measles,  whooping  cough,  malaria,  etc.,  are  either  undiscovered  or  very 
difficult  to  see  and  to  identify.  Drinking  water  which  may  be  clear, 
bright,  and  pronounced  by  microscopic  analysis  to  be  i)ure  aud  excel- 
lent, may  poisou  by  the  invisible  germs  of  typhoid  which  it  contains. 
Analysis  of  water  and  of  air  is  sometimes  a  less  trustworthy  arbiter 
than  the  senses,  or  than  knowledge  of  suspicious  circumstances. 

Often  a  family  lives  in  a  badly  drained  bouse  for  a  long  time  without 
suffering  iinythiiitr  worse  than  headarlies,  diarrliea,  sore  throat,  or  loss 
of  appetite.  These  ailments  may  be  due  either  to  habitual  inhalation 
of  the  poisonous  gases,  or  to  the  gases  joined  with  slightly  virulent 
microbes.  Depressed  vitality  gives  a  strong  presumption,  if  other 
conditions  are  wholesome,  that  drain  air  enters  the  house. 

When  drains  and  sewers  are  out  of  order,  or  fermentation  is  going 
on,  or  where  there  is  old  sediment,  it  is  probable  that  a  large  number 
of  microbes  of  a  disease- producing  kind  are  evolved  and  carried  by  the 
gases  and  aJr  into  houses.  The  process  of  decomposition  and  fermen- 
tfttiou  sets  free  small  bubbles  of  gas  in  the  liquid  and  on  the  wet  snrface, 
and  these  bubbles  in  bursting  scatter  a  number  of  small  particles  into 
the  air.  The  force  with  which  liquid  jtarticles  are  scattered  upward 
maybe  observed  in  the  breaking  of  minute  bubbles  such  as  those 
vbich  rise  to  the  surface  of  a  glass  of  effervescing  water.  Experi- 
ments on  various  drying  and  putrefying  liquids  couhi  hardly  fail  to 
fornish  interesting  results.  There  seems  to  be  great  probability  that 
bacteria  or  their  spores  are  thrown  in  quantities  into  the  air  from 
viscons  putrefying  or  fermenting  liquids.  Certainly  a  fermenting 
brewer's  vat  scatters  multitudes  of  yeast  germs  into  the  airj  aud  the 
ease  seems  strictly  comparable. 
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VAPOR  AND   ORGANIC   MATTER  FROM   LIVING  BODIES. 

The  lungs  and  skin  together  give  off  about  30  ounces  of  vapor  in  the 
day,  or  about  550  grains  an  hour,  enough  to  saturate  about  90  cubic 
feet  of  air  at  63°  F.  Estimates  naturally  differ  as  to  average  amounts, 
but  Professor  Foster  states  that  the  water  given  off  from  the  lungs  in 
the  day  is  about  1.5  pounds  and  from  the  skin  2.5  pounds.  Vapor  in  a 
room  ought  not  to  exceed  4.7  grains  per  cubic  foot  at  63°  F.,  or  5  grains 
at  65^.  This  vapor  is  practically  not  pure,  for  it  is  associated  with 
minute  portions  of  organic  gases  and  solids,  and  condenses  with  them 
upon  the  walls,  ceiling,  and  furniture,  whence  it  emerges  again  with 
organic  dust  when  these  are  warmer  than  the  air  of  the  room. 

Organic  matter  is  given  off  from  the  lungs  and  skin,  of  which  neither 
the  exact  amount  nor  the  composition  has  been  hitherto  ascertained. 
The  quantity  is  certainly  very  small,  but  of  its  importance  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  It  darkens  sulphuric  acid,  decolorizes  permanganate  of 
potash,  and  makes  pure  water  offensive  when  drawn  through  it.  Col- 
lected from  the  air  by  condensation  of  vapor  in  a  hospital,  it  is  found 
to  blacken  platinum  and  to  yield  ammonia;  it  is  therefore  nitrogenous 
and  oxidizable.  It  has  a  very  fetid  smell  and  is  only  slowly  oxidized 
by  fresh  air.  It  is  molecular  or  particulate;  it  contains  epithelium  and 
fatty  matter  from  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  sometimes  effluvia  from 
the  stomach.  Damp  walls,  moist  paper,  wool,  and  feathers  are  capable 
of  largely  attracting  or  absorbing  it.  Experiment  shows  that  it  bears 
a  nearly  constant  proportion  to  the  carbon  dioxide  in  inhabited  rooms, 
so  that  this  gas  is  conveniently  taken  as  an  indicator  of  the  amount  of 
the  organic  matter  iu  the  air.  Since  this  organic  matter  has  been  proved 
to  bo  highly  poisonous,^  eveu  apart  from  carbon  dioxide  and  vapor,  we 
may  safely  infer  that  much  of  the  mischief  resulting  from  the  inspira- 
tion of  rebreathed  air  is  due  to  the  special  poisons  exhaled  from  the 
body,  their  fatal  effect  being  accelerated  by  the  depression  of  vitality 
caused  by  the  gaseous  products  of  respiration  and  by  the  want  of 
oxygen.  Air  thus  organically  vitiated  and  confined  in  places  long 
inhabited,  which  are  subject  to  continual  condensation  on  their  sur- 
faces, without  proj)er  cleansing,  appears  to  i)lay  a  very  large  i>art  in 
the  propagation  of  disease  in  man  and  animals. 

The  quantity  of  particulate  organic  matter  given  off  has  been  esti- 
mated at  30  to  40  grains  for  each  adult.  This  is  certainly  suflScient 
for  the  nutriment  and  sustenance  of  a  very  large  number  of  micro- 
organisms, which  may  grow,  in  the  presence  of  moisture,  upon  it  and 
upon  other  dust  deposited  upon  the  walls,  floor,  and  ceiling.  Water 
through  which  breath  has  been  passed,  and  kept  at  rather  a  high 
temperature,  gives  off  an  unpleasant  smell,  and  i)utrefaction  is  set  uj).^ 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  delinitely  ascertained  whether  the  breath  and 


*  Dr.  A.  Ransonie  and  others. 
'Carpenter;  Douglas  (ialton. 
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skin  actually  and  normally  emit  in  good  health  living  microorganisms, 
either  pathogenic  or  harmless,  but  the  probability  is  considerable  when 
we  remember  that  the  mouth  and  air  passages  are  inhabited  by  various 
species,  and  that  warm  evaporating  surfaces  exercise  a  repulsive  force 
on  minute  particles.  Foster  states  that  the  aqueous  product  from  the 
breath  is  very  apt  to  putrefy  rapidly,  owing  to  the  presence  of  micro- 
organisms. It  is  not  generally  assumed,  however,  that  living  microbes 
are  exhaled  to  an  appreciable  extent.  The  subject  is  an  important 
one  and  demands  inquiry,  but  the  ultra  microscopic  minuteness  of  the 
germs  may  defeat  direct  observation.  As  to  the  frequent  emission  of  a 
dea<lly  particulate  poison,  however,  no  doubt  whatever  can  exist.^  It 
is  a  dangerous  and  peruicious  element  in  all  aggregations,  and,  com- 
bined with  carbon  dioxide,  produces,  when  in  moderate  quantity,  depres- 
sion, headache,  sickness,  and  other  ailments;  when  in  large  quantity, 
as  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  and  in  various  prisons  of  which  there 
is  record,  rapid  death  in  the  majority  and  fever  in  the  survivors.  Its 
action  ui)on  the  development  of  living  germs  when  deposited  upon 
outside  objects  has  not  been  ascertained.  Probably  it  may  be  favor- 
able to  some  and  unfavorable  to  others.  Some  of  the  most  deadly 
human  and  animal  diseases  certainly  are  capable  of  virulent  growth  in 
their  presence,  and  of  passing  more  easily  in  a  potent  condition  through 
air  in  which  they  are  abnormally  concentrated. 

ORGANIC   KMAXAT10N8  KlIOM   THE   SICK. 

Hospitals,  when  not  well  ventilated,  contain  a  very  large  quantity  of 
organic  matter  floating  in  the  air  and  deposited  on  walls  and  floors. 
This  gives  rise,  in  the  most  impure  air,  to  hospital  gangrene  and  ery- 
sipelas, increases  the  severity  of  many  diseases,  and  prolongs  conva- 
lescence. Gangrene  having  once  api)eared,  is  very  diflBcult  to  get  rid 
of.  Thorough  ventilation  and  hygiene  of  the  building  where  the  sick 
are  received  and  treated  prevents  these  evils  from  arising. 

ORGANIC  EMANATIONS  FROM  THE   SKIN. 

Sweat  contains  salt,  lactate,  butyrate,  and  acetate  of  ammonium ;  cal- 
cic x)hosphate,  ferric  oxide,  volatile  fatty  acids,  e.  g.,  sometimes  valeri- 
anic and  caproic  acid,  and  sometimes  leucin.  Perspiration  gives  oflf 
into  the  air  a  large  quantity  of  vapor,  about  2  pounds  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  and  a  little  over  1  per  cent  of  this  quantity  of  solid  organic 
matter.  Fatty  acids,  inorganic  salts,  neutral  salts,  ammonia,  and  par- 
ticles of  epidermis  are  constantly  passing  from  the  skin  into  the  air. 
In  the  sick  the  matter  emanating  from  the  skin  is  ofteji  largely 
increased  and  is  very  off*ensive. 

'Some  recent  experiments  of  Smith  and  Haldane  seem  to  show  that  carbon  dioxide 
18  the  only  element  of  mischief^  but  the  conditions  of  ordinary  life  are  so  various  and 
BO  difficnlt  to  imitate  in  experimental  investigation  that  the  inquiry  needs  to  be 
widely  ezteDded* 
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The  poisonoas  matter  emanating  from  the  skin  of  healthy  people 
and  animals,  if  thrown  back  upon  the  body  by  accidental  or  artificial 
means,  causes  death  in  a  short  time,  not  only  in  the  case  of  rebreathing, 
but  in  cases  where  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  stopped,  as  by  gold  leaf  or 
plaster  of  paris.  Sheep  have  died  in  large  numbers  after  being  dipped 
in  a  resinous  comx)ound.  The  poison  returned  upon  the  body  by  the 
stoppage  of  the  pores  by  finely  divided  soot  may  be  a  cause  of  the 
excess  of  cancer  in  chimney  sweeps.  Dirty  bedding  used  after  having 
been  rolled  up  for  two  months  has  given  fever. 

The  relation  of  the  organic  matter  of  respiration  to  disease  can  not  be 
doubted,  and,  indeed,  it  seems  probable  that  much  of  the  mortality  of 
infant  and  adult  life  may  be  due  to  the  rebreathing  of  i>oison  excreted 
by  breath  and  skin.  These  are  known  to  be,  mediately  or  even  some- 
times directly,  a  great  cause  of  consumption,  pneumonia,  and  bronchi- 
tis. The  recent  experiments  on  the  development  of  typhoid  fever  by 
the  respiration  of  sewer  gas  lead  naturally  to  the  inference  that  other 
I)oisons  besides  that  of  sewer  gas  may  play  a  very  important  part  in 
laying  the  system  open  to  the  attack  of  disease  germs  either  from 
within  or  from  without  the  body.  The  chemistry  of  the  expired  breath 
deserves  full  investigation  in  many  different  cases  and  circumstances. 

Gaseous  emanations  from  sewers,  drains,  cesspools,  and  foul  refuse 
cause  diarrhea,  vomiting,  and  prostration,  or  a  low  state  of  health. 
Children  are  more  susceptible  than  adults,  and  when  they  breathe  the 
gases  largely  diluted  may  suffer  from  languor,  sore  throat,  and  diar- 
rhea. These  results  may  be  due  simply  to  chemical  or  inorganic  poi- 
soning. Where  the  specific  organism  is  present,  typhoid,  epidermic 
diarrhea,  or  diphtheria  may  result.  Well  managed  sewage  farms  do 
not  seem  to  cause  illness  in  their  neighborhood.  Sodden  and  neglected 
farmyards,  on  the  other  hand,  are  both  common  and  pernicious.  A 
great  deal  of  illness,  affecting  both  man  and  animals,  arises  from  them. 
Thus  ''circulation,"  as  in  sewage  farms,  versus  "stagnation,"  as  in  farm- 
yards, shows  its  great  superiority,  even  where  other  circumstances  are 
apparently  adverse. 

The  air  close  to  certain  crowded  burial  grounds  has  had  a  very  bad 
eftect  on  people  living  near  them  5  it  has  greatly  aggravated  any  disease 
from  which  they  suffered. 

The  effluvia  from  decomposing  corpses  produces  dysentery,  diarrhea, 
or  a  low  fever,  and  in  some  circumstances  diseases  of  a  more  severe 
character. 

BULPHURIC  AND  HYDROCHLORIC  ACIDS. 

Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  exist  to  a  small  amount  in  the  atmos- 
phere, but  are  not  easily  discovered  except  when  brought  down  to  the 
ground  dissolved  in  mist  or  rain.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  one  of  the  most 
soluble  gases  known,  water  at  ordinary  temperature  absorbing  five 
hundred  times  its  volume.  At  Eothamsted,  about  23  miles  from  Lon- 
don^ the  sulphates  in  rain  were  0.0027  in  the  summer  and  0.0032  in  the 
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winter;  the  chlorides  were  mach  less  iu  sammer  than  in  winter.  The 
average  of  sulphates  in  a  certain  period  of  thirteen  months  was  0.004, 
of  chlorides  0,0033.  Seven  samples  collected  near  Horsham,  in  Sussex, 
gave  sulphates  0.0048,  chlorides  0.0041.  A  sample  collected  on  Dart- 
moor during  a  gale  from  the  southwest  gave  the  following  results: 
Sulphates  0.0005,  chlorides  0.0087.  Proximity  to  the  sea  evidently 
increases  the  chlorides  and  reduces  the  sulphates.  At  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  in  central  London,  the  sulphates  were  0.0388,  the  chlorides 
0.0170,  and  the  amounts  were  greater  iu  summer  than  in  winter.  The 
quantities  of  these  impurities  in  the  air  of  a  large  town  are  much  above 
the  average  of  the  country.  The  rain  does  not  give  acid  reaction,  but 
wherever  it  is  contaminated  with  soot  it  becomes  distinctly  acid  after  a 
few  hours.  Soot,  then,  being  acid  and  becoming  moistened  by  rain, 
must  play  an  imi>ortant  part  in  the  corrosion  of  buildings  and  other 
materials  on  which  it  has  been  deposited.  Experiments  were  made  by 
Dr.  Bussell  by  means  of  a  conical  vessel  filled  with  ice,  to  ascertain  the 
amounts  of  impurities  condensed  from  air  in  London.  The  results  were 
remarkable;  sulphates  0.1344,  chlorides  0.0506,  ammonia  0.006;  and  in 
fogs  the  amounts  were  0.2480  sulphates,  0.1215  chlorides. 

ABSENJOU8  ACID  IN  RAIN. 

A  gallon  of  rain  in  the  city  of  London  has  been  found  to  contain 
0.00O21  grain  of  arsenious  acid. 

AMMONIA  IN  THE  AIR. 

Ammonia  is  always  present  in  tlie  air  in  minute  traces,  either  free  or 
combined.  It  is  a  chemical  compound  of  14  parts  by  weight  of  nitro- 
gen and  3  of  hydrogen,  and  arises  from  the  decomposition  of  organic 
matter.  It  is  lighter  than  air  in  the  proportion  of  8.5  to  11.47.  Although 
the  quantity  rarely  exceeds  3 J  parts  in  10,000,000  of  air,  this  is  suffi- 
cient to  be  of  very  high  importance  to  the  growth  of  vegetation,  for  the 
gas  is  soluble  to  quite  an  extraordinary  amount  in  water,  and  is  thus 
coDtinually  being  brought  down  from  the  atmosphere  in  rain  and  dew. 
Brandos  found,  by  evaporation  of  rain,  in  each  million  kilograms  from 
8  (May)  to  65  (January)  kilograms  of  residue,  of  which  ammonia 
salts  formed  a  considerable  portion.*  Eain,  according  to  Eoussingault, 
contains  about  three-fourths  of  a  milligram  of  ammonia  i)er  liter,  equal 
to  7  kilograms  per  hectare  per  annum.  De\v  contains  about  6  milli- 
grams, equal  to  about  29  kilograms  per  hectare  per  annum;  fog,  about 
50  milligrams,  and  in  Paris,  138  milligrams.  Water  dissolves  from 
700  to  1,000  times  its  volume  of  ammonia,  according  to  the  temperature. 
Bepresenting  the  quantity  of  ammonia  in  rain  at  Yalentia,  in  Western 
Ireland,  by  1,  the  quantity  inland  in  England  was  5.94,  at  Glasgow 
50.55.  The  albuminoid  ammonia  was:  Valentia  1,  Manchester  7.38, 
London  6.23. 

*  Pierre. 
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In  summer  the  amount  in  the  air  is  highest,  in  winter  lowest.  In 
large  coal-burning  towns  it  is  considerably  more  abundant  than  in  the 
country,  and  is  deposited  with  carbonaceous,  sulphurous,  and  organic 
matter  on  exposed  surfaces  during  the  prevalence  of  fogs.  Foggy  air 
ill  these  towns  contains  an  excess  of  sulphates  and  chlorides,  but  a 
still  greater  excess  of  organic  matter  and  ammonia  salts,  often  double 
the  normal.  The  ammonia  contained  in  the  deposit  on  glass  roofs  in 
Chelsea  and  Kew  after  fogs  was  respectively  1.4  and  1.1  per  cent.  The 
processes  of  combustion,  both  in  manufiictories  and  in  domestic  fires, 
of  coal  and  of  coal  gas,  give  rise  to  ammonia. 

Only  traces  of  ammonia  are  evolved  from  the  lungs,  and  a  little  from 
the  skin  and  in  perspiration. 

The  smell  of  ammonia  is  distinguishable  in  most  stables,  but  where 
strong  we  may  be  sure  that  ventilation  is  deficient.  Main  streets, 
especially  where  wooden  pavements  jire  used,  often  smell  offensively  of 
ammonia;  on  still,  dry  days  the  ammoniacal  dust  is  thick  in  the  air, 
and  in  windy  weather  is  blown  about  in  clouds.  Analysis  has  shown 
that  95  per  cent  of  the  dust  from  wooden  pavements  in  main  London 
thoroughfares,  consists  of  horse  dung.  This  is  breathed  into  the  lungs 
and  often  produces  sore  eyes  and  sore  throat.  Such  pavements  should 
either  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  throughout  the  day  or  be  properly 
watered,  in  order  to  reduce  harmful  dust,  and  an  occasional  coating  of 
tar  would  not  only  prevent  the  emanation  of  noxious  matter,  but  would 
preserve  the  wood. 

Ammonia,  being  everywhere  present  in  the  air  and  extremely  soluble 
in  water,  may  truly  be  said  to  be  attached  to  all  exposed  surfaces  where 
moisture  is  also  i)resent5  in  the  neighborhood  of  human  habitations 
and  decaying  animals  or  vegetable  matter  it  has  been  found  on  all 
objects;  in  a  room,  if  a  perfectly  clean  glass  be  suspended,  traces  of  it 
appear  after  an  hour  and  a  half.  Evolved  in  small  quantities  from  the 
skin  and  lungs,  it  must  be  deposited  with  condensed  vapors  on  the 
walls,  ceilings,  and  floors  of  dwelling  houses. 

NITRIC   ACID   IN   THE  AIR. 

Nitric  acid  also  pervades  the  air  in  minute  quantity,  and,  with  ammo- 
nia, plays  a  great  part  in  the  development  of  i)lants.  It  results  partly 
fi*om  the  combination  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  caused 
by  thunder  storms  and  partly  by  the  oxidation  in  loamy  soil  of  the 
ammonia  of  decomposing  organic  matter.  It  seems  probable  that  many 
forms  of  bacteria  or  molds  may  be  favored  in  their  growth  by  the 
presence,  with  moisture,  of  these  two  nitrogenous  substances.  Within 
human  habitations,  cow  sheds,  etc.,  we  must  regard  the  walls,  and  all 
surfaces  as  covered  with  a  thin  top  dressing  of  moist  organic  dust  and 
ammonia.  Within  the  soil  ammonia  appears  to  be  oxidized  to  nitrites 
by  one  set  of  microorganisms,  while  another  set  oxidizes  nitrites  to 
nitrates.    To  the  latter  the  presence  of  ammonia  is  a  hindrance. 
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LOCAL  QASKOnS    IMPUBITIE8— SULPHURETED    HYDROGEN — SEWER    AND   DRAIK  AIB. 

When  certain  animal  and  vegetable  matter  undergoes  decay,  the 
small  quantity  of  salphur  which  it  contains  combines  with  hydrogen 
and  forms  the  gas,  snlphoreted  hydrogen,  which,  even  in  mere  traces, 
is  very  offensive  to  the  sense  of  smell.  It  also  forms  some  offensive 
organic  sulphides.  The  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  set  free  often  bears 
with  it  germs  of  disease,  so  that  it  has  been  treated  as  a  danger  signaL 
Drain  or  sewer  air,  however,  does  not  always  contain  the  gas  in  appre- 
ciable amount,  when  dangerous  germs  are  being  given  off,  and  the 
iaint  smell  of  an  old  filth  deposit  may  exceed  in  morbific  effects  the 
unpleasant  odor  of  fresh  putrefactive  processes.  Kor  does  sewer  air, 
even  if  it  be  poisonous,  often  contain  virulent  germs  of  disease.  Dogs 
and  horses  are  rapidly  prostrated  by  1.25  to  4  volumes  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen  per  1,000  of  air,  but  men  can  breathe  a  larger  quantity.  In 
large  doses,  nausea,  headache,  convulsions;  in  small  doses,  low  febrile 
symptoms  follow  its  inhalation.  The  frequent  inhalation  of  small  doses 
produces  chronic  poisoning;  1  per  cent  is  at  once  destructive  of  life. 

The  air  over  some  of  the  most  pestilential  marshes  in  Italy  contains 
an  onusually  large  quantity  of  the  gas.  In  mines  it  produces  convul- 
sive,  narcotic,  and  tetanic  symptoms. 

SULPHUROUS  ACID. 

Sulphurous  acid  in  the  air  of  cotton  and  worsted  manufactories  appar- 
ently tends  to  produce  bronchitis  and  anaemia.  It  destroys  vegetation 
in  the  neighborhood  of  copper  works. 

CARBURETED  HYDROGEN. 

Carbureted  hydrogen,  breathed  in  small  quantities,  as  in  the  air  of 
some  mines,  does  not  seem  to  cause  ill  effects,  and  experiment  has 
shown  that  for  a  short  time  it  can  be  breathed  in  the  proportion  of  one 
yolome  to  four  of  air. 

HYDROCHLORIC  ACID. 

Hydrochloric  acid  vapor  is  very  irritating  to  the  lungs.  In  some 
processes  of  making  steel  this  gas,  with  sulphurous  and  nitrous  acids 
and  chlorine,  cause  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  destruction  of  lung  tissue, 
and  eye  diseases  among  the  workers.  It  destroys  vegetation  for  a  long 
distance  when  given  off  in  large  quantities  from  manufactories. 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE. 

Carbon  bisulphide  vapor,  given  off  in  vulcanized  india-rubber  facto- 
ries, produces,  in  those  exposed  to  it,  headache,  giddiness,  pains  in  the 
Hnibs,  nervous  depression  or  excitement,  and  complete  loss  of  appetite. 

Carbon  monoxide  is  a  very  poisonous  gas  arising  from  the  consump- 
tion of  coal,  coke,  coal  gas,  and  especially  charcoal.  Less  than  0.5  per 
cent  is  fatal  to  animals.    Fatal  consequences  from  the  use  of  charcoal 

Btoves  where  ventilation  is  defective  are  common  in  some  countries. 
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Carbonic  oxide  is  given  off  by  iron  works,  brick  fields,  copper  furnaces, 
and  cement  works.  It  is  dangerously  present  in  the  cheap  illuminat- 
ing gas  known  as  <' water  gas.^ 

ORGANIC  VAPORS. 

Organic  vapors  of  various  comi)osition  are  given  off  by  marshes,  wet 
forest  ground,  ^'made  soil,"  soil  containing  organic  matter  under  warm 
sand,  and  by  many  manufactories  for  the  conversion  of  animal  refuse, 
etc.  The  efiSuvia  from  tanneries,  glue  and  soap  works,  slaughter- 
houses, pigstyes,  etc.,  are  apt  to  lower  the  health  of  people  living 
near  them  and  to  aggravate  disease. 

SOLID  ARTIFICIAL  IMPURITIES. 

Many  severe  forms  of  disease,  especially  of  the  respiratory  organs^ 
are  caused  by  the  dust  inhaled  in  various  trades  and  occupations. 
These  are  generally  proportionate  to  the  sharpness  and  angularity  ot 
the  dust  and  its  quantity.  Coal  dust  is  among  the  least  harmful. 
Among  lead  miners,  bronchitis  and  leadx)oiBoning;  in  copper  mines, 
gastric  disorders;  in  pottery  works,  in  stone  cutting,  steel  grinding,  in 
flax  and  cotton  factories,  in  shoddy  works,  and  in  metal  polishing,  lung 
diseases  are  common,  and  the  death  rate  is  high. 

Thus  the  comparative  mortality  of  file  makers  was  300  compared  with 
108,  that  of  gardeners;  of  earthenware  .makers  314,  compared  with 
139,  that  of  grocers;  of  cutlers  and  scissors  makers  229,  compared  with 
129,  that  of  paper  makers.  The  dust  of  soft  woods  and  of  flour  seems 
to  have  little  bad  effect. 

As  regards  phthisis  and  lung  diseases  the  figures  of  several  trades 
are  as  follows,  when  compared  with  fishermen,  100:  Carpenters,  170; 
bakers,  201;  cotton  workers,  274;  file  makers,  396;  stone  and  slate 
quarrymen,  294;  pottery  makers,  565;  northern  coal  miners,  166.  The 
injuriousness  of  the  dust  in  cotton  mills  is  increased  by  the  use  of 
mineral  substances  for  sizing.  The  mortality  of  cutlers,  etc.,  from 
these  diseases  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  fishermen  from  all  causes 
put  together,  including  accidents.  The  comparative  exemption  of  col- 
liers in  well-ventilated  coal  mines  deserves  investigation,  for  there 
would  appear  to  be  some  ground  for  the  supposition  that  it  may  be 
owing  to  an  inhibitive  action  of  this  particular  dust  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  tuberculosis;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  simply  through 
living  in  fairly  good  air  of  an  even  temperature,  where  the  specific 
germs  of  phthisis  are  few  or  absent.  The  homes  of  the  men  are  gen- 
erally comfortable,  and  much  larger  fires  are  kept  \i\}  than  in  the  south, 
so  that  their  rooms  are  dry  and  well  ventilated. 
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Past  II. — Glihate,  Am,  and  Health* 

:malabious  and  infectious  diseases:  their  connection  with 
and  destruction  by  the  atmosphere  —  the  influence  of 

climate  on  NATIONAL   HEALTH. 

• 

The  spreadiDg,  infections,  or  epidemic  diseases  in  the  animal  world 
and  in  mankind  depend  to  a  very  great  extent  npon  aerial  influences.^ 
Microscopic  fongi  or  microbes,  the  prime  causes  of  these  disorders,  are 
sensitive  to  dryness,  moistore,  heat,  cold,  and  sunlight,  and  a  study  of 
their  relations  to  the  atmosphere  has  led  and  will  lead  to  results  of  the 
very  highest  importance  to  human  welfare.  Many  of  them  reach  the 
living  body,  upon  which  they  lodge,  through  the  air;  many  are  partly 
nourished  outside  the  body  by  the  gases  and  moisture  which  the  air 
brings  to  the  seat  of  their  growth.  But  as  a  whole  the  pure  atmosphere 
works  energetically  and  unceasingly  for  their  destruction;  dry  air  and 
sunlight  deprive  moat  species  of  disease  organisms  of  their  vitality. 
This  great  generalization  may  best  be  appreciated  by  a  brief  review 
of  the  principal  endemic,  epidemic,  and  pandemic  maladies  to  which 
the  human  race  is  subject,  dealing  especially  with  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  developed,  restrained,  diffused,  or  annihilated  by  the  qualities 
of  the  air. 

Microbes  have  been  divided  into  two  main  classes,  aerobic  and 
anaerobic,  the  first  growing  best  in  the  presence  of  air  and  the  second 
growing  best  in  substances  and  in  positions  to  which  free  air  has  no 
access. 

Some  of  the  first  class,  such  as  the  hay  bacillus  (subtilis),  grow  best 
only  with  a  copious  supply  of  air;  some  grow  better  when  the  air  sup- 
ply is  not  large  than  when  free  air  is  admitted;  some  of  the  second 
class  can  grow  in  the  absence  of  free  air,  but  thrive  more  when  some 
air  is  admitted;  and  others,  which  are  fully  anaerobic,  grow  only  when 
free  air  or  oxygen  is  shut  off.  Examples  of  these  last  are  the  bacillus 
of  symptomatic  anthrax,  of  tetanus,  and  of  the  malignant  cBdema  of 
Koch. 

A  large  class  of  bacilli  or  bacteria  are  killed  by  dry  air,  by  light,  by 
artificial  heat,  and  by  prolonged  intense  cold,  but  are  capable,  when 
adverse  influences  act  upon  them,  as  by  deficiency  or  inapi)ropriate- 
ness  of  the  nutritive  medium,  of  forming  spores,  minute  germs  which 
are  scattered  abroad  in  a  condition  of  far  stronger  defense,  and  capable 
of  resisting  for  some  considerable  time  prolonged  exposure  to  sun- 
light and  even  to  boiling  water,  to  drying,  to  various  antiseptic  chem- 
icals, and  to  any  possible  natural  cold.  The  si)ore-bearing  faculty 
belongs  to  a  variety  of  species  of  bacilli,  both  pathogenic  and  harmless. 

»"Tbe  atmosphere  is  the  most  universal  medium  or  vehiclo"  of  their  poiscms  to 
tbe  breathing  organs  and  intestines.  (Professor  Corfield,  medical  officer  of  St* 
Qeorge's,  Hanover  Square,  London.} 
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Spore  formation  takes  place  at  temperatures  between  16^  and  45^  0., 
and  these  are  in  general  the  extreme  limits.  Bacilli  which  do  not 
form  spores — ^for  instance,  those  of  typhoid  fever,  glanders,  and  fowl 
cholera — are  easily  killed  outside  the  body  by  a  number  of  natural  and 
artificial  agencies.  Among  these  agencies  the  most  efficacious  are 
drying,  exposure  to  dry  air  and  oxygen,  high  temx>^rature,  sunlight, 
tbe  presence  of  other  species  of  microbes,  the  x>oisons  evolved  by 
themselves  or  by  other  species,  cold  weather,  exhaustion  of  their 
appropriate  nutriment,  and  various  inimical  substances  which  inhibit 
growth  or  actually  kill.  In  the  very  fatal  diseases  of  cattle  known  as 
anthrax,  and  when  transferred  to  mankind,  as  wool  sorter's  disease,  the 
bacilli  which  infect  the  blood  of  the  dead  animal  are  killed  by  mere 
drying,  without  exposure  to  air;  but  if  the  blood  be  for  some  little  time 
exposed  to  the  air,  spores  are  formed  which  may  remain  ui>on  the  pas- 
ture, or  upon  wool,  or  hides,  or  elsewhere,  and  infect  fresh  cattle  or 
human  beings  at  some  distant  date.  The  putrefactive  process  in  the 
carcass  also  kills  the  bacilli,  but  will  not  kill  the  spores  if  these  are 
allowed  to  be  formed. 

Antlirax  is  known  to  be  in  many  cases  communicated  through  the 
air  from  one  animal  to  another  or  to  man,  and  among  wool  sorters, 
butchers,  and  others  enters  the  body  through  a  wound,  or  by  the  lungs, 
or  by  the  alimentary  canal. 

Spore  formation  is  generally  favored  by  a  copious  supply  of  oxygen. 
It  is  a  process  by  which  the  degeneration  and  destruction  which  takes 
place  in  a  colony  of  nonspore-bearing  bacilli  is  prevented,  and  by  which 
the  seeds  are  set  adrift,  to  be  planted  and  grow  again  into  bacilli  in 
more  favorable  surroundings. 

The  process  of  growth  from  a  spore  into  a  bacillus  has  been  experi- 
mentally observed  in  favorable  conditions  to  be  completed  in  periods 
varying  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours.  The  bacillus  introduced  into 
an  appropriate  medium  multiplies  by  fission  at  an  enormous  rate,  so 
that,  for  instance,  248  microbes  of  the  pathogenic  species  Staphylococcus 
pyogenes  aureus  in  a  cubic  centimeter  increased  to  20,000,000  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  20,000  bacilli  of  fowl  cholera  multiplied  in  the  blood  of 
a  rabbit  to  about  1,200,000,000  in  twenty  hours. 

Microbes  vary  greatly  in  size  not  only  between  classes  and  species, 
but  between  individuals,  according  to  the  medium  and  circumstances 
of  growth.  Ordinary  dimensions  lie  between  about  0.5  and  6  micro- 
millimeters  in  length  and  0.1  to  0.5  in  breadtli.  The  spores  are  in 
many  cases  much  smaller.  Clearly,  an  organic  living  dust  of  less  than 
one  thousandth  of  a  millimeter  in  diameter  is  capable  of  existing  in 
great  numbers  on  very  small  areas,  even  on  small,  almost  invisible,  dust, 
and  of  being  wafted  long  distances  by  gentle  aerial  movements  with- 
out sinking.  In  perfectly  still  air  inclosed  in  a  box  in  the  laboratory 
Tyndall  found  that  all  visible  dnst  sank  within  three  days,  and  nutri- 
ent media  then  exi)osed  were  unafiected  by  bacterial  growths,  so  that 
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the  microorganisms  originally  present  must  have  settled  down.  Bat  in 
nature  not  only  is  such  a  calm  anknown,  but  processes  are  continually 
taking  place  which  launch  fresh  organisms  into  the  atmosphere.  More- 
over, there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  several  disease  microbes  or 
their  spores  are  still  lighter  than  those  which  have  been  subject  to 
similar  experiments.  The  influenza  microbe  is  extremely  light.  Its 
length  has  been  given  at  zrrh^^  ^^^  its  breadth  at  vyuVr^r  ^^  ^^  inch. 
Disease  microorganisms  have  in  the  laboratory  passed  from  room  to 
room  through  the  air,  and  accidentally  infected  animals  inoculated  with 
other  kinds.  Light  dust  falls  at  so  slow  a  rate  through  the  viscous  air 
that  even  in  a  room  the  downward  motion  is  scarcely  x)erceptible;  yet 
in  a  few  hours  all  the  grosser  particles  are  deposited  if  drafts,  move- 
menty  and  shaking  of  the  room  are  prevented.  Most  pathogenic 
microbes  are  carried  do^vn  with  this  dust  or  sink  of  their  own  gravity, 
and  soon  subside,  but  in  ordinary  conditions  there  is  too  much  dis- 
turbance to  permit  effective  purification  by  subsidence.  The  light  dust 
of  the  volcano  Krakatoa,  which  was  visible  as  a  haze,  took  a  year  to 
fall  even  out  of  the  rare  upper  strata,  and  many  disease  microbes  are 
equally  small,  and  fall  still  tnore  slowly  through  the  dense  strata  near 
the  ground.  Particles  of  smoke  may  perhaps  be  compared  with  the 
spores  of  bacteria,  and  tobacco  smoke  not  only  floats  long  in  the  air  of 
a  room,  but  passes  through  passages  and  through  chinks  into  rooms 
above  and  below.  , 

Among  animal  diseases  of  an  intensely  infectious  character  and  dis- 
astrous to  agriculture,  cattle  plague,  pleuropneumonia,  and  foot-and- 
mouth  diseases  are  perhaps  foremost.  Two,  at  least,  of  these  are  com- 
municated not  only  by  infected  articles,  but  by  transmission  through 
air  for  a  short  distance  of  particles  derived  from  an  actual  or  previous 
case.  These  diseases,  or  some  of  them,  have  formerly  been  widely  held 
to  come  from  some  unusual  epidemic  constitution  of  the  air,  but  they 
are  now  thoroughly  proved  to  be  preventable  by  the  admission  of 
plenty  of  external  air  and  rigid  precautions  against  contact  or  i)iox- 
imity  of  infected  articles.  They  are  frequently  spread  by  attendants 
passing  from  one  herd  to  another  without  complete  systematic  disin- 
fection; frequently  also  by  imperfectly  disinfected  sheds.  No  animal 
plague  has  been  proved  to  be  capable  of  passing  effectually  through  a 
long  stretch  of  atmosphere,  and  the  free  atmosi)here  in  all  cases  tends 
to  diffuse  and  destroy  the  poison.  There  is  reason  to  regard  certain 
low  alluvial  lands  and  swamps  as  the  original  breeding  grounds  of  the 
saprophytic  microbes  which  cause  some  of  the  worst  animal  plagues, 
for  these  plagues  have  followed  immediately  the  subsidence  of  Hoods 
and  the  drying  up  of  marshes.  Since  the  neighborhood  of  these  places 
is  not  exempt,  the  organisms  concerned  must  be  capable  of  transport 
in  ai>otent  state  for  a  short  distance  by  moist  air.  The  filthy  condi- 
tion and  foul,  unventilated  air  in  which  cattle  are  kept  have  also  been 
shown  to  be  the  cause  of  their  gravest  maladies.     Tuberculosis  in 
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animals  depends  to  a  very  high  degree  upon  the  absence  of  proper  ven 
tilation  and  upon  proximity  to  each  other.  In  the  open  air  and  wile 
life  it  does  not  seem  to  occur.  It  has  been  well  ascertained  that  tbi 
microbes  of  cattle  plague  may  cling  so  persistently  to  infected  places 
that  whitewashing,  scraping,  and  ordinary  disinfection  may  be  insuffi 
cieut.  Similarly,  tuberculosis  of  cattle  occurs  again  and  again  in  par 
ticular  stalls,  showing  that  the  infective  matter  remains  in  a  virulem 
condition  on  the  walls,  floor,  or  ceiling,  and  probably  infects  not  onl^ 
by  contact,  but  through  air.  The  breath  of  the  animal  condensed  oi 
the  walls  would  no  doubt  form  pabulum  for  the  increase  of  any  rem 
nants  of  a  former  multitude  which  might  light  upon  them  or  emerge 
from  the  pores  of  the  material.  In  France,  epizootics  greatly  increasec 
after  the  introduction  of  railways,  owing  to  emanations  from  and  con 
tact  with  incompletely  disinfected  cattle  trucks,  yards,  sheds,  etc.,  anc 
the  diffusion  of  infectious  cases  by  increased  movement. 

INSUFFLATION   OF   ANTHRAX,  ETC. 

The  inbreathing  of  the  bacilli  of  cowpox,  anthrax,  clavelee,  and  sup 
puration  is  suflScient  to  give  each  of  these  diseases  to  sheep  and  cattle 
But  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  animal  plague  is  transmissi 
ble  through  any  long  distances  of  air  or  by  the  general  atmosphere;  oi 
the  contrary,  animals  are  in  thousands  of  instances  kept  within  a  mih 
or  less  of  others  which  are  stricken,  and  with  due  precautions  remaii 
well. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Many  of  the  epizootic  diseases  which  occur  in  animals  may  be  trans 
mitted  to  men,  but  they  often  occur  in  a  modified  form  and  are  eithei 
more  or  less  severe.  Some  may  have  been  originally  human  maladies 
Fifteen  at  least  are  said  to  be  thus  interchangeable.  The  most  ini 
portant,  widesj)read,  and  fatal  of  these  is  consumption,  phthisis,  oi 
tuberculosis.  The  bacillus  tuberculosis  kills  about  1  in  8  of  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  about  an  equal  propor 
tion,  one-seventh,  according  to  a  very  high  authority  (Hirsch)  of  thi 
people  of  the  majjority  of  other  civilized  countries.  It  is  the  greatesi 
and  most  constantly  present  plague  of  man.  It  has  been  considerec 
ineradicable,  constitutional,  hereditary,  and  attributed  by  many  author 
ities  to  some  vice  in  the  atmosphere.  Now,  we  know  that  it  is  a  nation 
ally  self-inflicted,  unnecessary,  and  preventable  pestilence,  of  which  th( 
great  and  certain  prophylactic  is  pure  air  in  ])lenty;  no  foul  air,  fou 
dwellings^  and  overcrowding.  Overcrowding,  the  rebreathingof  expiree 
air,  dirty,  dusty  dwellings,  moist  or  organically  polluted  walls,  floors 
ceilings,  and  furniture,  and  the  careless  habit  of  spitting  account  for  i 
very  large  part,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  cases  of  consumption.  Th< 
breath  in  fetid  air,  the  emanations  from  cultures  of  the  bacillus  on  th( 
walls,  curtains,  cari)ets,  etc.,  and,  most  potently,  the  dust  of  the  driec 
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epatnm  itself  of  consumptives,  may  infect  healthy  persons,  but  mostly 
those  who  have  some  tissue  delicacy  or  predisposition.  But  another 
Tery  common  cause,  especially  in  the  largely  fatal  tuberculosis  of  infants, 
is  the  use  of  milk  from  infected  cows.  Now,  these  cows  are  themselves 
diseased  through  media  very  similar  to  those  which  disarm  the  human 
subject,  rebreathed  foul  air  and  dirty  places;  in  fact,  want  of  cleanli- 
ness, apd,  above  all,  want  of  fresh  air. 

Well- ventilated  cow  sheds,  and  immediate  separation  of  sick  animals, 
prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  among  cows;  thus  children  are 
saved  from  the  danger  of  tuberculous  milk.  The  breath  of  the  con- 
sumptive in  well-ventilated  rooms  may  be  considered  harmless. 
Animals  have  been  infected  by  breathing  the  dust  of  sputum  dissem- 
inated in  the  air,  and  no  doubt  the  same  mode  of  infection  is  very 
common  among  mankind,  but  only  in  close  association  with  the  sick  or 
in  stuffy  apartments.  The  State  board  of  health  of  Maine  has  issued 
valuable  instructions  to  prevent  the  practice  of  expectoration  except 
in  spittoons,  which  may  be  wooden  or  pasteboard,  and  Should  either  be 
burned  daily  or  cleansed  with  boiling  water  and  potash  soaji. 

The  reduction  of  consumption  by  such  means  and  by  better  regard 
for  ventilation  is  not  only  probable,  but  certain.  In  England  the  death 
rate  has  considerably  declined  with  sanitation.  From  1851  to  18G0  it 
was  2,679  per  million  -per  annum.  In  1888  it  was  1,541.  In  New 
Hampshire,  United  States,  the  deaths  from  the  several  diseases  named 
were  as  follows:  From  1884  to  1888,  consumption,  4,039;  diphtheria 
and  croup,  983;  typhoid,  750;  scarlatina,  187;  measles,  160;  whoop- 
ing cough,  109;  smallpox,  2.  Here  the  very  large  proportion  of  deaths 
due  to  consumption,  and  the  importance  of  effecting  a  reduction,  are 
strikingly  shown;  but  a  similar  proportion  exhibits  itself  iu  every 
thickly  inhabited  State,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

Eooms  occupied  by  consumptives  should  be  periodically  disinfected 
and  always  kept  clean.  The  danger  is  there,  but  it  can  be  averted.  The 
exi>erience  of  the  Brompton  Hospital  shows  that  with  proper  hygienic 
precautions  cases  of  infection  from  patients  are  very  rare.  Koch  has 
shown  that  enormous  multitudes  of  bacilli  may  be  distributed  on  the 
giouud  and  in  the  air  from  only  one  patient,  and  how  infection  is 
explained  by  their  long  survival  in  a  moist  or  dry  state.  Cornet 
showed  how  the  walls  and  carpets,  cornices,  etc.,  retain  them  still 
potentially  virulent.  Thus  certain  houses  remain  for  a  lon^  wliile 
centers  of  infection,  and  newcomers  are  attacked  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  cases  among  neighboring  uninfected  dwellings. 

Prisons,  barracks,  etc.,  which  when  crowded  and  badly  ventilated 
were  very  fatally  affected  with  consumption  have  been  rendered  whole- 
some by  thorough  ventilation  and  greater  cleanliness.  Out  of  an 
average  prison  population  of  4,807  in  the  year  181)0  in  England,  only 
9  died  of  phthisis,  excluding  cases  in  which  sick  prisoners  were 
removed  home. 
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The  mortality  of  the  British  army  in  barracks  from  consumption  in 
the  ten  years  1837  to  1846  was  11.0  per  thousand.  After  the  report  of 
a  royal  commission  in  1858,  ventilation  and  air  space  were  greatly 
extended,  and  the  mortality  immediately  and  rapidly  fell;  in  1888  the 
consumption  rate  was  only  1.2  per  thousand. 

The  disease  prevails  more  on  wet,  cold,  clayey  ground  and  damp  places 
generally  than  on  high  and  dry  sites,  and  all  causes  of  chills  and  colds 
give  an  opportunity  to  the  infection  of  the  specific  bacilli  where  they 
are  present  in  sufficient  numbers  and  strength. 

Gold  countries  are  rather  less  subject  to  the  disease  than  temperate 
and  warm  climates,  but  everywhere  the  most  important  factors  are  the 
habitsof  the  people.  A  moist  atmosphere,  with  wide  daily  range  of  tem- 
perature, favors  its  prevalence.  In  Greenland,  Labrador,  Iceland,  Spitz- 
bergen,  I^ova  Zembia,  Finland,  Siberia,  and  the  northern  parts  of  North 
America  the  disease  has  been  rare;  also  especially  on  mountain  ranges, 
high  plateaus,  and  little- visited  districts,  such  as  the  Soudan.  In 
Algeria  the  nomad  Arabs  were  free  from  it.  The  Bedouins  who 
exchange  their  tents  for  stone-built  houses  suffer  to  some  extent. 
Many  uncivilized  tribes  are  exempt  until  they  adopt  the  clothes  and 
way  of  living  of  civilization.  Outdoor  life  in  the  free  air,  and  clean, 
spacious  sleeping  quarters  almost  or  quite  annihilate  consumption  if 
animal  sources  are  excluded.  Soldiers  on  campaign,  fishermen, hunters, 
engine  drivers,  gardeners,  and  farm  laborers  are  least  attacked ;  workers 
in  gritty  stone  or  metallic  dust,  in  hot,  close,  crowded,  and  damp 
rooms  or  factories  or  mines,  and  dwellers  in  damp  houses,  back-to- back 
houses,  and  close  courts  furnish  the  largest  numbei  of  victims.  In 
the  old  town  of  Havre,  with  its  airless,  narrow  streets,  the  mortality  is 
three  times  as  great  as  in  other  parts  of  the  town. 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  proportion  as  a  population,  male  and  female, 
is  drawn  to  indoor  occupations,  the  death  rate  from  consumption 
increases. 

An  elaborate  investigation  for  official  purposes  by  Dr.  Ogle  showed 
the  mortality  from  phthisis  and  lung  diseases  of  men  from  45  to  65 
years  of  age  working  in  pure  and  vitiated  air  in  England,  to  be  as  fol- 
lows : 


Pure  air: 

Fishermen 

Farmers 

Gardeners 

Agricultural  laborers 
Confiued  air: 

Grocers 

Drapers 

Highly  vitiated  air: 

Tailors 

Printers 


Phthisis. 

Other 
luug  dis- 
eases. 

55 

45 

52 

50 

61 

56 

62 

79 

84 

59 

152 

65 

144 

94 

233 

84 

Total 


100 
102 
117 
141 

143 
217 

238 
817 
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From  these  figures  the  effect  of  the  breathing  of  foul  air  on  res-^ 
piratory  diseases  is  conspicuous.  But  the  differences  represented 
would  have  been  much  greater  if  the  class  described  as  living  in  pure 
air  had  not  been  subject,  during  that  part  of  their  lives  which  was 
spent  within  doors,  to  the  bad  air  of  close  apartments  or  cabins,  and  to 
the  occasional  infection  of  places  of  assembly  and  resort. 

That  demonstrable  bacilli  are  given  out  by  the  breath  of  persons 
suffering  from  consumption  and  other  diseases,  has  been  proved  by 
Bansome  and  others.  The  possibility  was  doubted  by  Cornet  and 
other  authorities  on  the  grounds  that  nonvolatile  substances  can  not  be 
exhaled,  that  many  good  observers  have  failed  to  find  them,  and  that 
where  observed  errors  may  have  crept  into  the  experiments.  But 
Comet  himself  has  shown  tbattbe  bacilli  are  exhaled  in  small  numbers 
by  patients,  and  that  they  and  their  spores  are  given  off  in  great  num- 
bers from  handkerchiefs,  bed  linen,  furniture,  floors,  etc.,  of  rooms  in 
which  consumptive  persons  live. 

EJein  has  shown  that  guinea  pigs  exposed  to  a  spray  of  tubercular 
matter  in  the  air,br  else  kept  in  the  shaft  of  a  ventilator  in  a  consump- 
tion hospital,  acquire  the  disease.  It  has  been  proved  by  Straus  that 
Dorses  of  consumptive  patients  have  tubercle  bacilli  deposited  on  tbeir 
breathing  organs.  These  last  experiments  are  not  proofs  of  the  exha- 
lation of  the  fatal  microbes.  But  we  have  the  most  convincing  proof 
in  everyday  facts  of  the  possibility  of  the  exhalation  of  the  bacilli  or 
germs  of  several  infectious  maladies.  The  breath  is  one  of  the  most 
eommon  vehicles  of  transference  of  infection  from  person  to  person. 
Moreover,  Bansome  finds  much  indiffusible  organic  matter,  such  as 
epithelial  scales,  in  the  condensed  aqueous  vapor  of  the  breath.  The 
breath  of  consumptives,  however,  contains  very  few  bacilli,  and  the 
particles  of  sputum  which  fall  from  the  moutli  in  exi)ectoration  or  in 
speaking  are  more  dangerous. 

Tuberculosis  has  been  produced  in  animals  by  causing  them  to  inhale 
air  vitiated  by  subjects  of  phthisis.  Glass  slides,  wetted  with  glycerin, 
show  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  iu  the  air  of  consumption  hos- 
pitals. Tuberculous  particles  inhaled  are  found  to  be  more  capable  of 
infecting  than  particles  swallowed.  The  air  does  not  often,  at  any  rate, 
convey  infection  from  the  mere  breath  of  a  patient  iu  an  ordinary  clean 
room,  and  the  temperature  must  be  rather  high  to  maintain  the  vitality 
of  the  germ.  In  hot  climates,  under  similar  conditions,  the  danger  is 
greater,  but  generally  the  better  ventilation  redu(;es  it. 

Consumption  and  leprosy  are  caused  by  similar  microbes,  and  have 
much  in  common  in  their  behavior.  In  phthisis  the  contaminated  air 
conveys  the  bacillus  to  the  air  passages,  and  in  scrofulous  glands  to  the 
nearest  sore;  in  leprosy  the  exposed  parts,  hands,  face,  and  feet,  which 
have  received  some  scratch  or  wound,  are  first  attacked.  As  leprosy 
has  been  got  rid  of  not  only  by  improved  conditions  of  living,  but  by 
segregation  of  the  victims,  so  consumption  and  tuberculosis  will  be 
exterminated  wherever  the  utmost  care  is  taken  in  i)roviding  for  fresh 
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air,  good  and  well-cooked  food,  clean  dwellings  and  dean  byres,  and  in 
segregating  or  specially  controlling  and  caring  for  affected  individuals. 
Close  courts,  back-to-back  houses,  damp  cottages,  tuberculous  meat  and 
milk,  overcrowding,  and  dusty  occupations  in  lieated  air  deserve  either 
total  condemnation  or  most  rigid  precautions.  Rooms  should  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  be  easily  and  frequently  cleaned  and  constantly  aired. 
The  habit  of  wetting  envelopes,  ledger  pages,  etc.,  from  the  mouth 
should  be  prohibited.  Notification  of  cases  should  be  required  as  in 
other  infectious  diseases.  Light,  air,  space,  exercise,  and  cleanliness 
should  be  made  easy  of  attainment  and  common  to  every  human  being. 

TYPHUS. 

Another  disease  intimately  associated  with  bad  air  and  with  crowded 
dwellings  is  typhus.  It  does  not  arise  at  all  among  persons  living  in 
the  open  air  and  in  well- ventilated  rooms,  but  spreads  with  fatal  effect 
in  the  crowded,  dirty  apartments  of  the  poor,  in  filthy  jails,  ships,  and 
lodging  houses.  The  disease  was  formerly  v^ery  destructive  in  England, 
infesting  the  prisons,  and  was  sometimes  communicated  to  judges  and 
lawyers  into  whose  presence  prisoners  were  brought;  but  better  con- 
ditions of  living,  gieater  cleanliness,  and  more  regard  for  ventilation 
have  resulted  in  its  almost  complete  extermination.  So  sensitive  is  the 
microbe  to  fresh  air  and  disturbance  of  foul  surfaces  that  the  crowding 
and  dirt  which  remain,  bad  as  they  are,  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  main- 
tain its  virulence.  Typhus  is  not  conveyed  far  by  the  air,  and  as  a  rnle 
only  infects  those  who  are  very  near  to  the  victim.  All  the  staff  of  the 
Fever  Hospital,  in  London,  were  attacked  at  some  time  through  this 
infection,  but  during  eight  years  no  case  occurred  among  the  staff  of 
the  Smallpox  Hospital,  which  was  in  close  proximity.  Even  the  attend- 
ants in  typhus  wards  run  little  risk  when  these  are  spacious,  well  venti- 
lated, and  not  overcrowded.  Poisonous  microbic  emanations  from  the 
lungs  and  skin  are  thus  in  an  almost  incredible  space  of  time  rendered 
harmless  by  the  action  of  fresh  air. 

The  winter  has  generally  been  the  season  of  greatest  prevalence  of 
typhus,  owing  probably  to  the  greater  distress  and  crowding  in  the  cold 
months.  The  infection  remains  for  some  time  on  clothing,  walls,  etc., 
so  that  the  air  does  not  apparently  disinfect  or  destroy  where  the 
organism  has  sufficient  moisture  and  nourishment. 

THE    PLAGUE. 

The  plague,  a  very  severe  jHistilcnce  wliich  has  been  common  in  the 
East  and  in  Xortli  Africa,  and  has  visited  Euroi)e  with  the  most  appall- 
ing mortality,  arises  in  districts  where  filth  abounds  to  the  most  extent, 
where  dwellings  are  overcrowded,  and  where  famine  and  undernourish- 
ment are  frequent.  It  is  both  miasmatic  and  contagious.  In  1603  it 
hardly  ever  entered  a  house  but  it  seized  all  living  there.  Prolonged 
breathing  of  the  sick-room  air  was  the  most  ell'ectual  means  of  infection. 
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A  moderately  high  temperature  is  most  favorable  to  the  breeding  of 
this  pest;  above  86^  F.  it  declines.  Moist,  alluvial  soils;  the  banks  of 
great  rivers,  such  as  the  Nile  and  Euphrates;  a  warm,  humid  air;  great 
accumulations  of  putrefying  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  dwellings;  dwellings  surrounded  by  heaps  of  manure  and  almost 
hermetically  sealed — these  are  conditions  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
plague.  Once  started,  it  spreads  by  infection  much  after  the  manner  of 
typhus.  Care  for  the  purity  of  air  in  and  around  dwellings  abolishes 
plague  altogether,  as  has  been  proved  locally  in  the  Himalayas  and 
generally  in  the  retrogression  of  the  disease  from  Europe. 

CHOLERA. 

Cholera  is  to  a  great  extent  a  disease  of  air  poisoning.  It  arises 
from  the  soil  in  certain  districts  of  India,  where  it  is  endemic,  and  from 
which  it  occasionally  has  the  opportunity,  through  favoring  climatic 
influences  and  the  movements  of  travelers,  of  invading  tem][)erate 
regions,  in  which  it  may  cause  great  mortality  in  a  few  seasons,  but 
can  hardly  establish  itself  permanently  in  the  soil  or  water.  It  does 
not,  as  was  long  supposed,  travel  from  place  to  place  through  the  air, 
and  has  no  epidemic  existence  beyond  its  breeding  places  apart  from 
hnman  agency.  The  cholera  microbe,  the  comma  in  all  probability, 
thrives  in  a  damp,  organically  polluted  soil,  such  as  that  of  the  delta 
of  the  Ganges  and  the  flat  lands  around  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Shang- 
hai; of  the  valleys  of  the  Brahmaputra,  the  !N'erbndda,  the  Tapti,  the 
Indus,  and  the  Euphrates,  and  in  a  temperature  of  from  25^  to  40^  C. 
In  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  the  temperature  of  soil  and  air  appears  to 
be  so  favorable  that  it  never  dies  down ;  at  Shanghai  it  regularly  infects 
the  air  and  water  after  the  heat  of  July  and  August.  It  is  aerobic.  A 
freezing  temperature  prevents  its  growth,  but  does  not  destroy  it.  Kept 
moist,  it  may  live  for  months  after  growth  has  ceased;  dried  for  a  few 
hours,  it  dies.  In  temperate  climates  it  is  spread  by  the  entrance  into 
water  and  air  of  the  organisms  derived  from  growth  in  the  dejections 
of  cholera  patients,  some  cases  being  only  recognized  as  diarrhea,  but 
still  being  capable  of  spreading  the  poison.  The  destruction  of  the 
dejecta  is,  therefore,  the  safeguard  in  all  cases.  The  i)ower  of  exten- 
sion of  cholera  through  the  air  alone  in  the  neighborhood  of  cholera 
patients  where  due  hygienic  precautions  are  observed  is  very  small, 
but  every  article  used  must  be  washed  or  sterilized.  The  general 
atmosphere  does  not  convey  it  either  from  person  to  person  or  from  soil 
to  soil,  unless,  possibly,  in  rare  cases  and  for  a  short  distance.  In  fact, 
free  air,  unless  very  humid,  soon  kills  it.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Gan- 
getic  delta,  the  chief  endemic  area  of  cholera,  is  remarkably  damp. 
There  are  probably  a  number  of  places  in  India  where  the  soil  is  to 
some  extent  infected,  but  where  mischief  arises  only  in  certain  seasons. 

The  conditions  of  soil  and  air  favorable  to  the  growth  and  exhala- 
tion of  the  cholera  germ  may  be  concisely  summed  up  as  follows; 
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Permeability  of  soil  to  air,  moisture  of  soil  not  excessive,  average  soil 
heat  at  C  feet  deep  about  79°,  a  moderate  amount  of  contained  organic 
matter,  and  little  putrefaction  or  ordinary  decomposition ;  mean  annual 
temperature  of  air  about  72°  F.  The  minimum  water  level,  otherwise 
the  maximum  ol  soil  ventilation,  and  the  maximum  of  cholera  coincide, 
Dry  or  saturated  soil  are  unsuitable  for  the  continuous  growth  of  th€ 
bacillus. 

DIARRHEA. 

In  an  inquiry  conducted  about  thirty-five  years  ago^  regarding  the 
prevalence  of  diarrhea,  a  disease  which  in  England  is  fatal  to  very 
large  numbers  of  children,  it  was  found  that  there  are  districts  in 
which  endemic  diarrhea  is  unknown,  and  others  in  which  it  prevails 
extensively  every  year.  The  excess  of  mortality  coincided  in  all  cases 
with  one  of  two  local  conditions,  the  tainting  of  the  atmosphere  with 
the  products  of  organic  decompositiou,  especially  human  excrement,  oi 
the  habitual  drinking  of  impure  water.  Since  the  time  of  the  report  a 
large  amount  of  evidence  has  accumulated  which  goes  to  prove  that 
summer  or  infantile  diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  infection  of  air  and 
food  by  emanations  from  a  damp  organically  contaminated  soil  raised 
above  a  certain  temperature.  Houses  built  on  or  near  a  subsoil  con 
taining  decomposing  organic  matter,  or  where  sewers  leak,  are  particu 
larly  subject  to  diarrhea.  The  nature  of  the  soil  is  important.  Sand, 
loose  fine  gravel,  deep  mold,  and  permeable  soils  generally,  when 
organic  matter  is  abundant,  are  productive  of  the  disease;  houses  buill 
upon  rock,  without  fissures,  are  generally  altogether  exempt.  "Mad( 
ground,^  containing  organic  rubbish,  on  which  so  many  houses  in  tlu 
outskirts  of  large  towns  are  built,  emits  products  of  decomposition  intc 
the  interior  of  houses  and  is  a  fruitful  source  of  suffering.  The  prac 
tice  of  buHding  on  rubbish  heaps  should  be  made  a  criminal*  offense 
The  absence  of  free  ventilation  within  and  around  houses  greatlj 
increases  the  mortality  from  this  cause.  Deei)  drainage  has  been  fol 
lowed  by  a  marked  fall  in  the  prevalemje  of  the  disease.  Paving, 
impervious  flooring  in  houses,  cleanliness  in  the  storage  of  food,  witl 
ventilation,  are  important  measures  for  its  reduction.  Purity  of  air 
indeed,  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  is  the  remedy  to  be  sought. 

Diarrhea  in  the  epidemic  form  arises  under  conditions  very  similai 
to  those  of  cholera.  It  may  be  in  fact  a  very  near  relation  of  that 
microorganism,  but  is  milder  in  its  effects  and  has  the  quality  ol 
developing  at  lower  temperatures.  When  i^olluted,  damp  soil  at  3  oi 
4  feet  deep  reaches  about  50^  to  00°  C,  as  it  generally  does  in  Englanc 
in  June  or  July,  the  cases  of  diarrhea  mount  up  rapidly,  for  the  diar 
rheal  microbe  is  then  multiplying  in  the  subsoil  and  emerging  througt 
the  upper  stratum,  and  may  indeed  be  developed  in  decaying  organic 
matter  on  the  surface.  Settling  upon  articles  of  food  and  drink,  suet 
as  vegetables,  water,  and  milk,  it  multiplies  and  develops  the  poisoi 


*  Second  Report  to  the  I'rivy  Couucil,  London,  1859. 
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which  belongs  to  fangoid  growth.  When  inchested  with  food,  and  even 
when  breathed  with  the  air,  it  causes  the  disease.  The  air  of  that 
part  of  a  town  which  was  subject  to  diarrhea  has  been  proved  to  con- 
tain germs  which  cause  the  disease,  and  to  contain  2,000  to  7,000  bac- 
teria and  micrococci  in  the  cubic  meter.  The  deaths  in  this  part  of 
the  town,  containing  one-third  of  the  population,  were  216  out  of  a 
total  of  256,  The  remedies  for  diarrhea  are  principally  draining  the 
ground  to  a  considerable  depth,  paving,  ventilation  of  dwellings  and 
of  places  where  milk  and  food  are  kept  with  air  from  some  height  above 
ground,  cleanliness  generally,  and  a  good  water  supply.  Cows,  farm* 
yards,  and  dairies  need  similar  attention.  Diarrhea  is  much  less 
common  among  the  Irish  population  of  large  towns,  owing  to  their 
infants  being. almost  invariably  suckled  by  their  mothers  and  not 
from  the  bottle. 

The  general  air  soon  nullifies  the  danger  from  strata  near  the 
infected  ground,  and  the  germ  seems  to  be  incapable  of  enduring  con- 
veyance in  a  x>otent  state  through  any  considerable  distance  in  the  tree 
atmosphere. 

TYPHOID  FEVER. 

Typhoid  fever,  like  cholera  and  diarrhea,  depends  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  growth  and  cultivation  in  neglected  human  refuse  by  human 
agency  (unwilling  but  effectual)  of  germs  which  thrive  in  damp,  pol- 
luted soil  or  in  foul  water.  Warmth  and  exclusion  from  free  air  favor 
the  development  of  the  bacillus,  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  typhoid. 
It  can  grow,  however,  in  the  presence  of  free  oxygen,  and  then  develox>8 
the  saprophytic  habit  and  great  resistant  power.  In  direct  sunlight  it 
18  killed  in  six  to  seven  hours,  and  in  dift'use  daylight  growth  is  very 
slow.  The  mode  of  entrance  of  typhoid  is  both  through  air  and  water 
contaminated  with  the  products  of  the  intestinal  discharges  of  persons 
sick  with  the  disease. 

During  twenty  years  preceding  1883,  the  average  annual  number 
of  i)ersons  who  died  of  typhoid  in  England  was  about  13,000,  the 
number  of  those  who  suffered  from  it  about  130,000.  In  many  conti- 
nental cities,  the  proportion  is  much  higher.  Although  bad  water 
accounts  for  a  large  number  of  cases,  bad  air,  the  emanations  from 
drains  through  defective  traps  and  waste  pipes,  also  infects  in  very 
many  instances.  Recent  experiments  of  great  interest  have  shown 
that  sewer  air  is  capable  of  so  x>oisoning  the  system  as  to  lay  it  open 
to  the  attacks  of  the  typhoid  bacillus,  which  is  doubtless  frequently 
present  either  in  the  foul  air  or  in  the  intestines.  In  this  way  many 
outbreaks  are  caused  by  the  combined  influence  of  drain  air  and  spe- 
cific microbes.  The  condition  of  farmyards  near  dairies  whence  milk 
is  supplied  to  cities  is  too  often  so  filthy  that  both  air  and  water  are 
poisoned.  Milk  has  a  remarkable  i)Ower  of  absorbing  |L;ases  and  vapors, 
and  is  also  a  cultivating  medium  of  various  fun^i  and  bacteria. 

Typhoid  germs,  like  so  many  others,  are  soon  rendered  innocuous  by 
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mixture  with  fresh  air,  aud  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  oxida- 
tion by  the  air  in  rauning  water  has  a  good  effect  where  the  noxious 
matter  is  largely  diluted  and  the  stream  pure.  In  London,  New  York^ 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  perhaps  the  majority  of  places  in  the  northern  tem- 
perate zone,  typhoid  fever  is  most  prevalent  in  the  late  summer  or 
autumn,  when  the  ground  at  a  little  depth,  and  water  in  shallow  wells, 
are  at  their  highest  temperature.  In  India  it  occurs  mostly  in  the  hot, 
dry  months  before  and  after  the  rains,  and  may  in  part  be  attributed 
to  the  wind  blowing  up  the  dust  of  filth  dex>osited  in  the  fields,  but 
chiefly  to  the  same  conditions  as  prevail  in  England  and  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  virus,  often  from  slight  and  unsuspect>ed  cases. 

The  great  majority  of  houses  in  civilized  places  resemble  inverted, 
slightly  ventilated  bell  jars,  connected  with  a  system  of  pipes  on  which 
deadly  organisms  may  grow,  and  from  which  they  may  be  conveyed  by 
the  poisonous  gases  to  the  bodies  of  the  inmates.  It  should  be  a  pri- 
mary object  to  make  the  entrance  of  these  gases  difficult  and  of  the 
outer  air  easy.  The  bacillus  concerned  in  typhoid  fever  is  probably 
widely  diffused,  but,  whether  often  present  or  not  in  an  innocuous  form 
in  the  human  intestines,  does  not  attack  life  where  air  and  diet  are  pure. 
With  the  aid  of  impure  air  from  drains,  middens,  and  foul  sinks  it 
acquires  deadly  power.  Cleanly  disposal  of  refuse  and  abundance  of 
fresh  air  are  the  great  securities  against  this  disease. 

MALARIA. 

Malaria  is  the  most  general,  constant,  and  destructive  of  endemic 
diseases  in  tropical  climates  and  over  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
inhabited  globe.  Millions  die  of  it  every  year  in  India,  aud  in  Africa 
and  South  America  it  is  terribly  prevalent  and  fatal.  Vast  numbers  jf 
people  are  crippled  and  diseased  for  life  in  consequence  of  the  fever, 
and  in  many  districts  the  whole  population  looks  debilitated  and  anaemic* 
It  depends  on  the  emission  of  living  organisms,  probably  amo^biform, 
from  warm,  damp  soil,  rich  mold,  sand,  or  other  suitable  ground  con- 
taining a  little  organic  matter.  It  haunts  open  and  narrow  valleys, 
dried  water  courses,  the  country  at  the  foot  of  many  mountain  ranges^ 
sandy  coasts  in  certain  climates,  mangrove  swamps,  deltas,  marshes, 
and  even  in  certain  districts  dry,  sandy  plains  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion. The  organism  appears  to  exist  either  in  an  active  or  latent  form 
in  nearly  all  hot  countries  where  the  soil  contains  sufficient  organic 
matter,  and  that  need  not  be  much.  Where  soil  is  efficiently  drained, 
naturally  or  artificially,  malaria  is  rare  or  absent;  aud  where  irrigation 
works  increase  the  dampness  of  the  soil,  there  also  malaria  increases 
or  develops  itself.  Cultivation,  with  the  exception  of  rice  growing, 
in  general  diminishes  or  abolishes  malaria  within  the  area  cultivated. 
Lowering  of  the  water  level  and  aeration  of  the  soil  reduce  malaria 
notably.  Drainage  in  East  Anglia  has  almost  extmgnished  ague,  which 
is  a  similar  or  the  same  disease.    Some  sandy,  semidesert  distiictS;  such 
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as  Western  Bajpootana,  are  subject  to  malaria,  although  the  water  is 
several  hundred  feet  below  the  surface.  But  here  the  sand  is  found  to 
he  damp  a  short  distance  below  the  surface,  and  probably  the  same 
condition  prevails  elsewhere  in  sandy  tracts  where  malaria  is  present. 
The  rainfall  is  scanty,  but  the  great  range  of  temperature  probably 
causes  a  good  deal  of  dew-condensation  on  the  sand. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  rocky  surfaces  emit  malaria,  but  probably 
the  habitat  of  the  organisms  in  these  cases  is  in  clefts  or  disintegrated 
rocky  detritus.  The  efficiency  of  attack  on  the  human  body  depends 
in  great  measure  on  the  concentration  of  the  organisms  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  evening  hours,  the  difference 
between  day  and  night  temperature,  the  high  temperature  of  the  soil, 
and  the  suddenness  of  the  fall  of  temperature.  Although  the  strong* 
est  men  in  the  best  of  health  may  be  stricken,  yet,  in  most  malarious 
countries,  the  avoidance  of  fatigue,  of  indigestion,  and  of  any  chilling 
of  the  surface  of  the  body,  is  an  important  safeguard.  The  conditions 
in  which  malarious  germs  are  emitted  from  the  soil  and  concentrated 
in  the  nethermost  strata  of  the  air  are  further  considered  in  relation  to 
the  emanation  of  vapor  from  the  earth  and  the  deposition  of  dew. 

YELLOW  FEVER. 

Tellow  fever  results,  in  all  probability,  from  a  fungoid  or  microbic 
growth,  but  the  particular  microbe  concerned  has  not  been  certainly 
identified.  It  prevails  habitually  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  these  have  been  regarded  as  the  original  breed- 
rng  grounds.  But  it  has  also  long  been  endemic  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  especially  at  Sierra  Leone.  It  is  easily  cajmble  of  transporta- 
tion, especially  in  the  case  of  particular  outbreaks  and  in  particular 
seasons,  and  it  has  in  several  years,  like  cholera,  attained  almost  a 
world-wide  prevalence.  When  transplanted  to  favorable  places  (and 
these  are  mostly  seai)orts  with  very  poor  sanitary  conditions)  it  takes 
root  and  breaks  out  in  succeeding  years  as  if  it  were  multiplying  on 
the  i>olluted  soil.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  thrives  on  damp  organically 
eontaminated  soil,  on  the  walls  of  houses,  and  on  the  wood  of  ships,  in 
foul  holds.  It  haunts  the  vicinity  of  di-ains,  banks  of  rivers  occasion- 
ally dry,  harbors,  and  crowded  rooms  or  houses.  The  manner  of  its 
growth  a  good  deal  resembles  that  of  cholera,  but  its  areas  of  preva- 
lence are  smaller,  and  it  is  more  largely  communicated  through  the  air, 
each  case  of  yellow  fever  becoming  a  focus  of  prevalence  in  tropical 
and  foul  conditions.  It  requires  a  high  temperature  for  its  propaga- 
tion, and  is  arrested,  but  not  destroyed,  by  frost.  Strangers  are  much 
more  liable  to  attack  than  residents,  but  residents  are  not  always 
unmune.  The  living  cause  of  the  disease  clings  with  great  tenacity 
to  ships,  walls,  etc.,  for  a  long  time,  and  is  conveyed,  in  very  many 
mstances,  by  the  air  to  i)ersons  who  approach  the  infected  object.  The 
organic  x>oisou  seems  to  multix)ly  outside  the  body,  ux)ou  foul  suifaces^ 
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and  thence  to  infect.  It  is  not  transported  by  the  wind — at  any  rate 
to  a  distance — ^but  depends  on  human  movements,  on  overcrowding, 
neglected  refuse,  and  absence  of  proper  ventilation.  It  seems  probable, 
from  its  persistence  on  the  coast,  on  the  banks  of  tidal  rivers,  and  on 
oceangoing  ships,  that  it  finds  a  favorite  pabulum  in  slightly  saline 
deposits. 

DIPHTHERIA. 

Diphtheria,  now  one  of  the  most  fatal  maladies  of  children,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  is  equally  preventable  by  purity  of  air  ^  but  since 
it  is  commonly  caught  by  infection,  and  susceptible  persons  are  attacked 
through  slight  doses,  absolute  prevention  is  difficult.  Its  propagation 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  schools  and  close  aggregations  of  children, 
some  of  whom  may  be  affected  by  the  disease  in  a  mild  form,  such  as 
slight  sore  throat.  Some  cases  arise  from  a  disease  of  the  cow,  which 
is  not  easily  identified,  but  the  great  m^ority  of  cases  of  the  disease 
are  certainly  due  to  the  emission  into  confined  air  of  the  microbes  from 
persons  already  suffering  with  sore  throat  or  diphtheria,  and  therefore 
the  great  m^ority  of  cases  would  not  occur  if  schools  and  dwelling 
houses  were  well  cleansed  and  ventilated,  and  if  children  with  sus- 
pected throats  were  as  far  as  possible  isolated.  The  gradual  growth 
of  diphtheria  in  villages  and  towns  and  its  frequent  recurrence  indi- 
cate an  infection  of  the  air  in  houses  either  from  a  contaminated  sur- 
face soil,  from  floor  or  walls,  or  from  the  breath  of  persons  who  have 
had  the  disease  and  in  whose  throats  the  microbe  lingers  after  their 
recovery.  Diphtheria  does  not  occur  at  all  in  clean,  dry  places,  unless 
introduced  by  some  person  or  imported  article  carrying  the  infective 
organism.  The  germ  is  certainly  not  present  in  a  potent  condition  in 
the  outer  air.  !N'ewly  inhabited  countries  and  places  have  always 
remained  free  from  diphtheria  until  the  germ  has  been  introduced  by 
human  agency. 

Diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  are  among  the  most  widely  and  con- 
stantly prevalent,  and  most  fatal,  of  all  diseases  in  temperate  climates. 
They  are  both  communicable  through  the  air  in  proximity  to  a  patient, 
and  this  is  a  very  common  mode  of  conveyance.  But  they  have  never 
been  known  to  pass  across  any  considerable  space  through  the  outside 
air.  The  evidence  leads  very  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
rarely  if  ever  caught  by  exposure  to  infected  air  which  has  been  very 
largely  diluted  in  the  free  atmosphere.  Predisposition  to  diphtheria, 
and  probably  to  a  less  extent  to  scarlet  fever,  is  favored  by  drain  air, 
sewer  air,  and  the  emanations  from  heaps  of  decaying  animal  or  vege- 
table matter,  dust  heaps,  and  by  the  various  causes  of  sore  throatt 
And  it  is  probable  that  the  microbe  of  diphtheria,  which  has  been  iden- 
tified, frequently  infects  the  surfaces  whence  the  foul  emanations  pro- 
ceed. It  is  certainly  present  in  very  many  places,  especially  in  houses 
and  localities  where  the  diwsease  has  formerly  prevailed.  Measles  are 
often  followed  by  diphtheria,  though  no  source  of  infection  can  be 
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discovered.  Many  peisons  after  recovering  from  diphtheria  are  still 
capable  of  giving  iuftctiou  by  the  breath,  for  the  bacillus  may  remain 
fur  mouths  in  the  month  and  throat.  Cases  of  sore  throat  which  may 
beaUght  ofteii  commuuicato  to  other  persons,  in  consequence  of  aggre- 
gation in  foul  air,  severe  sore  throats  and  diphtheria.  It  Fieems  that 
tbe  disease  may  be  a  slight  one  until  by  the  eHects  of  rebresthed  air  it 
develops  i'atal  virulence.  For  this  reason,  and  owing  also  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  ordinary  infection  in  coufineil  air,  diphtheria  is  a  disease 
Kliich  largely  depends  on  schools  for  increase  and  propagation.  It 
baonts  the  Bnr&Gea  of  objects  which  have  been  exposed  to  it,  and 
tborough  disinfection  is  required  to  remove  it.  The  autnmn  and  winter 
seasoD,  damp  dwellings,  damp  soil,  dirty  farmyards,  privies,  etc.,  favor 
its  development ;  but  its  continual  increase  has  been  due  to  increased 
Bchool  attendance,  meetings,  etc.,  and  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
infected  places,  and  in  the  means  of  quick  traveling.  YeutiJat  ion,  much 
more  thorough  than  any  now  generally  practiced,  combined  with  the 
better  disposal  of  refuse,  must  be  the  principal  hygienic  measure  to 
reduce  its  iirevalence.  Investigation  of  the  conditions  under  which  it 
survives  iu  places  and  houses,  and  of  the  efl'ect  of  ventilation  and  proper 
space  in  schools  in  preventing  its  propagation,  is  much  needed. 

PNBtJMONIA. 

Two  or  more  different  diseases  are  known  under  the  name  of  pnen- 
muuiii.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  an  important  factor  in  its  pro- 
duction, but  all  countries  are  subject  to  it.  The  maximum  number  of 
litatlis  from  thin  iiift-ction  occur  in  Ueo.'mlier,  the  laiiiiiimrii  in  August. 
Cold  is  a  strong  predisposing,  but  not  the  ultimate  cause.  OVercrowd- 
inf,  the  want  of  ventilation,  emanations  from  aewer  aud  fllth,  play  an 
QiportaDt  part  in  epidemic  outbreaks.  Certain  bacilli  or  micrococci 
are  concerned  in  the  production  of  epidemic  pneumonia,  and  possibly 
tile  commonest  form  of  pneumonia  is  due  to  the  opportunity  given  by 
cold  oT  b;  foul  gases  for  the  attack  on  the  body  of  an  organism  fre- 
quently present  in  the  breathing  organs.  There  Is  little  evidence  as  to 
ttie  exemption  ofpersons  living  entirely  in  the  open  air  and  thoroughly 
vell-ventilated  dwellings,  and  not  exposed  to  infection  from  others,  but 
Uie  probability  appears  to  be  that  many  persons  have  in  themselves  a 
cause  of  a  certain  sort  of  pneumonia  which  may  attack  them  through  a 
(!liill,bntthatthe  breathing  of  purer  air  and  the  prevention  of  infection 
tlirongh  the  breath  would  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  victims.  The 
tTphoidalcharacter  of  some  forms  of  pneumonia  aud  their  mode  of  origin 
and  spread  soggest  a  connection  with  soil  poisoning  and  contamination 
of  superjacent  air.    On  these  points  investigation  is  needed. 

Pneumonia  is  veryapt  to  occur  after  colds,  measles,  tyfihoid,  malaria, 
and  especially  iuflaeuza.  If  it  be  due  to  a  particular  micrococcus,  the 
organiam  mnst  be  very  widely  disseminated.  Bnt  probably  several  dif- 
fetent  organisms  are  capable  of  thus  atfectlog  the  weakened  constitution. 
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and  the  disease  named  pneumonia  is  the  result  of  different  causes  which 
need  more  distinct  classification  than  they  have  yet  received. 
Dusty  trades  and  smoky  fogs  favor  the  incidence  of  pneumonia. 

BRONCHITIS. 

Bronchitis,  one  of  the  most  prevalent  and  fatal  of  all  diseases  in  cold 
and  temperate  climates,  is  often  directly  due  to  the  effect  of  cold  and  of 
a  sudden  fall  of  temperature.  Although  much  less  common  and  fatal 
among  people  living  in  healthy  conditions,  it  nevertheless  often  attacks 
strong  constitutions,  even  in  the  purest  atmosphere.  Fatigue  predis- 
poses. A  great  deal  of  preventable  bronchitis  Tesults  froYn  imprudence 
in  clothing  and  in  diet — for  instance,  alcoholic  excess — ^but  much  also 
from  breathing  dusty  and  smoky  air.  A  smoky  fog  of  some  days'  dura- 
tion in  cold  weather  in  London  causes  a  heavy  mortality,  while  a  fog  in 
the  country  has  little  effect.  Much  bronchitis  results  from  weakness  and 
chill  following  illness  and  fatigue.  Changes  in  the  blood  and  accumu- 
lation of  waste  products  are  apt  to  follow  excessive  exertion.  The 
importance  of  warm  clothing  and  of  breathing  air  free  from  smoke  and 
dust,  especially  the  dust  given  off  in  the  manufacture  of  hardware,  pot- 
tery, lead  mining,  etc.,  is  great  in  the  prevention  of  this  disease.  Close 
rooms  where  gas  is  burned  contribute  largely  to  bronchial  attacks,  and 
in  general  purity  of  air  is  one  of  the  first  conditions  tending  to  immu- 
nity. But  cold  and  damp  seem  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  produce  bron- 
chitis in  some  constitutions,  and  in  young  children  and  old  people, 
apart  from  anything  like  infection  from  outside.  Indeed,  it  seems  likely 
that  an  excess  of  ozone,  or  else  a  cold,  bracing  air,  often  determines 
an  attack,  and  these  qualities  are  beyond  doubt  sufficient  greatly  to 
exacerbate  symptoms  resulting  from  a  slight  cold  or  chest  weakness. 
A  soothing,  soft,  warm,  damp  air,  on  the  contrary,  quickly  ameliorates 
the  condition  of  a  sufferer  from  bronchitis,  cold,  or  cough;  the  extraor- 
dinary power  of  a  whiff  of  cool,  fresh  air  to  increase  the  malady,  and 
the  ill  effect  of  even  a  glass  of  cold  water,  seem  to  show  that  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  capillaries,  and  air  passages  are  in  a  highly  sensitive  state 
and  that  temperature  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance.  Exi^erimental 
investigation  of  the  temperature  and  condition  of  air  most  tending  to 
rapid  recovery  from  bronchitis  might  disclose  facts  of  importance  in 
the  connection  of  inflammatory  states  with  the  atmosphere.  It  seems 
not  unlikely  that  an  absence  of  ozone,  deficiency  of  oxygen,  and  excess 
of  vapor  of  water,  and  of  nitrogen  or  carbon  dioxide,  might  i^rove 
favorable. 

RHEUMATISM  AND  RHEUMATIC  FEVER. 

Few  diseases  are  more  common  or  cause  more  suffering  than  rheu- 
matism, acute  or  chronic.  A  great  deal  has  still  to  be  discovered 
respecting  its  external  causes.  It  prevails  much  more  in  some  districts 
than  in  others,  and  certainly  in  many  cases  the  mischief  is  brought 
into  the  human  system  through  the  air.    Damp  and  cold  in  soil  and  air, 
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and  cbill  in  tlie  body,  especially  whe;n  feeble  or  fatigued,  are  main  fac- 
tors. Aa  in  so  many  other  maladies,  tbe  specific  cause  in  rbeamatic 
fever  may  be  the  entrance  of  a  micrococcna  or  other  germ  by  means  of 
a  chill,  either  in  hot  or  cold  weather.  An  inquiry  into  the  distribution 
of  rheamatism,  with  regard  especially  to  soil,  climate,  air,  and  dwell- 
ings, and  eliminating  as  far  as  possible  predisposing  human  habits, 
wonid  furnish  results  of  much  value.  There  is  some  indication,  as  in 
tbe  case  of  malaria,  that  air  near  the  ground  in  low  places  has  much  to 
do  with  the  incidence  of  the  disease.  Damp  dwellings  and  clothes 
conduce  to  an  attack,  and  to  the  chronic  form.  It  seeniB  very  probable 
that  it  would  be  found  that  persons  removed  from  ground  air,  as  in  the 
attics  of  high  buildings,  are  exempt  from  attack,  except  through  food 
and  drink. 

MEASLES  AND  WHOOPING  COUGH. 

Measles  and  whooping  cough  are  spread  chiefly  through  the  air  to 
persons  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  sick,  and  of  articles, 
©specially  clothing,  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  infective  matter. 
Segregation,  ventilation,  and  avoidance  and  disinfection  of  materials 
which  may  disseminate  the  disease  are  effective  in  prevention,  where 
they  can  be  carried  out.  In  the  early  stage  of  measles,  as  of  influenza, 
even  while  the  symptoms  are  slight,  the  germs  of  tbe  disease  may  infect 
through  the  air,  and  therefore  measures  of  precaution  are  difficult.  The 
best  preventives  against  widespread  and  severe  attacks  are  habitual 
regard  for  sufficient  ait  space  and  warmth  and  immediate  isolation. 


Dengue  is  a  disease  somewhat  resembling  influenza  in  its  Bympt^me, 
but  prevalent  only  as  an  occasional  epidemic  in  tropical  countries.  It 
is  apparently  spread  by  infection  in  the  air  from  case  to  case,  but  not 
through  the  general  atmosphere.  The  reason  of  its  failure  to  extend 
beyond  hot  climates  is  quite  obscure,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  it  required, 
like  yellow  fever,  a  high  temperature  outside  the  body  in  order  to  grow 
and  disseminate  germs  fitted  for  infection. 


Smallpox  has  been  ascertained  by  several  careful  investigations  to 
be  capable  of  passing  through  long  distances,  at  least  half  a  mile  or 
a  mile,  of  fresh  air  without  losing  its  power  of  infecting  susceptible  per- 
sona. The  experience  of  hospitals  in  London  and  Paris  is  well  known. 
Becent  observations  on  the  spread  of  smallpox  from  a  hospital  near 
Leicester,  containing  49  patients,  showed  that  a  number  of  cases  which 
occurred  in  a  suburb  about  300  yards  distant  were  in  all  probability  due 
to  transport  by  the  wind.  The  epithelial  scales  and  dust  of  smallpox 
cases  are  rather  peculiarly  protected  from  atmospheric  influences,  and 
Qie  conditions  of  the  survival  of  exposed  germs  need  iutiulry. 
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INFLUENZA, 

Kg  disease  of  the  epidemic  character  has  seemed  to  depend  more  on 
the  constitation  and  infection  of  the  general  atmosphere  than  influenza. 
Its  rapid  spread,  its  apparently  capricious  outbreaks  at  Xilaces  wide 
apart,  the  almost  simultaneous  attack,  as  it  seemed,  upon  a  large 
fraction  of  the  population  of  a  country,  masked  the  true  method  of 
progress.  But  when  its  track  and  behavior  were  carefully  followed, 
these  facts  became  clear — ^that  it  never  traveled  faster  than  human 
beings;  that  many  mild  cases  existed  in  every  large  town  long  before 
it  was  generally  recoguized ;  that  it  took  at  least  six  weeks  to  attain  its 
maximum  after  the  occurrence  of  the  flrst  cases;  that  its  rapidity  of 
advancement  from  east  to  west  and  from  town  to  village  corresponded 
roughly  and  generally  with  the  rapidity  of  means  of  transit;  that  large 
numbers  of  people  not  exposed  to  personal  infection  escaped;  that 
islands  un visited  through  the  period,  deep-sea  fishermen,  and  light- 
house keepers  escax>ed,  except  in  a  very  few  instances  where  they  had 
been  ashore  or  received  communications  from  infected  places;  that 
susceptible  i>ersons  very  easily  caught  the  pest  within  a  few  days  after 
exposure  to  infection  in  the  ordinary  sense;  that  infection  was  some- 
times conveyed  by  parcels,  letters,  clothing,  etc.,  from  patients  or 
infected  places;  that  ships  which  had  cases  on  board  were  the  means  of 
starting  it  in  islands  at  which  they  stopped;  aud  that  in  previous  epi- 
demics the  spread  was  often  so  very  slow  as  to  be  quite  unaccountable 
by  any  atmospheric  quality.  Moreover,  when  the  baciUus  of  influenza 
was  identified,  it  became  easy  to  comprehend  how  the  countless  multi- 
tudes of  exceedingly  small  organisms  alive  in  the  sputum  and  saliva 
might  be  disseminated  in  the  air  of  buildings  and  of  x)ublic  conveyances 
and  transmitted  from  place  to  place  by  commerce  and  the  post.  The 
general  atmosphere  either  diffused  them  to  harmlessness  or  killed 
them,  for  there  was  no  evidence  of  influenza  reaching  an  isolated 
community  by  means  of  wind  blowing  from  a  plaee  where  it  was 
prevalent.  But  in  confined  or  foul  air  they  were  capable  of  passing 
through  many  feet  without  losing  their  capacity  of  infection.  They 
were  experimentally  shown  to  thrive  abundantly  on  the  gum  of  an 
envelope,^  and  since  many  patients  wrote  letters,  this  must  have  been 
rather  a  common  mode  of  transmission,  the  organic  motes  flying  upward 
to  the  breathing  organs  of  the  recipient  on  his  breaking  the  fastening. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  quick  diffusitm  of  an  epidemic 
having  the  qualities  of  inliuenza  ;imong  a  susceptible  population.  The 
minuteness  of  the  bacilli,  their  vast  numbers  in  the  breathing  organs, 
the  short  period  of  incubation,  and  the  early  infectiveness,  and  in  mod- 
ern times  the  itnmcmse  daily  communications  between  distant  places, 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.    If  examination  of  matter  of  the 


*Dr.  KlelD,  British  Medical  Jourual,  February,  1894. 
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tannity  of  emoke  particles,  or  of  the  minutest  microbes,  could  bo  nnder- 
taken,  with  a  view  to  detennine  the  rate  and  extent  of  its  diflusion  by 
human  communieatioDS,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  very  few  dis- 
tricts in  the  country  are  out  of  uiicrobic  touch,  as  it  were,  with  ail  the 
chief  centers  of  ])opulatiou  for  a  single  day,  and  none  for  so  long  as  a 
week ;  and  certainly  the  air  iuclosed  in  a  packet  from  au  infected  place, 
when  suddenly  liberated,  would  be  likely  to  bear  with  it  active  seeds 
of  mischief.  But  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  influcuza  were  due  to 
proximity  to  a  person  already  attacked.  Most  people  in  the  course  of 
B  day  come  into  association  with  ten  or  twenty  others  in  more  or  less 
oonfiued  spaces  of  air.  If  only  one  in  five  catches  the  influenza,  and 
so  on  in  the  same  proportion,  a  fourth  part  of  a  large  city  may  be  struck 
down  in  a  very  few  weeks.  In  general,  one-half  or  three- fourths  escape, 
being  insusceptible,  or  less  susceptible  than  others,  or  less  exposed  to 
the  virus.  Where  large  numbers  of  persons  work  together  in  one  ill- 
ventilated  building,  the  proi>ortion  of  attacks  is  much  higher,  other 
things  being  equal,  than  where  people  work  at  their  own  homes.  But 
the  fi-equeut  opportunities  of  infection  at  meetings,  social  gatherings, 
public  houses,  in  public  conveyances,  churches,  and  chapels  tend  to 
redace  the  inequalities  which  would  otherwise  be  conspicuous.  The 
distance  of  air  through  which  influenza  can  strike  lias  not  been  well 
ascertained,  circumstances  being  very  differeut,  and  some  forms,  such 
as  the  catarrhal,  being  apparently  more  easily  diffused  than  others. 
The  maximum  distance  in  the  recent  epidemics,  for  susceptible  persons, 
could  hardly  have  bc«n  less  than  100  feet  in  close  air,  and  4  feet  in  the 
open.  Isolation,  where  practiced,  was  successful  in  so  fur  as  it  was 
Strict.  IJut  the  intercourse  of  ordinary  life  makes  isolation  impossible 
for  the  general  population  when  once  an  epidemic  of  influenza  has  been 
allowed  to  attack  a  number  of  centers.  Strong  measures  against  impor- 
tation f^m  other  coantries  and  immediate  isolation  and  supervision 
of  the  few  cases  which  would  occur  might  succeed  in  staving  off  a 
national  infliction,  for  the  precautionary  measures  would  not  need 
enforcement  beyond  the  brief  period  of  its  prevalence  in  neighboring 
coantries.  Not  only  the  high  mortality,  but  the  enfeeblemeut  of  millions 
of  breadwinners  for  months,  years,  and  even  for  life  has  to  be  consid 
ered  in  coonection  with  the  expense  of  preventive  measures.  This 
expense  would  only  be  a  small  fraction  of  the  losses  incurred  by  per- 
mitting the  pestilence  to  rage  unchecked. 

As  regards  weather  and  climate,  cold  is  distinctly  conducive  to  the 
spread  of  inflnenza,  probably  for  several  reasons :  (1 )  The  stillness  which 
often  prevails  in  frost;  (2)  the  closing  of  windows,  etc.,  and  the  closer 
association;  (3)  the  greater  prevalence  of  colds,  bronchitis,  etc.,  laying 
open  the  breathing  organs  to  attack.  The  first  epidemic  in  London,  at 
tieendof  December,  1889,  was  ushered  in  by  fog  and  frost,  and  appar- 
ently rapidly  reduced  in  severity  by  the  mild  and  stnmg  winds  of  the 
latter  half  of  January,  1890,    The  epidemics  in  succeeding  years  were 
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much  more  severe,  although  they  came  upon  a  population  to  some 
extent  protected.  At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an 
epidemic  may  occur  in  any  climate  and  in  any  weather.  The  tropica 
are  not  exempt.  An  instructive  instance  of  the  subtle  diffusion  of 
influenza  occurred  in  a  village  of  Central  Africa,  which  was  attacked 
immediately  after  the  arrival  of  two  natives  from  an  infected  place  far 
distant.  But  outdoor  life  and  less  constant  communications  prevent 
the  quick  diffusion  and  wide  prevalence  which  belong  to  civilized  nations 
in  temi^erate  climates. 

The  manifest,  at  i)resent  the  only  practicable  and  yet  difficult,  meas- 
ures for  preventing  these  great  and  very  destructive  epidemics  are: 
Precautions  against  the  introduction  of  the  pest  by  travelers  and  by 
articles  sent  from  infected  districts;  immediate  compulsory  notification, 
without  fee,  of  all  cases  occurring  in  a  district  to  the  medical  officer  of 
the  district  and  through  him  to  the  central  board;  isolation  so  far  as 
can  be  arranged  of  all  the  early  cases  in  a  district  at  the  homes  of  the 
patients;  prohibition  of  attendance  of  infected  persons  at  any  assem- 
blage; and  publication  of  the  importance  of  ventilation,  and  of  living, 
warmly  clothed,  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air,  unless  actually 
stricken.  During  the  period  of  illness,  and  for  some  time  after  recov- 
ery, the  greatest  care  is  required  to  avoid  chill,  which  often  induces 
pneumonia  or  other  evils.  The  fresh  outer  air  can  only  be  safely 
breathed  when  the  symptoms  have  subsided  and  when  the  strength  has 
partially  returned.  It  is  remarkable  that  cold  air  alone,  however  pure, 
seems  capable  of  causing  a  relapse  when  the  system  has  been  greatly 
enfeebled  and  the  breathing  organs  left  in  a  highly  sensitive  coi^ition. 

COLDS. 

Colds  and  sore  throat  have  never  received  the  attention  they  deserve 
from  an  etiological  point  of  .view,  owing  probably  to  the  slight  character 
of  the  majority  of  cases.  Yet  they  are  important,  first  for  their  wide 
diffusion,  endemicity,  and  frequency,  and  secondly  for  their  effect  in 
giving  opportunity  for  the  attack  of  more  serious  disorders,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  diphtheria,  measles,  pneumonia,  bronchitis, 
and  consumption.  Close  observation  for  many  years  has  led  the  pres- 
ent writer  to  the  conclusion  that  though  primarily  a  chill,  that  is 
exposure,  insufficiently  clad,  to  a  draft  or  cold  air,  is  very  frequently 
sufficient  to  give  a  slight  cold  or  sore  throat,  or  the  feeling  of  one,  yet 
severe  colds  are  caught  in  general  either  (1)  in  marshy  or  low  and  damp 
situations,  or  in  conditions  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  produce 
malaria;  or  (2)  by  infection  from  persons  after  the  manner  of  other 
infectious  diseases.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  microorganism,  or  one 
species  of  microorganisms,  which  sets  up  a  sore  throat  and  severe  cold, 
inhabits  the  upper  layer  of  earth,  especially  in  damp  or  marshy  places, 
where  decaying  vegetable  matter  abounds,  and  passes  into  the  air, 
especially  in  summer  and  autumn  evenings  when  the  earth  and  water 
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are  still  warm  and  the  air  is  rapidly  cooling.  ^V^^en  the  microhes  are 
dense  in  the  Lumid  and  misty  low  stratum  of  air,  and  when  the  human 
body  is  beiag  quickly  chilled,  they  are  able  to  attack  sucet-ss fully.  The 
microbe  is  probably  a  very  common  and  widely  difliised  one,  and  may 
be  present  in  comparatively  amall  proportion  and  in  less  vigor  in  the 
lower  air  generally  over  the  land.  At  sea  it  would  be  abseiit,  and  indeed 
there  is  good  evidence  that  it  does  not  bear  long  transport  in  a  virulent 
state  in  the  free  air.  Colds  are  scarcely  ever  caught  on  the  open  sea, 
even  if  the  clothes  be  wet  with  salt  water,  and  breezes  straight  from  the 
Atlantic  do  not  seem  capable  of  inducing  sore  throat  or  cold.  But,  of 
course,  to  make  an  experiment  cmcial,  previous  life  iu  the  open  air, 
disinfection  of  clothes  and  if  possible  of  the  breathing  organs,  would 
be  necessary.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  microbe  of  colds,  like  that 
of  pneumonia,  may  be  frequently  present  in  the  mouth.  The  experience 
of  St.  Kilda,'  which  used  to  bo  absolutely  free  from  colds  until  the 
annual  boat  arrived  from  the  mainland,  points  to  the  ordinary  presence 
of  the  infective  particles  on  clothes  or  in  the  breath.  The  islanders 
were  nearly  all  struck  down  with  severe  colds  within  a  day  or  two  after 
welcoming  their  visitors.  Probably  a  similar  dose  of  infection  would 
be  quite  insufficient  to  prostrate  persona  on  the  mainland  who  were 
aocnatomed  to  the  petty  assaults  of  the  microbe,  and  protected  by 
scarcely  noticed  symptoms  of  catarrh. 

An  exactly  similar  thing  occurs  in  the  case  of  influenza..  IIuDdreds 
of  instances  were  observed  iu  which  the  proximity  of  persona  who  had 
had  influenza  or  had  been  near  cases  of  influenza  gave  it  to  others,  and 
often  persons  httcly  iniivcd  in  a  plaoe  which  Lad  passt-d  through  tlie 
epidemic  were  struck  down  while  the  great  majority  of  the  resident 
popalatiou  remained  protected,  at  least  for  some  months, 

Colds  protect  against  their  own  recurrence  in  most  people  for  some 
months.  Severe  colds  go  through  a  house  after  the  manner  of  an  infec- 
tions disease,  and  can  be  similarly  guarded  against  by  isolation.  The 
ail  certainly  conveys  a  cold  for  several  feet  through  confined  air,  and 
in  a  closed  railway  carriage  susceptible  persons  who  have  been  free 
from  colds  for  some  time  are  easily  infected.  An  attack  is  often  attiib- 
nted  to  a  chill  felt  at  the  beginning  of  the  infliction,  but  in  reality  the 
cold  has  nsaally  been  cangbt  some  hours  or  a  day  or  two  before,  and 
the  feeling  of  chill  is  simply  the  beginning  of  the  disorder,  as  in  other 
infections  maladies.  Ou  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a  real  chill, 
which  gives  opportunity  to  the  microbe  to  make  its  attack  and  produce 
a  feverish  cold  in  a  day  or  two.  Foul  air  and  crowded  rooms  are  emi- 
nently conducive,  especially  if  combined  with  drafts,  to  disseminate 
oolds. 

Persons  arriving  in  town  from  the  pure  air  of  the  country  or  from  a 
sea  voyage  are  very  apt  to  catch  cold.     They  have  been  living  apart 

'And  other  Islands.  8e«  Darwin's  "Naturalist's  Vojago."  lieport  of  the  Local 
OafenuiMiit  Board;  Epidemio  Influenza,  Loudon. 
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from  the  constant  presence,  and,  as  it  were,  the  vaccinating  influence, 
of  the  germs  in  bad  air.  From  similar  reasons  horses,  when  brought 
from  the  country  to  London  stables,  very  frequently  fall  out  of  sorts  to 
the  extent,  it  is  said,  of  95  per  cent,  and  sheep,  when  placed  among 
imported  apparently  healthy  sheep,  often  fall  sick.  Texas  cattle  fever 
is  caught  from  apparently  healthy  cattle.  The  first  intercouse  between 
Europeans  and  natives  is  attended  with  the  introduction  of  fever, 
dysentery,  or  other  diseases.^ 

SEASONAL  AND   GEOGRAPHICAL    DISTRIBUTION    OP    INFECTIOUS 

DISEASES. 

Many  of  the  spreading  diseases  are  more  or  less  wont  to  rise  toward 
a  maximum  and  to  fall  toward  a  minimum  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
and  these  seasons  are  generally  nearly  the  same  in  similar  climates 
in  the  same  hemisphere,  but  there  are  many  particular  instances  of 
variation. 

Scarlet  fever  is  a  disease  chiefly  prevalent  in  the  northwest  of  Europe, 
moderately  prevalent  in  Kussia,  North  America,  and  parts  of  South 
America,  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Greece,  and  quite 
uncommon  in  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  not  frequent  in  Australia.  Its 
maximum  in  London  occurs  in  October,  its  minimum  in  April.  In  New 
York  its  maximum  is  in  April,  its  minimum  in  September.  In  Eng- 
land, generally  autumn  is  the  time  of  maximum  prevalence.  In  the 
whole  of  Europe  and  North  America  29.5  per  cent  out  of  435  epidemics 
are  recorded  as  having  occurred  in  the  autumn,  and  21.8  per  cent  in  the 
spring,  the  period  of  minimum ;  the  remaining  48.7  per  cent  took  place 
In  summer  and  winter.  A  dry  air  with  little  rain  seems  to  increase  the 
prevalence  of  scarlet  fever. 

Measles,  in  London,  has  two  maxima,  one  in  December  and  a  lesser 
one  in  June,  and  two  minima,  one  in  September  and  one  in  February. 
Measles  occurs  nearly  all  over  the  world  since  the  great  extension  of 
commerce,  and  seems  to  be  little  affected  by  climate.  Cold  weather, 
however,  favors  it,  as  might  be  expected,  since  it  infects  through  the 
air  of  close  rooms. 

Influenza,  typhus,  relapsing  fever,  smallpox,  whooping  cough,  croup, 
pneumonia,  not  only  i^revail  most  in  cold  weather,  but  in  cold  countries, 
where  there  is  least  outdoor  life  and  least  fresli  air  in  rooms  and  most 
crowding.  Diphtheria  increases  with  the  cold  weather  of  autumn,  but 
tends  to  decline  in  February,  and  is  at  a  minimum  during  the  hot 
months.  Cerebro-spinal  fever,  which  is  a  good  deal  connected  with 
crowding  in  lar^e  numbers  in  institutions,  etc.,  not  only  attacks  most 
in  cold  weather,  but  in  cold  or  temperate  countries.  The  relation 
between  the  temperature  and  the  disease  seems  to  be  indirect,  and  the 
causation  and  dissemination  of  the  malady  are  obscure. 

i Williams,  quoted  by  Darwiu,  "Naturalist's  Voyage." 
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Couaumption  or  tuberculosis  in  most  prevalent  where  tt  8  moi 

vaU  the  daily  range  of  temper.itnre  large. 

Typhoid  or  enteric  fever  is  most  comraon  in  the  autumn  aud  mneli  less 
prevaleut  in  May  ind  Jnue.  There  is  a  sharp  decline  in  its  prevalence 
in  London  in  December.  lu  New  York,  aud  in  large  towns  in  Europe, 
lie  maximum  is  decidedly  apparent  in  late  summer  or  autumn.  The 
variatiou  of  prevalence  according  to  season  seems  to  show  a  distinct 
connection  between  the  development  of  the  bacillus  and  the  tem])era- 
Tnreof  soil  and  water,  and  considering  the  long  incubation  and  dura- 
tiraof  cases  the  maximum  of  infection  must  take  place  at  tbe  very 
time  when  the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  1  or  2  feet  deep  is  about  at  its 
higbeat. 

Cbolera,  diarrhea,  yellow  fever,  and  malaria,  the  poison  of  all  of 
vbich  arises  from  the  soil  and  surroundings  into  the  air,  are  much 
more  prevalent  in  the  hot  season  and  in  hot  countries. 

CONDITIONS   OP   INFECTION   THEOUOH    THE   AIR. 

Id  order  to  obtain  a  true  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Tiralent  matter  of  infectious  diseases  may  be  conveyed  through  short 
distances  of  air,  either  directly  from  a  patient  or  indirectly  from  objects 
wUch  have  become  infected,  we  have  to  consider  those  cases  in  which 
snsceptibility  is  greatest,  for  these  afford  the  truest  criterion  of  the 
capability  of  the  survival  of  xtathogenic  microbes,  aud  the  best  meas- 
ure of  the  precantions  which  should  be  adopted  to  exchide  not  only 
persons  of  average  snsceptibility,  but  the  most  suscc]>tible,  from  the 
area  of  danger.  In  cases  of  py;i'i]iia.  of  puerperal  fever,  and  of  small- 
pox, not  only  ordinary  measures  of  disinfection,  but  abstinence  from 
attendance  on  susceptible  persona  for  some  time,  is  recognized  as 
needful.  In  cases  of  influenza,  diphtheria,  and  scarlet  fever  less  care 
is  exercised,  except  in  regard  to  certain  susceptible  states.  In  all  of 
tbese  diseases,  however,  transmission  is  far  too  frequent,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  foot  the  required  precautions  are  not  duly  observed.  The  strict 
regalatioDS  of  dress  and  wiishing  enjoined  upon  nurses  are  almost 
equally  applicable  to  medical  attendants,  and  tbe  use  of  clothes  of  a 
washable  material  and  smooth  snrface  by  all  persons  in  the  presence  of 
infections  cases  would  give  greater  security  to  all  patients  visited,  and, 
indeed,  to  the  general  population.  A  square  inch  of  cloth  can  easily 
hold  upon  Its  surface  10,000,000,000  microbes  of  influenza,  so  that  it  is 
qnite  conceivable  that  a  man  may  carry  on  his  clothes  many  more  of 
these  organisms  than  there  are  inhabitants  on  the  globe,  and  that 
many  scores  of  thousands  of  these  pass  into  the  air  of  every  room 
which  he  visits. 

Similarly,  in  the  cases  of  other  diseases  which  pass  largely  by  the 
breath  and  by  deposited  particles,  there  must  always  be  a  certain  num- 
ber on  every  person  who  visits  the  sick  room,  a; id  although  themiijority 
of  people  fall  victims  only  to  rather  large  numbers  or  a  high  degree  of 
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virulence,  still,  in  order  to  avoid  the  setting  up  of  fresh  centers  in  sus- 
ceptible people,  disinfection  and  washing  are  indispensable. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  immunity  from  infection  of  a  mater- 
nity hospital  is  that  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Catherine,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, one  of  the  most  carefully  regulated  in  the  world.  Every  utensil, 
instrument,  and  article  of  clothing  is  rendered  aseptic  and  kept  so.  A 
vacated  room  is  at  once  stripped  and  disinfected.  The  floors  are  mosaic 
concrete,  the  walls  tiles  and  parian  cement.  Floors  and  walls  are  thor- 
oughly washed.  The  result  of  this  extreme  care  was  that  during  three 
years  there  was  only  one  ease  of  puerperal  fever,  and  that  was  brought 
in  from  outside. 

A  boiled  vegetable  or  animal  infusion  in  a  test-tube  may  be  kept  an 
indefinite  time  without  change  or  fermentation  when  ordinary  air  and 
objects  are  excluded,  but  a  mere  touch  of  the  linger  or  of  some  object 
which  has  been  lying  in  a  room  infects  with  microbic  life  and  the  fluid 
goes  bad.  The  comparative  infrequency  of  the  conveyance  of  some  of 
the  infectious  diseases  from  one  to  another  by  means  of  a  third  person 
is  less  due  to  the  absence  of  the  germs  than  to  the  average  resisting 
power  of  the  human  body.  The  precautions  taken  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  sheep  and  cattle  well  illustrate 
what  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  human  beings.  In  an  outbreak 
in  England  in  1892,  a  strict  watch  was  kept  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
any  infected  article,  and  no  one  was  permitted  to  come  in  contact  with 
cases  of  the  disease  excepting  those  persons  who  were  provided  with 
a  proper  dress,  which  could  be  easily  disinfected.  If  these  and  similar 
measures  had  been  customary  for  some  years  for  the  prevention  of 
epidemics  in  man,  the  belief  in  an  ''epidemic  constitution  of  the  atmos- 
phere "or  in*' aerial  transmission"  by  wind  for  long  distances  could 
hardly  have  survived.  The  recent  pandemic  of  influenza  has  given 
occasion  for  the  revival  of  these  hypotheses,  which  were  successively 
overthrown  in  relation  to  consumption,  the  plague,  cholera,  yellow 
fever,  smallpox,  and  even  rabies  or  hydrophobia.  Recent  investiga- 
tions have,  however,  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  atmosphere  does 
not,  except  possibly  in  the  rarest  instances,  convey  the  virulent  matter 
of  epidemics  from  place  to  place,  and  that  there  is  no  security  against 
infection  so  great  as  life  in  the  open  air  and  good  ventilation.  In  fact, 
the  atmosphere  is  the  great  reservoir  of  purifying  agents  and  the  most 
important  of  all  disinfectants.  In  close  places  the  air,  deprived  of  some 
of  its  oxygen,  filled  with  moisture  and  the  impurities  of  respiration, 
can  not  exercise  its  beneficent  function,  and  in  crowded  rooms  infec- 
tion becomes  easy.  So,  also,  cholera  and  other  infectious  matter  retains 
its  virulence  in  ])ackages  or  stored  clothinf^.  Cnder  the  0[)en  sky 
and  in  pure  air  few  species  of  pathogenic  germs  can  pass  many  feet 
unscathed. 

Consumption  is  typical  of  the  class  of  endemics  which  can  be  caught 
either  directly  from  a  patient  or  indirectly  through  infected  objects  in 
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close  air.  People  who  live  entirely  in  the  open  air  and  in  well- venti- 
lated, clean  places  do  not  suffer  from  it,  except  in  the  few  cases  where 
it  may  be  inherited  or  introduced  from  without.  It  is  a  disease  of  civ- 
ilization, and  many  countries  have  been  unaffected  until  the  virus  has 
been  brought  by  human  agency. 

Soil  is  not  concerned  in  the  prevalence  of  most  endemic  and  epidemic 
diseases,  though  many  may  have  originally  sprung  from  the  soil,  and 
some  have  located  themselves  in  certain  areas  fix>m  which  they  spread 
over  the  globes  The  small  part  played  by  soil  emanations  in  the  great 
majority  of  spreading  diseases  is  exemplified  by  the  extension  of  epi- 
demics and  of  endemics  like  consumption,  diphtheria,  measles,  and 
whooping  cough,  in  countries  which. are  covered  with  snow  and  con- 
gealed with  frost.  When  once  introduced  they  pass  among  the  x>opula- 
tion  whose  habits  are  favorable  to  their  growth.  In  islands,  again, 
when  an  infectious  disease,  such  as  measles  or  influenza,  is  introduced, 
it  spreads  as  fast  as  in  countries  where  the  soil  might  be  supposed  to 
nourish  the  bacillus  or  micrococcus  independently  of  the  human  body. 
On  board  ships  and  in  isolated  institutions  where  opportunities  are 
given  by  association,  many  infectious  diseases  spread  just  as  they  might 
in  inhabited  places,  whatever  the  soil.  At  the  same  time  endemicity  is 
largely  a  matter  of  soil  and  habitation.  Infection  from  person  to  per- 
son, and  to  a  great  extent  through  confined  air,  may  thus  be  separated 
off  as  the  main  condition  of  prevalence  of  infectious  diseases. 

Diseases  capable  of  transmission  for  a  short  distance  through  the  air 
may,  for  present  purposes,  be  divided  into  the  following  classes : 

(1)  Those  which  arise  from  damp  soil  or  subsoil  in  alluvial  plains, 
deltas,  valleys,  mangrove  swamps,  certain  sandy  coast  districts,  and 
other  situations.  Malaria,  intermittent  fever,  and  ague  are  the  chief 
diseases  of  this  type,  and  are  in  general  not  transmissible  from  person 
to  person.  They  are  transmissible  a  few  miles  through  the  air  from  the 
locality  of  origin.  Colds  and  sore  throats  probably  arise  from  similar 
conditions,  and  are  infectious  through  a  short  distance  of  air  to  suscep- 
tible persons.  Forms  of  dysentery  and  certain  diseases  of  the  liver, 
etc.,  seem  to  be  due  to  conditions  largely  corresponding  with  those  of 
malaria. 

(2)  Diseases  which  arise  in  somewhat  similar  conditions,  but  seem  to 
have  required  not  merely  vegetable  matter,  but  a  largo  population  and 
neglected  filth  in  the  soil  and  water  for  their  development.  Cholera 
l)elongs  to  this  class,  and  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  human  filth  in 
the  soil  and  befouled  water.  Cholera  is  infectious  from  person  to  per- 
son through  the  air,  but  only  to  a  slight  extent,  and  ilepends  for  its 
existence  beyond  its  habitat  on  access  to  filthy  soil,  water,  or  places 
where  it  grows,  multiplies,  and  infects  the  air,  as  well  as  other  matter, 
which  gains  access  to  the  body.  Typhoid  grows  on  damp  human  filth 
and  may  infect  persons  who  breathe  the  air  arising  from  such  filth, 
especially  in  houses  and  confined  places.    The  air  in  the  neighborhood 
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of  a  typhoid  case,  does  not  appear  to  conyey  the  disease,  apart  from 
excremental  matter  exposed  to  the  air.  Yellow  fever  seems  to  grow  in 
conditions  somewhat  resembling  those  which  are  favorable  to  cholera — 
filthy,  damp  surfaces  in  great  heat — and  infects  the  air  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  its  growth,  especially  banks  of  rivers,  harbors,  holds  and  bilges 
of  ships,  and  dirty,  dark,  crowded  streets.  It  sometimes  infects  direct 
from  a  patient.  These  three  saprophytic  or  semisaprophytic  diseases 
may  be  supposed  to  be  propagated  a  short  distance  from  place  to  place 
through  the  air  without  the  intervention  of  a  human  subject,  but  have 
never  been  known  to  be  carried  far  independently  of  human  transporting 
agency. 

(3)  Diseases  which  arise  from  deposits  of  organic  matter  from  the 
lungs  and  skin,  and  also  probably  from  other  excrementitious  filth. 
Typhus  and  the  plague  may  be  named  in  this  class,  but  other  condi- 
tions of  filth  are  powerM  in  their  genesis.  Plague  is  both  miasmatic 
and  contagious,  and,  where  concentrated,  seems  to  be  capable  of  pass- 
ing through  several  hundreds  of  yards  of  air.  Prolonged  breathing 
of  the  sick-room  air  both  in  plague  and  typhus  is  the  most  efEectoal 
means  of  infection.  Damp,  alluvial  soils;  streets,  walls,  and  floors 
with  damp  organic  deposits  sticking  to  them;  carcasses  and  refuse 
lying  unburied  around  houses;  in  these  situations  the  plague  fungus 
flourishes.  Diphtheria  arises  probably  from  somewhat  similar  breed- 
iDg  places,  from  heaps  of  house  refuse,  from  middens,  drains,  ash 
heaps,  and  polluted  ground,  floor,  and  walls,  and  is  transmitted  a  short 
distance  through  the  air,  probably  seldom  more  than  10  or  20  yards. 
It  is  very  often,  probably  in  the  majority  of  cases,  carried  by  the  air 
from  person  to  person  through  a  short  distance,  most  easily  in  damp, 
close,  or  confined  air,  like  so  many  other  infections.  The  dix)htlieria 
fungus,  when  it  has  been  once  introduced,  sticks  to  certain  places,  damp 
houses  and  damp  organically  polluted  sandy  soil  seem  to  favor  it.  It 
is  improbable  that  it  is  ever  conveyed  far  from  place  to  place  through 
the  air  to  persons  except  by  human  agency  and  the  movements  of 
domestic  animals.  Pneumonia  may  possibly  depend  on  somewhat  sim- 
ilar conditions,  and  may  be  caught  by  one  person  from  another  through 
the  air.  Consumption,  phthisis,  or  tuberculosis,  depends  to  a  very  great 
extent  on  conditions  similar  to  those  of  typhus,  and  is  spread  thi^ough 
the  air  a  short  distance  in  the  dried  matter  of  saliva  and  sputum. 

(4)  Scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping  cough,  influenza,  and  dengue 
arise  from  conditions  outside  the  body  which  are  unknown,  but  decay- 
ing organic  matter  may  provisionally  be  assumed  to  have  been  their 
original  breeding  ground.  They  are  now  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  transmission  from  i)erson  to  person,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  on 
transmission  through  a  short  distance  of  air.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
these  maladies  are  caught  in  the  open  air,  so  that  the  medium  of  trans- 
mission is  the  confined  and  more  or  less  foul  air  of  schools,  houses, 
churches,  and  theaters.    They  are  never  caught  in  isolated  positions  in 
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the  open  air,  in  islauda  to  which  no  infection  is  brouj  ^y  Imnian 
agency,  and  in  veil- ventilated  institutions  where  every  poi  )  precau- 
tion against  infection  from  without  can  be  rigidly  maintained.  Evea 
the  Isles  of  Scilly,  near  the  southwestern  coast  of  England,  were  free 
&oni  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  small[>ox  for  ten  years,  the  only  district 
exempt  out  of  over  seven  hundred  in  the  whole  country.  It  was  also 
one  of  the  seven  districts  in  which  no  death  from  diphtheria  occurred.' 
Since  communication  has  become  frenuent,  owing  to  a  great  increase  in 
trade,  the  immanitydoes  not  continue,  and  influenza  broke  out  there 
only  a  few  weeks  later  than  on  the  mainland.  Another  island,  Alder- 
nay,  was  affected  early  by  influenza  through  the  examination  of  goods 
by  custom-house  otBcers,  who  caught  the  infection  soon  after  the  arrival 
of  the  steamer. 

PRETBHTION   OP   SPREAD   AND   PRBV4LBNCE   OF  VARIOUS   SIALADIES. 

Prevention  of  the  spread  t  these  various  classes  of  disease,  the 
reduction  of  some  and  the  esiinetion  of  others,  may  be  effected  by 
the  following  means: 

1.  Malaria  class. — Drainage,  cultivation,  planting,  proper  disposal  of 
refuse  and  carcasses.  In  ])lac^e3  where  a  small  area  of  moist  ground  or 
small  marsh  gives  off  the  dangerous  exhalations,  the  suiface  might 
be  covered  with  a  film  of  crude  petroleum  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  germs.  Other  experiments  on  the  treatment  of  the  surface  of  the 
grormtl  with  antiseptic  mixtures  might  lead  to  valuable  results. 
Powdered  charcoal,  and  lime,  might  be  tried. 

2.  Choleni  ^'Itka. —Proper  (iisiinwiil  of  ret'usi^,  diainaire  of  soil,  cleanli- 
ness and  airiness  of  streets,  houses,  quays,  ships;  prompt  disinfection 
and  cleaning  of  places  where  first  cases  occur;  prevention  of  over- 
crowding. Where  any  damp  surface,  as  in  a  midden,  pool,  or  drain,  is 
suspected  of  giving  off  dangerous  emanations,  crude  petroleum  might 
have  the  effect  of  imprisoniug  the  germs  by  an  impervious  film.  Experi- 
ments are  needed  on  means  for  the  exclusion  of  living  organisms  from 
the  air,  where  they  are  numerous,  by  treatment  of  the  surface  soil;  also 
on  snbstaDoes  inhibitive  of  their  growth,  which  might  be  used  on  a 
large  scale. 

3.  Tifphus  cla»». — Cleanliness  and  good  ventilation  of  dwellings  and 
of  their  sorroundings  and  avoidance  of  overcrowding  in  houses,  schools, 
etc,  prevent  this  dass  of  disease  from  arising,  but  ordinary  personal 
infection  has  to  be  attacked  also  by  isolation  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
first  symptoms.  The  inside  walls,  floors,  etc.,  should  be  of  some  imper- 
vious material,  easily  and  frequently  washed.  A  dense  cement  or  hard 
wood  maybe  snitable;  but,  whatever  the  material,  liberal  ventilation 
and  cleansing  are  required  to  prevent  deposition  of  organic  matter  and 
growth  of  fungi.  In  schools,  etc.,  the  walls  should  be  of  smooth  cement, 
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glazed  ware,  glass,  or  metal,  aod  the  floors  of  close,  hard  wood  or  com 
mon  tiles.  The  bacteriological  examination  of  various  wall  and  flooi 
surfaces,  and  of  the  air  inclosed  within  them,  would  be  of  great  service 
with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  organic  deposit  and  emanations. 

4.  Measles  class. — Cleanliness  of  surroundings  and  ventilation  ar< 
required  as  in  the  last  class.  Isolation  on  the  occurrence  of  the  firsi 
symptoms,  use  of  glazed  or  washable  materials  for  the  room  where  t 
case  is  treated  and  for  the  outer  clothing  of  attendants,  absence  of  car 
pets  and  hangings,  and  frequent  thorough  sweeping,  cleaning,  and  air 
ing  would  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  centers  of  infection.  Whew 
many  people  work  or  meet  together,. the  air  must  be  kept  as  fresh  at 
possible.  Influenza  is  best  reduced  by  immediate  isolation  or  segre 
gation  of  the  first  cases  in  any  plaoe,  and  by  avoidance  of  meetings  ii 
confined  spaces.  The  distance  of  air,  confined  and  open,  through  whicl 
various  infections  common  among  mankind  and  animals  can  pass  shoulc 
be  determined  by  comparison  of  records  and  by  actual  experiments  or 
animals. 

The  effects  of  the  free  air  in  healthy  regions,  neither  very  low  noi 
very  high,  neither  very  hot  nor  very  cold,  may  be  summed  up  ai 
supremely  beneficial  to  human  life  and  health.  The  most  healthy 
class  of  people  are  fishermen,  sailors,  and  gardeners,  yet  some  of  the« 
are  affected  by  close  cabins,  and  others  by  surrounding  zymotic  dis 
eases.  The  most  healthy  creatures  are  the  birds  and  wild  animals  ii 
fairly  warm  climates;  a  little  less  healthy  are  the  sheep  and  oxen  whicl 
are  never  stalled ;  much  less  healthy  are  the  staled  cattle  and  horses 
least  healthy  of  all  the  higher  orders  of  living  beings  are  men  in  crowdec 
places. 

The  conditions  of  greatest  security  against  endemic  and  infectioui 
diseases  are  also  the  conditions  which  conduce  most  to  robustness 
l)hysical  and  mental  vigor,  and  enjoyment.  Outdoor  life  with  suflficien 
work  or  exercise  can  not,  with  impunity  to  the  race,  be  forsaken  fo: 
purely  intellectual  and  sedentary  pursuits. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  FRESH  AIR  TO  HORSES  AND  CATTLB. 

Mr.  Fred.  Smith,  professor  of  the  Army  Veterinary  School  at  Aider 
shot,  has  shown  the  great  importance  of  fresh  air  to  horses  in  stables 
Tlie  air  of  buildings  in  which  animals  are  kept  has  received  very  litth 
attention  except  in  the  army,  but  the  results  obtained  by  better  veuti 
lation  wherever  tried  are  remarkable.  Warmth  derived  from  the  ani 
mals  only,  in  a  cowshed  or  stable,  is  evidenae  of  foul  air;  ventilatioi 
should  be  by  good-sized  opposite  windows,  and  by  roof  ridge  exits;  am 
if  necessary,  artificial  heating  should  be  enii)loyed.  Cubic  capacit; 
per  head  should  be  1,G00  feet.  The  majority  of  preventable  disease 
among  animals  are  traceable  to  food  and  feeding,  but  ^'certainly  nex 
to  this  comes  impure  air."  By  good  ventilation  and  care  for  cleanlines 
glanders  has  been  entirely  got  rid  of,  a  disease  from  which  hundred 
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pievioasly  died  annaally ;  pneumonia  has  been  greatly  redaced  in  preva- 
lence and  intensity ;  ophthalmia  has  nearly  disappeared,  and  the  animals 
are  mnch  less  susceptible  to  colds  and  coughs.  ''  Cattle  plague,  pleuro- 
pneumonia, variola,  and  probably  tuberculosis  are  undoubtedly  spread 
by  the  medium  of  the  air  in  infected  areas."  This  class  of  disease  can 
therefore  be  absolutely  stamped  out,  and  there  are  other  diseases,  such 
as  horse  influenza  and  pneumonia,  which,  with  better  knowledge  of 
atmospheric  influences  in  connection  with  the  specific  cause,  may  come 
into  the  same  category.  Infected  places  should  be  treated  as  if  in  a 
state  of  siege. 

Port  inspection,  as  regards  some  of  the  worst  animal  diseases,  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  too  highly;  for  instance,  in  the  years  up  to  1886 
the  number  of  cases  in  Great  Britain  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  was 
1,993,149;  since  that  year  almost  the  only  cases  occurring  have  been 
those  which  had  escaped  detection  at  ports  in  a  very  few  instances,  and 
certain  other  cases  which  had  been  in  their  proximity.  All  these  were 
traced  and  most  severely  isolated,  so  that  the  country  is  saved  from 
great  agricultural  disasters  by  the  constant  vigilance  of  the  central 
and  port  authorities.  Since  many  animal  diseases,  including  tubercu- 
losis, glanders,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  anthrax,  actinomycosis,  scarlet 
fever  (a  slight  eruption  in  the  cow),  and  diphtheria,  are  transmissible 
to  mankind  (some  of  them,  but  to  a  very  small  degree  so  far  as  is 
known,  through  the  air  in  proximity),  the  immunity  of  animals  from 
disease  concerns  not  only  the  wealth,  but  the  health  of  the  community. 
Further  inquiry  is  needed  as  to  the  transmissibility  of  horse  influenza 
and  pneumonia  through  the  air,  and  as  to  the  connection,  if  any,  of 
tiiese  with  human  maladies  of  a  like  character. 

THE  INFLUENOE  OF  CLIMATE  ON  MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL  QUALITIES 

AND   ON  NATIONAL  HEALTH. 

The  influence  of  atmospheric  qualities  ui)on  the  bodily  constitution 
and  health,  upon  the  mind,  and  upon  the  enjoyment  of  life,  is  eminently 
worthy  of  consideration.  When  we  come  to  examine  closely  into  the 
manifold  causes  which  contribute  toward  human  hapi)iTie8s,  we  find 
that,  upon  the  whole,  comparing  acclimatized  races,  the  differences  in 
the  results  in  regard  to  all  except  extreme  varieties  de])end  at  least  as 
much  on  human,  artificial,  and  removable  causes  as  on  climate  and  on 
atmospheric  conditions.  The  peasant  of  Norway  may  be  as  healthy  and 
as  happy  as  the  peasant  of  Italy,  the  native  craftsman  or  the  ryot  of 
India  as  contented  though  not  so  vigorous  as  the  woo<lsman  or  farmer 
of  Canada,  the  African  negro  of  the  equatorial  zone  and  the  uucor- 
mpted  Greenlander  may  ])hysically  enjoy  life  as  much  as  the  English 
or  American  laborer.  The  peculiarities  and  teiidenc^ies  of  race  can 
hardly  be  separated  in  the  account  from  tlie  efiects  of  climate.  Broadly 
speaking,  however,  we  may  safely  affinn  that,  apart  from  the  special  and 
preventable  evils  of  a  high  civilization,  the  most  vigorous,  nourishing. 
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intellectual,  healthy,  and  progressive  people  of  the  world  are  those 
which  inhabit  the  temperate  zones.  Within  the  tropics  the  strongest 
and  most  energetic  peoples,  bodily  and  mentally,  are  those  living 
in  the  mountains  or  at  high  altitudes.  The  inhabitants  of  low  ground 
in  hot  climates  are  inclined  to  be  listless,  uninventive,  apathetic, 
and  improvident.  They  live  for  the  day,  shut  their  eyes  on  the  future, 
and  have  a  leaning  toward  fatalism.  An  equable  high  temperature 
with  much  moisfure  weakens  body  and  mind.  No  long-established 
lowland  tropical  race  is  a  conquering  race  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
term,  or  forward  in  the  march  of  intelligence.  But  certain  nations  have 
the  power  of  resisting,  at  any  rate  for  a  long  time,  the  enervating 
influence  of  a  moist,  wacm  climate,  with  the  malarious  fevers  which 
commonly  belong  to  it.  The  Arabs  and  Chinese  evince  extraordinary 
power  in  this  respect.  The  Arabs  not  only  thrive  in  their  own  hot,  dry 
country,  but  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  where  the 
negroes  are  driven  like  sheep  before  them.  The  Chinese  make  excellent 
and  most  industrious  laborers,  even  in  the  climate  of  Java,  Sumatra, 
and  Borneo,  and  where  neither  Malays  nor  Europeans  persist  in  the 
hard  work  of  cultivation.  Their  fare  is  rather  scanty,  and,  as  a  rule, 
entirely  vegetable.  The  Italians  and  Spaniards,  again,  can  withstand 
hot  climates  better  than  mostEuiopeans.  The  Spaniards  have  greatly 
multiplied  in  Cuba,  the  Portuguese  do  not  desert  the  oppressive  forest 
regions  of  Brazil.  The  natives  of  the  South  of  France  thrive  in  Algeria 
bette.r  than  natives  of  the  North  of  France.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
people  of  northern  Europe,  if  they  do  not  themselves  suffer  much  in 
the  tropics,  rapidly  degenerate,  and  the  race  either  becomes  extinct  or 
greatly  enfeebled  in  a  few  generations.  In  Java,  Europeans  do  not 
hve  beyond  three  generations.  It  was  shown  many  years  ago  by  a  dis- 
tinguished lady,  and  has  now  to  some  extent  been  long  recognized  by 
military  and  civil  authorities  in  India,  that  a  very  large  part  of  the 
excessive  British  mortality  in  India  was  owing  in  the  first  place  to 
removable  insanitary  conditions,  and  in  the  second  place,  to  faulty  diet 
and  personal  habits.  The  realization  by  the  governing  authorities  of 
the  true  and  possible  conditions  of  living  in  a  hot  climate  has  led  to  a 
large  reduction  in  the  rates  of  sickness  and  death.  Stokvis  has  shown 
how  in  recent  years  Europeans  have  lived  much  better  than  formerly 
in  the  tropics.  Even  children  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  or  more, 
from  the  age  of  infancy  to  the  age  of  IS  have  grown  up  well  in  an 
institution  iu  Calcutta,  where  they  were  carefully  tended.  The  improper 
and  excessive  consumption  of  animal  ilesb,  spirits  and  beer,  and  the 
disregard  of  simple  hygienic  rules,  still  continue  to  give  to  climate  an 
ill  name  which  fairly  belongs  to  habit.  Making  full  allowance,  how- 
ever, for  these  preventable  causes  of  disease  and  degeneration,  the  fact 
remains  that  children  can  only  with  diihculty  grow  to  due  strength  and 
capacity  in  the  climate  of  India  and  the  lowland  tropics  generally.  They 
begin  to  flag  after  their  fourth  year.    Common  experience  demonstrates 
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tint  impracticability  of  coloniziDfr  the  eqaatorial  zone  with  the  races 
the  cooler  teini>erate  regions.  Even  the  high  stations  on  the  hills, 
rhere  the  temx^eratnre  may  not  be  above  that  of  the  home  country, 
not  sufficiently  favorable  to  the  continuance  of  the  family  and  to 
jpermanent  settlement.  The  air,  though  cool  at  night  and  agreeably 
"warm  by  day,  is  somewhat  too  much  rarefied,  and  the  sun  shines  verti- 
cally. At  7,500  feet  the  pressure  and  density  of  the  air' are  lessened 
\}j  one-fourth,  and  the  sun's  heat  increased  by  many  degrees. 

Australia  is  not  yet  proved  to  be  equal  to  the  Mother  Country  as  a 

permanent  home  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race;  indeed,  there  is  some  evi- 

denee  that  the  British  standard  is  not  maintained,  but  this  is  largely 

looonnted  for  by  causes  which  may  be  considered  within  human 

control. 

Hot  climates  are  not  &vorable  to  emigrants  above  44  years  of  age  or 
to  children  under  16,  and  field  labor  e^n  not  well  be  undertaken. 

While  Euroi>eans  visiting  hot,  moist  climates  are  apt  to  be  attacked 
in  the  bowels,  the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates  visiting  Europe  and 
North  America  are  especially  attacked  by,  and  often  succumb,  to  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  organs.  The  cold  countries  are  unfavorable 
to  the  establishment  of  tropical  races.  A  similar  relation  seems  to 
bold  here  between  cold  and  respiratory  diseases  and  heat  and  bowel 
diseases,  as  we  have  seen  to  prevail  in  winter  and  summer  in  temperate 
climates,  but  the  effect  is  accentuated  when  the  subject  is  unacclima- 
tiied.  That  the  natives  of  trojiical  Afirica  can  increase  and  multiply 
fai  subtropical  or  moderately  warm  climates  is  proved  by  their  increase 
in  the  Southern  States  of  North  America. 

Tropical  islands  are  not  in  general  well  adapted  for  colonization  by 
northern  Europeans,  for  though  their  climate  is  more  moderate  than 
that  of  the  mainland  and  tempered  by  sea  breezes,  fever  often  infects 
the  valleys,  and  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  has  a  relaxing  infiu- 
ence.  But  many  islands  not  considered  wholesome  would  be  far  more 
congenial  if  proper  hygienic  measures  were  taken  and  the  most  suit- 
able food  and  clothing  habitually  used.  The  Sandwich  Islands  are 
&vorable  for  settlement,  and  may  be  compared  with  tropical  highlands 
of  moderate  elevation. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  permanent  settlement  of  English 
people  in  the  tropics  is  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Barbados  and  of 
Taagua,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands.  The  former  are  descendants  of 
rebels  sent  from  England  for  slavery  between  1C50  and  1700.  They 
have  survived  through  conditions  of  great  misery  and  severe  exposure. 
The  islanders  are  now  chiefly  occupied  in  iisliing.  Deterioration  there 
has  been,  but  this  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  ])overty  ainl  improper  food 
rather  than  to  climate.  In  Tuagua  the  peojjle,  some  of  whom  belonged 
to  families  settled  there  since  the  time  of  Charles  11,  appear  to  have 
maintained  somewhat  better  health  and  physique. 

It  is  noteworthy  how  in  some  circumstances  a  seemingly  small  change 

of  climate  does  harm  or  good  and  in  others  a  very  great  change  has  no 

230A- 
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ill  idffects.  Invigoration  immediately  follows  a  change  from  southeni 
EDgland  to  the  Alps,  the  Scotch  Highlands,  Korway,  or  the  open  sea; 
a  change  for  the  worse,  and  loss  of  vigor  overtakes  natives  of  the  north 
of  England  or  of  Scotland  who  fix  their  abode  in  the  Thames  Valley 
or  near  cities  in  the  south.  On  the  other  hand,  English  crews  may 
winter  in  the  Arctic  regions,  where  temperature  is  60  degrees  below 
what  they  are  accustomed  to,  and  diet  coars^  and  unvarying;  yet  they 
maintain  perfect  health.  Food  untainted  and  moderate  in  quantity 
and  abstinence  from  alcohol  probably  have  much  to  do  with  health 
maintenance  in  any  climate. 

Temperature  falls  about  1^  F.  for  every  270  feet  altitude  on  the  aver- 
age.^ Other  conditions  being  equal,  a  place  at  6,000  feet  high  has  a 
temperature  fully  20^  lower  than  the  plain  at  the  sea  level. 

Generally,  iixe  range  of  temperature  increases  from  the  equator 
toward  the  i)oles,  from  the  coast  toward  the  interior,  and  from  moun- 
tains in  the  tropics  to  mountains  in  northern  countries.  Humidity  is 
less  at  high  levels,  but  relative  humidity  may  be  greater  than  at  low 
levels,  and  saturation  may  prevail  for  long  periods.  In  Europe  the 
level  of  maximum  rainfiedl  is  about  3,000  to  4,000  feet;  in  the  tropics, 
also,  the  lesser  mountain  ranges  have  more  rain  than  the  highest,  and 
the  maximum  rainfall  is  about  6,000  feet.  Mountain  valleys  are  leas 
healthy  than  high  plateaus. 

The  <^  vital "  or  lung  capacity  diminishes  from  about  266  to  246  cubio 
inches  in  the  ascent  from  sea  level  to  2,000  feet,  and  the  pulse  beats 
faster  by  fifteen  to  twenty  in  the  minute.  At  2,000  feet  the  pressure  of 
air  on  the  chest  is  reduced  by  over  200  pounds.  Since  vital  capacity  is 
also  diminished  by  high  temperature,  the  hill  station  can  not  equal  in 
this  respect  the  temperate  climate,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  lung  capacity  increases  in  course  of  time  so  as  to  be  fully  equal  to 
its  value  at  the  low  level.  Evaporation  from  the  skin  and  lungs 
increase,  and  digestion  and  sleep  are  generally  good. 

Strength  is  naturally  greater  in  hill  people.  Life  is  hard,  and  the 
weaker  members  perish;  the  pure  air  invigorates;  the  changes  of  tem- 
perature refresh;  good  water  is  plentiful;  the  exertion  of  climbing  and 
the  deep  breathing  expand  the  chest  and  increase  the  lung  capacity; 
the  food  is  wholesome  and  not  in  excess;  activity  and  alertness  are  gen- 
erally expected.  On  the  other  hand,  in  high  mountain  valleys  malaria 
is  often  found,  also  goitre,  asthma,  ophthalmia,  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  and  diseases  of  the  kidneys.  Dysentery,  acute  bronchial  catarrh, 
typhus,  albuminaria,  and  diabetes  are  rare;  also  the  many  zymotic  and 
other  diseases  more  or  less  dependent  on  aggregation. 

In  a  period  of  thirty-four  years  the  mortality  of  the  Dutch-Indian 
army  was,  on  low  ground,  5.27  per  cent,  on  high  ground,  3.66  per  centi 

1  The  decrease  would  be  less  than  this — about  1  degree  for  each  400  feet|  up  to  1,000 
feet 
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DiBtingaislied  observers  ^  maiutam  that  the  white  man  can  not  floonsh 
in  the  tropics,  and  will  not  work  where  an  inferior  race  works;  that 
in  Ecuador  and  Brazil  the  white  race  dies  out  in  the  third  genera- 
tion; that  in  Southern  and  Central  America,  north  of  Uruguay^  the 
colonies  break  np  through  fever  and  climate ;  that  in  Panama  and  other 
parts  of  Central  America  the  air  is  so  pestilential  that  even  the  Chinese 
succumb  at  an  enormous  rate,  and  that  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the 
earthy  which,  are  bound  to  be  the  most  populous,  can  not  x>ossibly  be 
the  homes  of  the  Aryan  race,  or  of  any  higher  race  whatsoever.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  mental  and  bodily  qualities  are  very  largely 
affected  by  the  atmosphere,  with  its  various  constitution  of  density, 
temperature,  moisture,  cloudiness,  fog,  wind,  and  organic  pollution. 
Extended  investigation  of  the  effect  of  climate  upon  human  health  and 
irel£Eire  would  lead  to  results  of  the  highest  importance.  The  inquiry 
might  be  directed,  in  the  first  place,  to  an  historical  examination  of  the 
movements  of  nations,  races,  tribes,  and  individuals,  and  of  the  effect 
upon  them  of  change  of  climate,  separating  as  far  as  possible  the 
results  due  to  preventable  circumstances  and  change  of  habits,  from 
results  which  might  be  regarded  as  necessary  in  the  relations  of  the 
atmospheric  and  the  human  constitution. 

Secondly,  the  fitness  of  various  races  for  removal  to  various  climates 
mider  modern  conditions  might  be  examined,  and  the  effects  of  tropicsd 
highlands  be  compared  with  those  of  lowlands. 

When  we  recollect  the  evil  reputation  of  many  localities  and  climates 
▼hich  in  the  first  half  of  this  century  were  spoken  of  as  deadly,  and 
when  we  consider  that  these  have  lost  their  bad  name  solely  by  the 
exercise  of  local  and  personal  hygiene,  we  can  not  despair  of  the  power 
of  man  for  reducing  the  unhealthiness  even  of  large  areas  and  tropical 
climates.  Last  century  a  troopship,  a  prison,  and  a  barrack  may  each 
habitually  have  rivaled  the  worst  tropical  country  in  sickness  and 
mortality;  to-day  they  are  as  healthy  as  a  country  village;  the  prison, 
indeed,  is  a  model  of  salubrity. 

The  fact  has  been  extensively  realized  that  cultivation  and  draining 
may  often  do  for  a  pestilential  tract  what  cleanliness  and  ventilation 
do  for  an  infected  building.  A  scientific  inquiry  into  the  results  of 
cultivation,  draining,  and  irrigation  in  improving  or  harming  the  health 
of  districts  subject  to  malaria  in  various  i)art8  of  the  world  would 
afford  information  of  great  value.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  the  height 
of  the  subsoil  water,  the  microbiology  of  the  soil  and  of  the  superincum- 
bent air,  and  the  effect  of  atmospheric  conditions  should  be  tabulated 
and  compared.  We  already  have  evidence  of  the  frequent  recrudes- 
cence of  malaria  through  artificial  irrigation  in  India,  and  in  Egypt 

'Pearson,  National  Life  and  Character,  Wiener's  Perou  et  Bolivie.  Orton's  Andes 
and  Amazon^  Onrtis's  Capitals  of  South  Amerioa. 
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the  possibility  of  the  revival  of  plagae  through  irrigation  can  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  What  malaria  means  in  India  is  best  realized  by  a  glance 
at  the  mortality  statistics,  which  show  that  3,000,000  natives  annually 
fall  victims  to  this  most  fatal  of  all  endemic  diseases,  aud  we  know 
that  where  one  dies  many  are  enfeebled  for  life. 

Looking  at  the  available  evidence,  we  may  fairly  infer  (1)  that  the 
inhabitants  of  temperate  climates  are,  on  the  whole,  intellectually  and 
physically  sux)erior,  and  that  they  owe  this  position  largely  to  atmos- 
pheric conditions;  (2)  that  in  the  tropics  and  commonly  in  the  temper- 
ate zone  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  are  physically  the  strongest; 
(3)  that  tropical  countries  are  not  favorable  for  rapid  permanent  coloni- 
zation by  the  races  of  northern  Europe  and  of  the  Northern  States  of 
America;  (4)  that  the  maintenance  of  healthy  conditions  in  persons 
passing  from  one  kind  of  climate  to  another  very  different  climate 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  observance  of  hygienic  method  and  a 
change  of  habit,  but  also  on  the  time  taken  to  make  the  move,  rapidity 
of  transition  being  inimical  to  health;  (5)  that  tribes  or  races  have 
moved  from  hot  to  cold,  and  cold  to  hot  climates,  occupying  centuries 
or  thousands  of  years  in  their  progress,  and  have  not  invariably  suf- 
fered or  degenerated,  and  that  therefore,  and  on  other  grounds,  it  is 
probable  that  fairly  healthy  hot  or  cold  countries  may  in  the  course  of 
centuries  be  colonized  by  races  which  have  successively  and  slowly 
occupied  lands  warmer  or  colder  than  their  own;  (6)  that  people  long 
subject  to  extreme  variations  of  temperature,  as  between  winter  and 
summer,  and  day  and  night,  are  better  able  to  colonize  than  those  who 
are  subject  to  more  uniform  temi)erature. 

MODE  OF  ATTACK  OF  MIASMATIC  DISEASES. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  various  diseases  which  affect  the  inhabit- 
ants of  moist  countries  in  the  tropics  should  be  traced  to  their  original 
haunts,  and  their  favorite  channel  of  communication  be  ascertained. 
Is  the  condition  known  as  tropical  anaemia  mainly  a  result  of  tempera- 
ture or  of  an  emanation  from  the  soil  in  the  air?  Are  dysentery,  diar- 
rhea, hepatitis,  and  liver  disease  duo  mostly  to  organisms  swallowed 
in  food  or  drink,  or  inhaled  in  the  air  overlying  soil  rich  in  organic 
matter,  or  are  they  produced  by  merely  physical  properties  of  the 
atmosphere  acting  on  imperfectly  healthy  bodies,  by  means  of  over- 
fatigue, insolation,  or  chill?  It  appears  likely  that  both  air  and  water 
are  capable,  in  the  case  of  several  tropical  diseases,  of  conveying  the 
poison.  Thus,  at  Sierra  Leone,  improved  water  lowered  the  death  rate, 
but  it  still  remains  high;  in  the  villages  of  the  Najagarrh  hills  in  India, 
a  drain-cut  reducing  the  flood  level  by  3  feet  greatly  improved  the 
health  of  the  people,  and  splenic  enlargement  cases  were  reduced  to 
less  than  one-sixth  of  their  former  prevalence;  in  the  canal -irrigated 
country  in  India  fever  is  botli  more  prevalent  and  more  virulent,  and  a 
great  difference  in  the  health  of  the  i)eoi)le  is  observed  between  places 
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where  the  water  level  is  high  and  where  it  is  low;  the  mere  neighbor- 
hood of  a  swamp,  without  any  pollution  of  water  supply,  is  often  sufB- 
cient  to  prostrate  troops.  There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt  that  air 
infected  from  the  ground  very  commonly  causes  a  widespread  epidemic 
of  malaria.  When  the  waters  of  a  flood  subside,  the  fever  extends 
over  a  wide  area  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  flood;  and  exposure  to 
night  air  without  any  other  source  of  contamination  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  fever  even  to  the  robust.  Considering  the  large  number  of  varieties 
of  bacilli  residing  in  mold  and  in  damp  earth  covered  by  sand,  the 
relation  of  diseases  to  the  air  and  vapor  emanating  from  the  ground  is 
a  subject  worthy  of  national  or  international  research. 

All  over  the  world  there  are  indications,  if  not  such  evidence  as 
unounts  to  proof,  that  where  the  air  stagnates  or  is  confined  in  valleys 
without  exx>osure  to  frequent  winds,  the  condition  of  robust  health  in 
a  population  is  not  well  main:  aiued.  In  certain  valleys  of  Switzerland, 
of  the  Pyrenees,  of  Derbyshire,  in  England,  and  of  parts  of  India 
goiter  and  cretinism  have  been  common;  in  low-lying  clay  districts  in 
England  cancer  has  been  shown  to  be  prevalent  above  the  average,  and 
in  limestone  or  chalk  districts  to  be  below  the  average.  Yalleys  lying 
across  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind  and  not  well  ventilated  are 
liable  to  an  excess  of  heart  disease.  Whether  these  efifects  are  in  any 
degree  due  to  stagnant  or  miasmatic  air  or  wholly  to  difference  in  the 
water  supply  it  is  uncertain,  and  the  subject  demands  inquiry. 

Ghmate  has  often  been  credited,  even  by  great  writers,  with  effects 
(m  the  human  constitution  which  statistics  have  failed  to  indicate. 
Most  people  have  supposed  that  suicide  in  England  must  be  most  fre- 
quent in  November  or  in  winter  when  the  dark  foggy  air  dei)resses  the 
spirits.  As  a  matter  of  fiict,  however,  in  England  and  in  Europe,  as  a 
whole,  suicides  are  most  frequent  in  the  summer  half  of  the  year,  and 
especially  in  May  and  June,  when  the  aspect  of  nature  is  most  cheer- 
ful and  the  air  bright  and  pleasant.  A  very  distinct  and  considerable 
rise  in  suicides,  crimes,  and  nervous  diseases  takes  place  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer.  The  first  cold  weather  in  autumn  produces  a  tem- 
porary and  smaller  increase.  Montesquieu  assumed  that  the  number 
of  suiciUes  is  excessive  in  England,  and  attributed  them  to  depression, 
caused  by  the  dark,  cold,  damp  climate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sui- 
cides in  England  are  not  excessive  when  comi)ared  with  Franco  and 
central  Germany,  and  the  climate  is  not  often  dark  and  damp  for  long 
periods.  Esquirol  andOabanis  asserted  that  a  rainy  autumn  following 
a  dry  summer  is  productive  of  violent  deaths;  Yilemaia  maintains 
that  nine-tenths  of  suicides  liax)pen  iu  rainy  and  cloudy  weather. 
Quite  a  different  order  of  things  is  revealed  by  a  comparison  of  the 
figures  for  suicide,  and  especially  for  the  suicide  of  insanity,  for  the 
different  months.  The  quick  increase  of  the  tem])erature  of  the  air, 
tbe  dryness  and  sunshine  of  the  spring  have  the  effect  of  precipitating 
niental  alienation  and  increasing  nerve  instability;  the  organism  is 
least  robust  when  the  winter  i)asses  away. 
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Suicide  predominates  in  the  central  part  of  Europe  between  latitudes 
47  and  57  and  longitudes  20  and  40.  In  the  southwest  and  northeast 
of  Europe  the  tendency  is  much  less.  Italy^  Spain,  and  Portugal  have 
a  minimum  number.  The  distribution  appears  to  be  little  affected  by 
climate,  and  very  largely  by  mental  advance  and  cultivation,  so  that 
the  climatic  fiEustor,  if  exist^ent,  is  concealed.  But  there  is  sufficient 
reason  in  Europe,  at  least,  to  attribute  an  excess  of  nervous  diseases 
when  other  conditions  are  equal  to  periodic  hot  and  dry  weather  and 
alternations  of  heat  and  cold.  Countries  either  very  hot  or  very  cold 
are  less  subject  to  suicidal  tendencies  than  the  temperate  region.  But 
inquiry  is  needed  to  dissociate  the  climatic  factor  from  the  many  others 
which  confuse  the  evidence  in  civilized  countries. 

The  influence  of  climate  upon  health  and  upon  national  character 
has  never  been  very  fully  studied,  and  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
Gk>vemment  and  of  science.  The  effect  of  change  of  climate  has 
already  been  touched  upon  in  another  part  of  this  essay. 

The  degree  of  cold  which  the  human  body  can  easily  bear  is  surpris- 
ing. A  temperature  of  —70^  F.  with  a  dry  and  still  air  is  less  trying 
than  a  temx>erature  of  20^  with  damp  aTid  strong  wind.  The  present 
writer  has  had  experience  on  a  mountain  in  Italy  of  a  temperature  of 
17^  F.,  with  sunshine,  which  was  quite  pleasant  and  not  too  cold  for 
Bitting  out.  Even  invalids  can  sleep  with  windows  open  and  sit  out, 
without  very  heavy  clothing,  when  the  thermometer  shows  several 
degrees  of  frost.  The  purity  of  the  air  as  well  as  the  dryness  seems 
to  invigorate  the  frame  and  prevent  the  sensation  of  chill.  Voyagers 
in  the  Arctic  regions  endure  prolonged  cold  without  in  any  way  suffer- 
ing in  health  if  judicious  in  their  mode  of  life,  and  mountaineers  are 
seldom  the  worse  for  exposure  unless  they  have  greatly  fatigued  them- 
selves or  have  been  overtaken  by  rain  or  snow.  Tbe  tolerance  of  heat 
is  also  very  remarkable  where  the  air  is  dry  and  pure  and  direct  sun- 
shine avoided.  The  temperature  of  the  body  rises  about  O.OS^  F.  for 
every  increase  of  1°  F.  above  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  amount 
of  air  respired  is  less  in  hot  than  cold  climates,  in  the  proportion  of 
8.157  to  10  ounces  of  carbon.  The  total  effect  of  heat  and  of  cold  on 
the  human  body  has  never  been  fully  investigated.  The  net  result, 
however,  of  a  very  complex  series  of  changes  induced  by  different  tem- 
peratures on  the  inhabitants  of  different  lands  seems  to  show  that  a 
moderate  or  medium  temperature  is  most  favorable  to  health  and 
strength,  apart  from  telluric  and  constitutional  factors,  and  from  diet, 
training,  and  habits.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  race  oif 
mankind  may  attain  very  great  strength  and  health  in  any  nonmala- 
rious  climate. 
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temperature  and  health. 

The  relation  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  to  health  has  already  been 
noted  in  the  case  of  various  diseases.  Thus  malaria,  dysentery,  liver 
diseases,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  and  denp^ue  belong  especially  to  hot 
dimates.  Ansemia  and  general  eufeeblemeut  affect  the  inhabitants  of 
colder  regions  when  stationed  in  the  tropics.  Hot  weather  in  northern 
Europe  increases  the  prevalence  of  several  diseases,  and  with  drought 
increases  the  death  rate  in  towns  and  damp  places.  Diarrhea  becomes 
prevalent,  and  in  less  degree  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  Diseases  of 
the  intestines  increase.  Cold,  dry,  still  weather  is  generally  healthy 
except  in  towns,  and  to  old.x)eople,  and  to  persons  whose  lungs  are 
delicate.  A  cold  winter  in  temperate  climates  increases  the  death  rate, 
and  a  mild  winter  is  healthy  in  northwestern  Europe.  Influenza,  pneu- 
monia, and  bronchitis  are  more  fatal  in  cold  weather.  Diseases  of  the 
drcnlatory  system,  heart  disease,  and  phthisis  are  at  their  maximum  of 
btality.  Gold,  clear,  still,  frosty  weather  is,  on  the  whole,  healthy  and 
much  less  fatal  in  towns  than  cold  with  fog. 

The  most  favorable  temperature  to  health  in  temperate  climates  is 
about  550  to  70^  on  an  average;  natives  of  the  tropics  probably  thrive 
best  at  a  temperature  of  about  65^  to  80^. 

DRY  climates  AND  HEALTH. 

A  x>erennially  dry  air  is  almost  universally  favorable  to  human  life, 
and  dryness  in  a  sparsely  inhabited  and  well-watered  country  is  whole- 
Bome  in  several  ways,  especially,  perhaps,  in  its  preventive  effect  on 
epidemic  and  lung  diseases.  In  towns,  dry  weather  without  showers 
IB  much  less  favorable,  in  fact  it  is  distinctly  unfavorable.  Very  damp 
and  rainy  countries  with  moderate  temperature  are  often  healthy;  for 
instance,  western  Ireland,  western  Scotland,  Cornwall,  and  the  lake 
district  of  England.  The  deaths  from  consumption,  etc.,  are  much 
fewer  in  these  districts  than  in  the  drier  districts  which  are  more 
thickly  inhabited,  though  not  less,  perhaps,  than  in  ecjually  sparsely 
inhabited  drier  country  districts.  That  they  are  so  numerous  as  they 
are  depends  probably  very  much  on  the  tendency  to  aggrepiticm  and 
bad  ventilation  in  the  dwellings  in  bad  weather.  Tropical  or  warm 
countries,  and  warm  seasons,  in  many  localities,  are  unwholesome  when 
there  has  been  much  rainfall,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  hot  weather. 
Much  moisture  in  a  calm  air  helps  greatly  to  spread  various  epidemic 
diseases  and  malaria.  Dry  air  is  favorable  to  the  healing  of  wounds, 
and  probably  to  the  oxidation  or  death  by  desiccation  of  noxious  living 
matter  in  the  air. 

The  exemption  of  many  tribes  and  races  living  in  dry  climates  from 
phthisis  and  other  disorders  of  an  infectious  nature  may  be,  and 
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probably  is,  partly  due  directly  to  the  dry  air  which  does  not  permit 
the  growth  of  the  bacillas  on  solid  substances  or  soil,  but  must  also  be 
attributed  to  the  migratory  habits  of  the  people,  the  outdoor  life,  and 
the  absence  of  centers  of  infection.  Arabs,  who  were  exempt  from 
phthisis  and  scrofula  in  their  camps,  died  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent 
when  they  were  located  in  French  prisons.  This  is  only  one  of  many 
instances  which  go  to  prove  that  the  infective  matter  of  consumption 
clings  to  solid  surfaces  and  thence  invades  the  human  system  through 
confined  air. 

HEALTH  AT  HIGH  ALTITUDES. 

The  effect  of  living  at  high  altitudes  has  been  variously  stated,  but  on 
the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  most  persons  become  acclimatized  to 
the  rarity  of  the  air,  diminished  pressure,  lower  temx>erature,  lessened 
humidity,  and  increased  sun  power.  Above  6,000  feet  the  pulse  and 
respiration  rates  are  slightly  iucreased.  Dr.  Marcet  gave  as  the  chief 
outcome  of  several  years'  experiments  on  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  air  expired  at  high  altitudes  the  following  statements:^  The  effect 
of  altitude  and  cold  combined  increases  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide 
expired,  but  where  the  cold  does  not  become  appreciably  greater,  as  on 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  amount  remains  the  same  as  at  the  sea  leveL 
At  altitudes  above  10,000  feet  the  amount  is  lessened.  Less  air  is 
expired  at  high  altitudes.  It  appears  that  the  blood  more  readily 
acquires  oxygen  at  high  altitudes  than  near  the  sea  level.  The  body 
can  gradually  accommodate  itself  to  altitudes  much  above  10,000  feet. 
Becent  laboratory  experiments  by  Dr.  Loewy  showed  that  the  diminu- 
tion of  air  density  and  pressure  to  about  17.717  inches  is  well  borne, 
greater  rarefaction  being  balanced  by  deeper  inspiration.  A  similar 
compensation  occurs  when  carbon  dioxide  is  added  to  the  air.  Animals 
breathing  air  rarefied  to  half  an  atmosphere  eject  the  same  amount  of 
blood  from  the  heart  as  under  normal  pressure. 

The  expansion  of  the  chest  and  increased  action  of  the  heart  add  to 
strength  and  vigor,  and  tbe  mountain  races,  with  the  exception  of  peo- 
ple living  in  deep  or  flat  valleys,  are  generally  fine  in  build.  In  the 
tropics,  Quito  is  an  example  of  a  large  population  doing  well  at  a  height 
of  10,000  feet.  For  some  forms  of  consumption,  consumptive  tendencies, 
and  several  other  diseases,  such  as  antemia,  altitude  is  beneficial;  for 
others,  including  nervous  irritability  and  heart  weakness,  it  is  harmfoL 
The  elements  whicb  are  concerned  in  these  effects  have  not  been  identi- 
fied. For  old  people  and  those  who  can  not  take  much  exercise,  mountain 
heights  are  clearly  not  well  adapted. 

SEA  AIR  AND  HEALTH. 

Sea  air  is  very  beneficial  to  the  great  majority  of  x)eople,  and  has  a 
wonderful  restorative  power  in  many  ailments  and  illnesses.    It  is  firee 


» Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1878,  1879. 
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from  all  kinds  of  infective  germs,  and  therefore  epidemic  diseases  are 
nnknown  at  sea,  except  in  so  far  as  they  arise  from  the  material,  pro- 
visions, or  water  of  the  ship,  or  have  been  brought  on  board  by  crew  or 
passengers.  Much  of  the  benefit  which  would  otherwise  be  derived 
from  a  sea  voyage  is  often  counteracted  by  the  small  space  and  diffi- 
culties of  ventilation  of  sleeping  berths  and  cabins.  The  temperature 
of  the  tropics  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the  crew  and  passengers  of  ships 
from  colder  climates,  and  loss  of  weight  results;  but,  in  general,  the 
weight  and  strength  of  passengers  are  increased  by  voyaging  in  a  fair 
climate.  Much  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  accommodation  and  diet^ 
as  well  as  upon  the  atmospheric  conditions. 

THE  IMPBOYEMENT  OF   CLIMATE  WITH  SLIGHT  ELEVATION. 

From  a  certain  number  of  experiments  and  from  a  review  of  observa- 
tioDS  taken  by  meteorologists  of  dift'erences  between  temperature  and 
humidity  at  different  heights  above  the  ground,  the  present  writer 
eame  to  the  following  conclusions,^  shortly  stated: 

The  mean  temperature  at  a  height  of  about  100  feet  above  the 
groand  does  not  differ  sensibly  from  the  mean  temperature  at  5  feet, 
bat  seems  to  be  slightly  in  excess. 

The  means  of  daily  maxima  at  heights  of  69  and  128  feet  fall  short 
of  the  mean  maxima  at  10  feet,  and  still  more  of  the  maxima  at  4  feet. 
The  means  of  daily  minima  at  the  greater  heights  exceed  the  mean 
miDima  at  the  smaller  heights. 

There  is  a  certain  altitude,  apparently  about  150  feet  above  the 
ground,  at  which,  while  the  mean  temi)eratare  is  equal  to  that  at  4  feet, 
the  maxima  are  lower  and  the  minima  higher  than  at  any  lower  point. 

On  an  average  of  nineteen  months,  the  mean  of  maxima  was  about 
1^0  F.  lower  at  128  feet  10  inches  than  at  10  feet,  and  the  mean  of 
minima  about  0.55o  higher. 

In  cyclones  the  higher,  and  in  anticyclones  the  lower,  points  gen- 
erally have  the  lowest  mean  teui])erature. 

The  mean  night  temperature  is  always  highest  at  the  higher  points, 
and  the  me^n  day  temperature  always  lowest. 

About  sunset  in  clear  or  foggy  weather,  when  calm,  temperature  falls 
mnch  faster  near  the  ground  than  at  some  height  above  it. 

Equality  of  lower  and  upper  temperature  seems  to  occur  about  two 
hoars  before  sunset  and  after  sunrise,  but  varies  with  the  season. 

In  clear  weather  and  low  fogs,  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  temi)era- 
tureis  always,  or  nearly  always,  hii^her  at  heights  varying  from  50  to 
300  feet  above  the  ground  than  at  heights  from  li  to  22  feet. 

In  bad  weather  the  higher  j)oints  are  coldest  by  day  and  ni<rht.  In 
%gy  weather,  especially  with  ground  or  radiation  fogs,  t(Mn])erature 
18  very  much  the  lowest  near  the  gnmud,  and  within  tlie  fog  much 
lower  than  above  it. 


'  Trans.  Sauit.  lust,  of  Great  Britain, 
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a  short  time  among  newcomers  from  the  conntry.  ^^  They  are  perpet- 
aally  on  the  trudge  to  the  hospitals,  and  get  patched  up  again  and 
again  and  live  on."  ^  Much  of  this  most  deplorable  state  of  things  may 
be  owing  to  excess  of  alcoholic  drink,  but  the  excess  is  in  many  cases 
the  result  of  a  demand  for  a  stimulant  which  pure  air  might  have  pre> 
vented.  About  1,000,000  out  of  4,000,000  persons  are  treated  at  London 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  a  year,  and  probably  this  represents  fairly 
well  the  sickness  of  great  towns  in  general.  A  great  amount  of  the 
lassitude  and  idleness  of  the  lowest  population  of  cities  has  been  traced 
by  Dr.  Richardson  to  want  of  ventilation,  in  their  own  and  former  gen- 
erations. '^  Tell  them,"  said  Mr.  Chad  wick,  the  great  sanitary  reformer, 
^<  that  when  they  hear  of  that  disease  called  consumption  they  ought 
to  know  that  it  comes  constantly  fh>m  bad  administration,  which  per- 
mits dwelling  houses  to  be  built  on  damp  and  sodden  and  rotten  sites, 
and  which  permits  industrial  workers  to  breathe,  but  not  to  live,  in  foul 
airs,  gases,  vapors,  and  dusts.  Tell  them  that  in  model  dwellings  a 
death  rate  of  15  in  the  1,000  has  replaced  one  of  30  in  the  1,000."  Dr. 
Louis  0.  Parkes,  medical  officer  for  Chelsea,  states  that  much  of  the 
ansemia,  the  pale  faces  and  disordered  digestions,  and  many  of  the  wast- 
ing diseases  of  children  in  the  great  towns  are  to  no  small  extent  due 
to  a  condition  of  atmosphere  which  prevents  the  perfect  action  of  the 
lungs  and  the  complete  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  so  lowers  the  tone 
of  the  body  and  the  ability  to  repel  disease.  These  facts  ought  to  be 
impressed  upon  the  population.  In  England  it  has  been  computed  that 
the  amount  now  annually  spent  on  intoxicating  liquors  might  double 
the  actual  house  room  for  every  family. 

Tlie  causes  of  physical  degradation  in  towns  are  no  doubt  complex, 
but  that  bad  air  and  want  of  light  are  very  powerful  factors,  is  proved 
by  the  following  considerations: 

Children  placed  in  every  respect  in  equally  good  conditions  in  town 
as  they  have  had  in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  difference 
of  town  air,  in  many  cases  lose  health,  grow  pale  and  weak,  and  in  fact 
do  not  thrive  as  they  do  in  the  country.  Children  brought  up  within 
the  central  area  of  large  towns  are  less  robust  than  children  brought 
up  in  the  country;  the  children  of  the  poor  especially  suffer,  for  though 
they  may  have  the  chance  of  more  flesh  meat  and  often  of  more  food, 
the  air  they  breathe  both  without  and  within  doors  is  inferior,  and  this 
affects  them  not  only  directly,  but  indirectly,  as  through  loss  of  appetite. 
Very  many  children  in  towns  have  poor  and  unwholesome  api>etites. 
Children  in  small,  crowded  towns  in  various  countries,  e.  g.,  Italy  or 
Spain,  where  the  streets  are  narrow  and  the  air  foul,  often  look 
unhealthy  and  feeble,  and  bad  air  alone,  both  in  town  and  country, 
is  known  to  give  similar  results.  Children  who  are  ailing  or  simply 
pallid  and  unhealthy,  after  the  pattern  of  the  alley,  very  soon  gain  in 
health  and  appearance  when  moved  to  country  air.  The  experience  of 
very  many  adults  is  similar  to  that  of  children,  and  they  rapidly  or 

*  Kvidenco  of  a  doctor  in  the  East  End  of  London. 
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gradaally  lose  their  aocnstomed  vigor  daring  a  period  of  employment 
in  crowded  or  badly  ventilated  places.  The  air  of  workshops,  printing 
rooms,  mills,  etc.,  sometimes  changes  young,  vigorous  looking  men 
almost  beyond  recognition  in  the  coarse  of  one  or  two  years.  Outdoor 
work  in  towns  is  far  less  pernicious,  and  if  houses  and  streets  were 
more  spacious,  and  work  places  more  airy,  the  physical  degradation 
would  be  much  less  i)erceptible.  The  mental  and  moral  effect  of  living 
in  bad  air  can  hardly  be  estimated,  mixed  up  as  it  is  with  the  various 
other  conditions  which  generally  accompany  it.  The  wits  are  certainly 
dulled  when  oxygen  is  wanting  and  carbonic  acid  in  excess,  but  so(*.ial 
contact  tends  x>erhaps  more  powerfully  to  sharpen  them.  Sharpness, 
cunning,  and  alertness  increase  in  towns,  but  great  work  demanding 
sustained  intellectual  effort  is  not  favored,  but  vitiated,  by  ba<l  air. 
In  schools,  the  loss  of  attention,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  on  long  at  a 
task,  and  the  sympathetic  weariness,  are  very  frequently  the  result  of 
bad  ventilation.  The  schoolmaster  has  great  power  to  improve  the 
quality^  or  rather  the  scope,  of  his  pupil's  brains  by  the  admission  of 
plenty  of  air.  School-masters  and  teachers  as  a  class  are  not  in  the 
list  of  healthy  occupations,  although  they  are  above  the  average  of 
strength  when  they  enter  their  profession.  The  air  they  breathe  must 
De  concerned  in  the  disorders  which  especially  attack  them.  Town  air 
seems  to  tend  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  will,  the  self-command,  and 
the  exhilarating  sense  9f  freedom  and  content  which  distinguish  inde- 
pendent yeomen  or  the  peasantry  of  the  hill  country,  who  breathe  the 
vital  atmosphere.  But  here  again,  we  fail  to  discriminate  between  the 
effects  of  physical  and  of  social  differences.  Since  ^'self-reverence, 
self-knowledge,  self-controP  are  among  the  highest  human  attributes, 
and  most  essential  for  future  progress,  tlie  effects,  direct  and  indirect, 
of  vitiated  air  on  character  might  with  advantage  form  the  subject  of 
extended  and  carefully  conducted  scientific  inquiry. 

Intemperance  in  drink  has  been  commonly  attributed  to  foul  air 
among  other  influences.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  a  man  has 
become  enfeebled  by  working  in  bad  air,  and  has  taken  to  drink  in  the 
vain  hope  of  keeping  up  his  strength,  or  with  the  deliberate  intention, 
for  the  moment  justified,  of  stimulating  his  faculties  occasionally  when 
they  flag.  Where  the  air  has  so  little  fresliness,  mind  and  body  are 
more  Ukely  to  crave  for  artificial  and  less  wholesome  sustenance. 
Whether  on  the  whole  the  indoor  workers  consume  more  alcohol  than 
the  outdoor  may  be  doubted,  but  the  effect  upon  them,  beyond  question, 
is  worse. 

An  investigation  of  the  effect  of  air  on  mental  qualities  might  be 
undertaken  on  the  following  lines:  A  number  of  schools  in  which 
vent  lation  is  good  to  be  compared  with  schools  similar  in  class  of 
scholars,  etc.,  but  with  bad  ventilation  of  less  si^ac^e,  the  character  of 
the  work  and  of  the  scholars  to  be  compared ;  schools  where  great 
taiprovements  in  ventilation  have  been  made  to  be  examined  as  to  any 
notable  progress  following  the  improvements  j  workshox)S  of  similar 
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a  short  time  among  newcomers  from  the  country.  ^*  They  are  perpet- 
ually on  the  trudge  to  the  hospitals,  and  get  patched  up  again  and 
again  and  live  on."  ^  Much  of  this  most  deplorable  state  of  things  may 
be  owing  to  excess  of  alcoholic  drink,  but  the  excess  is  in  many  cases 
the  result  of  a  demand  for  a  stimulant  which  pure  air  might  have  pre- 
vented. About  1,000,000  out  of  4,000,000  persons  are  treated  at  London 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  a  year,  and  probably  this  represents  fairly 
well  the  sickness  of  great  towns  in  general.  A  great  amount  of  the 
lassitude  and  idleness  of  the  lowest  x>opulation  of  cities  has  been  traced 
by  Dr.  Richardson  to  want  of  ventilation,  in  their  own  and  former  gen- 
erations. '^  Tell  them,"  said  Mr.  Ghadwick,  the  great  sanitary  reformer, 
^^  that  when  they  hear  of  that  disease  called  consumption  they  ought 
to  know  that  it  comes  constantly  from  bad  administration,  which  per- 
mits dwelling  houses  to  be  built  on  damp  and  sodden  and  rotten  sites, 
and  which  permits  industrial  workers  to  breathe,  but  not  to  live,  in  foul 
airs,  gases,  vapors,  and  dusts.  Tell  them  that  in  model  dwellings  a 
death  rate  of  15  in  the  1,000  has  replaced  one  of  30  in  the  1,000."  Dr. 
Louis  0.  Parkes,  medical  officer  for  Chelsea,  states  that  much  of  the 
anaemia,  the  pale  faces  and  disordered  digestions,  and  many  of  the  wast- 
ing diseases  of  children  in  the  great  town0  are  to  no  small  extent  due 
to  a  condition  of  atmosphere  which  prevents  the  perfect  action  of  the 
lungs  and  the  complete  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  so  lowers  the  tone 
of  the  body  and  the  ability  to  repel  disease.  These  facts  ought  to  be 
impressed  upon  the  population.  In  England  it  has  been  computed  that 
the  amount  now  annually  spent  on  intoxicating  liquors  might  double 
the  actual  house  room  for  every  family. 

Tlie  causes  of  physical  degradation  in  towns  are  no  doubt  complex, 
but  that  bad  air  and  want  of  light  are  very  powerful  factors,  is  proved 
by  the  following  considerations: 

Children  placed  in  every  respect  in  equally  good  conditions  in  town 
as  they  have  had  in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  difference 
of  town  air,  in  many  cases  lose  health,  grow  pale  and  weak,  and  in  fact 
do  not  thrive  as  they  do  in  tlie  country.  Children  brought  up  within 
the  central  area  of  large  towns  are  less  robust  than  children  brought 
up  in  the  country;  the  children  of  the  poor  especially  suffer,  for  though 
they  may  have  the  chance  of  more  flesh  meat  and  often  of  more  food, 
the  air  they  breathe  both  without  and  within  doors  is  inferior,  and  this 
affects  them  not  only  directly,  but  indirectly,  as  through  loss  of  ai)petite. 
Very  many  children  in  towns  have  poor  and  unwholesome  api>etites. 
Children  in  small,  crowded  towns  in  various  countries,  e.  g.,  Italy  or 
Spain,  where  the  streets  are  narrow  and  the  air  foul,  often  look 
unhealthy  and  feeble,  and  bad  air  alone,  both  in  town  and  country, 
is  known  to  give  similar  results.  Children  who  are  ailing  or  simply 
pallid  and  unhealthy,  after  the  pattern  of  the  alley,  very  soon  gain  in 
health  and  appearance  when  moved  to  country  air.  The  experience  of 
very  many  adults  is  similar  to  that  of  children,  and  they  rapidly  or 

*  Evidence  of  a  doctor  in  the  East  End  of  London. 
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gradually  lose  their  accnstoined  vigor  during  a  period  of  ompIoymeDt 
in  crowded  or  badly  ventilated  pl)M;es.  The  air  of  worksimps,  priiitittff 
rooms,  inilla,  etc.,  sometimes  chauges  young,  vigoroua  looking  men 
almost  beyond  recognition  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  years.  Outdoor 
work  in  towns  is  far  less  pernicious,  and  if  houses  and  streets  were 
more  spacioua,  and  work  places  more  airy,  the  physical  degradation 
would  be  much  less  perceptible.  The  meutal  and  moral  effect  of  living 
in  bad  air  can  hardly  b«t  estimated,  mixed  up  as  it  is  witli  tlie  various 
othei'  conditions  which  generally  accompany  it.  The  wits  are  certainly 
dulled  when  oxygen  ia  wanting  and  carbonic  acid  in  excess,  but  social 
contact  tends  perhaps  more  powerfully  to  sliarpen  them.  Sharpness, 
Gunuing,  and  alertness  increase  in  towns,  but  great  work  deniandtng 
sustained  intellectual  effort  is  not  favored,  but  vitiated,  by  bad  air. 
In  scliool.i,  the  loss  of  attention,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  on  long  at  a 
task,  and  the  sympathetic  weariness,  are  very  frequently  the  result  of 
bad  ventilation.  The  schoolmaster  has  great  power  to  improve  the 
quality,  or  rather  the  scope,  of  his  (lupil's  brains  by  the  admission  of 
plenty  of  air.  School- masters  and  teachers  as  a  class  are  not  in  the 
Ust  of  healthy  occapations,  although  they  are  above  the  average  of 
Btrength  when  they  enter  their  profeasion.  The  air  they  breathe  must 
be  concerned  in  the  disorders  which  especially  attack  them.  Town  air 
eeems  to  tend  to  veaken  the  power  of  the  will,  the  aelf-command,  aud 
the  exhilarating  sense  Qf  freedom  and  content  which  distinguish  inde- 
pendent yeomen  or  the  [>easantry  of  the  hill  country,  who  breathe  the 
vital  atmosphere.  But  here  again,  we  fail  to  discriminate  between  the 
effects  of  physical  and  of  social  differences.  Since  "self-reverence, 
self-knowledge,  self-control"  are  among  the  highest  human  attributes, 
and  most  essential  for  future  progress,  the  effects,  direct  and  indirect, 
of  vitiated  air  on  character  might  with  advantage  form  the  subject  of 
extended  and  carefully  conducted  scientific  inquiry. 

Intemperance  in  drink  has  been  commonly  attributed  to  foul  air 
among  other  influences.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  a  man  Las 
become  enfeebled  by  working  in  bad  air,  aud  has  taken  to  drink  in  the 
vain  hope  of  keeping  up  his  strength,  or  with  the  deliberate  intention, 
for  the  moment  Justified,  of  stimulating  his  faculties  occasionally  when 
they  dag.  Where  the  air  has  so  little  freshness,  mind  and  body  are 
more  likely  to  crave  for  artificial  and  less  wholesome  sustenance. 
Whether  on  the  whole  the  indoor  workers  consume  more  alcohol  than 
the  outdoor  may  be  doubted,  but  the  effect  upon  them,  beyond  question, 
is  worse. 

An  investigation  of  the  effect  of  air  on  mental  qualities  might  be 
Qndertaken  on  the  following  lines:  A  number  of  schools  in  which 
ventilation  is  good  to  be  compared  with  schools  similar  in  class  of 
Scholars,  etc.,  hot  with  bad  ventilation  of  less  space,  the  character  of 
the  work  and  of  the  scholars  to  be  compared;  siihools  where  great 
improvements  in  ventilation  have  been  made  to  be  examined  as  to  any 
notable  progress  following  the  improvements;  workshops  of  similai 
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classes  to  be  compared,  respectively  good  and  deficient  in  ventila- 
tion  or  space^  the  results  as  regards  health,  vigor,  intemperance,  and 
eflBciency. 

WIND  FORCE  AND   HEALTH  IN  A  LARGE  TOVITN. 

In  an  inquiry  made  quite  recently  by  the  present  writer,  but  hitherto 
unpublished,  concerning  the  relation  between  the  health  of  London  in 
winter  and  the  force  of  the  wind,  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  on 
the  whole,  the  mortality  is  greater  in  calm  than  in  windy  weather,  and 
that  there  is  much  less  variation  in  the  death  rate  during  the  preva- 
lence of  strong  winds  than  during  the  prevalence  of  gentle  winds  and 
calms.  The  period  examined  was  from  November,  1872,  to  December, 
1893.  In  January,  1890,  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  1892,  influenza 
greatly  raised  the  mortality  above  the  normal,  but  since  this  is  one  of 
the  zymotic  diseases,  of  which  the  prevalence  is  increased  by  calm 
weather,  the  figuies  for  these  periods  have  not  been  omitted.  The 
months  of  October,  ^November,  and  December,  in  1879  and  in  18S9, 
were  the  least  windy  periods  recorded,  and  each  was  followed  by  a  high 
death  rate.  Several  calm  periods  coincide  with  great  cold  and  fog,  and 
it  is  these  in  combination  which  have  the  worst  effect  upon  health  in  a 
smoky  town.  • 

Further  investigation  is  required  to  ascertain  which  diseases  are 
most  apt  to  spread  in  calm  weather,  and  the  relation  of  particular 
winds  to  particular  diseases. 

The  following  table  represents  roughly  and  approximately  the  rates 
of  mortality  in  the  periods  mentioned : 

Minimaf  hourly  horizontal  movement  leaa  than  11  milet. 


Period. 


December,  1873  (22  calm  hours,  cold  and  fog) 

February,  1874  (33  hours  calm) 

November,  1874  (34  calm  hours) 

February,  1875  (no  calms) 

October  and  November,  1876  (no  calms) 

February,  1878 

December,  1878  (36  calm  hours) 

October,  November,  and  December,  1879  (131  calm  hours) 

January,  1880 

November  and  December,  1885 

February,  1 886 

January,  1887 

December,  1888 

January,  1889 

November  and  December,  1889 

December,  1890 

Quarter  ending  April  2. 1892 

October,  November,  and  December,  1892 

Total 


24.42 


Death 
rate. 

Death  rate 

in  five 
weeks  fol- 
lowing. 

28.2 

23.1 

24.6 

23.1 

27.2 

3L4 

25.7 

23.2 

21.4 

22.4 

25.4 

24.3 

28.1 

26.8 

26.6 

31.2 

31.2 

31.7 

20.64 

22.5 

24.9 

26.9 

21.8 

19.3 

10.8 

23.2 

20.3 

18.2 

19.48 

28.1 

24.7 

28.5 

28.2 
18.5 

25.25 
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Maxima,  hourly  horizontal  movement  more  than  15  miUe. 


Period. 


VoTember,  1872  (no  oalniB) 

Jjumary,  1873  (37  calm  bonn) 

I^Umary  and  ICareh,  1876  (no  oalm  hoars) . 
Jamuury  and  Fobmary.  1877  (17  oalm  hoars) 

Sorember,  1877  (no  calms) 

Janoazy,  1878  (24  Cfdm  hoars) 

Korember  and  December,  1880 

]EioTember,  1881 

Horember,  1882 

Janiiary,  Febrnazy.  and  March,  1888 

Horember  and  December,  1883 

January  and  Febroary,  1884 

Deeember,  1884 

Fsbroary,  1885 

Deeember,1886 

Fsbrnary  and  ICarch,  1888 

Fcibrnary,  1888 

Jairaary ,  1880 

Total 


Death 
rate. 


22.8 

10.2 

24.8 

21.8 

22.3 

28.6 

21.0 

21.18 

21.26 

21.8 

21.23 

21.22 

21.6 

18.6 

20.0 

81.8 

18.2 

28.1 


22.15 


Death  rat* 
in  live 

weeks  fol- 
lowing. 


84.5 
24.8 
23.4 
27.6 
25.8 
25.4 
25.0 
28.1 
28.5 
28.6 
20.4 
10.0 
28.8 
22.0 
81.8 
10.0 
18.6 
21.4 


23.1 


DSW  AND  FBOST— EXHALATION  OF  YAPOB  FBOM  THE  EABTH. 

From  an  investigation  conducted  by  the  present  writer  daring  the 
two  summers  1891  and  1892,  the  following  were  among  the  conclusions 
arrived  at: 

Calm  or  a  light  air  is  favorable  to  dew  formation.  Wind  prevents 
the  deposition  of  much  dew  and  evaporates  much  of  what  is  formed. 
Free  radiation  or  an  exposed  situation  is,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the 
most  effectual  cause  of  dew  on  very  many  nights  of  the  year.  In  a 
level  country  those  parts  of  a  field  which  are  least  sheltered  by  trees 
and  hedges  gain  most  dew  on  perfectly  calm  nights.  Those  parts  of 
any  flat  substance  with  the  most  exposure  to  the  sky  are  on  calm  nights 
most  bedewed.  The  tops  of  bushes,  posts,  railings,  pans,  etc.,  are  on 
calm  nights  more  bedewed  than  the  sides.  Greater  cold  by  greater 
radiation  in  these  cases  produces  greater  deposition.  Kadiation  from 
fine  points,  however,  is  often  not  sufficient  to  counteract  in  air  which  is 
not  very  humid  the  effect  of  the  continual  imi)act  of  air  above  the  dew- 
point  and  higher  in  temperature.  Close  to  the  ground  the  case  is  gen- 
erally different,  for  the  movement  of  air  is  less  and  the  humidity  and 
cold  greater.  With  fog  or  a  very  humid  air  the  j)oint8  are  most  bedewed. 
In  diy  weather  the  dew  is  deposited  most  on  the  leeward  side,  in  moist 
air  or  fog  on  the  windward  side  of  objects. 

Nearly  all  the  conclusions  of  Wells  were  confirmed.  But  a  very 
remarkable  amount  of  evidence  soon  accumulated  from  the  experiments 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  dew  formed  near  the  ground  is  condensed 
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from  vapor  derived  from  the  earth.  A  large  quantity  of  dew  was  inva- 
riably found  on  clear  nights  in  the  interior  of  closed  vessels  inverted 
over  grass  and  sand,  very  little  or  none  in  vessels  inverted  over  plates 
lying  on  the  ground.  The  inverted  glasses  or  vessels,  however  much 
their  rims  were  embedded  in  the  ground,  gave  similar  results.  More 
dew  was  found  on  the  lower  surface  of  plates  of  glass  or  earthenware 
or  boards  slightly  raised  above  the  ground  than  on  the  upper  surface. 
The  lower  sides  of  stones,  slates,  glass,  and  paper  on  the  ground  were 
more  bedewed  than  the  upper  sides.  The  lower  half  of  stones  lying 
or  embedded  in  sand  was  more  often  bedewed  and  frosted  than  the 
upper  half.  The  interior  of  closed  vessels  inverted  on  the  grass  and 
covered  with  two  other  vessels  of  badly  conducting  substance  was 
thickly  bedewed,  and  the  grass  in  the  three  inclosures  was  also  thickly 
bedewed.  The  deposit  on  the  interior  pf  vessels  was  much  less  over 
dry  garden  earth  than  over  sand  or  turf.  A  great  deal  of  dew  was 
deposited  on  the  interior  of  vessels  over  dry  sand  or  dust,  the  earth 
being  somewhat  moist  an  inch  or  two  inches  below.  Pebbles,  etc., 
lying  on  a  dusty  road  became  quite  wet  underneath  early  in  the  evening, 
and  over  grass  the  underside  of  a  square  of  glass  is  clouded  soon  after 
the  grass  loses  the  sunshine.  A  very  great  difference  of  temperature 
was  found  soon  after  sunset  after  hot  days  between  the  temperature  of 
the  soil  at  a  depth  of  2  or  3  inches  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  close 
to  the  ground,  just  above  the  blades  of  grass.  On  one  evening  at 
11  p.  m.  the  temperature  of  the  exposed  grass  was  36^  of  the  soil  at  15 
inches,  G0.5. 

The  author  became  convinced  by  these  experiments  and  other  con- 
siderations,  that  a  great  deal  of  dew  comes  from  vapor  from  the  soil 
and  from  plants,  and  at  sea  from  vapor  from  the  surface  of  the  sea;  that 
malaria  and  some  other  diseases  are  largely  caused  by  emanations  from 
the  soil  at  night  bearing  organisms  into  the  air,  which  are  then  retained 
by  the  damp  air  in  a  cold  stratum  near  the  ground,  and  that  sand  over- 
lying damp  earth  permits  air  and  vapor  to  rise  easily  through  it.  Also, 
it  became  evident  that  a  great  deal  of  soilair  may  be  drawn  into  houses 
through  pervious  soil,  and  that  the  neighborhood  of  damp  ground  may 
be  thickly  infected  with  organisms  contained  in  the  air  and  vapor  which 
emerge  from  the  soil.  A  dry  covering  of  sandy  earth  is  not  only  little 
impediment  to  the  exhalation  of  vapor,  but  may  serve  to  protect  micro- 
organisms from  the. killing  action  of  dry  air  and  sunshine.^ 

EXHALATION  OF  GASES  AND  PARTICLES  FROM  THE  EARTH. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  evaporation  or  distillation  of  water  gives 
rise  to  pure  vapor  and  leaves  behind  all  impurities,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  many  natural  conditions  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  When 
earth  becomes  heated,  moisture  forces  its  way  as  a  vapor  through  a 

*The  author  Las  treated  thin  subject  more  fully  in  Trans.  Sanit.  Ins.  for  1S92:  TlM 
Exhalation  of  Vapor  from  the  Earth. 
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porooB  saperficisi  layer,  and  carries  witb  it  spores  or  minnteorgaaiaiiia 
irhich  hare  mnltipUeid  or  germinated  in  the  passages  thioagh  vhieh 
tbe  vapor  passes.  A  moderate  degree  of  moisture  aud  ratlMr  freeaera- 
doD  of  the  soil  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  many  kinds  of  miorobM. 
We  know  that  cottou  wool,  unless  tightly  packed,  vill  not  stop  the 
pas&age  of  nucroorganisms;  sand  and  porouH  soil  allow  both  air  and 
irater  to  pass  without  depositing  all  their  particulate  oontenta.  The 
filler  beds  of  n-ater  companies  are  efiicieut  not  by  the  Mstion  of  tin 
aand,  but  by  the  retentiou  of  particulate  bodies  in  the  slimy  oavning 
BooD  de|>08ited  above  the  saiid. 

Cold  nights  following  hot  days  seem  to  favor  very  laooh  the  eihala- 
tiou  of  vapor  fj-om  the  earth. 

Wind  may  very  likely  have  an  effect  in  drawing  out  the  gfuee  ftttm 
the  soil,  bat  this  action  is  less  important  to  human  health,  for  malarions 
germs  are  dispersed  aud  much  less  dangerous  in  windy  weather. 

Aitken  has  shown  by  his  experiments  on  the  formation  of  small,  clew 
spaces  in  dusty  air  that  bodies  warmer  than  the  air  drive  away  dnat 
from  their  surfaces  aud  create  the  dust-free  black  envelope  which  sur- 
lonnds  them.  He  further  showed  that  an  evapoiatiiig  anr&ce  has  a 
iSinular  inflnenoe,  and  tit^t  dost  was  driven  more  than  twice  as  fkr  fhim 
tiie  wet  part  of  an  objeet  as  from  the  dry,  the  object  being  above  the 
temperatnre  of  the  air.  The  neceasuy  conditiong  for  t^e  repnlsive 
effect  to  be  strongly  shown  are  that  the  air  most  be  aoqoiring  heat  and 
moistore  from  the  snr&oe.  Very  little  heat  with  molstnre  gives  a 
thicker  dark  plane  than  doable  the  heat  would  do.  Dast  passes 
throngh  small  openings  witb  sarprlsing  ease;  "any  opening  which 
admits  air  ^owa  the  passage  of  the  finest  particles."  The  air  contains 
enormons  moltdtudes  of  particles  so  small  that  the  concentrated  light 
of  the  son  does  not  reveal  them.'  We  may  fairly  infer  from  these  facts 
that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  fine  dast  of  the  air,  mineral  and 
organic,  is  derived  from  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Some  inter- 
esting experiments  made  a  few  years  ago  showed  that  tlie  duFit  depos- 
ited in  tightly  closed  cupboards  is  brought  in  by  the  movements  of  air 
induced  by  changes  of  temperature.  Similarly,  changes  of  tempera- 
tare  most  draw  in  and  expel  fine  organic  dust  from  and  to  air  and  soil. 

The  present  writer's  observations  led  him  to  conclude  that  a  great 
quantity  of  vapor  issues  from  the  earth  even  in  dry  weather,  and  when 
the  surface  down  to  2  inches  or  more  is  dry  and  dusty  that  the  emission 
is  very  large  in  the  evening,  but  that  the  maximum  appears  to  take 
place  io  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  in  dry  weather ;  that  soon  after 
sqnset  in  England  in  summer  the  temperature  of  short  grass  and  con- 
tiguons  air  may  be  9°  to  15°  or  20°  colder  thau  that  of  the  earth  at  a 
depth  of  1  to  15  inches,  and  that  about  sunrise  the  temperature  of  the 
top  grass  of  a  pasture  field  may  be  20°  to  30°  colder  thau  that  of  the 
earth  at  a  depth  of  9  to  15  inches  and  lower,  and  that  the  e 
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vapor  jis  very  much  less  through  mold  than  through  sand  or  dust. 
In  hot  climates,  such  as  India  and  Italy,  on  bare  sandy  ground  and  in 
valleys  it  seems  probable  that  the  differences  in  temperature  between 
soil  and  surface  air  may  amount  at  night  to  between  30^  and  40^,  and 
in  malarious  places  the  flow  of  impure  vapor  toward  the  surface  may 
be  equal  to  the  evaporation  from  a  marsh.  These  facts  have  a  very 
distinct  bearing  on  the  generation  and  prevalence  of  malaria,  diarrhea, 
dysentery,  and  other  diseases. 

Herr  Singer,  at  Munich,  found  that  the  maximum  temperature  of  the 
soil  (59.3)  at  4  feet  3  inches,  was  reached  on  August  24,  and  Fodor's 
results  gave  a  maximum  temperature  at  depths  between  half  a  meter 
and  1  meter  in  August.  Liebenberg  observed  that  sand  is  warmed 
throughout  more  rapidly  than  clay  and  that  the  richer  a  soil  in  organic 
matter  the  greater  its  power  of  absorbing  heat.  Pettenkofer's  obser- 
vations show  that  a  very  large  amount  of  air  is  contained  even  in  firm 
soils  and  that  effluvia  from  decomposing  organic  matter  may  pass  for 
a  long  distance  through  very  loose  soils.  Permeable  soils  are  sand- 
stones, loose  sands,  and  chalk,  and  are  generally  healthy  unless  they 
contain  much  organic  matter  or  are  superposed  upon  a  clay  or  other 
impervious  stratum  which  holds  up  the  water  near  the  surface.  Move- 
ment of  subsoil  water  of  colirse  greatly  affects  the  quantity  of  earth 
vapor  given  off  during  certain  periods.  The  dried  beds  of  water 
courses  are  well  adapted  for  the  evolution  of  malaria,  for  the  super- 
ficial layer  is  usually  permeable,  the  soil  contains  much  organic  matter, 
the  water  level  is  not  far  from  the  surface,  cold  air  collects  over  the 
valley  and  is  often  moist  and  stagnant.  In  the  dry  regions  of  Aus- 
tralia it  is  well  known  that  water  may  be  found  at  a  little  depth  below 
the  dry  channels  of  rivers. 

Vegetable  mold  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  very  rich  in  sapro- 
phytic bacteria,  and  Flugge  states  that  infusions  made  from  manured 
fields  and  garden  earth  contain  thousands  of  bacteria  in  every  drop, 
though  diluted  one  hundred  times.  But  the  observations  of  the  pres- 
ent writer  tend  to  prove  that  the  retention  of  heat  and  moisture  by 
this  kind  of  earth  is  much  greater  than  that  of  other  soils,  and  that 
much  less  emission  of  vapor  takes  place  from  it  into  the  air,  so  that 
the  organisms  wliich  might  be  expected  to  invade  in  excess  the  air  over 
cultivated  ground  may  in  reality  be  scarcely  capable  of  entering  it, 

GROUND   AIR. 

The  amount  of  air  in  the  upper  layers  of  tlie  earth  is  very  consider- 
able, but  varies  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Gravel  and  sand 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  air,  wliicli  has  been  estimated  at  one-third 
of  its  bulk.  A  bird  has  been  experimentally  inclosed  in  a  glass  cylinder 
with  a  solid  bed  of  gravel  below  and  above  it,  and  was  not  affected,  the 
air  \Thich  passed  through  the  earth  beinir  sufficient  to  maintain  life. 
The  proportion  ot  carbonic   acid,  however,  in  some  soils,  especially 
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where  there  is  much  organic  debris,  much  exceeds  that  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  would  prevent  the  success  of  such  an  experimeot.  Ground 
air  passes  easily  through  earth,  especially  through  gravel  aud  sand,  so 
tiiat  in  the  neighborhood  of  decomposing  organic  matter  houses 
built  on  such  soil  are  liable  to  invasions  of  poisouous  gases.  Carbon 
monoxide  has  been  known  to  pass  20  or  30  yards  through  the  earth 
into  a  house,  causing  severe  illness.  But  the  worst  results  follow  the 
infamous  practice  which  has  been  in  vogue  at  the  outskirts  of  large 
towns  of  selling  turf  and  gravel  on  building  sites,  allowing  the  exca< 
vations  to  be  filled  in  with  rubbish  and  refuse,  and  building  dwelling 
houses  over  these  sources  of  disease.  Probably  many  houses  in  towns 
where  fever  persistently  breaks  out  owe  their  unwholesomeness  to 
this  cause.  Even  where  the  soil  is  natural  and  undisturbed  beneath 
the  foundations,  there  should  always  be  a  layer  of  impervious  material, 
such  as  good  Portland  cement  or  rock  asphalt,  between  the  house  and 
the  ground;  or  else  a  good  space  through  which  the  outside  air  may 
freely  flow.  Dwellings  well  raised  above  the  ground  escape  many  dan- 
gers associated  with  ground  air,  damp,  and  drainage.  A  damp  base- 
ment is  a  frequent  source  of  trouble.  Hollow  skirtings,  casings  for 
pipes,  bell  wires,  etc.,  frequently  give  opportunities  not  only  to  rats 
and  mice,  but  to  deadly  gases,  to  make  their  way  into  the  apartments. 
Inquiry  is  needed  to  discover  the  actual  quantities  of  vapor  emitted 
from  different  soils  and  subsoils,  at  different  temperatures  of  air  and 
soil,  at  different  barometric  pressures,  at  different  times  of  dsiy  and 
night,  and  at  different  seasons,  and  at  varying  levels  of  subsoil  water. 
An  examination  of  the  different  species  of  microbes  or  amoeba-like 
organisms  emitted  would  also  be  of  interest. 

EMANATION  OF  OEGANIC  PARTICLES  FROM  EVAPORATING  FLUIDS. 

The  spread  of  infective  organisms  into  the  air  from  the  surface  of 
evajwrating  liquids  is  a  subject  worthy  of  investigation.  It  has  been 
generally  stated  and  assumed  tliat  an  evaporating  liquid  contaminated 
with  impurities  leaves  behind  it  all  foreign  ingredients  aud  i)asses  into 
the  air  as  pure  vapor.  This  is  very  far  from  being  universally  true,  if 
evaporation  be  understood  not  as  a  laboratory  process  carefully  con- 
ducted, but  as  a  process  subject  to  the  various  interferences  which 
must  occur  in  natural  conditions.  Evaporation  from  the  sea  may  give 
pure  vapor  into  the  air,  so  long  as  the  sea  is  tranquil  and  no  bubble 
breaks  on  the  surface,  but  the  breaking  of  waves  on  the  ocean  and  on 
the  shore,  and  the  evolution  of  gases  from  animal  and  vegetable  life 
and  organic  decay  cause  evaporation  to  be  accompanied  by  a  consider- 
able emission  of  sodium  chloride,  and  of  other  substances  in  solution, 
into  the  air  with  the  bursting  of  foam  and  bubbles  and  the  tearing  off 
of  spray  by  the  wind. 

Marshes  give  off  various  gases,  especially  in  the  drying  j)rocess, 
besides  vapor.     The  upward  movement  of  the  air  from  the  drying 
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ground^  the  generation  of  gases  in  the  viscooa*  fluids  and  in  the  earUi 
below  them,  the  bursting  of  countless  small  bubbles  and  films,  the 
development  of  electricity  in  the  evaporation  of  an  impure  liquid,  the 
repulsion  of  small  particles  by  a  warm  evaporating  surface,  all  help  to 
carry  into  the  lower  air  a  large  quantity  of  microscopic  and  ultra- 
microscopic  dust.  In  a  research  made  by  the  present  writer  into  the 
diathermancy  of  thin  films  of  water  ^  he  was  much  struck  by  the  force 
with  which  the  thinnest  film  snapped;  a  slightly  soapy  film  of  1^  inches 
diameter  and  about  one-millionth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  broke  with 
an  audible  sound.  In  the,  viscous  fiuid  of  drying  marshes  there  must 
be  millions  of  thin  films  breaking  and  throwing  their  minute  spray 
into  the  air  which  carries  off  the  contained  organic  particles.  More- 
over, there  must  be  a  continual  evolution  of  very  small  bubbles  of  gas 
from  the  muddy  earth  through  the  liquid  above  it.  The  scattering 
force  of  smaH  bubbles  is  surprising.  If  a  glass  of  effervescing  water 
be  watched,  the  minute  bubbles  which  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
will  be  seen  to  throw  particles  of  water  to  a  height  of  several  inches  in 
the  air.  The  smell  of  drying  marshes  probably  proceeds  not  only  from 
gases,  but  from  x>articulate  products.  Indeed,  many  organisms  and 
vegetable  and  animal  debris  have  been  actually  observed  microscop- 
ically in  the  air  above  marshes.  Many  living  germs  are  probably 
beyond  the  range  of  visibility.  The  manner  in  which  spores  are  scat, 
tered  from  the  hyphsB  of  molds,  etc.,  may  represent  a  similar  process 
in  the  section  from  marshy  surfaces  of  various  microorganisms.  The 
formation  of  gas  bubbles  by  the  Bdoillus  coli  communis  may  be  only 
one  example  out  of  many  in  which  such  action  takes  place.  This 
characteristic  of  coli  communis  has  been  used  by  Klein  as  a  mark  of 
differentiation  between  it  and  the  bacillus  of  typhoid.' 

The  inflaences,  or  some  of  them,  which  have  been  named  as  helping 
to  carry  small  organic  particles  into  the  air  over  marshes  may  be  capa- 
ble of  launching  infective  matter  from  the  lungs  and  air  passages  of 
persons  suffering  from  such  diseases  as  scarlet  fever,  measles,  diphthe- 
ria, and  consumption.  Certainly  organic  matter  and  living  particles 
have  been  observed  in  the  condensed  vapor  of  breath.  Thus  walls  on 
which  the  breath  condenses  may  become  culture  grounds  for  disease 
germs  which  it  contains. 

PEBMEATION  OF  BUILDINa  MATEBIALS  BY  AIB  AND  YAPOB. 

The  ordinary  materials  used  for  floors  of  dwelling  houses  are  quite 
ineffectual  to  prevent  the  permeation  of  gases  and  microorganisms 
from  the  soil  into  the  air  of  the  dwelling.  By  experiments  made  with 
several  different  materials  used  for  flooring,  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  rate  at  which  air  would  pass  through  them  into  the  Torricellian 

*Proc.  Brit.  Association,  Cardiflf,  1881.    Abstract. 

^Journal  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  November,  1893 ;  Centralblatt  fUr  Baki. 
and  Parasit.;  Vol  XV,  Nos.  8  and  9.    Local  Government  Board  Keports,  1892-93. 
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vat'Uttin  over  mercury,  it  was  aet-ertaiued  that  mortar  is  practically 
inertly  a  coarse  sieve  and  permits  the  raiiid  aud  easy  itaasage  of  gases, 
tliat  plaster  of  paris  is  also  highly  permeable,  75  per  cent  compared 
irith  mortar;  roman  cement  permeable  to  the  exteut  of  25  per  cent, 
aiici  Portland  and  hygienic  c*ment  to  the  extent  of  about  10  per  cent. 
The  rate  of  diSiisiou  of  gases  through  porous  septa  is,  by  Graliam's  law, 
ill  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  root  of  their  gravity.  If  the  gases 
iu  the  earth  below  the  flooring  be  heavy  compared  with  the  air  of  the 
mom,  upward  difl'usion  through  the  flooring  material  must  be  rather 
slow,  unless  other  apertures  for  tlie  ingress  of  outside  air  are  insufB- 
cient  t«  supply  the  draft  of  fires.  When  the  ground  is  warm,  as  in 
autumn,  and  contains  certain  light  gases  and  vapor,  there  may  be 
considerable  aspiration  from  the  ground  through  the  floor  into  the 
room.  It  seems  probable  that  mortar  aud  other  porous  material  would 
permit  the  passage  or  penetration  not  only  of  gases,  but  of  microbes, 
bat  that  good  cement  would  not  permit  the  pasitage  or  penetration  of 
microbes  to  any  important  extent.  Asphalt  is  still  better,  and  effectu- 
ally shuts  out  both  gases  aud  germs.  Coal  gas  has  been  known  to 
pass  a  considerable  distance  through  the  earth  under  frozen  ground 
and  to  enter  a  bouse  through  the  flooring,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  much  ground  air  enters  houses  in  this  way,  especially  in  autumn 
and  winter.  A  good  concrete  layer,  4  to  6  inches  thick,  or  asphalt, 
under  every  house  would  do  much  to  diminish  diseases  caused  by 
ground  air.  The  reduction  of  two  courses  of  bricks,  which  would  be 
saved  by  diminishing  the  air  space  between  floor  and  ground,  would 
partly  balance  the  ad<litional  cost, 

HBOHANIOAI,  TENTILAIION  IN  SCHOOI^. 

From  a  paper  by  Professor  Carnelley  on  mecbanical  ventilation  in 
schools.  Sir  Henry  Boscoe  drew  the  following  conclusions,  briefly  sam- 
marized: 

By  mechanical  ventilation  the  microorganisms  were  redaced  to  oue- 
tenU),  theivganlc  matter  toone-seventh,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  toone- 
balf;  the  temperature  waa  kept  higher  without  draft,  and  cold  drafts 
▼ere  exdnded.  In  badly  ventilated  schools  microbes  increase  up  to  a 
certain  point  'with  increase  of  wall  space;  in  mechanically  ventilated 
schools  the  miorobes  decrease  with  increase  of  space.  Scrubbing  or 
washing  floors  bad  no  efifect  in  reducing  the  emission  of  microbes  into 
the  air,  and  it  was  found  that  the  infection  of  a  school  with  these  organ- 
isms takes  place  very  gradually,  old  schools  being  much  more  infested 
Stan  new  boildings.  Similar  facts  have  been  observed  by  Miquel  as 
i^iarda  booses.  It  is  clear  that  walls  aud  floors  and  perhaps  ceilings 
also  should  be  f^toed  with  an  impervious  material,  adapted  for  freqaent 
waHbiog,  and  without  interstices.  As  regards  mechanical  ventilation, 
however,  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  proper  natural  veutilation  can 
tdvantageoosly  be  superseded.        w 
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The  doors  and  walls  of  rooms  must  often  be  very  suitable  culture 
grounds  for  the  microbes  of  disease.  Many  fungi  grow  upon  damp 
plaster,  damp  wall  paper,  the  interstices  of  floors,  and  upon  rough  sur- 
fEhces  and  ledges  in  empty  and  also  in  occupied  rooms.  The  Ohwionium 
chartatumj  for  example,  develops  on  paper  and  on  the  binding  and 
insides  of  books  wherever  they  are  near  a  damp  wall.  Paper  and  size 
are  well  adapted  to  the  settlement  and  multiplication  of  molds  and 
probably  also  of  some  i>athogenic  microbes. 

Bricks,  mortar,  plaster,  and  paper  are  all  highly  porous,  and  admit 
tiie  passage  of  air  continually  through  them.  A  common  brick  can 
absorb  a  pound  of  water,  and  plaster  is  also  hygroscopic.  We  have, 
then,  this  condition  in  a  room,  that  it  is  surrounded  by  damp,  porous 
material,  largely  contaminated  with  organic  dust  and  gases  from  the 
interior  condensed  within  the  walls  and  in  the  flooring  or  carpets. 
The  resemblance  to  porous,  damp,  contaminated  ground  which  is  a 
known  source  of  disease,  is  sufficiently  close  to  make  it  highly  desir- 
able that  better  provision  should  be  made  (1)  against  damp  in  walls, 
(2)  against  the  penetration  of  organic  vapors  and  dust  into  the  material 
of  walls  and  into  the  interstices  of  floors,  and  (3)  for  the  easy  cleaning 
of  walls  with  soap  and  water,  and  of  floors  which  should  be  without 
interstices,  by  dry  rubbing  or  with  paraffin  or  otherwise. 

AEBATION  AND  SBLF-PUBIFIGATION  OF  BIVEBS. 

The  oxygen  of  the  air  contained  in  water  has  been  supposed  to  play 
an  important  part  in  getting  rid  of  the  contamination  of  organic  sub- 
stances and  in  diminishing  the  number  of  pathogenic  microbes  in  the 
water  of  streams  used  for  drinking.  A  large  number  of  experiments 
have  been  made  in  difierent  countries  with  the  object  of  determining 
the  degree  of  safety  with  which  water  may  be  used  for  public  supply 
which  has  run  in  the  open  air  for  various  distances  after  contamina- 
tion with  sewage  and  other  impurities. 

The  investigation  is  by  no  means  a  simple  problem,  and  where  the 
bacteria  are  found  to  have  greatly  diminished  in  number  in  the  course 
of  a  few  miles,  the  result  is  often  due  to  other  influences  besides  aera- 
tion, of  which  gradual  dying  out  of  the  organisms  is  one,  and  sedimen- 
tation commonly  the  most  efficient.  Frank's  experiments  on  the  River 
Spree,  at  Berlin,  showed  that,  though  in  flowing  through  the  city,  the 
river  contained  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bacteria  in  the  cubic  centi- 
meter, the  water  some  miles  lower  contained  only  3,000  to  8,000,  about 
the  same  number  as  in  its  upper  course.  In  the  Isar,  below  Munich, 
the  number  fell  from  15,231  to  2,378  in  the  course  of  22  miles.  In  the 
Thames  and  the  CJre,  Franklaiid  did  not  find  any  considerable  diminu- 
tion. The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  found  in  the  course  of 
23  miles  a  diminution  of  free  ammonia  from  1,728  to  1,299,  of  albumi- 
noid ammonia  from  S26  to  382,  of  total  nitrogen  from  3,000  to  2,156,  and 
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an  increase  of  nitric  acid  irom  218  to  4^7.  Oxidation  to  an  important 
degree  is  ehovn  in  this  case,  but  the  result  is  not  altogether  favorable 
to  the  efficiency  of  aeration.  In  observationa  made  on  tlie  River  Lim- 
loat  before  aud  after  passing  through  Zurich  the  following  were  the 
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Miijnel  found  in  the  Seine  above  Paris  a  rate  of  4,800,000  niicrobes 
in  the  liter;  below  Paris,  12,800,000;  in  sewer  water,  80,000,000. 

Instances  of  outbreakB  of  typhoid  through  the  use  of  river  water 
coDtaniinated  miles  above  the  intake  are  not  rare.  Gloucester  Buffernd 
by  the  poisoning  of  the  river  by  Kidderminster,  20  miles  higher  up. 
A  single  case  of  typhoid  produced  the  disease  in  a  Scottish  town  by 
tlie  drawing  back  up  the  course  of  the  river,  owiug  to  the  obstruction 
of  a  weir,  of  the  sewage  which  hiid  entered  lielow.  At  Providence, 
li.  1.,  an  epidemic  wii.s  caused  hy  tlie  veiy  slight  ]itilliilion  i}f  a  large 
and  rather  rapid  stream  3J  miles  above  the  intake.  When  Lowell, 
IHasB.,  has  had  a  fever  outbreak,  Lawrence,  lower  down,  has  had  a 
eimilar  attack  a  little  later.  The  Merrimac  Biver  has  given  several 
instructive  examples  of  typhoid  following  pollution,  and  the  Schuylkill, 
vhich  is  contamiuated  many  miles  above  the  intake  of  Philadelphia, 
appears  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  that 
city. 

Experiments  on  the  artificial  aeration  of  water  by  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Health,  and  on  natural  aeration  below  Niagara  Palls  by  Pro- 
fessor Leeds,  show  that  little  or  no  diminution  of  organic  particles,  and 
DO  chemical  purification,  is  brought  about.. 

Dr.  Percy  Prankland  has  found  that  various  disease-causing  bacilli 
present  no  nnifonnityin  their  behavior  in  potable  water.  Many  pre- 
serve their  vitality  for  a  considerable  time — days  and  weeks — and  some, 
which  form  spores,  for  an  indefinite  time.  Gafifkey's  typhoid  bacillus 
preserves  its  vitality  even  in  distilled  water  for  about  fourteen  days. 

Altogether,  aeration  can  not  be  trusted  as  effectual  in  rendering  pol- 
hited  water  fit  for  drinking,  and  the  diminution  of  organisms  which  to 
Borne  extent  does  take  place  must  be  attributed  to  other  causes. 
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AOTION  OF   BAOTBBIA  AND    OF  THE  AIB  IN    CONNECTION    WITH 

DBOOMPOSITION   AND    PLANT    OBOWTH. 

Bacteria^  or  microbes  in  general,  of  an  immense  nomber  of  different 
kinds  are  almost'nbiqnitons  on  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  earth  and  on 
all  exposed  solids.  The  favorite  habitat  of  most  kinds  is  the  moist 
surface  of  some  substance  of  organic  origin  undergoing  decomposition. 
But  some  sorts  appear  to  flourish  on  almost  any  kind  of  solid  exposed 
to  the  air.  Thus  panes  of  glass,  rocks,  metals,  tiles,  and  sand  will 
fiimish  a  crop,  the  richer,  no  doubt,  for  any  slight  deposit  firom  organic 
liquids  or  gases.  The  chief  work,  and  a  very  vast  one,  of  microorgan- 
isms is  the  transformation  of  dead  organic  matter  into  <<  inorganic" 
substances.  All  the  dead  vegetable  and  animal  substance  lying 
exposed  or  where  air  has  access  is  being  transformed  into  minersjl 
matter  by  this  agency.  Decomposition  generally  consists  of  oxidation 
by  a  class  of  microbes  which  take  their  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  then 
the  transformation  and  use  of  the  oxygenized  products  which  sink 
deeper  into  the  earth  by  another  class  of  microbes,  the  anaerobic, 
which  not  only  themselves  detach  oxygen  from  its  new  compounds, 
but  allow  of  its  being  united  with  products  which  are  formed  by 
chemical  dnosges  as  a  result  of  their  activity.  The  whole  process 
converts  the  nitrogenous  elements  into  ammonia,  nitrous  and  nitric 
acids,  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  produces  also  phosphoric  acid.  It 
takes  place  most  readily  in  porous,  somewhat  moist  earth  and  at  a 
high  temperature.  It  is  a  necessary  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the 
life  of  plants.  The  active  bacteria  of  this  decomposition,  nitrification, 
or  mineralization  do  not  extend  to  any  great  depth,  generally  not  so 
deep  as  12  feet,  below  which  the  ground  is  sterile.  The  rapid  oxida- 
tion going  on  near  the  surface  leaves  little  free  oxygen  for  the  use  ci 
bacteria  even  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet.  The  decomposition  effected 
chiefly  by  the  aerobic  bacteria  in  the  upper  layers  enables  plants  to 
draw  nutriment  frt)m  the  new  products,  and  thus  the  presence  of  air 
and  bacteria  in  the  mold  are  necessary  conditions  for  the  growth  of 
vegetation.  These  newly  discovered  facts  must  have  a  very  important 
bearing  upon  agriculture.  The  relation  of  air  supply,  soil,  tempera- 
ture, and  moisture  to  the  microbic  life  in  the  earth,  and  consequently 
to  growing  crops,  will  become  a  fruitful  subject  of  research  to  chemists, 
bacteriologists,  and  scientific  farmers. 

Most  of  the  diseases  of  plants  arc  dependent  to  a  very  great  extent 
on  conditions  of  weather,  and  many  are  transpoi*ted  by  the  air  to  new 
situations  where  they  spread  as  from  a  center.  Thus  they  differ  from 
the  spreading  diseases  of  animals,  which  are  not,  on  the  whole,  mainly 
affected  by  the  character  of  a  season,  and  are  not  carried  so  far  through 
the  atmosphere.  The  number  of  plant  diseases  of  an  infectious  kind, 
depending  on  fungi  or  microbes,  is  very  great.  The  vine  alone  is 
attacked  by  more  than  a  hundred  species.  Some  species  live  in  alter- 
nate generations  on  different  plants^  thus  the  rust  of  wheat  requires 
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the  barberry  plant  for  one  of  its  stages  of  development  The  sporos 
of  mildews  and  microscopic  fungi  are  generally  ejected  in  great  nam- 
bers  and  with  some  force  into  the  air,  and  are  carried  from  plant  to 
plant,  or  field  to  field,  by  the  air,  as,  for  instance,  the  potato  disease, 
Fenmospara  infestanSy  and  the  mildew  of  the  coftee  plant.  Heat  and 
moisture,  dew  and  gentle  rain,  are  favorable  to  the  growth  and  spread 
of  most  diseases  of  plants.  The  fdngns  of  dry  rot  grows  in  damp, 
nnventOated  places  on  badly  seasoned  wood,  and  when  about  to 
prodace  sx)ores,  seeks  the  light;  its  sporangia  dry  up  and  discharge 
innamerable  spores.  The^eommon  ferment  of  grape  juice,  the  Saccha- 
ramyces  eUipsoideus,  grows  on  the  surface  of  the  grape,  and  when  it 
gains  access  to  the  fermenting  vats  develops  enormously  by  budding 
and  division;  when  its  development  is  hindered,  as  by  drying  up  of  the 
liquid^  spores  are  formed,  which  aca  capable  of  xesisting  dryness,  high 
temperature,  and  various  conditions  without  losing  their  power  of  ger- 
mination. They  may  thus  be  carried  alive  to  a  new  habitat.  This 
action  is  characteristic  of  a  great  number  of  ferments,  of  minute  fungi 
and  of  microbes  generally,  and  explains  the  transmission  of  many  dis 
eases  both  of  plants  and  animals.  The  globular  spore  case  of  mold 
such  as  appears  on  fruit,  jam,  bread,  etc.,  scatters  its  spores  in  all  direc 
tions,  each  spore  being  about  one  three-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diam 
eter.  These  float  in  the  air  in  great  numbers.  The  spores  of  oidium 
again,  a  vine  disease,  escape  into  the  air  as  fine  dust,  and  spread  with 
extreme  facility.  The  sudden  appearance  of  potato  disease  in  a  field 
is  due  to  the  field  having  been  sprinkled  with  the  sx)ores  of  the  perono- 
spora  in  dry  weather,  and  to  the  quick  development  of  the  zoospores 
when  favored  by  damp,  either  rain  or  dew.  The  smut  of  corn  produces 
extremely  light  spores,  about  one  five-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter; these  float  in  the  air,  and  have  so  strong  a  resisteut  power  that 
they  will  germinate  in  water  after  having  been  kept  for  years  in  a  dry 
place.  The  peziza  of  the  lily  disease  fires  off  ascospores  which  are 
carried  by  the  wind  to  rich  soil  where  they  germinate,  produce  hyphae, 
bore  into  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  and  shed  millions  of  spores  around. 
A  disease  of  the  pine  is  associated  also  with  the  groundsel,  on  which 
the  fungus  spends  a  portion  of  its  existence.  The  hop  mildew  is  borne 
by  the  wind,  and  has  been  found  to  be  to  some  extent  averted  from 
threatened  fields  by  thick  woods  or  large  hedge  rows. 

A  great  deal  of  disease  in  plants  and  forests  is  ])roduced  through 
wounds,  to  which  the  air  conveys  fungi  which  accelerate  decay.  The 
decomposed  organic  matter  becomes  a  suitable  soil  for  the  development 
of  fungi,  which  are  not  parasitic  on  living  parts,  and  spores  from  these 
are  very  abundant.  The  hyphae  of  the  disease  fungus  follow  up  the 
poisonous  action  of  the  juices  of  the  mold  fungus  and  spread  into  the 
contiguous  wood.  True  wound  parasites  also  alight  on  the  damp  sur- 
face of  a  cut  or  broken  branch  and  extend  their  mycelium  into  the 
living  tissues,  gradually  bringing  about  the  death  of  the  tree. 
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These  and  very  many  other  spreading  diseases  in  plants  can  only 
with  difficulty  be  controlled  when  their  spores  are  given  off  in  large 
numbers,  and  when  the  vegetation  on  which  they  alight  is  damp  or  in 
a  vulnerable  condition.  Various  applications  have  been  tried  to  save 
plants,  such  as  potatoes  and  vines,  from  attack,  and  though  partially 
successful,  they  involve  much  trouble.  The  best  security  is  the  preven- 
tion of  the  emission  of  large  numbers  of  the  disease  spores  into  the  air 
from  decaying  or  affected  plants,  and  to  cultivate  only  those  varieties 
of  plants  which  are  most  immune  from  infection.  The  extent  to  which 
plant  diseases  are  transmissible  through  the  air  has  never  been  ascer- 
tained. It  seems  probable  that,  with  the  exception  of  widespread  dis- 
ease in  exceptional  seasons,  the  diffusive  action  of  the  wind  would,  in 
general,  so  disperse  the  germs  as  to  render  them  harmless  to  healthy 
plants  not  too  near  together.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  careful  destruc- 
tion of  centers  of  infection  as  early  as  possible  would  very  greatly 
reduce  the  prevalence  and  damage  of  the  diseases  of  plants.  The 
preservation  of  fruits,  such  as  apples,  is  only  successful  where  care  is 
taken  that  they  are  not  too  near  together,  and  that  those  attacked  are 
speedily  removed.  But  in  damp,  warm  places  the  spread  is  too  rapid 
for  such  measures  to  be  effectual.  Dry,  sterilized  air  might  be  found 
a  valuable  means  of  preserving  fruits,  vegetables,  and  provisions  gen- 
erally. 

INFLUENCE  OF  WEATHER  ON  INSECT  PESTS. 

The  effect  of  a  particular  kind  of  season  on  insect  pests  is  worthy  of 
more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  The  importance  of  attack- 
ing in  time  and  as  far  as  possible  destroying  the  insect  life  which, 
if  neglected,  inflicts  incalculable  damage  on  crops  and  gardens,  has 
scarcely  been  realized,  owing  to  the  blight  being  generally  regarded  as 
a  necessary  evil,  not  to  be  foreseen  or  prevented.  The  development  of 
insect  pests  is  generally  favored  by  dry  weather.  Stunting  of  the 
growth,  and  overmatnration  of  the  sap  of  plants  induce  early  changes 
in  the  maturing  and  structure  of  aphides;  the  insects  multiply  without 
the  interference  of  the  ordinary  destructive  influences  of  bad  weather, 
and  delicate  maggots,  etc.,  which  are  generally  drowned  in  very  large 
numbers  by  storms  of  rain,  emerge  unharmed.  At  the  same  time  it 
may  happen  that  corn  and  other  crops  may  be  enabled  by  earlier  hard- 
ening of  the  case,  stalks,  etc.,  to  protect  themselves  against  attacks 
which  in  wet  years  would  bring  serious  damage.  In  some  countries, 
and  in  respect  to  some  crops,  it  is  customary  to  arrange  the  date  of 
maturity  with  special  regard  to  the  protective  power  of  the  plant  and 
the  period  of  expected  attacks  from  insects.  The  whole  subject  is  at 
preseut  too  little  under  scientific  observation,  and  great  benefit  might 
result  if  the  following  branches  of  inquiry  were  systematically  investi- 
gated: (1)  The  influence  of  dift'erent  kinds  of  weather  in  developing 
insect  pests;  (2)  the  time  of  appearance  of  crop  insects  in  different  sea- 
sons in  relation  to  the  weather,  and  the  time  at  which  crops  are  most 
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open  to  attack  in  different  seasons,  according  to  tlie  weather;   {  lo 

tJeatmeiit  of  tbe  ground  iu  drought  with  a  view  to  destroy  threj  ug 

pests  iu  their  early  stages,  and,  iu  general,  the  conduct  of  ag  r»l 
operations  with  regard  to  the  prohable  development  of  particut— 

resultiug  from  particular  kinds  of  weather;  (4)  the  issut  sta 

of  insect  prevalence,  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  t  of 

Viirioas  species  of  insect  pests,  and  of  the  weather  of  ri  c  aud 
Ijrevious  seasone. 

ACTION  OP  PLANTS  ON   THE   AIR. 

Plants  in  general  take  up  free  oxygeu  from  the  air  and  during  the 
night  esbale  a  Broall  quantity  of  cnrbou  dioxide.  They  also  give  a 
liirge  quantity  of  oxygen  to  the  air  by  the  breaking  up  of  carbon 
dioside  into  carbon  and  oxygen  through  chlorophyll.  The  oxygen  is 
net  free,  while  the  earbon  is  retained.  Experiments  have  been  made  ou 
varioas  plants  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  oxygen 
vbicli  they  absorbed  at  difi'erent  temperatures.  The  following  are 
TOUieof  the  results; 

Five  seedlings  of  Tropwolwm  majiis  absorbed  1.04  cubic  centimeters 
tarboD  dioxide  of  oxygen  per  hour  »t  35^  C. 

Four  seedlings  of  wheat  absorbed  O.OSS  cubii;  ceiitiiintor  of  oxygon 
l)iT  hour  at  15,4°  0. 

Each  plant  has  its  temperature  of  maximum  absorption.  Wheat 
evulved  37.6  milligrams  of  carbon  dioxide  jier  hour  at  40°  C  Themasi- 
mQm  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  evolved  at  the  temperatures  does  not 
correspond  with  the  maximum  of  oxygen  absorbed.  Variations  iu  the 
composition  of  the  iilmosphere  do  not  interfere  with  the  respiration  of 
plants,  and  the  relations  of  the  amounts  of  these  gases  absorbed  and 
evolved,  unless  those  variations  are  extreme,  and  not  occurring  in 
natural  conditions, 

Plantahavebeen  placed  under  glass  shades,  with  their  roots  immersed 
in  water  containing  tree  carbonic  acid  and  certain  salts,  and  with  their 
npper  parts  exposed  lo  a  north  light  in  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen.  In  the  carbon  dioxide  they  did  not  thrive.  Convolvulus 
throve  very  well  in  nitrogen,  mixed  with  a  third  part  of  carbon  diox- 
ide, and  after  three  weeks  these  gases  were  found  to  be  mixed  with  so 
much  oxygen  as  to  a))proach  the  proportions  in  the  atmotiphcre.  The 
power  of  plants  to  produce  in  a  closed  space  an  atmosphere  resembling 
that  of  tie  globe  might  well  form  the  subject  of  research  ou  a  great 
acale. 

THE   IMPLUBNCE    OF  FORESTS   ON   CLIMATES, 

The  influence  of  forests  on  climate  is  now  much  better  ascertained 
than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  at  any  rate  with  regard  to  temperate 
regions.  But  the  importance  of  preserving  trees,  woods,  and  forests 
is  lar  from  being  recognized  as  it  ought  to  be  by  Governments  and  by 
Uie  iieople  geueiaUjr. 
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The  annual  average  temperatare  within  forests  is  slightly  lower  than 
in  the  open.  The  difference  is  greatest  in  summer^  least  in  winter. 
The  day  temperature  is  less,  the  night  temperature  more,  than  in  the 
opto.  In  summer,  a  beech  forest  is  more  effective  for  cooling  than  fir 
or  spruce.  The  soil  temperature  is  lower  in  forests,  especially  in  sum- 
mer, when  the  difference  may  amount  to  14<^  F.  The  mean  annual 
relative  humidity  is  from  3^  to  10  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  open. 
Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  rainfall  is  intercepted  by  the  trees  and  evapo- 
rated or  slowly  conducted  to  the  ground.  Forests  somewhat  increase 
rainfall,  especially  on  high  ground.  The  humus  formed  from  fieilieu 
leaves  diminishes  the  evaporation  from  the  soil  by  more  than  one-hal£ 
The  whole  effect  of  forests  is  to  retain  and  more  equably  dislaribute  the 
moisture  throughout  the  year,  so  that  streams  flowing  from  them  are 
not  torrential,  and  not  subject  to  heavy  floods,  but  are  kept  well  and 
moderately  supplied.  By  the  prevention  of  excessive  heating  of  the 
soil  by  the  sun,  and  by  the  diminution  of  range  of  duly  temperature 
and  of  sudden  changes,  malarious  fevers  are  reduced.  The  mitigation  of 
strong  winds,  of  hot  sunshine,  of  blizzards,  and  intense  frosts  is  favor- 
able to  health,  and  generally  the  shelter  and  amenity  of  well-distributed 
woods,  copses,  and  forest  toees  are  of  great  hygienic  and  agricultural 
importance. 

OEBTAIN  PHYSIOAL  QUALITIES  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

It  is  a  law  of  gases  that  the  volume  of  a  given  mass  is  inversely  as 
the  pressure;  otherwise  stated,  the  density  at  a  constant  temperature 
is  proportional  to  the  pressure.  The  resistance  to  compression,  then, 
is  proportional  to  the  pressure.  Yet  the  law  is  not  exactly  txne  at 
various  pressures  and  temperatures.  Air  follows  it  very  closely.  Air 
and  nitrogen  are,  for  pressures  up  to  20  atmospheres  at  least,  more 
compressed  than  if  this  law  were  exactly  true.  Amagat,  by  a  fine 
series  of  experiments  with  a  tube  of  mercury  extending  about  1,000  feet 
into  a  deep  coal  pit,  found  that  air  is  slightly  more  compressed  up  to  a 
pressure  of  about  80  atmospheres,  and  then  begins  to  be  somewhat  less 
compressed.  At  about  400  atmospheres  the  deviation  on  the  side  of 
less  compression  is  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  volume,  the  value  pv,  or  the 
pressure  multiplied  into  volume,  being  1.1897  compared  with  the  origi- 
nal unit.  For  pressure  diminished  below  that  of  the  normal  it  appears, 
so  far  as  experiment  has  hitherto  gone,  that  the  vsLinepv  is  practically 
constant  down  to  at  least  one  eight-hundredth  of  an  atmosphere.  "So 
determination  has  been  fully  verified  for  pressures  below  one-thousandth 
of  an  atmosphere.  The  air  at  a  height  of  90  miles  is  still  sufficiently 
dense  to  set  meteors  on  fire  by  friction,  but  can  not  exert  more  than  one 
three- thousandth  of  the  ordinary  pressure,  unless,  indeed,  the  atmos- 
phere be  surrounded  by  some  lighter  gas.  Both  air  and  meteor  are  at 
a  temperature  below  —180°  0.  before  contact  takes  place.  The  experi* 
mental  difficulties  of  ascertaining  the  values  at  these  low  pressures  are 
exceedingly  great. 
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PROPAGATION  OF  SOUND  IN  AIR. 

The  rate  of  propagation  of  sound  in  air  is  believed,  on  th'eoretical 
grounds,  to  increase  in  some  slight  proportion  with  the  Intensity  of  the 
sound.  The  mean  velocity  of  the  explosion  sounds  and  air  waves  of 
Krakatoa,  in  the  eruption  of  1883,  was  about  700  miles  an  hour,  or  less 
by  about  23  miles  than  the  velocity  calculated  for  sound  in  air  at  0^  F. ; 
it  ccMrresponded  with  the  theoretic  velocity  at  between  —20°  and  -^SOo  F. 
How  was  the  rate  affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  upper  air,  and  what 
mean  value  of  temperature  can  be  assumed  in  that  total  propagation  Y 
The  rate  of  movement  diminished  in  the  second  and  third  circuits  of 
this  great  air  wave  round  the  globe;  the  rate  for  the  first  passage  in 
one  direction  was  10.23  per  hour;  for  the  last,  9.77  per  hour;  in  the 
other  direction,  10.47  and  10.27,  respectively;  so  that  a  diminution  of 
rate  with  diminishing  intensity  does  seem  to  have  occurred.  The  high 
temperature  of  the  tropics  does  not  appear  to  have  raised  the  rate,  as 
might  be  expected,  above  the  rate  in  the  temperate  zones.  Kor  did  the 
air  wave  travel  faster,  so  far  as  can  be  deduced,  than  ordinary  sound, 
although,  considered  as  a  very  low  note,  it  might  theoretically  be 
expected  to  do  so.  The  velocity  of  the  wave  in  the  tropics  toward  the 
east  was  retarded ;  in  the  extrati'opics  toward  the  west  was  retarded 
toward  the  east  accelerated ;  from  the  data  available  in  the  report  of 
the  Krakatoa  Committee  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  London  it  appears 
that  in  the  tropics  there  was  an  excess  ot  general  movement  of  air  from 
east  to  west  of  about  14  miles  an  hour,  and  in  the  extratropics  an 
excess  of  14  miles  from  west  to  east.  Thus  the  propagation  of  the  air 
waves  throws  some  light  on  the  mean  air  movement  within  and  without 
the  tropics.  The  effect  of  cold  in  the  regions  both  of  the  South  and 
North  Poles  was  not  what  might  have  been  expected;  there  was  no 
discoverable  retardation  by  the  low  temperature.  All  these  results 
have  yet  to  be  interpreted,  but  may  perhaps  themselves  contribute 
toward  a  better  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  transmission  of  sound 
aud  great  waves  in  air. 

The  sounds  of  Krakatoa,  which  were  audible  over  an  area  exceeding 
twice  that  of  Europe,  were  not  very  loud  in  some  places  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  volcano.  It  seems  as  if  the  mass  of  falliug 
ashes,  pumice,  mud,  etc.,  and  the  great  variations  of  temperature  and 
humidity  in  the  midst  of  the  hot  materials  must  have  exerted  a  pow- 
erful dulling  effect.  Striae  or  laminae  of  alternate  hot  and  cold  air 
seem  to  be  very  capable  of  diverting  and  reflecting  sound  waves. 

With  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  ordinary  sounds  in  air  in  various 
kinds  of  weather.  Professor  Tyndall  and  others  have  arrived  at  certain 
results  of  much  scientific  interest  and  practical  importance.  The 
condition  of  the  air  varies  very  greatly  with  regard  to  transmission  of 
sound,  and  often  without  any  apparent  cause.  Fog,  rain,  hail,  and 
snow  do  not  sensibly  diminish  sound.    The  most  x)owerful  cause  of 
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stoppage  is  nonhomogeneily  of  atmosphere,  or  aerial  reflection  by  a 
number  of  currents,  columns,  or  laminae  of  different  density*  On  one 
day  gUAS  and  sirens  were  heard  at  10 j^  miles;  two  days  later  were 
inaudible  at  3  miles.  Water  in  the  state  of  vapor  mixed  with  air, 
in  nonhomogeneous  parcels,  acts  powerfully  in  wasting  sounds.  Not 
only  Qlouds,  but  layers  of  transparent  air,  may  produce  echoes  both 
intense  and  long.  The  power  of  the  particles  of  cloud  to  produce 
aubible  echoes  has  been  doubted  by  Tyndall;  but  we  may  observe  that 
a  grove  of  trees  in  leaf,  even  of  larches  and  pines,  has  a  very  strong 
effect  in  reflecting  sound  and  in  heightening  its  pitch.  Let  any  passen- 
ger by  railway  note  the  marked  rise  of  pitch  as  the  train  passes 
between  woods  of  beech  or  oak.  The  sound  resembles  that  of  a  small 
cascade,  or  of  wind  among  rustling  leaves. 

The  blasts  of  the  fog  siren  have  hitherto  been  found  to  be  most 
effectual  of  all  sounds  tried  for  prolongation,  penetration,  and  small 
cost.  Its  audibility  is  good  at  a  range  of  2  miles  under  all  conditions. 
Experiments  are  still  needed  in  order  to  attain  a  higher  efficiency  in 
sound  propagation  for  maritime  and  other  purposes,  and  to  ascertain 
the  effect  of  air  in  various  conditions.  The  transmission  and  collection 
of  sound  through  a  few  miles  by  means  of  suitable  exciters,  polished 
funnels,  and  acoustic  mirrors  of  large  size  has  not  been  developed  as  it 
might  be. 

AURORA  BOREALIS  AND  AUSTRALIS. 

• 

The  aurora  borealis  or  australis  is  very  far  from  being  understood. 
The  height  of  the  luminous  arch  has  been  variously  estimated  and 
calculated  as  between  33  and  281  miles,  and  no  doubt  greatly  varies 
in  different  latitudes  and  in  different  displays.  The  greatest  height 
estimated  was  500  miles.  But  in  high  latitudes  the  aurora  has  been 
observed  to  emerge  from  the  tops  of  hills  and  even  as  a  rule  from  the 
ocean,  but  not  from  ice  floes.  Loomis  has  given  much  information 
concerning  the  distribution  of  the  aurora  over  the  globe  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Report  for  1865.  Fear  latitude  40  in  the  United  States  only 
10  aurorae,  on  an  average,  are  seen  annually,  l^ear  latitude  42,  about 
20;  near  45,  about  40;  and  near  50,  about  80  are  seen.  Between  lati- 
tude 50  and  62  aurorae  are  seen  almost  every  night,  as  often  to  the 
south  as  to  the  north.  Farther  north  they  are  seldom  seen  except  in 
the  south,  and  from  this  point  northward  they  diminish  in  brilliancy 
and  fre([uency.  Near  latitude  78  the  number  is  reduced  to  10  annu- 
ally. In  the  meridian  of  St.  Petersburg  the  region  of  80  auroras  is 
found  between  66^  and  75o.  The  region  of  greatest  auroral  action  is  a 
zone  of  oval  form  encircling  the  IS^orth  Pole.  This  zone  resembles 
a  line  everywhere  perpendicular  to  a  magnetic  meridian.  In  Europe 
aurora)  are  much  rarer  than  in  North  America.  Some  auroral  dis- 
plays, such  as  the  remarkable  one  of  March  30,  1894,  are  visible  both 
in  Europe  and  America.  It  seems  that  an  exhibition  around  one  mag- 
netic pole  is  often  simultaneous  with  a  similar  exhibition  around  the 
other  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth. 
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Tbe  aurora  appears  to  be  tLe  result  of  the  agitatiou  and  i  Oi 

particles  of  air  uuder  the  iufluence  of  the  passage  of  an  ele  .^rer 

diverging  from  the  magnetic  polar  regions.    Tbe  cnrrent  |iai  lie-- 

Cbe  resisting  power  is  lenst,  timt  is,  in  higbly  rarefied  a 
and  a  vacuum  botb  offering  too  much  resistance  to  be  i' 

coarse  of  the  curreut.    It  strongly  afl'ects  telegraph  win  lioin 

spends  with  etirth  currents  of  naconiinon  intensity.     It  1  i  c 

posed  by  Sabine  and  others  to  be  connected  with  distur  nr--"'B  in 
gun,  which,  again,  depend  on  the  position  of  the  planets  n  snr.vo 

and  anrone  were  considered  to  be  at  a  maximnm  in  peri  'n 

years;  aurorje  and  earth  currents  to  be  due  to  sinall  butr  m 

in  the  earth's  magnetism;  the  upper  cotuhictiug  strata  a 

behave  like  a  secondary  coil,  and  the  snu  to  act  like  a  pri  ;niii 

which  prodaces  magnetic  changes  in  the  core  l  ituhniKo...  _achine. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  a  connection  between  the  periods  of  suti 
Bpots,  of  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  of  anrorfi^. 

Some  observers  have  noted  a  connection  between  these  lights  nnd 
great  cyclonic  storms,  but  they  are  certainly  not  always  followed  by 
bad  weather,  and  in  North  America  have  been  associated  with  clenr 
skies.  Moreover,  the  height  at  which  they  traverae  the  air  renders  it 
unlikely  that  they  should  be  either  the  canse  or  effect  of  disturbances 
iu  the  lower  air. 

Occasionally  the  elevation  of  moiature  and  cirrna  cloud  to  a  great 
height  may  afford  a  readier  than  ordinary  means  of  transit  tti  electric 
currents.  Generally,  however,  cirrus  cloud  does  not  extend  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  calculated  height  of  the  aurora,  and  can  hardly  aid  in 
forming  a  passage  for  the  current.  Tliat  some  visible  eft'ect  of  induc- 
tion may  be  produced  on  cirrus  and  high  cirro-cumulous,  which  are 
tbemselves  electrified,  is  not  improbable.  The  present  writer  was  once 
greatly  strack  by  a  very  extraordinary  arrangement  of  high  cirras  and 
drro-cnmulns  clouds  in  closely  packed,  detached,  reticulated,  and  nearly 
rectangular  compartments,  covering  the  whole  area  of  the  sky  overhead, 
from  9  to  9.50  a.  m,  on  November  IT,  1S82,  in  Loudon,  and  learned  after- 
wards  that  at  about  10  a.  m.  a  great  magnetic  storm  had  occurred  over 
the  country.  The  radiant  point  was  about  north.  The  appearance 
of  the  clouds  was  represented  on  paper  at  the  time,  and  tbe  diagrams 
were  afterwards  submitted  to  members  of  the  Itoyal  Meteorological 


The  simultaneous  appearance  of  an  aurora  in  northern  Europe  and 
inAmerica  rather  disconnts  the  supposed  connection  between  this  plie- 
nomenon  and  the  weather,  for  changes  very  rarely  take  place  about  the 
same  time  and  in  connection  with  each  other  over  this  wide  area, 
March  and  October,  the  mouths  of  maximum  display,  happen  to  be 
months  which  are  often  windy  in  England.  The  cause  of  the  aurora 
is  rather  to-be  sought  in  changes  which  come  within  the  scope  of  astrn- 
nomtcal  inquiry.  The  spectroscope  has  not  given  much  information 
ngardiug  the  nature  of  the  substances  which  emit  th€'  light.    The 
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appearance  of  the  aurora  greatly  resembles  the  passage  of  voltaic  elec- 
tricity tlirough  Geissler's  exhausted  tubes. 

Observation  is  much  needed  in  relation  to  these  matters.  The  aurora, 
from  a  meteorological  point  of  view,  is  interesting  as  a  proof  of  the 
great  height  to  which  the  atmosphere  extends.  Estimates  of  the  height 
of  the  phenomenon  exceeding  100  miles  have,  however,  not  been  fully 
verified, 

METEORS  AND  AEROLITES. 

Meteors,  or  shooting  stars,  are  within  the  domain  common  to  both 
astronomy  and  meteorology.  The  moment  they  enter  the  atmosphere 
they  are  objects  of  special  interest  to  the  meteorologist.  It  is  known 
that  they  traverse  the  air,  where  it  is  dense  enough  to  raise  them  to  a 
white  heat,  at  very  great  velocities. 

Many  calculations  have  been  made  of  the  height  of  particular  meteors 
which  have  been  observed  over  a  wide  stretch  of  country.  The  state- 
ment by  one  astronomer  many  years  ago  as  to  the  enormous  numbers^ 
which  enter  the  atmosphere  daily  has  been  repeated  so  often,  without 
confirmation  by  the  actual  observation  of  others,  that  it  would  be  well 
to  obtain  independent  values  for  particular  areas  on  which  to  base 
fresh  estimates.  The  majority  of  shooting  stars  are  probably  telescopic 
objects  and  of  very  small  dimensions,  perhaps  not  larger  than  pebbles. 
Particles  weighing  only  a  few  grains  become  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
if  they  enter  the  air  at  a  velocity  of  40  miles  a  second.  Many  nights 
pass  in  which,  with  a  clear  sky,  only  a  very  few  shooting  stars  cross  the 
field  of  view. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  a  distinguished  astronomer  that  meteors  or 
aerolites  are  the  products  of  terrestrial  or  lunar  volcanoes,  which  have 
boen  shot  out  to  so  great  a  height  that  they  escaped  from  the  retaining 
power  of  the  earth's  gravitation.  In  remote  ages  the  density  of  the 
air  and  the  amount  of  vapor,  and  consequently  the  friction,  must  have 
been  greater  than  at  present;  but  meteorology  offers  no  objection  to 
the  theory,  and  the  problem  of  their  terrestrial  or  extraterrestrial 
origin  is  rather  one  for  geology  to  assist  in  elucidating. 

ATMOSPHERIC   TIDES. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  large  tidal  effects  are  produced  in  the 
atmosphere  by  the  sun  and  moon,  but  they  are  not  easily  detected,  for 
the  barometer  only  registers  the  weight  of  the  air  and  not  the  height, 
and  the  weight  of  a  column  of  certain  height  is  diminished  under  the 
crest  of  a  tidal  wave.  Practically,  however,  solar  and  lunar  gravita- 
tion and  their  atmospheric  tides  have  no  important  influence  on  weather. 
Provisionally,  the  barometric  effect  of  the  lunar  tide  has  been  calculated 
from  observation  to  be  from  0.003  to  0.004  inch.  The  interest  of 
the  question  lies  rather  in  its  astronomical  bearing.    The  range  or 

^^— ^■^■^■^i^^M^^^^^^—  ■■■■■■■»  .  ■  I  -■  ■  .^    ■  ■     — -  ■■  

*Four  hundred  million  ha«  been  given  by  one  computation. 
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differeuces  of  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  air  through  which  the  heav- 
enly bodies  are  viewed  must  be  considerably  greater  at  spring  tides 
than  at  the  opposite  phases. 

THE  ZODIACAL  LIGHT. 

The  zodiacal  light  still  remains  very  much  a  mystery.  It  may  be  a 
reflection,  by  a  multitude  of  exceedingly  small  and  light  solid  particles 
driven  off  from  the  sun,  of  the  solar  beams,  and,  indeed,  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  development  of  electricity  in  the  chromosphere  may 
be  sufficient  to  propel  small  particles  with  much  greater  force  away 
from  the  sun  than  gravitation  can  exercise  in  restraining  them.  When 
the  surface  is  large  compared  with  the  mass,  as  in  the  smallest  particles 
larger  than  molecules,  the  electric  forces  need  not  be  disproportionately 
great  to  exceed  by  many  times  the  force  of  gravitation  even  of  the  sun. 
If  the  interplanetary  spaces  be  filled  with  reflecting  and  nonreflecting 
motes  derived  from  sun,  and  moving  at  a  speed  much  exceeding  that  of 
aerolites,  we  must  suppose  thatour  atmosphere  is  always  receiving  within 
its  borders  multitudes  of  these  particles  which  are  instantly  consumed 
by  friction.  Moreover,  if  such  emission  proceeds  continually  from  the 
Bun,  a  similar  process  takes  place  from  the  more  distant  stars,  and  the 
whole  of  recognized  space  is  traversed  by  small  elementary  particles 
traveling  at  an  enormous  speed.  The  phenomena  of  the  tails  of  comets 
tend  to  corroborate  this  opinion.  In  fact,  considering  the  immense  num- 
ber of  comets  in  space,  it  seems  impossible  that  such  smaU  particles 
can  be  absent.  Compared  with  their  extension,  their  united  mass  may 
be  very  small  indeed  within  the  orbits  of  the  planets.  Like  meteor 
swarms,  they  do  not  apparently  affect  the  motion  of  comets  or  of  plan- 
ets, l^one  the  less,  the  part  they  fill  in  the  economy  of  the  universe 
may  be  considerable. 

HEIGHT   OF   THE   ATMOSPHERE. 

Meteors  which  have  been  calculated  to  pass  with  ignition  through 
air  at  a  height  sometimes  as  great  as  300  miles;  aurorse,  of  which  the 
height  has  been  estimated  by  careful  observation  sometimes  to  exceed 
281  miles;  and  the  duration  of  twilight,  with  polarizing  effects  of  the 
sky,  giving  a  height  of  198  to  212  miles,  agree  in  showing  a  much  greater 
altitude  for  the  extension  of  our  atmosphere  than  was  formerly  supposed. 
First  5  and  then  45  miles  was  generally  stated  as  the  outside  limit.  And 
we  have  to  remember  that  at  this  great  altitude  of  about  300  miles  the 
atmosphere  is  dense  enough  to  produce  very  palpable  effects.  It  would 
be  a  bold  proposition  to  assign  a  limit  to  the  atmosphere  within  1,000 
miles. 

ATMOSPHEBIO  DUST  AND  THE  BEFLECTION  OF  LIGHT. 

Atmospheric  dust,  or  particles  large  enough  to  arrest  the  movement 
of  light  waves,  exercise  a  very  important  function  in  the  illumination 
230A 8 
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of  the  air  and  sky,  which  would  otherwise  be  dark  except  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  The  beauty  of  land  and  sea  and  of 
atmospheric  eflfects  would  be  vastly  reduced  if  the  reflecting  particles 
were  absent,  and  houses  not  facing  the  direct  sunshine  would  be  incon- 
veniently dark.  Ozone  and  oxygen  molecules,  in  some  state  probably 
of  aggregation,  are  concerned  in  the  reflection  of  blue  rays,  so  that  an 
elimination  of  the  coarser  dust  would  not  entirely  darken  the  atmos- 
phere. A  complete  removal  of  reflected  rays  would  slightly  diminish 
the  terrestrial  warmth  derived  from  the  incidence  of  light  rays  from 
the  general  atmosphere,  and  slightly  increase  that  derived  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Invisible,  or  barely  visible,  vapor  particles  are 
probably  still  more  efficacious  in  producing  similar  effects. 

SUNLIGHT  AND  THE  EARTH'S  ATMOSPHERE — ABSORPTION  AND 

REFLECTION. 

The  light  of  the  sun  which  reaches  the  earth  has  passed  through  two 
atmospheres,  one  of  the  sun  and  one  of  the  earth,  and  each  of  these 
atmospheres  robs  the  light  emitted  from  the  sun's  body  of  some  of  its 
brilliancy  and  an  unequal  proportion  of  color,  so  that  the  original  color 
of  the  sun  is  modified  by  the  successive  subtractions  from  parts  of  the 
spectrum  before  it  reaches  our  eyes.  The  sun's  atmosphere  arrests 
more  blue  rays  than  red,  and  the  light  from  the  Iniddle  of  the  sun's 
disk  is  more  blue  than  that  which  reaches  ijs  from  the  limbs,  for  it  has 
to  traverse  less  of  the  solar,  atmosphere.  ,  Prof.  8.  P.  Langley  has 
shown  that  the  effect  of  the'^invisible  solar  atmosphere  is  so  important 
that  its  diminution  by  a  third  part  would  cause' the  temperature  of  the 
British  Isles  to  rise  above  that  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  earth's  atmos- 
phere, also,  has  the  effect  of  scattering  many  rays,  and  principally 
those  waves  which  form  the  most  refrangible  end  of  the  visible  spec- 
trum and  gives  the  impression  of  blue.  By  the  use  of  an  exceedingly 
delicate  instrument,  at  a  height  of  15,000  feet,  Professor  Langley  was 
able  to  show  that  at  this  elevation,  where  nearly  one-half  of  the  absorb- 
ing mass  of  the  air  was  got  rid  of,  the  ray  (50,  near  D,  had  grown  in 
brightness  in  the  proportion  2  to  3,  that  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum 
hud  grown  in  intensity  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rest,  and  that  a  very 
great  length  of  invisible  spectrum  became  recognizable  beyond  ^^ 
visible  rays  below  the  red.  The  amount  of  energy  in  this  invisible 
extension  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  ninch  shorter  visible  end.  The 
conclusions  to  which  Professor  Langley  arrived  as  the  result  of  his 
investigations  on  the  solar  liglit  was  that  the  sun  is  blue,  that  the  solar 
heat  is  greater  than  was  supposed,  and  that  the  total  loss  by  absorption 
in  the  atmosphere  is  nearly  double  what  had  been  estimated.  The  sun 
he  calculates  to  be  competent  to  melt  a  shell  of  ice  60  yards  thick  over 
the  whole  earth  annually,  or  to  exert  1  horsepower  for  each  square 
yard  of  the  normally  exposed  surface.  The  existence  of  life  on  the 
planet,  and  especially  of  the  human  race,  must  clearly  be  dependent 
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on  the  capacity  of  the  atmosphere  for  modifying  and  absorbing  the 
radiant  energy  of  the  snn. 

An  investigation  of  the  principal  elements  concerned  in  arresting 
and  reflecting  the  sun's  rays  would  yield  results  of  much  interest.  The 
absorptive  and  reflecting  capacity  of  vapor  in  the  free  air  has  not  been 
determined.  The  power  of  any  constituents  of  the  air,  e.  g.,  ozone  and 
ammonia,  apart  from  dust  particles,  to  scatter  the  rays  of  light,  is  not 
known.  The  reasons  of  the  variations  in  radiation  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth  on  different  days  when  the  weather  continues  clear  and  appar- 
ently unaltered  have  not  been  fully  made  out.  Much  information  might 
be  gained  by  regular  observation  at  two  stations,  one  on  the  summit  of 
a  high  mountain  and  one  on  the  plain  below,  of  the  radiation  value  by 
day  and  night,  and  by  comparing  the  results  with  the  weather,  humidity, 
and  any  meteorological  phenomena  which  might  be  connected  with 
them.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  comparison  of  the  radiation  from  the  sta- 
tions on  two  clear  days,  one  dry  and  the  other  humid,  would  give  some 
idea  of  the  eflfect  of  invisible  vapor  in  arresting  radiation.  If  true 
vapor  in  a  dry  state  is  found  in  the  laboratory  not  to  stop  heat  rays, 
the  inference  would  have  to  be  made  that  vapor  in  the  air  often  exists 
in  a  different  but  still  invisible  condition. 

WINDS  AND  TEMPERATURE   AT  GREAT  HEIGHTS. 

Balloon  observations  have  shown  that  a  variety  of  currents  are  often 
met  with  in  ascending  from  the  earth  to  10,000  or  20,000  feet,  and  also 
remarkable  changes  of  temperature,  not  always  in  the  direction  of  cojd. 
On  September  15, 1805,  the  air  near  the  earth  was  82^,  aud  at  23,0ft0 
feet  was  15°.  On  July  27,  1850,  after  passing  through  a  cloud  fully 
15,000  feet  thick,  17.1o  was  noted  at  19,685  feet,  and  — 36.2o  at  23,000 
feet.  On  July  17, 1862,  at  10,000  feet,  260;  at  15,000  feet,  31°;  at  19,000 
feet,  42°;  then  a  little  below  this  height  only  16^.  Thus  it  seems  that 
tbe  air  may  be  not  seldom  divided  into  adjacent  masses  differing  by 
260  or  more.  On  March  21,  1863,  up  to  10,300  feet  the  wind  was  east, 
between  10,300  and  15,400  feet,  west;  about  15,000  feet,  northeast; 
higher  still,  southwest,  and  from  20,600  to  23,000  feet,  west.  The 
changes  of  humidity  are  also  sudden  and  great,  llain  falls  sometimes 
4,000  feet  above  falling  snow,  at  15,000  feet.  At  37,000  feet  the  dryness 
of  the  air  indicated  an  "almost  entire  absence  of  vai)or,"  yet  cirri 
floated  high  above  this  altitude.  On  July  27,  1850,  the  balloon  passed 
through  about  7,000  feet  of  ice-cold  water  particles,  and  ice  needles 
formed  only  at  — 10^.  On  March  21,  1S93,  a  small  balloon  with  regis- 
tering apparatus  was  sent  up  to  a  height  much  greater  than  any  of 
which  there  was  previous  record,  and  a  temi)erature  of  — 51^  O.  was 
recorded  at  about  45,500  feet;  the  air  at  Vaugirard  at  the  time  Ix'ing 
at  17°  C.  This  very  promising  experiment  of  sending  rerording  bal- 
loons to  great  altitudes  seems  likely  to  lead  to  valuable  information  on 
the  condition  of  the  air  up  to  50,000  or  60,000  ftet  in  various  kinds  of 
weather. 
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Observations  by  mountaineers  on  the  Andes  and  in  the  Himalayas 
have  shown  that  the  difference  between  night  and  day  temperatures,  at 
heights  abont  20,000  feet  and  over,  is  extraordinarily  great,  and  that 
changes  are  very  sadden.  The  interposition  of  a  doad  of  ashes  from 
a  volcano  produced  on  Ohimborazo  a  fall  from  50^  to  15<^  F.  in  two 
hours.  The  effect  of  the  shadows  of  clouds  on  the  air  and  clouds  below 
must  be  very  considerable. 

SLEOTRIOITY  AT  HIGH  ALTITUDES. 

Electricity  is  highly  developed  in  the  upper  regions.  The  observa- 
tions carried  on  for  some  years  at  Pikes  Peak,  Oolo.,  14,132  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  about  8,000  feet  above  the  plain,  proved  that  snow  and  hail 
are  always  accompanied  by  electric  manifestations.  That  St.  Elmo's 
fire,  or  the  brush  discharge,  occurs  when  the  air  is  damp  with  rain, 
snow,  or  hail,  and  that  the  sparks  are  often  almost  continuous  in  storms 
of  snow  and  hail,  the  flakes  and  hailstones  being  highly  electrified. 

The  appearance  of  cirrus  suggests  the  shaping  of  this  cloud  by  elec- 
trical forces,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  air  above  5  or  6  miles 
is  strongly  charged  with  electricity,  which  has  not  yet  been  exi>erimen- 
tally  accounted  for.  The  origin  is  generally  attributed  to  evaporation, 
by  which  the  evaporated  water  and  the  water  surface  take  electricities 
of  different  signs,  and  there  is  some,  but^  not  sufficient,  exx)erimental 
ground  for  the  hypothesis.  Gases  consist  of  a  vast  number  of  mole- 
cules which  may  be  considered  as  separated  from  each  other,  and  these 
can  receive  an  electric  charge  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  whole 
mass  of  a  gas  so  charged  electric.  The  minute  particles  of  water  float- 
ing in  the  air,  being  better  conductors,  become  more  highly  charged  and 
present  comparatively  smaller  surfaces  with  a  denser  charge  continu- 
ally as  they  grow  in  size.  In  fine  weather  the  air  is  usually  positive, 
in  broken  weather  more  often  negative.  The  upper  air  is  considered 
to  be  positive  and  the  earth's  surface  is  negative.  Electricity  increases 
very  rapidly  with  height;  thus  Sir  W.  Thomson  found  the  potential  to 
increase  from  23  to  46  volts  for  a  rise  of  1  foot.  Clouds  in  showery 
weather  are  strongly  electrified  and  the  change  of  sign  is  often  rapid. 
In  showers  and  thunderstorms  streams  of  sparks  run  off  from  the  end 
of  an  elevated  collecting  wire,  and  sometimes  from  telegraph  wires. 
Valuable  information  for  the  forecast  of  storms  and  weather  generally 
might  be  obtained  from  observation  of  the  electric  character  and 
potential  of  clouds,  obtained  through  instruments  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

ATMOSPHERIC  lUREENTS  ABOVE  40,000  FEET. 

The  observations  of  extraneous  matter  in  the  upper  atmosphere  after 
the  eruption  of  Krakatoa,  showed  that  a  current  from  east  to  west,  of 
hurricane  force  (80  miles  an  hour),  prevailed  in  August  and  September 
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over  the  equatorial  region,  and  that  a  slower  movement  of  the  upper 
air  from  soathwest  and  west  prevailed  in  aatamn  over  the  northern 
temx>erate  zone.  Investigation  of  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere  at 
heights  exceeding  40,000  feet  is  likely  to  lead  to  valuable  results. 
Exploring  balloons  might  even  show  the  ultimate  possibility  of  rapid 
communications  between  distant  places  by  means  of  steady  upper 
currents. 

Part  IV.— Subjects  fob  Keseaboh. 

The  following  subjects  for  research  seem  likely  to  yield  valuable 
results  in  connection  with  the  welfare  of  man.  The  bearing  of  some 
of  the  points  suggested  may  be  slight  or  remote^  but  are  not  on  that 
account  altogether  negligible: 

The  topographical  features  of  different  countries  in  relation  to  cli- 
mate and  weather,  and  a  comparison  of  the  effect  on  weather  and 
climate  of  similar  physiographical  features  and  circumstances  in  dif- 
ferent zones  and  climatic  areas. 

The  influences  of  forests  and  cultivation  on  weather,  on  humidity,  on 
atmospheric  electricity,  rainfall,  thunderstorms,  soil  moisture,  and  the 
flow  of  rivers. 

The  influence  of  the  radiation  from  diflerent  soils  and  surfaces  on 
climate,  as,  for  instance,  of  grass  compared  with  fallow,  and  of  sand 
compared  with  rock  and  clay. 

The  heat  received  by  the  soil  from  the  sun  in  different  climates  and 
at  different  altitudes. 

The  intensity  of  solar  radiation  at  different  latitudes  and  altitudes. 

The  intensity  of  terrestrial  radiation  into  space  by  day  and  uigbt  at 
different  altitudes,  and  the  temperature  of  small  objects  suspended 
at  high  altitudes  in  sunshine  and  at  night.  This  might  be  obtained 
by  exploring  balloons. 

The  temperatures  of  clouds  of  different  thickness  and  different  char- 
acter in  their  upper,  lower,  and  central  parts,  and  at  a  little  distance 
outside  them. 

The  causes  of  the  down  rush  and  increase  of  horizontal  movement  of 
the  air  often  observed  before  heavy  sbowers  and  hailstorms. 

The  dynamical  and  thermal  consequences  of  the  rising  and  falling  of 
masses  of  air. 

The  action  of  air  in  motion,  or  wind,  on  calm  or  stagnant  air  near 
their  bounding  surfaces;  the  manner  in  which  by  friction  and  by  impact 
masses  of  air  influence  other  masses  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion,  and 
the  effects  of  the  collision  of  meeting  masses  of  different  si)ecific  gravity 
and  humidity. 

The  influence  of  clouds  of  various  thicknesses  and  heights  on  the 
radiation  from  the  earth's  surface. 

The  nature  of  the  vapor  or  invisible  water  screen  which  often  arrests 
radiation  on  clear  nights. 
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The  capacity  of  vapor  and  water  of  exidting  in  varioas  states  in  the 
air,  and  the  reasons  for  the  great  differences  of  state  observed,  whether 
as  dry  or  wet  fog,  mist,  haze  of  several  sorts,  donds  of  many  sorts, 
ice  particles  and  snow  crystals  of  very  many  different  forms,  snow  flakes 
of  varioas  shapes  and  sizes,  hailstones  of  varioas  shapes,  oonstraction, 
and  sizes,  and  soft  hail,  or  graapel. 

The  temperatare  of  fogs  and  of  their  boanding  edges. 

The  climatic  and  geological  effects  of  coverings  of  ice  and  snow. 

l?he  relation  of  the  temperatare  of  oceans,  seas,  and  lakes  to  the 
climate  of  the  neighboring  parts. 

The  variations  and  ranges  of  temperatare  with  height  in  different 
latitades  and  climates. 

The  extension  of  soandings  of  the  high  atmosphere  with  thermome- 
ters and  other  instraments  by  small  balloons  on  the  plan  recently  sac- 
cessfal  in  Paris  or  at  Yaagirard. 

The  observation  by  means  also  of  small  balloons  and  recording  instra- 
ments of  temperatares  at  varioas  heights  above  the  groand  in  different 
kinds  of  weather,  say  at  2,000, 4,000,  6,000, 8,000, 10,000, 12,000, 14,000, 
16,000, 18,000,  20^000,  24,000,  and  28,000  feet.  Sach  observations  may 
give  very  valuable  information  for  the  parposes  of  forecasting,  for  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  certain  kinds  of  stormy  weather  are  charac- 
terized by  very  great  differences  between  adjacent  strata,  especially 
in  cold  weather  and  at  high  altitades,  and  that  these  differences  are 
diagnostic  symptoms  in  many  cases.  In  fine,  settled  weather  the 
changes  are  probably  much  more  regalar  with  increase  of  height. 

The  absorption,  in  air,  of  radiant  heat  of  low  refrangibility  in  differ- 
ent kinds  of  weather  both  along  horizontal  planes  and  vertically,  and 
obliquely;  and  the  relation  of  absorption  to  actual  and  following 
weather.  The  amount  of  absorption,  which  might  easily  be  measured 
by  a  thermopile  and  galvanometer  directly  toward  a  constant  source  of 
heat,  or  by  a  bolometer,  would  be  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  in 
connection  with  obscure  states  of  vapor  and  water  in  the  air,  and  with 
the  forecast  of  weather. 

The  loss  of  heat  by  drops  passing  through  a  known  distance  of  air, 
both  dry  and  humid,  in  a  certain  time.  The  relation  of  the  rapidity  of 
the  loss  of  heat  to  the  size  of  the  drop,  and  the  difference  between  the 
temperatures  of  the  drops  and  of  the  air.  Similar  experiments  could 
be  made  with  ice  bullets.  The  results  might  elucidate  some  points  in 
connection  with  the  evaporation  and  growth  of  raindrops  and  with  the 
growth  of  snowliakes  and  hailstones.  A  high  tower  in  frosty  weather, 
or  a  shot  tower,  might  be  convenient  for  these  experiments;  or  a  cliff 
of  sufficient  steepness  and  height. 

The  effects  of  the  mixture,  on  a  rather  large  experimental  scale,  of 
masses  of  air  of  different  tenii)eratures,  humidities,  and  electrical 
states,  and  of  different  electrical  sign.  The  resulting  humidity,  fog 
formation,  and  electrical  state. 
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The  effects  of  mixture  of  invisible  steam  of  different  temperatures, 
of  visible  steam  at  difi'erent  temperatures,  and  of  each  of  these  in  dif- 
ferent electrical  states.  The  growth  of  size,  and  the  color,  of  the  steam 
particles  and  the  effects  of  absence  and  presence  of  much  dust  or 
smoke. 

The  true  results  of  the  electrification  of  jets  of  steam  or  cloudy 
masses,  the  relation  of  the  size  of  the  deposited  vapor  particles  to  the 
electrification,  and  the  optical  effects  of  various  degrees  of  electrifica- 
tion in  air. 

The  effect  of  an  electric  field  on  the  surface  tension  of  drops  of  water, 
and  the  various  effects  of  varying  amounts  and  proximity  of  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  charged  surface  on  drops  of  different  sizes.  When  the 
electrical  field  is  uniform  the  surface  tension  of  the  drop  is  only  slightly 
diminished,  and  the  diminution  is  independent  of  the  size  of  the  drop. 
Very  small  drops  thus  preserve  their  high  surface  tension  in  the 
neighborhood  of  an  electric  field.  But  when  there  are  a  number  of 
charged  atoms  surrounding  the  droplets  the  effect  is  different;  the 
diminution  of  surface  tension  which  is  brought  about  varies  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  radius  of  the  droplet.  The  whole  subject  of  the 
electrification  of  gases,  dry  and  moist,  the  electrification  of  drops  of 
water  and  their  behavior  under  electrification,  and  the  relation  of  sur- 
face tension  in  cloud  globules  and  drops  to  electricity  in  natural  condi- 
tions, requires  investigation.  The  "cloudy  condensation"  of  steam, 
and  the  optical  effects  in  electrified  steam  have  hitherto  led  to  conflict- 
ing inferences,  and  careful  observation  has  not  yet  proved  a  diminution 
or  increase  in  the  size  of  the  water  particles  or  a  recombination  of  dis- 
sociated molecules  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  The  question  is  of  great 
interest  in  many  respects,  and  may  have  a  bearing  on  thunderstorms, 
rainfall,  evaporation,  and  chemical  problems. 

Shortly  stated,  there  are  three  principal  views  of  the  apparent 
action  of  electricity  on  steam.  Mr.  Aitken  believes  that  the  thick  con- 
densation, coloration,  etc.,  of  a  jet  of  electrified  steam  is  due  to  the 
prevention  of  the  coalescence  of  the  very  small  condensed  particles 
which  would  occur  without  electrification,  Mr.  Bidwell  believed  that 
the  effects  were  produced  by  the  conglomeration  under  electric  excite- 
ment of  particles  which  would  otherwise  have  evaporated  unseen,  not 
becoming  large  enough  to  cause  visible  obstruction  of  li^ht.  These 
views  are  related  to  Lord  Eayleigh's  discoveries  on  the  l)ehavior  of 
drops  under  electrification;  the  drops  coalesced  when  weakly,  and 
repelled  each  other  when  strongly  electrified. 

Prof.  Paul  Cams  holds  a  very  different  view,  and  considers  that  the 
condensation  effects  depend  on  the  action  on  steam  of  exceedingly 
small  particles  of  dust.  "One  may  estimate,''  he  says,  "that  i)ure 
dust-free,  uncoufined  steam  at  100^  would  require  a  pressure  of  10 
or  more  atmospheres  to  condense  it.  Add  to  this  dust  particles  less 
than  0.000001  centimeter  in  diameter,  and  the  pressure  sinks  to  15 
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centimeters  of  mercury;  in  the  case  of  particles  of  0.00001  centimeter 
diameter,  to  1  or  2  centimeters  of  mercury,  that  is,  to  pressure  incre- 
ments certainly  met  with  in  steam  jets.  The  fact  that  nuclei  of  a  few 
hundred  molecular  diameters  are  needed  is  the  very  feature  of  these 
experiments,  and  explains  why  smoke  and  other  coarse  material  is  use- 
less, and  why  the  condensation-producing  dust  must  be  so  highly 
specialized."  Glowing  charcoal  and  red-hot  platinum  produce  effects 
similar  to  those  of  flame,  owing,  according  to  Professor  Garus,  to  the 
escape  of  clouds  of  exceedingly  minute  particles  from  these  objects. 
^<  Dust-stimulated  condensation  differs  merely  in  degree,  not  in  kind, 
from  jet  condensation  in  air,"  for  air  always  Qontains  fine  dust.  ^'Air 
nominally  purified  needs  only  a  higher  degree  of  supersaturation  to 
evoke  condensation  running  through  the  whole  gamut  of  colors.''  Mr. 
Bidwell  found  the  following  substances  active  in  the  condensation  of 
the  jet:  Air,  oxygen,  or  nitrogen,  in  which  the  electrical  discharge  was 
occurring;  burning  and  incandescent  substances;  fumes  from  phos- 
phorus; hydrochloric  acid;  sulphuric  acid  vapor;  nitric  acid  vapor; 
acetic  acid  vapor.  The  following  were  inactive:  Air,  etc.,  in  which 
the  electric  discharge  had  ceased  for  about  ten  seconds;  smoke  with- 
out fire;  bottled  phosphorus  fumes;  ozone,  steam,  alcohol  vapor;  formic 
acid  vapor;  sulphurous  acid.  Finding  that  the  effects  of  a  discharge 
in  nitrogen  and  in  oxygen  separately  were  the  same  as  in  air,  Mr. 
Bidwell  concluded  that  the  action  is  due  in  some  way  to  dissociated 
atoms  of  nitrogen  and  of  oxygen.  Bobert  Helmholtz  suggested  such 
an  explanation,  having  discovered  that  flames  and  incandescent  sub- 
stances generally  cause  dissociation  of  the  molecules  of  the  surround- 
ing air;  and  Mr.  Bidwell  hints  at  the  possibility  of  the  necessity  of  the 
presence  of  water,  as  in  so  many  chemical  reactions,  to  recombine 
dissociated  atoms. 

The  whole  subject  is  an  important  one  to  meteorology  and  merits  a 
searching  and  full  investigation. 

The  difference  of  weight  in  drops  after  falling  through  a  measured 
height  in  different  states  of  the  air,  dry  and  moist,  and  the  relation  of 
loss  or  increase  of  weight  to  size  of  drop. 

The  gain  or  loss  in  weight  of  drops  similarly  let  fall,  but  previously 
strongly  or  feebly  electrified.  These  experiments  to  be  tried  in  satu- 
rated and  in  foggy  air. 

The  increase  in  weight  and  bulk  of  particles  and  bullets  of  ice  allowed 
to  drop  through  saturated  and  foggy  air  and  through  misty  rain  at  a 
low  temperature.  The  ice  bullets  to  be  cooled,  before  falling,  down  to 
several  degrees  below  OP  C.,  and  the  efl'ect  of  electrification  to  be  tried. 

Similar  experiments  to  be  tried  in  the  laboratory;  e.  g.,  frozen  spheres 
of  water  to  be  rotated  rapidly  through  freezing  fog  artificially  produced 
in  a  closed  space;  the  icy  spheres  and  the  fog  to  be  electrified,  and  the 
gain  in  weight  of  the  ice  sphere  to  be  noted,  also  the  relation  of  rapid- 
ity in  rotation  and  differences  of  temperature  and  electric  state  to  the 
observed  increase. 
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The  development  of  large  ice  crystals  to  be  attempted  in  the  labora- 
tory, such  as  sometimes  form  on  the  oatside  of  hailstones.  Electrifica- 
tion, satoration  of  air,  and  great  rapidity  of  movement  woald  seem 
needful. 

The  study  of  the  movement  of  convection  currents  over  a  soil  or  sur- 
face heated  to  various  degrees  above  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Smoke 
might  to  some  extent  show  the  manner  in  which  the  currents  rise  and 
the  height  to  which  they  reach  in  continuous  streams.  The  effect  of 
wind,  at  some  height  above  the  surface,  in  promoting  or  retarding  the 
unbroken  ascent  of  currents  might  be  observed,  in  connection  with 
such  phenomena  as  showers,  tornadoes,  and  the  formation  of  cumulus. 
The  effect  of  a  calm  above  a  moving  air  mass  might  similarly  be  shown 
on  a  small  scale. 

The  radiation  of  air  and  of  vapor,  separately  and  together,  and  mixed 
in  various  proportions;  also  the  absorption.  Experiment  might  give 
information  reapeeting  the  radiation  and  absorption  of  air  and  vapor 
in  respect  of  li^ybt  mid  of  heat  in  general  of  various  refrangibility. 

The  radiative  and  absorptive  power  of  fog  or  cloud.  Experiments 
might  give  useful  results  both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  natural  condi- 
tions. The  effects  of  dust  and  smoke  mixed  with  the  fog  might  be 
observed,  and  the  comparative  loss  of  heat  in  unit  of  time  by  dusty 
or  smoky  and  dust-free  air. 

Observations  are  needed  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  thun- 
derstorms and  hailstorms,  the  influence  of  mountains,  forests,  and 
local  winds,  and  on  means  of  forecast  and  warning  against  damage. 

The  elaboration  of  plans  for  the  mechanical  use  of  wind  power  for 
pumping,  irrigation,  factories,  mills,  and  traction  or  propulsion,  and 
for  the  conversion  of  wind  power  into  electrical  energy.  The  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  wind  force,  and  the  areas  in  which  steady, 
strong  winds  blow  continually  or  for  long  i)eriods,  need  to  be  ascer- 
tained in  order  to  place  windmills  in  economically  advantageous  posi- 
tions. The  heights  above  the  ground  at  which  wind  is  strongest 
should  also  be  ascertaiued. 

Mr.  Symons  notes  that  the  Hon.  E.  Abercrombie,  in  1875,  summed 
up  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  oscillations  of  the  barometer  in  thun- 
derstorms, and  concluded  that  there  are  two  classes  of  storms  in  this 
country — one  in  which  the  barometer  rises,  in  the  other  it  falls.  The 
rise  is  always  under  the  visible  storm,  and  the  greatCvSt  rise  is  under 
the  greatest  uptake,  or  ascensional  column  of  air.  Dr.  Fines,  of  Per- 
pignan,  established  a  Redier  baragraph  in  1875,  and  in  a  memoir 
published  in  1883  gave  reproductions  of  the  traces  of  several  storms. 
He  found  that  before  heavy  rain  at  Perpignan  there  is  usually  (1)  a 
decrease  of  pressure  and  temperature;  (2)  with  the  rain,  sudden 
increase  of  wind,  rapid  rise  of  barometer,  and  fall  of  temperature; 
(3)  at  the  end  of  the  storm  rain,  reversal  of  the  last  three  phenomena. 

It  appears  probable  that  a  fall  of  the  barometer  before  thunder  or 
hail  storms  may  be  caused  by  the  increased  amount  of  vapor  in  the 
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column  of  air  above  it,  and  the  rifle,  in  most  caaes,  is  simply  explained 
by  the  condensation  of  vapor  permitting  drier  air  to  flow  in,  and  still 
more  by  the  existence  df  a  cold,  heavy  mass  of  air  at  some  ra^iher  high 
altitude,  which,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  storm.  The 
barometer  may  very  probably  in  most  tbnnder  or  hail  storms  be  acted 
upon  oppositely  by  the  two  coexisting  conditions,  a  humid  column  of 
ascending  air  and  a  descending  block  of  upper  air  colder  than  the 
average  of  its  leveL  Henoe  the  mercury  is  either  stationary  or  oscil- 
lates within  narrow  limits.  The  rise  under  the  ascensional  column  may 
also  be  frequently  caused  by  the  rapid  ascent  of  a  column  of  air  which 
takes  an  appreciable  time  to  expand  to  the  lower  density  of  the  upper 
levels.  A  study  of  the  temi>erature  and  barometric  movements  before 
storms  of  different  kinds,  and  with  different  winds,  might  lead  to  a  use- 
ful prognosis  of  the  course  and  character  of  storms,  tornadoes,  and 
heavy  rains. 

Observations  on  the  rate  of  change  of  ocean  temperatures  at  differ- 
ent depths  in  relation  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  to  the  influence 
of  currents  are  needed,  and  also  of  the  rate  of  cooling  and  warming  of 
air  currents  passing  over  a  sea  surfieu^  of  lower  or  higher  temperature. 

Experiment  is  needed  in  extension  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the 
amount  of  ground  air  and  gases  in  various  soils,  their  expansion  under 
variations  of  atmospheric  and  ground  temperatures,  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  of  natural  processes  of  decomposition.  Smoking  or 
scented  substances  buried  in  the  ground  might  afford  some  useful 
information.  Also,  respecting  the  production  of  gases  by  bacteria  in 
the  soil,  the  movements  and  permeation  of  ground  air  or  gases  through 
various  soils,  the  emission  of  microbes  into  the  air  at  different  seasons 
and  hours,  and  the  density  of  microbes  in  the  air  near  the  ground. 
Also,  respecting  the  depth  in  various  soils  at  which  organic  matter 
best  undergoes  harmless  decomposition,  so  as  not  to  give  out  noxious 
products  to  the  air  to  a  degree  dangerous  to  health,  or  offensively,  so 
as  not  to  poison  wells,  and  so  as  to  be  of  maximum  benefit  in  agricul- 
ture.   The  relations  of  ground  air  to  the  ground  water. 

The  amount  of  dew  derived  from  the  earth,  directly,  in  various  tem- 
peratures, soils,  and  circumstances;  the  amount  exhaled  by  various 
plants,  and  the  amount  of  organic  matter  and  microorganic  life  in  dew 
in  particular  situations,  such  as  malarious  tracts  and  water  courses. 
The  depth  fi*om  which  dew  may  be  derived,  as,  for  instance,  the  meas- 
urement of  the  depth  at  which  the  soil  begins  to  be  moist  on  sandy 
elevated  malarious  plateaus,  where  dew  vapor  emanates  from  the 
ground,  but  the  surface  down  to  several  inches  is  dry. 

The  discovery  of  some  means  of  determining  the  amount  of  moisture 
belonging  to  dew  proper  and  to  deposition  from  very  humid  air  on 
solids  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  emission  of  solid  exceedingly  minute  particles  from  wet  evapo- 
rating and  drying  earthy  and  other  surfaces  at  different  temperatures 
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of  air  and  ground.  The  emission  of  organic  particles  from  maiBhes 
and  drying  edges  of  pools,  etc. 

The  amoant  of  organic  matter  and  number  of  microbes  in  the  air  in 
different  situations,  hoars,  and  seasons,  as,  for  instance,  in  malarious 
vaUeys  and  tracts,  and  on  hills  and  hoase  tops  compared  with  a  height 
of  3  or  4  feet  ^m  the  ground,  on  sandy  malarioas  plains  on  still  even- 
iDgs,  in  places  subject  to  cholera,  diarrhea,  and  rheumatism,  in  low 
meadows  and  by  river  banks  at  sunset  in  summer,  in  places  some  miles 
to  windward  and  to  leeward  of  great  towns,  in  streets,  in  old  and  new 
houses,  in  crowded  places,  in  railway  cars  and  in  cabins,  and  in  schools. 

An  investigation  of  all  the  phenomena  and  physics  of  evaporation 
from  liquid  and  solid  surfaces.  The  development  of  electricity,  the 
effects  of  differences  of  temperature,  of  surface  tension  of  slight 
impurity  and  slight  films  of  oily  matter,  the  phenomena  of  the  dust- 
free  envelope,  and  the  conditions  of  evaporation  from  the  human  body 
would  be  within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry. 

The  determination  of  the  resisting  power  (1)  in  pure  fresh  air,  and 
(2)  in  foul  or  rebreathed  air  in  a  room,  of  the  various  microbes  con- 
cerned in  various  diseases  of  an  infectious  nature.  The  effect  of  dry- 
ness of  air,  of  sunshine,  of  the  presence  of  a  minute  trace  of  organic 
matter,  of  the  character  of  the  material,  whether  mineral  or  organic, 
on  which  they  rest.  The  effect  of  ozone,  of  nascent  oxygen,  and  of  the 
vapors  of  various  antiseptic  or  "disinfecting''  substances.  The  capa- 
bility of  growth  of  various  disease  microbes  on  culture  material 
intended  to  imitate  the  organically  contaminated  walls  or  rooms,  etc., 
and  the  discovery  of  means  for  preventing  such  growth  and  emission 
into  the  air  of  inhabited  places.  Examination  and  culture  of  microbes 
and  experiment  on  microbes  found  on  walls  of  closely  inhabited  rooms. 
Cultivation  of  microbes  on  size  used  for  papering,  and  on  paper,  and  on 
plaster.  The  observation  of  the  number  of  microbes  in  air  over  vari- 
ous kinds  of  street  pavement.  Examination  of  systems  by  which  the 
air  of  sewers  and  drains  may  be  prevented  from  entering  dwelling 
houses,  and  of  means  by  which  the  drain  may  enter  the  sewer  from 
nnderneath,  so  that  the  drain  may  effectually  and  permanently  be 
sealed  by  contained  water  or  sewage. 

A  very  interesting  branch  of  research,  and  one  to  which  little  atten- 
tion has  hitherto  been  paid,  is  the  formation  of  ice  crystals,  snow,  and 
hail.  In  the  free  atmosphere,  beautiful  crystals  develop  themselves  in 
great  variety,  mostly  hexagonal  or  six-rayed,  but  some  few  with  three 
or  twelve  rays,  and  some  of  less  regular  shape.  At  least  two  hundred 
different  shaped  crystals  have  been  observed  and  drawn,  many  of  the 
most  exquisite  delicacy  and  regularity.  Often  a  single  shower  yields 
several  different  species  of  snow  crystals,  but  generally  there  is  great 
similarity  in  the  crystals  which  fall  about  the  same  time.  The  cause  of 
the  difference  in  shape  has  not  been  made  out,  and  indeed  is  not  likely 
to  be  fully  accounted  for  by  any  means  at  our  disposal,  but  the  i)resent 
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writer  has  been  led  by  many  personal  observations  to  the  conclnsion 
that  the  crystals  are  differently  developed  according  to  (1)  the  amount 
of  dnst  or  nuclei  in  the  air,  (2)  the  electric  state,  (3)  the  hamidity  of 
the  stratum  where  they  have  their  origin  and  of  the  lower  strata,  and 
(3)  the  suddenness  or  slowness  of  their  growth.  He  found  that  in  a 
clear  air  on  a  hill  crystals  on  vegetation  were  clearer,  simpler,  and  more 
glassy  than  in  the  rather  foggy  neighboring  valley;  that  in  the  neigh- 
borhood (10  miles)  of  London,  where  the  air  was  smoky,  the  crystals 
on  trees  were  very  much  more  feathery,  branching,  and  opaque,  and 
3rielded  smoky  water  on  melting.  The  upper  air  varies  greatly  in  the 
amount  of  contained  dust  nuclei,  in  firee  electricity,  and  in  differences 
of  temperature  between  strata.  A  moist  southerly  wind  beating  back 
a  cold  northeast  wind  in  England  generally  yields  broad,  heavy,  irregu- 
lar, conglomerated  flakes;  a  dry  gentle  wind,  with  uniform  conditions, 
yidds  regular  crystals,  smaU  and  thin ;  a  very  dry  and  cold  air  in  the 
early  days  of  a  severe  frost  sometimes  gives  showers  of  pellets  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  roughly  hexagonal  or  polygonal,  very  dense,  thick,  opaque, 
and  like  a  number  of  superposed  plates.  In  March,  and  sometimes  in 
April,  a  soft  haU  or  dense  pellets  of  snow  fall  in  showers  with  a  north- 
east or  north  wind,  and  dry  air,  the  showers  alternating  with  bright 
sunshine.  At  great  heights  in  the  Alps,  the  snow  in  winter  is  small 
and  powdery;  in  summer  the  flakes  are  much  larger. 

Hail  is  often  the  result  of  a  sudden  condensation  of  very  warm,  moist 
air  by  great  reduction  of  temperature  at  a  great  height.  The  dust 
nuclei  are  soon  aU  occupied  by  moisture  condensed  upon  them,  and  as 
the  vapor  falls  to  and  below  saturation  point  in  a  high  column,  it  has 
not  sufficient  nuclei  on  which  to  condense  in  cloudy  form,  and  precipi- 
tation takes  place  at  a  great  rate,  either  on  the  cloud  globules  or  on 
the  snow  crystals  which  fall  through  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cloud. 
Since  the  whole  or  a  great  portion  of  the  column  of  the  topmost  cloud 
is  below  the  freezing  point,  the  globules  as  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  falling  crystals  instantly  freeze,  and  so  the  crystal  grows  and  falls 
ever  faster,  accumulating  bands  of  ice  and  snowy  particles  according  as 
the  air  is  clear  and  saturated,  or  else  densely  cloudy,  through  which  it 
passes.  The  electric  charge  being  much  denser  comparatively  on  a 
large  drop  or  crystal  than  on  a  small  one,  and  the  vapor  pressure  being 
less,  the  hailstones  grow  very  quickly,  and  since  they  fall  rapidly 
through  very  thick  clouds,  they  add  much  ice  by  mere  impact  at  their 
base.  The  radial  structure  so  often  observed  indicates  the  origin  of 
the  hailstone  from  a  radial  snowflake  or  hexagonal  plate.  Hailstones 
of  large  size  are  produced  in  circumstances  of  great  electric  disturbance. 

Sometimes  a  hailstone  has  been  found  with  finely  developed  hexag- 
onal ice  crystals  growing  like  stalactites  from  a  matrix.  Possibly  the 
attachment  of  a  flat  hexagonal  crystal  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  fall  of 
the  hailstone  and  the  action  of  electricity  in  the  rapid  passage  through 
the  air  are  sufficient  to  account  for  these  large  ice  crystals,  but  they 
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Iia?e  not  been  observed  in  other  conditionB  in  nature.  Small,  long, 
clear  crystals  are  formed  on  vegetation  in  a  clear,  moist  air  by  radia- 
tion. It  would  be  interesting  to  endeavor  experimentally  to  produce 
ice  crystals  of  large  size  by  strong  electric  charges  in  saturated  air 
below  the  freezing  point  and  in  rapid  motion. 

THE  BEARINa  OF  ATMOSPHERIO  INFLXJENOBB  ON  PLANTS. 

The  connection  between  atmospheric  conditions  and  the  development 
of  plants,  especially  of  staple  crops,  is  strongly  realized  by  every  farmer 
in  countries  where  weather  varies  from  year  to  year.  But  the  subject 
is  an  immense  one,  and  its  branches  extend  in  many  directions,  some 
of  which  have  been  little  explored,  and  most  of  which  have  only  recently 
come  under  systematic  scientific  inquiry  in  a  few  places.  Most  valu- 
able work  on  agricultural  meteorology  has  been  done  in  the  United 
States,  in  France,  in  Oermany,  and  in  England.  The  Olimatology  of 
the  United  States,  by  Louis  Blodgett,  published  in  1857;  The  Signal 
Service  Tables  of  Bainfall  and  Temperature  Compared  with  Orop  Pro- 
duction; the  Compendium  of  Phonological  Observations,  by  Ihne,  in 
Sweden;  the  work  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert  at  Bothamsted,  in  England; 
nroUney's  Besearches  in  Agricultural  Physics ;  Adamson's  and  Bous- 
8ongauIt^s  various  and  interesting  observations  on  plants;  the  great 
work  of  Sachs  on  temperature  in  connection  with  plant  life;  and  Hoff' 
man's  extensive  work  in  the  same  field  afford  an  excellent  ground  for 
farther  researches,  which  ought  to  be  based  as  far  as  possible  on  a 
oommoB-plan  and  to  be  both  national  and  international. 

As  regards  temperature,  the  following  xioints  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  ascertained  with  respect  certainly  to  a  large  number  of 
plants  of  agricultural  value.  A  particular  temperature  or  a  narrow 
range  of  temperature  within  certain  limits  is  required  for  the  quickest 
germination  and  most  rapid  growth  of  each  kind  of  plant.  Growth  is 
retarded  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  or  excess  of  temperature.  For 
each  plant  there  is  a  minimum  and  maximum  temperature  and  a  tem- 
perature most  favorable  to  growth.  The  sums  of  the  temperature 
required  for  a  certain  growth  of  similar  plants  in  two  places  are  in 
proportion  to  the  sum  of  the  temperatures  above  zero  at  the  places. 
Plants  in  high  northern  latitudes  grow  more  quickly  with  the  same 
temperature  than  the  same  kinds  of  plants  in  lower  latitudes.  Capa- 
bility of  resisting  cold  seems  to  increase  with  the  age  of  the  plant,  and 
plants  containing  much  water  seem  least  capable  of  resistance.  Seeds 
of  northern-grown  or  mountain-grown  plants  germinate  and  develop 
earlier  than  similar  seeds  in  warmer  situations  when  both  are  planted 
together  in  the  warmer  place.  There  must  be  a  maximum  fruit  forma- 
tion and  growth  for  some  period  of  time  best  adapted  to  the  plant  or 
erop.  Blossoming  and  ripeiiiDg  of  certain  plants,  beets  and  potatoes, 
Aowever  early  sown,  coincided  with  that  of  the  planting  which  took 
place  when  the  minimum  temperature  of  germination  of  the  plant  had 
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been  exceeded  by  fhe  gromid  temperature.  This  result  diseounges 
very  earlj  planting.  The  highest  lesnlts  in  Austria-Hungary  were 
obtaiMd  from  both  beet  and  potato  planted  on  May  1  as  against 
•ariier  and  later  dates.  When  the  necessary  earth  temperature  has 
been  reached,  then  the  seeds  should  be  planted. 

The  observation  of  ground  temperature  ought  to  be  a  very  important 
branch  of  agricultural  practice.  The  temperature  at  depths  of  1^  to  3 
inches  should  be  taken  daily,  and  in  course  of  time,  when  observations 
and  experience  have  been  accumulated,  and  a  classification  made  of 
the  results  for  various  crops,  this  will  become  a  more  useful  and  trust- 
worthy  guide  to  the  farmer  than  the  temperature  of  the  air.  The  aspect 
or  exposure,  and  also  the  character  of  the  ground,  have  of  course  to  be 
noted  in  connection  with  these  inquiries.  In  dry  ground  temperature 
increases  in  some  ratio  according  to  the  size  of  tiie  paiticles  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  decreases.  This  holds  good  for  the  warm  sea- 
son. Oscillations  of  temperature  follow  in  a  similar  relation.  In  moist 
ground  the  temperature  also  increases,  up  to  certain  limits,  with  the 
size  of  the  earth  particles,  and  the  ground  in  a  crumbly  condition  is 
warmer  than  in  a  powdery  or  fine  state  of  division.  In  the  cold  season 
the  coarser  ground  is  colder  and  follows  changes  of  temperature  more 
quickly  than  the  less  aerated  or  firmer  ground. 

Fine  earth  can  contain  more  water  than  coarse  earth,  but  also  evapo- 
rates more,  and  allows  less  water  to  sink  through  it.  Penetrability  and 
evaporation  are  frequently  inversely  related  to  each  other. 

Perhaps  some  results  of  ground  temperature  and  moisture  observa- 
tions arrived  at  by  the  present  writer  may  be  here  briefly  alluded  to, 
though  they  were  on  a  small  scale.  When*  grass  or  earth  is  covered 
over  at  night  by  an  impermeable  material,  the  moisture  from  a  little 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth  exhales,  but  does  not  escax>e,  and  is 
deposited  on  the  undersurface  of  the  material  and  on  the  grass  blades. 
Plants  might  thus  be  kept  moist,  when  desirable,  by  a  covering  which 
could  be  removed  at  any  convenient  time  in  the  afternoon  and  replaced 
in  the  evening.  Hollows,  depressions,  and  sheltered  parts  near  the 
hedges  are  much  tnore  bedewed  on  most  nights,  excepting  the  calmest, 
than  fully  exposed  places,  and  the  intensity  of  frost  and  the  sun's  boat- 
ing effect  a  little  below  the  surface  is  also  generally  greater — in  fact, 
the  daily  and  annual  range  of  shallow-earth  temperature  is  greater, 
but  all  these  results  depend  on  the  amount  of  wind  at  night  in  the 
particular  district.  Dew,  though  copious  under  a  close  covering,  is 
very  much  below  the  normal  on  the  earth  under  loose  coverings  or 
under  trees.  Since  moisture  combined  with  frost  is  often  fatal  to  plants 
when  frost  alone  is  not,  it  is  important  to  discover  the  driest  and  airiest 
situations  for  delicate  or  early  vegetables;  if  frost  and  fog  with  calm 
are  probable,  but  if  the  climate  is  subject  to  frost,  fog,  and  wind,  or 
frost  and  wind,  a  more  sheltered  situation  is  desirable,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  plant,  for  some  suiter  more  by  cutting  winds  and  others 
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by  freezing  fog.  The  southern  border,  even  to  some  yards'  distance,  of 
a  thick,  high  hedge  of  evergreen,  such  as  bolly,  is  much  warmer  than 
other  situations,  and  is  most  warm  on  sloping  ground.  Pasture  land, 
replacing  arable,  increases  the  cold  due  to  radiation  at  night,  and  also 
the  relative  humidity  near  the  ground,  for  the  dew-point  is  quickly 
reached  over  grass.  The  difterence  of  temperature  between  the  top  of 
moderately  long  grass  (a  few  inches)  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  or 
bottom  of  the  blades  is  often  very  great  in  the  evening  and  night, 
lOo  or  more  occasionally,  and  at  2  inches  deep  in  the  ground  the  tem- 
perature of  the  roots  of  grass,  even  in  England,  may  be  26o  higher 
than  that  of  the  blades.  The  temperature  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth  under  grass  rises  very  quickly  immediately  after  sunrise.  The 
temperature  at  16  inches  deep  was  high,  59°  to  62o,  and  nearly  uniform 
in  August.  These  experiments  were  made  on  sandy  soil,  and  in  the 
mold  of  a  pasture  field. 

The  relations  of  the  various  qualities  and  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere to  plant  growth  in  various  soils  and  situations  have  still  to  a 
great  extent  to  be  determined.  Agriculture  depends  not  only  directly, 
bat  also  indirectly  on  weather.  A  certain  kind  of  season  has  a  com- 
pound eflPect  on  a  great  number  of  crops,  on  each  a  somewhat  different 
result,  and  this  result  has  its  effect  upon  the  crops  of  succeeding  years. 
It  may  be  favorable  to  a  weed  or  to  a  species  of  blight,  mold,  rust,  or 
parasite,  as  well  as  to  the  crop  attacked  by  such  pests,  and  the  net  gain 
or  loss  for  the  present  and  future  may  not  be  easy  to  determine.  If  a 
particular  character  of  spring  is  found  to  have  a  particular  effect,  either 
in  hardening  a  crop  for  resistance  or  in  developing  a  pest  at  some  crit- 
ical time,  or  in  rendering  the  ground  fit  for  some  other  crop  than  one  of 
which  the  planting  seems  likely  to  fail^tben  valuable  results  will  Lave 
been  gained.  The  co-relation  of  a  variety  of  plants,  of  birds,  of  insects, 
of  fungi,  with  each  other,  and  the  relation  of  each  of  these  to  weather 
and  season,  have  still,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  made  out.  Accurate  obser- 
vations of  the  times  of  planting,  the  times  of  gathering,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  seasons,  may  render  it  possible  for  specialists  to  inform  farmers 
with  a  large  percentage  of  success  of  the  best  time  for  their  operations 
in  various  localities.  Weather  conditions  are  exceedingly  im])ortant 
in  the  cutting  and  carrying  of  certain  crops — hay,  for  instance,  and 
there  must  be  a  particular  time  of  the  summer  which  is  most  favor- 
able for  each  district,  in  view  of  whicli  ^rass  shonld  be  sown  and  cut, 
without,  of  course,  any  interference  with  the  individual  judgment  as 
to  the  right  time,  which  must  vary  with  the  aspect  of  weather  and 
crop.  It  would  be  desirable  to  use  some  standard  method  of  obtain! n«^ 
the  actual  temperature  of  plants  at  a  little  liei<;iit  above  the  ground, 
as  well  as  in  their  roots.  The  amounts  of  rainfall  and  the  relation  to 
plant  growth  in  various  soils  should  be  systematically  recorded.  The 
amount  of  sunlight  and  ''actinic"  enerjxy  with  relation  to  various 
crops  has  still  to  be  investigated  on  a  large  scale;  some  valuable 
results  have  already  been  obtained. 
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ABSORPTION  AND  EMISSION  OF  WATER  FROM  THE  LEAYES  07 

PLANTS. 

M.  Boassingaolt  showed  some  years  ago  that  plants  absorb  from  the 
earth  and  exhale  to  the  air  an  enormoas  quantity  of  water.  He  calca- 
lated  that  a  field  of  cauliflower,  1  hectare  in  extent,  can  emit  in  twelve 
hours  20,000  kilograms.  M.  Deherain  states  that  a  young  blade  of 
wheat  evaporates  in  one  hour  a  weight  of  water  equal  to  its  own. 
Eucalyptus  globulus  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  evaporating  eleven 
times  the  rainfall  of  the  area  which  it  covers,  provided,  no  doubt,  that 
the  rainfall  is  not  excessively  large.  Oaks  are  also  great  evaporators 
and  grow  best  in  wet  day.  M.  Fautrat,  inspector  of  forests,  has 
found  that  the  quantity  of  vapor  in  the  air  over  forests  is  much  greater 
than  in  the  air  over  the  open  country.  But  exact  comparative  obser- 
vations of  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  within  and  without  forest 
areas  in  various  climates  are  wanting.  Forests  have  been  planted  in 
certain  parts  of  southern  France  with  excellent  results  in  the  improve- 
ment of  health,  and  malaria  has  diminished  in  several  instances  in 
consequence  of  judicious  planting.  The  question  of  planting  in  con- 
nection with  human  health  is  a  very  important  one,  and  the  influence 
of  forests  and  trees  on  the  steadiness  of  the  water  supply  makes  it  very 
necessary  that  forests  should  be  carefully  guarded  by  the  State  in 
many  countries.  Yegetation,  large  or  small,  should  never  be  hastily 
destroyed.  Trees  and  hedges  are  very  useful  in  breaking  the  force  of 
strong  winds,  in  giving  shelter  to  animals,  and  promoting  the  growth 
of  fruit  trees  and  vegetables,  and  they  add  greatly  to  the  amenity  of 
the  country. 

The  exact  conditions  of  climate  most  suitable  to  each  kind  of  useful 
crop,  tree,  or  plant,  have  yet  to  be  determined,  though  they  are  in 
many  cases  fairly  well  known.  The  development  and  selection  of 
hardy  specimens  would  be  aided  by  trial  of  the  effect  of  transplanting 
or  obtaining  seed  from  various  climates  of  each  species  examined.  The 
gradual  acclimatization  of  plants  might,  under  scientific  inquiry,  be 
found  to  be  capable  of  furnishing  better  results  than  have  hitherto 
been  obtained. 

The  amount  of  water  collected  by  trees  from  the  air  in  misty  and 
damp  weather  has  not  been  determined,  although  in  some  districts, 
especially  where  warm,  moist  winds  from  the  sea  prevail,  with  frequent 
mist,  it  must  be  considerable. 

The  exact  manner  in  which  the  spores  of  dry  rot,  potato  disease, 
vine  diseases,  rust,  and  other  plant  fungi  are  conveyed  through  the  air, 
and  how  far  they  may  be  carried  in  a  potent  state  through  dry  and 
moist  air,  requires  investigation;  also  the  influence  of  ozone,  of  sun- 
light, and  of  drought  upon  them  when  deposited  on  their  host. 

The  relation  of  the  air  supply,  air  temperature,  and  moisture  to  the 
microbe  life  in  the  soil,  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  crops,  with 
biological  chemistry,  with  soil  emanations,  and  with  diseases. 
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The  assimilation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  bacilli  connected  with 
eertain  plants;  the  results  of  the  fermentation;  the  possible  synthesis 
within  the  microbe  cell  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  nascent  hydrogen, 
resulting  in  ammonia. 

The  influence  of  different  kinds  of  weather  in  developing  insect  pedts, 
especially  those  which  are  destructive  to  crops.  The  cultivation  of 
crops  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  as  far  as  possible  proof 
against  such  pests,  by  choice  of  varieties  best  adapted  for  resistance 
and  by  planting  and  maturing  them  at  times  least  adapted  for  insect 
attacks.  The  issue  of  forecasts  of  insect  prevalence,  derived  from  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  habits  of  noxious  insects  and  of  the  weather  of 
present  and  previous  seasons. 

Experimental  investigation  of  the  respiration  of  plants. 

Germination  of  plants;  its  dependence  on  temperature  in  a  great 
variety  of  seeds  from  different  localities  and  latitudes.  The  influence 
of  temperature  of  the  air  on  the  formation  of  chlorophyll,  and  the 
activity  of  assimilation  and  growth  in  artificial  atmospheres  differently 
composed. 

The  relation  of  wind  to  health,  as  regards  force,  direction,  and  dura- 
tion, and  with  relation  to  temperature  and  moisture.  The  health  of 
cities  as  affected  by  mean  horizontal  movements  per  hour  and  by  the 
number  of  calms;  different  periods  in  the  same  cities  to  be  compared, 
and  the  same  periods  in  different  cities.  The  relation  of  wind  and 
cahn  to  infectious  and  malarious  diseases,  taken  separately,  and  to 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  bronchitis,  and  colds.  The  generally  better 
health  of  towns,  villages,  and  dwellings  in  high  situations;  how  far 
owing  to  difference  of  soil  and  how  far  to  difference  of  climate,  espe- 
cially temperature,  daily  range,  and  wind.  The  comparative  healthi- 
ness of  the  upper  stories  of  houses,  especially  as  regards  diarrhea, 
typhoid,  rheumatism,  malaria,  and  tuberculosis.  The  bodily  and 
mental  conditions,  sucjh  as  breakdown,  fatigue,  or  depression  from  over- 
work, anxiety,  or  other  causes,  and  all  cases  of  ill  health,  in  which  (1) 
a  fine,  placid  climate  and  (2)  a  windy,  changeable,  moist  climate  is 
most  beneficial.  A  comparison  of  the  health  and  diseases  of  inhab- 
itants of  wild,  windy  climates,  such  as  those  of  northern  and  western 
Britain,  with  the  health  and  diseases  of  the  inhabitants  of  calm, 
bright  climates,  if  possible  not  far  removed  in  latitude.  A  comparison 
of  the  health  of  sailors  on  board  ships  with  good,  airy  quarters  with 
the  health  of  the  same  class  of  people  iu  the  country  on  shore  in  about 
the  same  latitudes. 

MALAIIIA. 

The  relation  of  malaria  to  various  soils,  to  the  aeration  of  the  soil, 
height  of  water  level,  ground  respiration,  and  plant  life,  with  its  evap- 
orative power  and  emission  of  oxygen.  The  distance  to  which  malaria. 
can  be  conveyed  over  land  and  sea,  and  over  fresh  water,  by  the  air 
without  losing  its  infective  power.  The  dei)eudeuce  of  the  vitality  ot 
230a 9 
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the  orgaDism  on  moisture  in  the  air,  on  temperature  of  the  air,  on  dark- 
ness or  light.  The  eflfect  of  belts  of  trees,  walls,  and  muslin  screens 
in  breaking  its  potency.  The  effect  of  dried  air,  as  in  a  room  with  a 
fire,  in  enfeebling  the  organism  and  nullifying  its  power  to  infect.  The 
effect  of  ozone  and  of  nascent  oxygen  upon  it,  and  the  effect  of  anti- 
septics such  as  thymol,  cinnamon,  toluol,  and  aromatic  vapors. 

Inquiry  into  the  infective  power,  if  any,  of  malaria  from  person  to 
person  through  the  air,  a  few  instances  having  been  recorded. 

CHOLERA. 

The  extent  to  which  cholera  may  be  regarded  as  endemic  in  parts  ot 
India  and  other  countries,  the  nature  of  the  soil  over  which  air  is 
infected,  the  most  favorable  amount  of  aeration  and  moisture  of  the 
soil,  the  atmospheric  conditions  most  favorable  to  its  growth  and  to 
its  invasion  of  the  air  and  of  persons.  The  atmospheric  conditions 
most  favorable  to  its  extension  over  Europe  and  America,  and  the 
special  precautions  needed  to  prevent  the  transport  of  the  poison  in 
such  conditions.  The  possibility  of  a  system  of  international  warn- 
ings of  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  at  any  centers  and  of  forecasts 
of  seasons  or  types  of  weather  in  connection  with  its  probable  spread. 
The  experimental  use  of  some  liquid,  such  as  crude  petroleum,  for  block- 
ing the  pores  of  earth  where  cholera  is  endemic,  and  preventing  the 
emission  of  germs  into  the  air.  The  effect  of  cultivation  of  various 
moisture  absorbing  and  evaporating  plants  and  trees  in  endemic  areas. 

YELLOW  FEVEB. 

The  transmissibility  of  yellow  fever  through  the  air  from  person  to 
person  and  how  far,  and  its  dependence  on  moisture,  temperature, 
wind,  and  other  conditions  of  the  air.  The  character  of  soil  and  sur- 
face on  which  the  microbe  develops,  the  aeration  of  soil,  etc.,  and  the 
possibility  of  checking  its  growth  and  emission  into  the  air  by  spray- 
ing with  petroleum  or  some  viscous  disinfectant  or  antiseptic.  Since 
yellow  fever  germs  seem  to  be  aerobic  and  to  grow  largely  on  surfaces, 
the  treatment  of  street  surfaces,  walls,  ships,  harbors,  etc.,  in  this  way 
seems  promising. 

THE  PLAGUE,  TYPHUS,  TYPHOID,  AND  PNEUMONIA. 

The  extent  to  which  the  plague,  typhus,  typhoid,  and  pneumonia  are 
severally  capable  of  passing  through  and  infecting  in  outside  air,  and 
also  confined  air.  Their  dependence  on  infected  soils  and  surfaces, 
and  on  aerated  or  nonaerated  soils;  on  atmospheric  conditions,  espe- 
cially temperature  and  moisture,  and  on  the  seasons.  Their  depend- 
ence on  human  habits  and  previous  life,  whether  mostly  in  bad  or  in 
fresh  air.  The  influence  of  breath  poisons  on  the  growth  and  spread 
of  typhus,  and  of  drain  or  sewer  air  and  gases  on  animal  and  human 
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Tulnerabilily  by  typhoid  and  pneumonia.  Oaltivation  of  whatever 
germs  there  may  be  in  stinking  air  from  old  drains,  middens,  putrid 
sink  water,  etc.,  and  identification  of  disease  germs  if  possible. 

DIPHTHERIA. 

Examination  of  air  for  detection  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  over 
IK>lluted  surfaces  of  sandy  soil,  over  ash  heaps,  decaying  vegetable  and 
animal  matter,  and  above  drain  outlets.  Eelation  of  the  bacillus  to 
atmospheric  conditions  where  it  grows  on  soil,  organic  matter,  dirty 
floors,  or  walls,  etc.;  how  far  it  is  aerobic;  how  far  it  may  pass  through 
air  in  different  conditions,  and  how  much  it  loses  virulence  in  dry  air, 
in  moist  air,  and  in  confined  and  open  spaces.  Effect  of  exposure  or 
aeration  in  causing  it  to  form  spores,  if  any.  Effect  of  sunshine  on 
the  bacilli,  with  and  without  air;  the  diphtheritic  poison  is  rapidly 
weakened  by  air  with  sunshine,  but  only  slowly  by  sunshine  alone. 
Effect  of  coating  a  cultivation  of  diphtheria  bacilli  with  a  very  thin 
fllm  of  oil  or  viscous  disinfectant,  so  as  to  prevent  growth  and  passage 
into  the  air.  The  favorable  temperature,  a  rather  low  one,  the  exclu- 
sion from  light  and  air,  and  the  presence  of  certain  other  organisms 
fbmish  useftd  points  of  departure  for  an  investigation  of  climatic  and 
local  oonditionB  of  prevalence  of  diphtheria. 

80ARLET    FBTBR,    MEASLES,    WHOOPINa    OOUaH,    INFLT7ENZA,    AND 

SMALLPOX. 

Distance  through  which  each  of  these  diseases  has  been  known  to 
pass 'in  air  in  various  conditions.  Experiments  especially  with  respect 
to  vaccine  in  relation  to  the  conveyance  of  smallpox  through  long  dis- 
tances of  outer  air.  Accumulation  of  experience  and  new  observations 
on  the  virulence  of  the  lymph  in  dry  and  humid  air,  and  a  comparison 
with  the  virulence  of  pathogenic  bacilli  of  different  kinds  exposed  to 
like  surroundings.  Dependence  of  most  of  these  diseases  on  air  in 
confined  and  ill-ventilated  spaces  for  effective  spread.  How  far  can 
ventilation,  and  how  far  can  diffusion  of  ozone,  disinfectants,  and  vari- 
ous aromatic  substances  and  vapors  counteract  the  infectivity  of  the 
germs  t 

mFEOTIOUS,    OONTAGHOUS,    EPIDEMIO,    AND    ENDEMIC    DISEASES    IN 

GENERAL. 

A  full  investigation  into  the  comparative  health  of  persons  living  in 
fairly  isolated  places,  such  as  islands  or  institutions  having  little  com- 
munication with  populous  places,  would  lead  to  useful  results.  The 
occasions  of  any  outbreak  of  disease  could  i)robably  be  accounted  for 
and  the  medium  of  conveyance  identified.  The  degree  of  human  sus- 
ceptibility to  various  infections  could  be  much  better  made  out  than  in 
ordinary  situations.  Moreover,  those  diseases,  such  as  bronchitis,  rheu- 
matism,  and  cancer,  which  do  not  seem  to  depend  for  the  most  part  on 
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infection,  but  on  constitutional  or  atmospheric  conditions,  could  be  bet- 
ter accounted  for,  the  possible  causes  being  few.  The  immunity  of 
children  living  in  several  large  and  very  well-managed  institutions  firom 
the  ordinary  diseases  of  children  is  instructive,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  frequent  prevalence  of  ophthalmia  in  pauper  schools  indicates  an 
effect  of  bad  ventilation  upon  crowded  children  of  poor  vitality.  A 
great  sanitary  authority  demonstrated  the  enormous  fall  of  mortality 
following  ventilation  of  crowded  places,  and  another  fall  following  reg- 
ular daily  head-to-foot  ablution  and  insistence  on  clean  clothing. 

A  comparison  of  different  atmospheric  or  climatic  influences  upon 
similar  branches  of  the  same  race,  through  long  and  short  periods. 
Thus  the  effect  of  moving  northward  to  a  colder  region  upon  a  branch 
of  a  race  still  established  in  low  northern  latitudes,  and  the  effect  of 
living  at  a  greater  altitude  in  several  different  parts  of  the  world  might 
be  traced,  and  the  particular  elements  in  climate  which  produce  a  change 
in  race  characteristic  might  be  to  some  extent  ascertained.  The  effect 
of  the  same  climate  niK)n  a  number  of  immigrants  from  different 
climates;  regard  to  be  paid  to  direct  atmospheric  action  on  the  consti- 
tution and  to  indirect  action  through  induced  change  of  habits. 

An  inquiry  into  the  most  suitable  food  for  full  health  and  mental 
efficiency  in  various  climates,  and  the  relation  generally  of  amount  and 
kind  of  food  to  climate.  How  far  simple,  unvarying  food  and  temper- 
ate and  active  habits  and  how  far  a  bracing  air  contribute  to  the  vigor 
of  mountain  people. 

The  effect  of  sea  and  mountain  air  on  the  majority  of  civilized  people 
and  brain  workers;  the  effect  of  pure  country  air  on  dwellers  iu  large 
towns;  of  habitually  breathed  fresh  air  on  bodily  and  mental  health; 
and  the  possibility  of  greatly  increasing  the  alertness  and  work  power 
of  a  nation  by  better  provision  for  fresh  air  in  schools,  offices,  factories, 
workshops,  and  dwelling  houses.  The  effect  of  good  and  bad  air 
respectively  upon  tendency  to  alcoholic  intemperance.  A  comparison 
of  well  ventilated  with  badly  ventilated  schools,  and  of  schools  before 
and  after  good  ventilation,  both  as  regards  specific  maladies  and  as 
regards  mental  brightness  and  progress. 

The  degeneration  of  the  natives  of  temperate  climates  when  settled 
in  tropical  countries,  and  the  grounds  for  a  belief  that  gradual  migra- 
tion in  the  course  of  generations  from  cold  to  warm  countries  m^y 
enable  them  to  continue  and  flourish.  The  relative  capacity  of  families 
from  Great  Britain,  from  Australia,  from  the  Northern  and  from  the 
Southern  States  of  America,  and  from  the  West  Indies  of  enduring 
tropical  climates,  such  as  those  of  India  and  Central  Africa.  The 
degree  of  toleration  of  hill  climates  iu  the  tropics  by  Europeans,  and 
the  endurance  of  families. 

How  far  the  diseases  of  the  bowels,  liver,  etc.,  which  attack  settlers 
from  cold  climates  in  the  tropics,  and  how  far  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
which  attack  settlers  from  the  tropics  in  cold.climateS|  are  due  to 
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microorganic  infection  and  the  slow  or  quick  poisoning  resulting  there- 
from,  or  simply  to  hot  and  cold  air,  respectively. 

The  diseases  resulting  from  chill,  both  in  hot  and  cold  climates,  and 
the  means  of  guarding  against  it. 

The  effect  of  climate,  both  direct  and  indirect,  uiK)n  the  tendency 
to  nervous  diseases  and  mental  diseases,  and  upon  the  tendency  to 
saicide. 

The  influence  of  climate,  direct  and  indirect,  upon  national  character. 
The  effect  on  health  of  clear,  dry,  intensely  cold  calm  weather,  such  aa 
prevails  in  high  latitudes  and  on  high  mountains,  and  the  effect  of  dry, 
hot  climates  as  distinct  from  moist.  Both  hot  and  cold  dry  climates 
seem  to  be  healthy  and  tolerable.  Separation  of  the  malarious  disease 
effect's  of  hot,  moist  climates  from  the  mere  effects  of  heat  and  moisture 
of  the  air. 

An  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  healthiness  of  cold,  wet  sum- 
mers in  western  Europe,  and  of  the  means  by  which  some  of  their 
beneficial  results  may  be  artificially  imitated. 

A  comparison  of  the  healthiness  of  the  different  seasons  in  the  same 
and  different  portions  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  relation  of 
zymotic  and  other  diseases  to  the  condition  of  the  air,  and  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  and  of  the  ground  air.  The  variety  of  climate  and 
extent  of  surface  of  North  America,  and  the  great  system  of  the  Signal 
Service  make  that  country  peculiarly  adapted  for  such  an  inquiry. 

The  reasons  of  the  arrest  of  certain  spreading  diseases,  such  as  yellow 
fever  and  dengue,  by  lower  tem])erature. 

The  climates  and  qualities  of  air  most  beneficial  to  x>crsons  suffering 
from  nervous  diseases,  nervous  irritiibility,  and  heart  disease.  An 
attempt  at  a  classification  of  climates  most  suitable,  in  most  cases, 
for  each  kind  of  malady  or  ailment,  separating  as  far  as  possible  the 
purely  climatic  from  the  human  factors,  snob  as  accommodation,  food, 
etc.  The  elaboration  of  a  complete  medical  climatology,  applicable  not 
only  to  i)ersons,  robust  or  invalid,  but  to  families  and  races,  with  regard 
to  temporary  or  permanent  settlement. 

An  examination  of  the  conditions  under  which,  in  the  crowded  quar- 
ters of  large  towns,  population  deteriorates,  so  as  to  become  in  a  short 
time,  if  not  recruited  from  the  country,  physically  and  mentally 
enfeebled,  and  in  a  few  generations  almost  extinct.  The  part  played 
by  the  continual  breathing  of  bad  air,  and  by  the  crippling  produced  by 
attacks  of  various  maladies  most  rife  in  crowded  places  and  bad  air. 

Contrasted  with  country  air,  town  air  contains  an  excess  of  carbon 
dioxide,  less  oxygen,  no  ozone,  many  gaseous  and  solid  impuiities  and 
vapors  and  an  immensely  greater  number  of  motes  of  the  finest  dust. 
The  air  is  also  heated  by  pavements,  etc.,  so  as  to  become  less  bracing. 
The  parts  played  by  these  various  factors  in  diminishing  vigor  might 
be  to  some  degree  allocated. 

The  effects,  direct  or  indirect,  of  daily  or  constant  breathing  of  viti 
ated  air  on  the  mental  powers,  the  will,  self  control,  and  temperance. 
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The  effects  of  vitiated  air  on  the  mothers  of  families,  their  ability  tc 
feed  their  infants,  their  strength,  and  the  health  of  their  offspring. 

The  diseases  most  prevalent  daring  calm  and  during  windy  weather 
respectively.  The  comparative  wholesomeness  of  similar  hoases  oi 
streets  in  the  most  exposed  and  most  sheltered  situations  in  towns  anc 
country. 

The  normal  aeration  or  permeation  of  walls  and  building  material 
by  external  air  and  by  internal  air  with  its  impurities;  the  fitness  oi 
many  porous  contaminated  substances  lining  dwelling  houses  for  the 
growth  of  pathogenic  organisms. 

Besearch  and  experiment  as  to  the  best  means  of  ventilation,  natural 
and  mechanical,  for  various  climates. 

The  elaboration  of  a  scheme  of  aero-therapeutics,  including  experi- 
ments in  oxygenation,  etc. 

The  effect,  whether  great,  slight,  or  practically  nil,  of  the  aeration 
or  exposure  to  natural  oxygen  of  contaminated  water,  and  also  of  vari' 
ous  pathogenic  microbes  in  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds  or  reservoirs. 

The  cause  of  milk  turning  sour  in  "thundery  weather"  and  an  exam- 
ination  of  air  at  such  times  with  regard  to  its  microorganic  contents, 
its  putrefactive  influence,  and  its  effect  not  only  on  milk,  but  on  van* 
ous  animal  and  vegetable  infusions.  Certain  kinds  of  fangi  or  gemu 
which  affect  milk  may  be  enabled  to  survive  in  warm,  moist  air,  when 
they  would  be  killed  by  dry  air;  in  that  case  the  "thundery  weather'' 
would  turn  milk  sour  simply  because  the  air  is  then  commonly  warn 
and  moist. 

Animal  flesh  and  other  provisions  do  not  putrefy  or  turn  bad  fbr  a 
long  time  in  dry  and  desert  air;  apparently  moisture  is  necessary  in 
the  air  for  the  conveyance  of  live  microbes  and  for  their  attack  on  the 
substance. 

A^Wounds  heal  very  well  and  rapidly  in  the  desert,  and  disease  is  very 
rare  among  wandering  tribes;  inquiry  seems  to  be  needed  to  ascertain 
how  far  this  is  due  to  absence  of  microbic  life  in  the  air  and  on  sub- 
stances to  which  the  air  has  access. 

If  some  diseases  and  putrefaction  and  such  changes  as  occur  in  milb 
and  organic  infusions  are  owing  to  presence  of  microorganic  life  in 
the  air,  then  those  changes  and  fermentations  should  not  occur  in  mid- 
ocean,  where  care  is  taken  that  only  air  which  has  not  been  in  contact 
with  any  part  of  the  ship,  etc.,  gains  access;  for  the  air  on  mid-ocean 
is  considered  to  be  practically  free  from  living  germs.  Experiment 
might  best  be  made  on  small  islands  or  exposed  rocks,  such  as  Bockall] 
which  may  be  assumed  to  be  sterilized. 

The  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds  is  now  recognized  by  the  great 
est  surgeons^  to  depend  less  on  the  sterilization  of  the  air  about  woundfl 
than  on  the  sterilization  of  all  objects,  including  the  hands,  instru- 
ments, bandages,  etc.;  so  that  it  seems  that  the  open  air  is  practically 

^See  recent  addresses  of  Sir  Joseph  Lister  and  others. 
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hannless  to  woands,  except,  no  donbt,  in  certain  unhealthy  situations 
and  near  the  groand.  TMs  conviction  agrees  well  with  the  realization 
by  physiologists  and  by  public  health  departments  of  the  general  rule 
that  epidemics  exist  through  the  action  of  man  and  not  of  the  atmos- 
phere. ^^It  is  in  the  power  of  man,''  in  Pasteur's  opinion,  <Ho  cause 
the  parasitic  maladies  to  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  globe  if,  as  I 
am  convinced,  the  doctrine  of  sx>ontaneous  generation  is  a  chimera." 

The  effect  (1)  of  temperature  and  (2)  of  moisture  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  various  kinds  of  mold,  fungi,  saccharomycetes,  and  plant 
parasites.  Ordinary  mold  seems  to  grow  well  at  a  low  temperature,  if 
the  moisture  be  sufficient. 

The  influence  of  dry  air  in  weakening  various  kinds  of  microbes  or 
fiurgiin  relation  to  plant  and  animal  diseases.  Their  growth  on  various 
fomites  in  relation  to  qpalities  of  the  air  and  to  light. 

The  relation  of  weather  to  diseases,  not  only  to  those  apparently 
caused  by  microorganisms,  but  to  a  variety  of  other  maladies.  A  cer- 
tam  dimate  or  a  certain  kind  of  weather  may  give  rise  to  an  excess  or 
maximum  of  a  spreading  disease  by  direct  influence  on  the  outside 
growth  of  a  microbe,  or  by  helping  to  spread  the  spores  or  germs,  or  by 
increasing  the  supply  of  some  pabulum,  or  by  effects  on  wells  and  water 
Bopply,  or  by  affecting  the  human  constitution  so  as  to  lay  it  open  to 
attack,  or  by  producing  effects  on  human  conduct  which  favor  the 
Bfffead  of  the  disease.  The  contributory  factors  may  be  many,  remote, 
or  concealed,  but  such  thorough  investigation  as  is  possible  could 
hardly  £eu1  to  give  valuable  results. 

There  is  generally  a  main  cause  in  each  disease  by  attacking  which 
much  progress  is  made.  The  soil  temperature  in  diarrhea  and  cholera, 
the  dried  sputum  in  consumption,  the  close  air  in  typhus,  have  already 
been  thus  marked  out. 

The  lesions,  or  quasi-lesions,  by  cold  and  chill,  are  exceedingly  effect- 
ive in  disarming  the  resistent  powers  of  the  body,  so  as  to  give  oppor- 
tunity to  such  diseases  as  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  liver  and  kidney 
diseases,  dysentery,  malaria,  and  many  others.  The  manner  in  which 
by  clothing  and  otherwise  these  consequences  of  atmospheric  variations 
may  be  guarded  against  might  well  form  a  subject  for  research.  The 
rate  of  cooling  of  vessels  at  the  blood  temperature  surrounded  by 
Tarions  £eibrics  would  give  useful  information.  Some  experiments  of 
Mr.  Garrod^  showed  that  in  a  room  at  about  the  average  annual  tem- 
perature of  the  exterior  air,  when  clothes  are  removed  from  the  human 
body,  the  temperature  very  quickly  rises  in  the  axilla  to  a  point  2° 
higher  than  before.  The  blood  vessels  are  of  course  congested,  and 
colils,  etc.,  are  then  easily  caught.  The  rise  does  not  take  place  when 
tiie  temperature  of  the  room  is  above  70^  F.,  and  increases  as  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  less. 

iProc.  Roy.  Soc,  1869,  No.  112. 
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A  temperature  between  30°  and  42°  seems  to  be  very  favorable 
to  chills,  etc.,  possibly  owing  to  the  humidity  and  conductivity  of  the 
air  being  greater  than  at  lower  temperatures,  to  the  absence  of  the 
sharp,  bracing  action  of  frost,  and  to  the  greater  number  and  vitality 
of  microbes  in  the  air  than  at  lower  temperatures.  Dry,  cold  winds 
may  have  a  chilling  effect  equal  to  a  calm,  damp  air  of  the  same  tem- 
perature. 

With  regard  to  all  these  matters  of  air  and  health,  or  season  and 
health,  a  great  deal  might  be  done  for  the  prevention  of  disease  by  the 
public  issue  of  forecasts,  or  monitions,  at  appropriate  times,  showing 
the  character  of  the  maladies  common  at  the  season,  or  to  be  expected, 
and  giving  some  plain  directions.  If  this  were  done  weekly,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  number  of  lives  saved  would  be  larger  than  those  saved 
by  the  weather  forecasts  for  coast  purposes. 

EXPLORATION  OP  THE  ATMOSPHERE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  WEATHER 
FORECASTS  AND  A  MORE  EXACT  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ATMOSPHERIO 
CONDITIONS. 

Captive  balloons  regularly  used,  weather  permitting,  at  a  number  of 
well-distributed  stations,  would  give  valuable  information  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  items  furnished  for  the  purposes  of  governmental  fore- 
casting. Mountain  observatories  have  already  been  long  enough 
established  to  give  results  which  show  a  different  distribution  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure  before  different  types  of  weather.  But  balloons 
might  be  fitted  with  instruments  which  would  show  the  pressure  and 
temperature  at  several  heights  in  succession  during  ascent  and  descent, 
and  this  information  would  very  probably  be  important  in  forecasts,  if 
the  height  attained  were  sufficient.  Balloon  ascents  have  shown  the 
atmosphere  to  be  frequently  arranged  in  blocks  or  masses  of  air  of 
very  different  temperatures  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  and 
occasionally  in  an  inverse  order  to  that  which  might  be  expected  from 
the  law  of  diminution  with  height.  Thus,  on  July  17,  18G2,  the  ther- 
mometer on  the  earth  was  59;  at  10,000  feet,  26;  at  15,000  feet,  31;  at 
19,500  feet,  42;  but  on  descent  a  little  below  this  height,  the  tempera- 
ture fell  with  extraordinary  rapidity  to  16.  Strata  much  below  the 
freezing  point  may  have  a  few  hundred  or  thousand  feet  above  them, 
currents  of  air  at  40  or  42.  The  variations  are  often  very  large  and 
rapid.  The  greater  the  height,  within  the  limits  of  the  cirrus  cloud 
at  least,  the  greater  apparently  are  the  differences  between  adjacent 
strata  or  masses  of  air.  Irregularity  of  tem])erature  and  humidity  dis- 
tribution must  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  consequent  weather, 
and  a  series  of  balloon  observations  for  a  term  of  years  at  a  good  num- 
ber of  stations  would  probably  be  of  very  considerable  service  both 
for  theoretical  and  practical  purposes. 

Free  balloons  for  exploration,  such  as  have  given  good  results  la 
France,  might  be  contrived  to  ascend  to  some  desired  height,  and  then 
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rapidly  to  descend,  bo  as  to  be  agaio  available.  The  hydrogen  balloon 
might,  for  instance,  carry  a  small  vessel  containing  a  sabstance  which 
wonld  combine  with  the  oxygen  and  with  the  vapor  of  the  air  at  an 
approximately  known  and  arranged  rate;  the  increased  weight  of  the 
contents  would  reverse  the  ascent  at  a  roughly  calculated  height,  and, 
except  with  strong  winds,  the  balloon  would  descend  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. In  calm  weather  its  motion  could  be  watched  with  a  telescope 
and  its  approximate  height  noted.  Intelligent  persons  in  towns  and 
vQlages  should  previously  be  instroTcted  to  secure  the  descended  bal- 
loon and  to  take  readings.  Schoolmasters  in  France  have  received 
such  instructions. 

It  is  probable  that  the  condition  of  air  immediately  preceding  torna- 
does, cyclones,  and  blizzards,  and  thunderstorms  or  heavy  rains  would 
frequently  be  of  sufficiently  remarkable  character  to  give  ground  for 
generalizations  from  balloon  records  by  which  the  advent  of  these 
phenomena  could  be  foretold. 

ELE(  TBICITY,  CLOUDS,  AND  BAIN. 

The  connection  of  electricity  with  the  formation  of  rain,  snow,  and 
hail  requires  much  fuller  investigation  than  it  has  yet  received,  and 
research  in  this  field  is  sure  to  yield  interesting  results.  The  upper  air 
is  positive,  the  lower  often  negative,  and  the  almost  invariable  nectes- 
dty  for  two  or  more  layers  of  clouds  for  the  production  of  anything 
more  than  misty  rain  over  level  ground  seems  to  point  to  an  almost 
invariable  coexistence  of  oppositely  electrified  clouds  in  the  formation 
of  heavy  rain.  Heavy  showers  and  snowstorms  always  show  a  large 
development  of  free  electricity,  but  of  course  this  may  be  merely  a  con- 
iequence  of  the  agglomeration  of  the  dro])s,  and  in  no  important  degree 
a  cause  of  the  precii)itation.  In  the  heavy  clouds  of  showers  there 
seem  to  be  generally  several  zones  or  areas  of  opposite  electricities. 
The  observations  on  Pikes  Peak  show  the  large  development  of  free 
electricity  in  the  rain,  and  hail,  and  snow  formed  at  great  altitudes. 
Howard  deduced  from  Keed's  observations  that  snow  and  hail  unmixed 
with  rain  are  positive  almost  without  exception.  Probably  if  the  snow 
and  hail  could  have  been  intercepted  in  the  npi>er  air,  it  might  have 
been  said  "without  exception."  On  one  occasion,  when  '^a  most  awful 
darkness  filled  the  atmosi)here"  and  some  rain  fell  mixed  with  hail,  the 
positive  charge  became  "as  strong  as  it  could  possibly  be."^ 

Experiment  on  the  electricity  of  clouds,  showers,  etc.,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  continued  in  recent  years,  though  much  might  be  learned 
from  it  in  connection  with  the  other  conditions  of  weather.  On  the 
other  hand,  laboratory  experiment  on  the  electrification  of  steam,  of 
smoke,  and  of  small  drops  has  led  to  most  interesting  results.  An 
electrified  rod,  at  a  few  thousand  volts,  with  brush  discharge,  in  a 
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vessel  filled  with  smoke,  widened  the  ^'dast-free  coat"  enormously,  and 
the  whole  box  was  cleared  of  smoke.  A  discharge  from  a  Yoss  or 
Wimshurst  machine  through  smoke  causes  a  very  rapid  aggregation  in 
masses  or  flakes  along  the  lines  of  force,  and  the  soot  is  left  on  the 
sides  and  floor  of  the  vessel.  The  most  effect  is  produced  when  the  air 
itself  is  electrified,  but  a  knob  acts  less  quickly  than  a  point. 

A  piece  of  rubbed  sealing  wax  held  about  a  yard  distant  from  a  fall- 
ing water  jet  broken  into  small  drops  causes  the  drops  at  once  to 
cease  to  scatter,  and  unites  them  into  large  drops  as  of  a  thunder 
shower.  A  cloud  of  steam  turns  into  ''Scotch  mist;"  a  spherule  of 
water  amalgamates  with  a  large  mass  at  the  first  opportunity;  if  there 
be  the  slightest  difference  in  size  or  in  electrification,  the  repulsion  is 
exchanged  for  attraction  before  actual  contact.  The  opposed  surfaces 
come  into  collision  with  considerable  violence,  even  when  the  relative 
motion  of  the  centers  of  the  masses  is  small.  Surface  tension  is  over- 
come, and  thus  violence  of  contact  promotes  the  coalescence  of  drops. 

The  whole  subject  is  of  deep  interest,  not  only  in  connection  with  the 
causes  of  rain  and  conditions  of  cloud  formation,  but  with  the  physics 
of  the  atmosphere  generally. 

OVEBOOOLINa,  ETO. 

other  matters  deserving  fuller  investigation  than  they  have  yet 
received,  although  they  have  been  the  subject  of  valuable  memoirs  by 
Dufour,  Yon  Bezold,  and  others,  are  the  capability  of  vapor  existing  in 
the  atmosphere  beyond  the  normal  degree  of  saturation,  ''overcooling," 
as  it  has  been  termed;  and,  secondly,  the  degree  of  temperature  and 
other  conditions  in  which  small  drops  of  water  and  cloud  globules  can 
exist  unfrozen.  These  questions  are  of  great  interest  both  meteorolog- 
ically and  in  relation  to  physics  in  general. 

With  regard  to  the  supersaturation  of  air,  this  has  been  proved  to  be 
possible  in  the  laboratory  to  a  remarkable  degree  when  dust  is  absent, 
but  has  not  yet  been  proved  in  the  atmosphere.  It  seems  highly  prob- 
able that  occasionally,  especially  in  very  moist  air,  when  much  rain 
and  cloud  has  been  long  continued,  or  in  the  intervals  between  thunder 
clouds  at  a  great  height,  there  may  be  spaces  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  dust  is  so  rare  and  moisture  so  large  that  the  ordinary  point  of 
saturation  may  be  passed.  The  accumulation  upon  drops  or  snowflakes 
passing  through  such  a  space  would  be  heavy. 

The  latent  heat  of  condensation  from  vapor  upon  cold  drops  of  ice 
has  been  supposed,  owing  to  its  very  considerable  amount,  to  make  the 
growth  of  such  drops  or  hailstones  to  a  large  size  by  deposition  from 
vapor  impossible.  But  rapid  passage  through  cold  air  may  be  found  to 
dispose  very  quickly  of  the  heat  thus  set  free.  Experiment  is  needed 
on  this  point. 

With  regard  to  the  liquidity  of  droplets  below  the  freezing  point,  the 
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fiu^t  is  tally  proved,  and  clonds  and  fogs  often  seem  to  be  still  liquid  at 
129  to  20^  F.  below  the  ordinary  freezing  temperature  of  large  drops. 
Bat  the  degree  of  cooling  which  may  be  borne  withont  freezing,  and  its 
dependence  upon  the  size  of  the  globules  in  the  free  air,  has  yet  to  be 
determined.  Observation  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  the  diffraction 
effects  in  clouds  at  ascertained  heights  would  be  the  best  available 
means,  short  of  direct  observation  at  great  heights,  of  fixing  the  rela- 
tion of  size  to  congelation  at  various  temperatures. 

DISTBEBUTION  OF  VAPOB  CLOUDS. 

Experiments  with  kites  and  with  electrometers  have  shown  that 
transparent  vapor  is  grouped  in  masses  through  the  air  like  visible 
clouds,  but  less  continuous,  and  astronomical  obsejrvations  seemed  to 
show  a  distribution  of  the  atmosphere  not  only  into  horizontal  strata, 
but  into  vertically  extended  compartments  differing  greatly  from  each 
other.  Brief  perturbations  of  x>olarization,  occurring  at  any  hour  of  the 
day,  have  been  ascribed  to  ^'  clouds  "  of  cirrus,  etc.,  too  faint  to  be  seen. 
RcKsent  experiments  in  the  foehn  and  in  other  hill  and  valley  winds  have 
shown  considerable  differences  of  temperature  at  intervals  of  a  few 
minutes.  Delicate  and  sensitive  thermometers,  hygrometers,  and  elec- 
trometers might  well  be  used  for  the  further  discovery  of  the  varying 
states  and  divisions  of  the  air  in  respect  of  temperature,  humidity,  and 
electric  state  and  of  the  causes  of  differences. 

There  is  much  reason  to  assume  that  the  atmosphere  is  divided,  like 
the  sea,  into  many  large  and  small  masses  of  unequal  temperature. 
The  great  reluctance  of  waters  of  different  temperatures  to  mingle,  as 
seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newfoundland  and  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
also  at  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  where  the  Ehone  enters,  and 
at  the  junction  of  the  Bhone  and  Arve  below  Geneva,  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  curious  to  see  a  large  body  of  water  like 
the  Bhone  plunge  down  toward  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  leaving  only 
floating  substances  on  the  surface. 

The  present  author  believes  that  since  particles  of  water  in  the  air  a 
little  smaller  than  those  of  fine  blue  haze  would  be  quite  invisible, 
owing  to  their  inability  to  reflect  li^lit,  like  a  soap  film  a  millionth 
of  an  inch  thick,  which  is  quite  invisible,  there  must  be  a  quantity  of 
water  in  moist,  transparent  air  which  is  competent  to  arrest  heat  waves 
by  absorption,  and  is  not  in  the  state  of  vapor.  He  believes  that  a 
theoretical  and  experimental  investigation  of  the  various  conditions  of 
vapor  and  water  in  the  air  would  lead  to  interesting  and  important 
results.  The  effect  of  a  thin  veil  of  cirrus,  and  of  a  slight,  equnlly  dis- 
tributed haze  upon  the  intensity  of  solar  radiation  has  been  recently 
Investigated  at  Catania  and  Casa  del  Bosco  (4,725  feet  above  the  sea). 
The  cirrus  was  found  capable  of  intercepting  30  per  cent  of  the  radiant 
solar  energy.    The  haze  intercex)ted  23  per  cent  when  the  sun  was  10 
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degrees  above  the  horizon,  and  only  4  per  cent  when  the  sun  was  at  an 
altitude  of  50  degrees.  When  the  sky  was  light  blue  and  cloudless  the 
absorption  was  greater  than  when  it  was  deep  blue.^  Of  course,  these 
experiments  refer  to  the  whole  thermal  solar  energy,  and  there  is  at 
present  no  record  of  the  varying  amounts  of  absorption  of  dark  heat 
only,  or  of  the  varying  loss  by  radiation  from  an  object  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  in  different  conditions  of  the  unclouded  sky. 

SOUND  IN  AIR. 

Experiment  has  still  to  determine  the  rate  of  propagation  of  sound 
in  air  at  different  temperatures  in  average  atmospheric  conditions  at 
those  temperatures  in  different  ex)un tries;  the  rate  of  propagation  tor 
intense  compared  with  feeble  sounds;  the  rate  for  notes  of  widely  dif- 
ferent pitch,  and  what  sounds  may  be  most  effective  at  long  distances 
to  the  ear  and  to  recording  instruments.  It  is  conceivable  that  instru- 
ments may  be  constructed  which  would  enable  messages  to  be  sent  by 
the  voice  or  otherwise  through  long  distances  of  air.  Converging 
lenses  of  gas  have  been  constructed  for  focusing  sounds,  and  similar 
ones  might  perhaps  be  utilized  if  made  on  a  large  scale. 

The  homogeneity  and  discrepancy  or  heterogeneity  of  the  atmos- 
phere have  been  ascertained  to  be  very  important  in  the  transmission 
and  arrest  of  sound  waves;  it  seems  frequently  to  be  impossible,  with 
our  present  knowledge,  to  distinguish  a  good  from  a  bad  hearing  day. 
The  air  is  often  divided,  apparently,  into  laminae  or  divisions  of  differ- 
ent density,  humidity,  etc.,  which  stops  waves  of  sound  and  may  even 
reflect  them  loudly,  though  transparent.  All  these  points  deserve 
further  elucidation,  and  are  of  consequence  for  maritime  and  military 
and  naval  purposes.  They  may  also  serve,  with  other  prognostics,  for 
the  forecast  of  weather.  The  echoing  power  of  clouds  of  different 
kinds  is  not  well  made  out.  The  practicability  of  production  of  sounds 
in  a  dense  medium,  such  as  air  uiider  pressure  or  in  carbonic  acid  gas, 
in  order  to  increase  its  intensity,  is  worth  investigation. 

POSITION    OF    THE    PLANETS,   SUN    SPOTS,   AURORA,   WEATHER,   AND 

CROPS. 

Investigation  of  the  reality  of  connection  between  the  position  of  the 
planets,  the  number  and  extent  of  solar  si)ots  and  prominences,  terres- 
trial magnetic  disturbances  and  aurorae,  cycles  of  weather,  and  agri- 
cultural crops. 

AEROLITES. 

The  number  of  aerolites,  or  shooting  stars,  which  enter  the  atmos- 
phere daily;  their  size,  weight,  and  any  effect  they  may  have  on  the 
upper  atmosphere.  The  possibility  of  any  general  sky  illumination  by 
the  passage  of  small  particles,  compared  to  fine  dust. 


iRendiconti  del  Keale  Iiistituto,  Lombardo,  1894. 
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I.IUITS   OP   THE   ATMOSPHERE.  , 

Tbe  theoretical  limits  of  the  atmosphere;  whether  ar 
being  coutiiiually  lost  into  apace,  and  gained  from  sp&cu 

ABSOBPTION   OF   THE  SPEOTRUM. 

The  absorption  and  reflet;tion  of  various  portions  of  t 
the  atmosphere,  by  air  and  by  vapors,  at  different  heig  i  > 

nection  of  radiation    and    absorption   with    states  of  r 

approaching  changes;  diathermancy  and  translucency  i 

with  forecasting.    Absorption  of  several  portions  of  t 
iSTtBible  spectrum  in  different  states  of  tbe  air. 

COMBINED  FORECASTING. 
An  inqairy  into  and  fonuiilatiou  of  a  plan  for  a  combined  sys 
weather  foretasting.     In  addition  to  the  present  schemes  and  pi™ 
of  weather  forecast  as  nsed  iu  Europe  and  America,  it  woald  seem 
desirable  to  emjdoy  observation  of  local  instruments  and  jihenonjeni 
Xrniried  observers  are  often  able  to  make  a  more  correct  forecast 
tiieir  disti'ict  from  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  etc.,  than  they  receive 
from  a  central  office.    The  training  of  observers  is  a  necessary  prelim 
nary  to  a  much  more  extended  system  of  observation.    The  prese 
writer  has  proved  that  a  great  deal  of  use  may  be  made  of  a  numb 
of  different  signs  taken  in  combination.    Thus  the  character  of  a  hi 
tlie  superposition  of  currents,  the  exact  character  and  appearance  m 
cloudu  and  tlieir  edges,  tlie  length  of  trail  of  steam  from  a  locomotive, 
tl]*  color  of  the  sky  and  sini,  anil  of  moriiiug  and  evening  clouds,  the 
radiation  fi:om  an  exposed  thermometer,  and  tbe  size  and  manner  of  fbll 
of  niiDdropa,  often  give  a  fair  prediction  of  coming  weather.    These 
Hlionld  be  used  in  combiiiation  with  the  reports  of  barometric  and  other 
inBtmmental  readings  from  the  various  stations,  and  in  aidof  tbeestab- 
lislied  system  of  data  used  for  weather  forecasts.     Locally  observed 
phenomena,  many  of  them  not  at  present  recognized  as  signiflcaot, 
nighty  after  a  certain  number  of  years'  observation,  have  a  defluite 
percentage  value  assigned  to  each  as  a  prognostic,  and  the  observer, 
provided  with  a  table  of  values,  might  then  atld  up  the  percentages  of 
aUtbe  signs  observed  on  each  occasion,  and  from  the  total  obtain  a 
Teijfoir  estimate  of  probability  of  coming  weather  over  a  district  of 
moderate  area.    Tbe  following  table  is  intended  to  furnish  an  example 
of  Bucb  a  system  of  local  combined  forecast,  with  imaginary  figures: 

Slatian :  Battemere,  Surrey,  England.     Time,  9  a,  m. 

[rroliBbility  of  ralo  in  Ihirty-sii  hourt,] 

rer  cent. 
ITppar  clonda,  oirrtis,  cirro-cuiuiiluB,  fruin   wcat-nurtliwoat.      Lowor  cloiiils, 

cnmnlaa,  from  aoutbnesl 16 

Edgei  of  cirro-cnmnlaB,  hard . .        27 

Eigetot  oomnloa,  tonuileil  anU  hard 31 
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PflroMt. 

Motion  of  cirruBy  tast 28 

Motion  of  camnluSi  yery  slow 8 

Vertioal  height  of  comalus  compared  with  breadth,  great 73 

A  few  waves  or  close  ripples  of  well  defined  hard  cirras  strata  nearly  overhead.  84 

Length  of  steam  trail,  moderate  (estimated  90  yards) 52 

Color  of  clouds  at  dawn,  pale  yellow 58 

Regular  or  irregular  distribution  of  clouds (t) 

Regularity  or  variability  of  temperature  and  humidity  in  adjacent  strata,  etc.  (  f ) 

[Probability  of  rain  in  twenty-four  hours.] 

Visibility,  great .*. 70 

Audibility,  great 81 

Humidity,  differenceof  bulbs,  4  degrees 46 

Humidity  (increasing  or  diminishing),  diminishing ^ 29 

High  clouds,  increasing 68 

Cirrus  (straight  or  tangled),  tangled 81 

Stars  last  night,  much  twinkling 71 

Smoke,  tending  downward 69 

Total 877 

Probability,  rain. 

The  number  of  items  in  the  forecast  might  be  much  increased  with 
increasing  knowledge,  and  the  value  of  each  sign  would  also  increase 
with  continuous  exact  observation.  Moreover,  each  sign  should  be 
studied  not  as  a  single  item,  but  as  occurring  with  others,  and  when 
considered  in  relation  to  others  would  gain  much  in  value.  Thus,  visi- 
bility is  not  infrequent  in  fine  dry  weather,  and  also  occurs  in  moist 
weather,  before  rain.  If  observed  day  after  day  in  fine  weather,  its 
value  in  forecasting  is  evidently  much  less  than  when  occurring  in 
somewhat  unsettled  weather.  In  flEu^t,  each  sign  has  properly  a  partic- 
ular value  in  particular  kinds  of  weather,  and  the  special  value  has  to 
be  ascertained.  The  length  of  time  during  which  a  certain  type  of 
weather  has  continued  is  in  some  proportion  to  the  probability  of  the 
ensuing  days  being  of  a  similar  type. 

When  the  total  of  the  various  percentages  exceeds  a  certain  fixed 
amount,  the  probability  of  bad  weather  rises  to  something  approaching 
certainty,  and  perhaps  the  probability  of  fine  weather  when  the  amount 
is  minus  goes  a  little  further  still.  When,  in  addition,  the  probability 
announced  by  the  central  office  from  wide  data  is  in  the  same  direction, 
it  becomes  justifiable  to  place  reliance  on  the  forecasts  for  agricultural 
purposes  and  general  district  warnings.  It  will  also  eventually  be  of 
great  use  to  farmers  to  have  telegraphic  information  forwarded  to  dis- 
tricts toward  which  bad  weather  is  moving,  if  there  is  reason  to  regard 
the  change  as  more  than  local  when  first  noticed. 

On  some  Possible  Modifications  op  Climate  by  Humak 

Agenoy.1 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  effect  upon  climate,  shown  more 
by  physiological  influences  upon  mankind  than  by  instrumental  records, 

1  This  section  is  derived  from  MS.  written  in  1891,  bat  not  in  any  way  published. 
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has  been  produced  by  extensive  afforesting  or  disafforesting^  substi- 
tation  of  pasture  for  arable  land,  drainage  of  wet  land,  and  irrigation; 
bnt  certain  means  still  remain  untried  which,  if  undertaken  on  a  large 
scale,  would  probably  bring  about  more  important  changes  than  any 
hitherto  accomplished,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  drainage  of 
wide  marshy  areas  like  the  feus  of  East  Anglia,  irrigation  works  in 
India,  and  changes  in  the  irrigated  area  of  the  basin  of  the  Nile. 

The  drainage  works  of  the  eastern  counties  put  an  end  to  the  once 
prevailing  ague  of  the  low  levels,  and  the  cessation  of  irrigation  in 
parts  of  the  Nile  Valley  seems  to  have  deprived  the  plague,  which  was 
once  a  dreaded  affliction,  of  its  former  power.  The  substitution  of 
pasture  for  arable  land  tends  to  increase  the  cold  of  the  lowest  atmos- 
pheric stratum,  and  ground  fogs  are  favored  by  the  active  radiation  of 
grassy  surfsices. 

The  influence  of  mountain  ranges,  even  of  small  elevated  tracts,  upon 
Borrounding  districts  in  a  climate  such  as  that  of  England  has  long 
been  recognized,  and  no  traveler  can  be  surprised  to  find  fewer  fine 
days  and  more  rain  in  the  hilly  country  than  on  the  plain,  but  some  of 
the  less  striking  geographical  conditions  which  tend  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  rainfall  or  cloudiness  of  neighboring  localities  have  been 
little  noted  and  appear  to  deserve  investigation.  During  a  visit  in 
September,  1889,  to  the  coast  of  Donegal  adjoining  Slieve  League,  a 
mountainous  cliff  about  1,600  feet  high,  the  summit  of  the  cliff  was 
observed  by  the  author  to  be  much  more  densely  clouded  than  the 
Ticinity;  this  characteristic  is  common  to  high,  somewhat  isolated 
mountains  on  our  western  coast.  Moreover,  the  beginning  of  the 
cloud  formation  took  place  at  a  distance  of  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or 
half  a  mile  to  windward  of  Slieve  League,  so  that  the  modification  of 
the  wind  blowing  from  the  sea  took  place  long  before  the  strong  upward 
trend  caused  on  actually  reaching  the  clifi*.  The  air  was  raised  and 
expanded,  and  its  moisture  partially  condensed  by  the  pressure  in 
advance,  due  to  the  opposing  mass,  and  not,  as  commonly  stated  in 
text-books,  by  the  cold  tops  causing  condensation.  Now,  a  similar 
effect  is  produced  by  ranges  much  lower  than  the  Donegal  coast  moun- 
tains, and  when  the  wind  is  sufficiently  charged  with  vapor  rain  would 
begin  to  fall  on  many  occasions  at  a  considerable  distance  to  wind- 
ward, and  would  always  be  greater  in  annual  amount  near  the  hills 
than  in  the  more  distant  low  country.  Such  instances  occur  in  the 
west  highlands  of  Scotland,  the  west  of  England,  and  Wales.  The 
excess  of  rainfall  begins  at  a  little  distance  to  windward  of  the  hills, 
reaches  a  maximum  a  little  to  windward  of  the  highest  altitudes,  and 
declines  again  toward  the  low  country  on  the  other  side.  The  western 
coasts  of  Britain,  Norway,  Ireland,  and  Spain  and  Portugal  all  have 
a  large  rainfall,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  number  of  days  ou  which  rain 
falls  decreases  continually  from  west  to  east,  except  where  mountain 
ranges  or  hills  demand  a  fresh  tribute  of  moisture.    Thus,  in  the  west 
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of  Great  Britatn,  among  mountains,  the  average  yearly  rain&II  is 
from  45  to  150  inches^  and  in  the  west^  away  from  the  hills,  from  30  to 
45  inches,  while  in  the  eastern  eonnties  it  is  only  from  20  to  28  inches. 
Tliis  very  large  effect  is  prodaced  by  mountains  of  moderate  extent  and 
of  average  elevation  of  2,000  to  3,000  feet  At  Bergen,  in  Norway, 
the  fall  is  89  inches;  at  Goimbra,  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  118  inches; 
at  Nantes,  51  inches,  and  at  Bayonne  40  inches.  In  parts  of  Sweden 
and  Russia  it  is  as  low  as  15  inches;  in  France  the  average  is  30  inches; 
in  the  plains  of  Germany  and  Russia  20  inches. 

But  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  rain-compelling  power  of  moun- 
tains is  afforded  by  the  Khasia  Hills,  situated  about  200  miles  north  of 
the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  only  about  one-third  of  the  height 
of  the  Himalayas.  Here  the,  annual  rainfall  is  said  to  be  600  inches,  of 
which  500  fall  in  seven  months.  At  20  miles  farther  inland,  beyond  the 
hills,  the  annual  amount  is  reduced  to  200  inches;  at  30  miles  to  100 
inches;  and  at  Gowahatty,  in  Assam,  to  80  inches.  In  the  more  west- 
erly Himalayas,  where  the  southwest  monsoon  has  already  been  drained 
of  part  of  its  vapor  by  passing  over  a  tract  of  dry  land  and  hilly  coun- 
try, the  rainfall  is  only  120  to  140  inches.  Similar  instances  occur  in 
India,  e.  g.,  Bombay,  on  low  ground,  75  inches;  among  the  Western 
Ghauts,  at  IJttra  Mnllay,  263  inches;  at  Poouah,  more  inland,  24  inches. 

In  Mauritius,  at  Oluny,  in  the  vicinity  of  mountains  and  exposed  to 
the  southeast  trade  wind  blowing  from  the  sea,  the  rainfall  in  almost 
any  month  is  from  four  to  six  times  greater  than  at  Gros  Oailloux,  on 
the  northwest  coast,  only  16  miles  distant. 

In  England  the  difference  between  hilly  and  level  districts  is  well 
observed  in  the  winter,  when  the  clouds  are  low,  and  when  precipita- 
tion is  less  due  to  ascensional  currents  than  to  vapor-laden  winds.  The 
clonds  on  rainy  days  in  winter  are  very  frequently  between  500  and 
1,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  effect  of  low  hills  is  consequently 
most  marked  at  this  season.  Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  the  Chiltern,  Cots- 
wold,  Derbyshire,  Surrey,  and  Hampshire  hills  severally  raise  the 
observable  rainfall  above  that  of  the  surrounding  country.  At  the 
head  of  the  valley  of  Longdendale,  near  Manchester,  nearly  1,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  the  rainfall  in  1859  was  53^  inches;  on  the  weSt 
side,  and  just  over  the  summit  on  the  east  side,  5Sh  inches.  At  Peni- 
stone,  a  few  miles  farther  east,  it  was  39  inches,  and  at  Sheffield,  still 
farther  east,  25  inches.  The  height  of  the  hills  pro<lncing  this  effect  is 
about  1,400  feet.  Similarly,  the  fall  varied  from  39.1  inches  at  Roch- 
dale to  67  inches  at  Blackstone  Edge  (1,200  feet),  32.25  at  the  east- 
erly foot  of  the  ridge,  and  20  inches  at  York  in  1848.  In  1859  a  gauge 
on  the  westerly  side  of  Loch  Ard  gave  92  inches,  while  another  near 
Glenfinlas,  farther  east,  gave  only  48  inches.  The  instances  of  Slieve 
League,  of  Hoy,  and  of  the  South  Downs  show  that  it  is  not  only  moun- 
tainous masses,  but  also  mere  barriers  against  the  wind  from  the  rainy 
qaurter  which  cause  precipitation.    The  air  will  be  equally  lifted  to 
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wiodfrard  whether  the  obstacle  consist  of  a  mountain  or  of  a  galva- 
nized iron  screen. 

SYMONS'S  BRITISH  RAINFALL. 

An  examination  of  the  means  for  fifteen  years  at  a  number  of  stations 
in  England  shows  that  such  cases  are  not  isolated.  At  Saltash,  on  the 
southwest  side  of  Dartmoor,  the  rainfall  was  53.87,  at  Lee  Moor  (8(>0 
leet),  on  Dartmoor,  68.96,  and  at  Bovey  Tracey,  east  of  Dartmoor,  on 
low  ground,  46.08.  At  Clyst  Hydon,  the  mean  was  only  34.21;  at  Exe- 
ter, 36.61;  and  at  Exmouth,  34.74.  Similarly,  at  Tavistock  (316  feet), 
near  the  western  edge  of  Dartmoor,  the  fall  was  54.18;  while  at  Tiver- 
ton (450  feet),  at  some  distance  northeast  of  Dartmoor,  it  was  44.35. 
At  Eingsbridge,  to  the  south,  where  the  influence  of  Dartmoor  was  not 
conspicuous,  owing  to  its  position  with  regard  to  the  prevailing  winds, 
only  37.15  was  registered.  Taunton,  protected  apparently  by  the  pre- 
cipitating influence  of  both  Dartmoor  anfl  Exmoor,  as  well  as  by  the 
nearer  Blackdown  Hills  to  the  southwest,  recorded  only  29.75,  against 
Tavistock's  54.18  and  Barnstaple's  41.95. 

In  Sussex  we  find  that  the  South  Downs,  mostly  600  to  700  feet  high, 
and  the  ranges  of  hills  on  the  southwest  border  of  Surrey,  have  an  appre- 
ciable efiect,  though  they  do  not  exceed  800  feet,  except  at  a  very  few 
points.  Thus,  Arundel  registered  34.29;  the  rising  ground  north  of 
Chichester,  34.90 ;  Petworth,  36.19;  Midhurst,  39.65;  Fern  hurst,  32.19, 
against  28.41  at  Dnnsfold,  near  Godalming,  some  miles  to  the  northeast 
of  the  hills;  26.55  at  Wey bridge,  still  farther  east,  and  26.13  at  Green- 
wich. At  Alton,  on  high  ground  (496  feet),  the  fall  was  35.58,  against 
26.73  at  Heading.  At  St.  Lawrence,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Osborne,  the 
record  gave  only  31.20  and  29.91,  respectively,  and  the  seacoast  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight  to  Dover  has  an  average  of  less  tlian  30  inches.  On 
the  low  ground  of  the  eastern  counties,  where  the  air  would  no  longer 
be  forced  upward  in  crossing  the  land,  the  amounts  diniinish  to  24.22  at 
Royston,  23.78  at  Peterboro,  22.81  at  Cambridge,  22.63  at  Ely,  and  21.85 
at  Shoeburyness.  But  the  low  hills  of  Norfolk  and  Lincoln  raise  the 
amount  to  28  and  29  inches. 

In  the  Midlands  and  northern  counties  the  distribution  of  rain  is 
similar.  Thus,  while  at  Sedbergli,  Peiiistone,  and  Dunford  Bridge,  the 
amounts  were  55.26,  56.76,  and  55.75,  stations  at  a  moderate  distance 
eastward  of  the  hills  registered  as  follows:  York,  20.93;  Doncasten 
27.33;  Leeds,  27.70;  Shettield,  35.02;  Stock witli,  23.00;  Lincoln,  2;5.8;i. 
The  rainfall  of  Carlisle  is  remarkable,  only  30.07,  owing  to  its  position 
to  the  northeast  of  the  mountains  in  the  same  county,  where  the 
amoants  reach  80  and  100  inches.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Shefliold  the 
fall  varies  from  43.20  at  1,100  feet  at  Redmires  to  33.03  at  Broomliall, 
not  many  miles  distant.  Buxton,  at  989  feet,  has  57.14  inches,  and 
Ghatsworth,  about  20  miles  distant,  30.00.  Tunstall,  a  little  eastward 
of  the  mountains  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  has  only  28  inches 
against  55.26  at  Sedbergh  on  their  western  side 
230a 10 
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In  Scotland  tbe  rainfall  of  the  northern  part  of  Elgin  and  Nairn, 
protected  by  the  mountains  intervening:  betw  een  it  and  tbe  west  coast, 
is  less  than  half  that  of  western  Sutherland,  Inverness-shire,  and  Skye. 
Portree,  in  Skye,  has  81.75  against  25.87  at  Inverness.  The  east  coast 
of  Scotland,  generally,  is  very  much  drier  than  the  west,  although  the 
large  precipitation  during  east  winds  tends  to  counteract  the  effect 
which  the  mountains  westward  have  in  reducing  its  rainfall  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  equatorial  currents.  Great  differences  in  rainfall 
may  exist  within  a  small  area;  for  instance,  the  rainfall  at  Perth  is 
only  32.10  and  at  Ochtertyre  44.17  against  50  at  Lochearnhead,  and 
the  rainfall  at  Both  well  Castle  is  only  29.98  against  115.46  at  Ardlui. 
At  Braemar,  at  the  height  of  1,114  feet,  the  rainfall  is  only  36.50, 
owing  to  the  great  mass  of  high  mountains  toward  the  south  and  west. 

In  Ireland  the  greatest  amounts  are  registered  on  the  southwest  and 
west  coasts,  and  the  fall  diminishes  inland  eastward  of  the  mountains, 
until  in  the  northeast  corner  the  average  is  only  about  30  inches 
against  60  to  80  in  the  west. 

Among  the  above  instances  the  most  instructive,  perhaps,  for  the 
present  purpose  are  the  records  of  Midhurst,  Petworth,  and  Arundel, 
compared  with  those  a  little  south  and  north  of  these  stations.  It  is 
plain  that  the  action  of  the  long,  wall  like  ridge  of  the  South  Downs, 
not  exceeding  600  feet  in  average  height,  is  sufficient  to  cause  from  5 
to  10  inches  excess  of  rain  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  the  rainfall 
20  miles  westward  and  8  miles  southward,  being  only  about  live  sixths 
of  that  which  occurs  in  close  proximity  to  this  ridge.  Part  of  the  defi- 
ciency on  the  coast  must  be  attributed  to  the  frequent  exemption  from 
heavy  showers  which  form  over  the  land,  but  not  over  the  sea,  in  sum- 
mer. The  present  author  has  observed  this,  especially  on  days  with  a 
light  westerly  or  southerly  breeze,  and  has  also  noted  the  preference 
of  thunderstorms  for  the  low  ground  between  the  hills  and  the  downs. 
The  greatest  fall  takes  place  at  Midhurst,  which  lies  about  5  miles 
north  of  the  South  Downs,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  southern  slope  of  a 
second  ridge,  Henley  Hill,  about  600  feet  high,  which  stretches  from 
east  to  west.  Compared  with  Dunsfold,  about  17  miles  to  the  north- 
east, the  amount  is  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  3.  Dunsfold  is  probably 
deprived  of  a  good  deal  of  rain  by  the  mass  of  Blackdown  (900  feet)  8 
miles  to  the  south.  Fernhurst,  near  a  cleft  or  dale  in  some  high  hills 
on  its  northern  side  and  2  miles  north  of  Henley  Iliil,  has,  roughly, 
7^  inches  less  than  Midhurst.  That  even  lower  hills  (400  feet)  in  a 
flat  country  may  raise  the  rainfall  of  their  climate  by  5  or  6  inches  is 
shown  by  tbe  records  of  the  bigli  ground  of  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire. 

Now,  tbe  practical  inference  from  these  statistics  is  that  it  may  be 
possible  where  desirable  to  imitate  natural  barriers  on  a  small  scale 
and  to  increase  rainfall  in  their  proximity  in  order  to  diminish  it  else- 
where. Thus,  if  between  Cliicliester  and  Arundel  the  natural  height 
of  the  Downs  were  to  be  raised  by  300  feet,  the  rainfall  would  bo 
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increased  a  mile  or  so  southward  and  perhaps  a  few  miles  northward, 
l>ut  would  be  diminished  over  the  northern  half  of  Sussex,  and  prob" 
ably  in  Surrey,  to  an  appreciable  degree. 

Similarly,  a  wall  of  400  feet  in  height  between  Yes  Tor  and  Hartlaud 
Point,  in  Devonshire,  would  increase  precipitation  along  a  band  par- 
allel with  the  wall,  but  would  give  a  drier  climate  to  the  more  easterly 
XK)rtion8  of  the  county,  and  probably  also  to  Somersetshire.  In  Eng- 
land, not  only  does  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain  reach  us  from  the 
southwesterly  quarter,  but  the  clouds  are  lowest  in  the  rains  from  that 
quarter,  so  that  the  greatest  effect  of  a  barrier  is  produced  on  rains 
eoining  from  south  and  southwest. 

The  method  of  construction  is  a  question  for  engineers.  Would  it 
be  i)08sible  to  construct  a  screen  several  hundred  feet  high,  of  iron,  as 
used  in  the  large  gasometers  which  we  see  in  the  neighborhood  of  our 
large  towns  t  Or  is  masonry  necessary  in  order  to  withstand  the  extreme 
possible  pressure  of  strong  winds  f 

The  desirability  of  forming  any  such  artificial  barrier  would,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  calculated  probable  benefit  to  be  conferred  on 
any  county  or  district,  and  it  would  very  likely  be  only  in  rare  cases 
that  the  increased  geniality  of  climate  would  repay  the  outlay.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  only  worth  considering  in  the  case  of  very  wet  climates,  or 
of  places  where  little  rain  falls  and  more  is  needed.  In  England,  sup- 
X)osing  for  a  moment  that  its  erection  is  desirable,  the  line  to  be  taken 
for  a  wall  must  be  such  that  there  would  be  very  little  disturbance  of 
natural  features  of  interest  or  beauty;  in  fact,  it  should  either  be  across 
barren  moors  or  wastes,  or  else  parallel  to  the  cliff's  on  a  desolate  coast. 
The  line  above  suggested  from  Yes  Tor,  near  Okehampton,  toward 
Hartland  Point,  appears  in  all  respects  a  favorable  one  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  the  country  to  be  crossed  is  dreary  and  almost  uninhabited. 
The  wall  would  have  an  additional  advantage  of  permitting  trees  to  be 
planted  on  its  northeast  side  in  a  broad  belt,  so  as  to  make  the  begin- 
ning of  a  forest,  where  the  winds  are  now  too  severe  for  vegetation. 
Another  favorable  stretch  of  country  lies  along  the  ridge  of  the  South 
Downs  between  Swanage  and  Bridport.  A  high  barrier  here  would 
give  to  a  large  part  of  Dorsetshire  and  southeast  Wiltshire  a  climate 
not  unlike  that  of  Bournemouth,  which  owes  its  dryness  to  the  hilly 
promontory  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeek. 

Portsdown  Hill,  which  runs  east  and  west  for  nearly  7  miles,  and  is 
over  400  feet  high,  would  be  another  highly  favorable  ridge  for  an 
experimental  wall,  say  400  feet  in  height.  The  practicability  of  works 
of  this  kind  can  hardly  be  questioned  when  we  hear  of  structures  like 
the  reservoir  embankment  at  Bombay,  a  stone  barrier  118  feet  thick, 
over  100  feet  high,  and  2  miles  long.  A  less  amount  of  material  would 
have  gone  toward  a  wind  wall  30  feet  thick  at  the  base,  300  feet  high, 
and  3  or  4  miles  long. 

A  wall  300  or  400  feet  in  height  and  5  or  6  miles  in  length,  extending 
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from  near  the  Thames  a  few  miles  east  of  London  in  a  northwest 
tion,  would  probably  have  the  effect  of  stopping  a  considerable  amonnt 
of  fog,  which  often  moves  from  the  Essex  marshes  toward  the  metrop* 
olis.  It  would  somewhat  increase  the  annual  rainfall  on  its  westerly 
side.  A  wall  stretching  from  northwest  to  southeast  across  some  of 
the  heaths  in  the  neighborhood  of  Woking  would  reduce  the  rainfall  of 
northeast  Surrey  and  of  London. 

The  effect  of  a  wall,  like  that  of  a  perpendicular  cliff,  would  be  to 
drive  the  impinging  air  vertically  upward,  so  that  the  increased  rain- 
fall would  take  place  near  the  wall  and  a  little  to  leeward. 

Experimental  barriers  might  be  first  erected  across  the  mouths  of 
valleys  open  toward  the  west  or  southwest,  for  in  many  such  situa- 
tions a  wall  1  or  2  miles  long  and  500  or  600  feet  high  would  cause 
increased  precipitation  near  the  ocean,  and  a  considerably  drier  climate 
in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  valley.  For  example,  a 
wall  across  the  valley,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  town  of  Neath,  would 
reduce  the  rainfall  of  the  Vale  of  Keath  for  a  long  distance,  and  many 
of  the  Welsh  valleys  opening  westward  to  Cardigan  Bay  might  be 
equally  protected  from  excessive  winter  rains. 

With  regard  to  other  countries,  there  are  localities  where  a  structure 
a  few  miles  long  based  on  rocks  or  ridges  already  some  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea  would  prove  very  beneficial  in  reducing  rainfall  farther 
inland.  In  other  exceptional  cases,  where  precipitation  is  deficient,  it 
might  be  promoted  on  the  windward  side  by  similar  means. 

In  parts  of  Australia,  local  rainfall  might  be  appreciably  increased 
by  raising  the  height  of  ridges.  Wherever  water  is  scarce  and  valu- 
able and  the  climatic  conditions  favorable,  experimental  barriers  would 
give  interesting  results. 

Some  American  cities  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked  and  partially 
destroyed  by  violent  tornadoes  or  whirlwinds.  These  storms  usually 
proceed  from  about  the  same  direction,  and  it  might  possibly  be  an 
experiment  worth  making  to  set  up  a  wall,  say  300  feet  high  and  2  miles 
long,  on  the  dangerous  quarter,  with  the  object  of  breaking  their  force. 
The  clearing  of  forests  seems  to  favor  the  development  and  progress 
of  American  tornadoes  by  allowing  the  surfiice  of  the  earth  to  become 
more  highly  heated  and  by  reducing  friction,  for  they  are  caused 
chiefly  by  the  breaking  of  unstable  equilibrium  when  the  lowest  strata 
are  highly  heated  and  a  cold  current  inevaiis  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
earth's  siirfuca 
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THE  AIR  OF  TOWNS. 


By  Dr.  J.  B.  Cohen. 


[Tbese  Lectures  were  submitted  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Cohen,  of  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds, 
England,  in  the  Hodgkins  Fund  prize  competition  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion.] 

Lecture  1. — Close  Rooms. 

ftriaps  I  ought  first  to  explain  my  reason  for  selecting  for  these  four 
lectares  the  subject  of  "  Town  air,"  a  subject  which,  if  it  can  not  be 
characterized  by  the  word  dry^  certainly  does  not  sound  attractive. 
My  reasons  are  threefold — its  importance  to  health,  a  personal  interest 
in  the  subject,  and  a  desire  to  arouse  the  same  interest  in  others. 

I  wish  that  I  could  paint  for  you  my  ideal  city  of  Leeds — a  smokeless 
atmosphere  through  which  the  sun,  when  he  did  shine,  wouhl  shine  with 
his  fall  brilliancy,  wide  streets  interrupted  by  open  spaces  with  green 
turf,  trees,  and  tlower  beds,  and  a  little  ornamental  relief  to  the  dead 
iDODotony  of  our  brick  walls. 

lam  sure  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  under  such  conditions  our 
Dioralaud  physical  well-being  as  a  community  would  be  vastly  improved. 
^*There  are  two  great  wants,"  writes  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  "  in  the  life  of 
the  poor  of  our  large  towns,  which  ought  to  be  realized  more  than  they 
are— the  want  of  space  and  the  want  of  beauty." 

You  may  at  once  stamp  these  views  as  Utopian.  Speaking  for  myself, 
Ihave  every  expectation  of  seeing  them  realized.  I  think  that  if  people 
can  only  be  convinced  of  a  possibility  it  is  not  a  long  step  to  its  becom- 

• 

^g  a  reality.  I  think  I  shall  have  no  difliculty  in  convincing  you  of 
^h©  possibility.  Although  everyone  is  quite  aware  that  town  air  is  a 
different  article  from  fresh  country  air,  it  excites  very  little  notice 
unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  it  dur- 
ing  foggy  weather  when  the  dirt  and  impurities  accumulate  under  a 
thick  layer  of  mist.  The  reason,  I  think,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
air  is  invisible. 

"Seeing  is  believing"  is  a  common  saying,  aud  I  suppose  the  reverse 
istrue. 

How  long  has  it  taken  civilized  communities  to  recoguize  tlie  evil 
tfects  of  bad  water!    Clear,  sparkling  water  may  contain  the  germs 
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of  disease,  yet  we  see  nothing  of  them.  The  death  roll  of  all  our  bat- 
tlefields probably  does  not  number  so  many  victims  as  that  of  contam- 
inated water.  What  is  the  result!  An  unlimited  quantity  of  pure 
water  is  regarded  as  the  first  essential  to  health.  We  go  far  afield  for 
it.  Manchester,  at  a  cost  of  £3,000,000,  drinks  the  water  from  the 
rivulets  of  Cumberland.  Liverpool  pays  a  high  price  for  the  water  of 
the  Welsh  hills. 

As  regards  the  air  we  breathe,  we  stand  much  in  the  same  relation 
as  Mohammed  to  the  mountain.  As  we  can  not  bring  pure  air  to  the 
town,  we  go  and  seek  it  in  the  country  or  by  the  sea;  that  is,  those  of 
us  who  can  afford  it. 

But  there  are  many  Mohammeds  who  never  see  the  mountain.  How 
many  there  are  may  be  judged  irom  this  fact,  that  according  to  the 
registrar-general's  report,  out  of  a  population  in  England  and  Wales 
of  29,001,018  on  April  5,  1891,  20,802,770  persons  were  urban  and 
8,198,248  were  rural,  i.  e.,  nearly  three-quarters  live  in  towns  as  against 
about  one-quarter  resident  in  the  country. 

What  is  the  effect  of  this  town  air  upon  the  urban  population! 

Where  changes  are  occurring  which  are  imperceptibly  affecting  indi- 
viduals, and  to  the  cause  of  which  we  therefore  can  not  definitely  point, 
it  is  possible  by  coordinating  a  large  number  of  observations  to  so 
multiply  the  effect  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  very  probable  estimate  of  it 
and  lay  our  finger  on  the  cause. 

By  means  of  statistics  from  the  health  returns  of  medical  officers  we 
can  compare  the  health  of  the  town  with  that  of  the  country.  Dr. 
Tatham,  medical  officer  for  Manchester,  in  a  life  table  compiled  for 
Manchester,  has  shown  that  '*if  we  take  three  periods,  under  25  years 
of  age  to  represent  youth,  the  period  between  25  and  65  to  repre- 
sent maturity,  and  ages  above  65  to  represent  old  age,  it  will  be  found 
that  males  in  Manchester  are  young  for  94  per  cent,  mature  for  87  per 
cent,  and  old  for  46  per  cent  as  long  as  in  England  and  Wales.  We 
are  almost  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in  Manchester  men  grow  old 
sooner  than  in  the  country  as  a  whole." 

What  may  be  said  of  Manchest-er  may  also  be  said  of  Leeds  and 
other  industrial  towns.  This,  of  course,  might  be  put  down  to  the 
strain  and  worry  of  business  life;  but  if  we  compare  the  diseases  from 
which  people  die  in  town  and  in  the  country,  those  who  have  examined 
the  medical  returns  must  have  been  struck  by  the  number  of  deaths  in 
towns  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  pneiiinonia,  phthisis, 
etc.  My  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Wager,  of  the  Yorkshire  College, 
took  some  trouble  to  obtain  statistics  on  these  points  in  regard  to 
Leeds,  and  found  that  the  percentage  of  deaths  from  diseases  of  these 
organs  was  considerably  greater  in  the  town  than  in  the  surrounding 
districts.  As  I  prepared  this  lecture,  the  quarterly  return  from  the 
medical  officer  for  Manchester  arrived  for  the  quarter  ending  Septem- 
ber, 1893,  and  here  I  found  that  out  of  400  deaths  between  the  ages  of 
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25  to  45  years  by  far  the  largest  namber  (122)  are  dne  to  phthisis,  and 
tiie  next  largest  number  (3S)  to  pneumonia.  This  high  percentage  of 
deaths  from  such  diseases  is  characteristic  of  all  large  manufactoring 
centers. 

Bat  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  these  statistics  to  assure  ourselves 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  fresh  air.  We  have  all  experienced  them. 
Statistics,  however,  emphasize  the  cnmulative  effect  of  imperceptible 
ctanges — an  effect  which  you  will  all  admit  is  sufficiently  serious. 
Ikre  is  such  a  thing  known  as  cumulati  ve  poisoning.  White  lead,  for 
eni^e,  taken  internally  in  minute  quantities  will  in  time  produce  the 
Aotof  a  poisonous  dose.  Bad  air  is  also  an  example  of  a  cumulative 
poiim. 

iecording  to  Professor  Foster,  the  average  individual  inhales  2,600 

pUxm  of  air  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  about  34  x>o^ii<ls  by  weight,  as 

against  5}  pounds  of  food,  liquid  and  solid,  or  six  times  the  weight  of 

find.  If  we  had  to  buy  our  air  at  so  much  a  pound  or  pay  rates  on  it 

St  ID  much  a  cubic  foot  or  gallon,  we  should  take  good  care  that  it  was 

Botadolterated;  for  we  distinguish  firesh  air  as  we  do  fresh  butter  from 

the  leeond-rate  article.    There  is,  however,  an  important  distinction 

between  food  and  air  regarded  in  this  way.    If  the  food  we  take  is  not 

qnite  as  nourishing  or  as  good  as  it  should  be,  the  digestive  process  is 

safflcifintly  adaptable  to  select  the  good  and  reject  the  bad;  but  the 

hmgs  are  infinitely  more  delicate  in  structure  and  function,  and  we 

cm  not  with  impunity  inhale  a  yitiated  air  and  expect  our  lungs  to 

select  the  pure  and  reject  the  impure  without  permanent  injury  to  our 

breathing  apparatus  as  well  as  to  our  whole  body. 

Before  passing  to  the  subject  of  "  Town  air,"  I  should  like  you  to 
grasp  and  keep  well  before  you  the  idea  that  we  are  living  at  the 
bottom  of  a  great  ocean  of  air,  that  we  are  surrounded  on  all  sides 
bymatter  invisible  because  composed  of  minute  particles  (separated  by 
spaces  which  are  big  in  comparison  with  the  particles)  but  none  the 
less  material. 

That  the  air  has  weight  was  first  demonstrated  by  Galileo  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.    I  will  repeat  his  experiment: 

A  glass  globe  (fig.  1),  furnished  with  a  brass  stopcock  is  evacuated 
by  the  air  pump,  the  stopcock  closed  and  the  vessel  then  carefully  coun- 
terpoised. On  opening  the  stopcock  air  rushes  in  with  a  hissing  sound, 
and  the  balance  now  sinks  at  the  arm  to  which  the  globe  is  sus- 
pended, thus  showing  that  the  air  has  weight. 

Now,  this  invisible  matter  or  gas  is  not  a  single  gas,  but  a  mixture  of 
gases — mainly  two. 

One  of  these  gases  is  nitrogen,  an  inert  gas,  whose  chief  properties 
are  negative.  It  constitutes  about  four- fifths  of  the  total  bulk  of  the 
airand  serves  to  dilute  the  other  constituent,  oxygen,  which  is  the  active 
part  This  gas  helps  things  to  burn  and  supports  lite  by  consuming 
waste  tissue  and  keeping  up  the  animal  heat.    In  these  processes  the 
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free  oxygen  is  removed  fix>m  the  air  by  entering  into  combination  with 
the  substances  which  it  burns  or  consumes. 

A  piece  of  charcoal  is  attached  to  an  iron  rod,  which  passes  through 
a  metal  plate  (fig.  2).  The  charcoal  is  first  heated  until  it  begins  tc 
glow,  and  is  then  brought  into  a  glass  jar  containing  oxygen.  The 
charcoal  immediately  glows  with  dazzling  whiteness  by  uniting  with  the 
oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid. 

I  shall  have  very  little  more  to  say  about  these  two  gases,  but  shall 
now  direct  your  attention  to  another  gas,  carbonic  acid,.which  is  always 
present  in  the  air,  usually  in  a  minute  quantity.  Its  presence  may  be 
most  readily  shown  by  exiiosing  to  the  air  some  clear  limewater  in  a 
glass  basin,  when  the  surface  is  soon  coated  with  a  white  film  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  It  is  also  a  very  heavy  gas,  as  I  can  show  you  by  the 
following  experiments: 

In  fig.  3,  a  represents  the  vessel  containing  the  clear  lime-water, 
which  on  standing  becomes  covered  with  a  white  film  of  carbonate  of 
lime;  h  represents  the  vessel  containing  the  heavy  gas,  carbonic  acid, 
upon  which  the  soap  bubble  floats.  The  apparatus  figured  at  c  is  for 
generating  carbonic  acid.  It  consists  of  two  vessels,  which  are  con- 
nected by  glass  tubing.  The  larger  vessel  contains  marble.  By  pour- 
ing acid  down  the  funnel  a  brisk  effervescence  occurs,  carbonic  acid 
being  evolved,  which  bubbles  through  the  second  vessel  containing 
water  to  remove  impurities,  and  is  then  used  for  filling  B  with  gas. 

A  large  glass  beaker  (fig.  4)  is  suspended  at  one  arm  of  a  balance  and 
carefully  counterpoised.  By  slowly  inverting  another  beaker  contain- 
ing carbonic  acid  above  the  open  mouth  of  the  suspended  one,  the 
latter  becomes  filled  with  the  heavy  gas  and  descends. 

The  following  table  gives  the  volumes  of  the  difierent  gases  in  pure 
air  in  100  volumes  and  also  the  total  weight  of  these  gases : 

Composition  of  the  atmosphere. 

Oxygen 20.61 

Nitrogen 77. 96 

Carbonic  acid 0. 03 

Aqueous  vapor 1. 40 

Nitric  acid ] 

Ammonia 'Xracee. 

Ozone  

Composition  of  the  atmosphere  in  tons, 

MiUions  of  tons. 

Oxygen 1,233,010,000 

Nitrogen 3,994,593,000 

Carbonic  acid 5,287,000 

Aqueops  vapor 54,460,000 

Where  does  carbonic  acid  gas  come  from!  From  coal,  charcoal,  oi 
other  fuel  when  it  bums.  (The  jar  in  which  the  charcoal  was  previ- 
ously burnt  in  oxygen  was  shaken  with  limewater,  and  by  becoming 
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glow,  and  is  then  brought  into  a  glass  jar  containing  oxygen.  The 
charcoal  immediately  glows  with  dazzling  whiteness  by  uniting  with  the 
oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid. 

I  shall  have  very  little  more  to  say  about  these  two  gases,  but  shall 
now  direct  your  attention  to  another  gas,  carbonic  acid,. which  is  always 
present  in  the  air,  usually  in  a  minute  quantity.  Its  presence  may  be 
most  readily  shown  by  exiiosing  to  the  air  some  clear  limewater  in  a 
glass  basin,  when  the  surface  is  soon  coated  with  a  white  film  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  It  is  also  a  very  heavy  gas,  as  I  can  show  you  by  the 
following  experiments: 

In  fig.  3,  a  represents  the  vessel  containing  the  clear  lime-water, 
which  on  standing  becomes  covered  with  a  white  film  of  carbonate  of 
lime;  h  represents  the  vessel  containing  the  heavy  gas,  carbonic  acid, 
upon  which  the  soap  bubble  floats.  The  apparatus  figured  at  c  is  for 
generating  carbonic  acid.  It  consists  of  two  vessels,  which  are  con- 
nected by  glass  tubing.  The  larger  vessel  contains  marble.  By  pour- 
ing acid  down  the  funnel  a  brisk  effervescence  occurs,  carbonic  acid 
being  evolved,  which  bubbles  through  the  second  vessel  containing 
water  to  remove  impurities,  and  is  then  used  for  filling  B  with  gas. 

A  large  glass  beaker  (fig.  4)  is  suspended  at  one  arm  of  a  balance  and 
carefully  counterpoised.  By  slowly  inverting  another  beaker  contain- 
ing carbonic  acid  above  the  open  mouth  of  the  suspended  one,  the 
latter  becomes  filled  with  the  heavy  gas  and  descends. 

The  following  table  gives  the  volumes  of  the  different  gases  in  pure 
air  in  100  volumes  and  also  the  total  weight  of  these  gases: 

Composition  of  the  aimosphej'c. 

Oxygen 20.61 

Nitrogen 77. 95 

Carbonic  acid 0. 03 

Aqueous  vapor 1. 40 

Nitric  acid 1 

Ammonia [Traces. 

Ozone j 

Composition  of  the  atmosphere  in  tons, 

'  Millions  of  tons. 

Oxygen 1,  233,010,OOC 

Nitrogen 3,  994,  593,  OOC 

Carbonic  acid 5,  287,  OOC 

Aqueojis  vapor 54,  460,  OOC 

Where  does  carbonic  acid  gas  come  from?  From  coal,  charcoal,  oi 
other  fuel  when  it  bums.  (The  jar  in  which  the  charcoal  was  previ 
ously  burnt  in  oxygen  was  shaken  with  limewater,  and  by  becoming 
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tnrbid  indieated  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid.)  It  is  given  off  from  the 
breatli,  as  the  following  experiment  will  show : 

By  filling  a  bdl  jar  (fig.  5)  with  water  and  breathing  air  into  it  from 
the  longs  an  atmosphere  is  obtained  within  the  jar  which  readily  eztin- 
gidshes  a  taper,  indicating  the  large  x>ercentage  (abont  5  per  cent)  of 
carbonic  add  in  the  breath. 

Two  bottles  (fig.  6),  each  provided  with  a  double  neck,  are  so  con* 
neeted  that  air  may  be  drawn  into  the  longs  through  the  liqoid 
contained  in  A  and  expelled  through  the  liquid  in  B  without  removing 
file  tabe  firom  the  mouth.  If  clear  limewater  is  introduced  into  these 
two  vesselSy  that  contained  in  B  will  very  shortly  become  turbid,  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs,  whilst  A  remains  clear. 
Carbonic  acid  is  produced  by  fermentation  and  the  decay,  which  is 
another  form  of  fermentation,  of  animal  and  vegetable  subslances. 

A  solntion  of  grape  sugar  is  introduced  into  a  flask  (fig.  7),  together 
vith  a  quantity  of  brewers'  yeast.  The  flask  is  provided  with  a  cork 
ttnmgh  which  a  bent  tube  passes.  The  longer  limb  dips  into  a  test 
containing  limewater.  If  the  flask  is  allowed  to  stand  at  the 
temperature,  the  liquid  begins  to  froth  and  bubbles  of  car^ 
krie  acid  rise  through  the  limewater,  turning  it  milky.  After  a  few 
kors  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol  will  be  formed  to  enable  its 
prasence  to  be  demonstrated.  On  bringing  some  of  the  liquid  into  a 
laak  fitted  with  a  long  glass  tube  and  boiling  it,  the  vapors  passing 
out  of  the  tube  will  take  fire  and  burn  with  the  blue  flame  of  burning 
deobol. 

All  these  processes  go  on  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
which  in  time  would  disappear.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it  would 
require  900,000  years  to  consume  all  the  oxygen  in  the  air  and  convert 
it  into  carbonic  acid.  Long  before  this,  however,  lite  would  have  ceased 
on  the  earth,  for  a  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  or 
diminution  of  oxygen  would  render  the  atmosphere  unfit  for  respiration. 
We  are  fortunately  not  threatened  by  any  such  catastrophe.  !No 
aecumulation  of  carbonic  acid  can  occur  in  the  open  air  under  natural 
eonditions,  for  although  carbonic  acid  is  a  heavy  gas,  it  rapidly 
diffuses. 

Two  flasks  (fig.  8)  are  connected  by  a  long  piece  of  narrow  tube.  In 
tte  lower  fiask  the  heavy  gas,  carbonic  acid,  is  introduced,  and  in  the 
upper  one,  the  light  gas,  hydrogen.  Owing  to  the  property  of  dif- 
fiision  some  of  the  heavier  gas  will  be  found  after  a  time  to  have  passed 
into  the  upper  fiask  and  the  lighter  ^as  to  have  passed  downward. 

Carbonic  acid  therefore  becomes  quickly  disseminated  through  the 
atmosphere.  Vegetation  now  steps  in.  The  green  coloring  matter  of 
plants,  termed  chlorophyll,  has  the  property  in  presence  of  sunlight  of 
q)Iitting  up  the  carbonic  acid,  absorbed  from  the  air  around,  into  carbon, 
which  it  retains  for  its  own  growth,  and  into  oxygen,  which  is  restored 
to  the  atmosphere.    We  need  not,  therefore,  trouble  ourselves  with  the 
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accamnlation  of  carbonic  acid  wherever  vegetation  is  allowed  to  flour- 
ish, and  where  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  does  not  accomalate  too 
rapidly  to  be  dealt  with  by  natare  iti  this  manner. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  overcrowding,  want  of  open  spaces,  and 
the  absence  of  vegetation  favor  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid. 

Overcrowding  has,  however,  been  dealt  with  by  legislation,  and 
where  legislation  stejMS  in  we  may  be  sure  that  the  evil  is  a  real  and 
a  pressing  one. 

Governments  and  municipalities  have  recognized  the  importance  of 
ox>en  spaces,  of  streets  of  a  certain  width,  of  open  spaces  at  the  backs 
of  houses,  of  a  certain  number  of  cubic  feet  for  each  inmate  in  lodging 
houses,  hospitals,  workhouses,  prisons,  etc. 

This  will  help  to  check  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid.  But 
although  people  are  content  to  live  in  crowded  and  smoke-laden  towns, 
vegetation  is  not  so  easily  persuaded  to  forego  its  natural  atmosphere, 
and  the  smoke  question  must  be  dealt  with  before  we  can  stop  the 
deposition  of  soot  and  let  in  the  sunlight  to  give  the  necessary  vitality 
to  plant  life,  which  should  flourish  in  the  very  center  of  our  big  towns. 
Let  us  see  now  what  the  evil  is.  Here  is  a  table  showing  carbonic 
add  found  in  different  places: 

Carbonic  acid  in  the  air.^ 

Volume,  per  cent. 

In  minea,  largest  amount  foand  in  Cornwall 2. 500O 

Average  of  339  analyses 0.7850 

In  theaters,  worst  parts  as  much  as 0.3200 

In  workshops,  down  to 0.3000 

About  middens 0.0774 

Daring  fogs  in  Manchester 0.0679 

Manchester  streets,  ordinary  weather 0.0403 

Where  fields  begin 0.0369 

On  the  Thames  at  London 0. 0343 

In  the  London  parks  and  open  places 0. 0301 

In  the  streets 0. 03S0 

On  the  hills  in  Scotland,  from  1,000  to  4,406  feet  high 0. 0332 

At  the  bottom  of  the  same  hills 0. 0341 

Hills  below  1,000  feet 0.0337 

Hills  between  1,000  aud  2,000  feet 0.0334 

Hills  between  2,000  and  3,000  feet 0.0332 

HiUs  above  3,000  feet 0.0336 

The  amount  seems  very  small.  Perhaps  the  following  diagram  will 
represent  the  proportion  more  graphically: 

The  diagram  (fig.  9)  is  divided  into  squares  showing  the  proportion 
of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  aeid  in  the  volume  of  air  indicated 
by  the  large  square. 

Although  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  good  and  bad  air  is  so 
inconsiderable,  we  must  not  be  led  into  supposing  that  the  difference  is 
negligible.    There  are  many  examples  known  to  the  chemist  in  which 
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a  Biniite  qoAQtitT  of  impnnty  may  produce  effects  appnr^mth  quite  di$> 
proportiooace  h>  the  cao>e.  We  have  it  on  tbe  antbority  of  Pn>fes^>r 
Kobert^Aa!»ten  that  a  diffrrent-e  of  oue  tenth  |ier  cent  of  carbiMi  in 
st«el  nils  may  be  a  very  serioas  niatt«:r. 

The  $t«el  cylinder,  containing  compie>setl  oxygen,  which  rv^^ntly 
burst  at  the  station  at  Bradfoni  with  such  fatal  effect,  contained  only 
three-tenths  per  cent  loo  much  carbon — an  amounts  however,  -luite  >af- 
llcieDt  to  account  tor  the  mischief. 

The  steel  die$  nsetl  in  the  mint  should  strike  4i^0lH>  t-oins  on  the  aver- 
iSe.Tet  if  the  die  contained  one-tenth  tiH>  much  i-arl^on  it  would  not 
itrike  .OU  pieces  without  cracking. 

Let  OS  see  what  is  the  full  effect  of  the  difference  in  carbonic  acid  in 
tovn  and  country  air.    If  we  take  it^untry  air  to  i\intaiu  oai;^  and  town 
air0.ul  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid,  or  a  difference  of  iUU  |^?r  i^ent.  it  wiil 
uoant  to  about  1  additional  quart  of  carlnmic  acid  inliale^l  during  the 
day.  sappi>sing  we  take  into  our  lungs  2.tJiX>  g;illons  oi  air  i^er  diem. 
This  would  weigh  aU:>ut  ^30  grains,  an  amount  sufficient  to  kill  ten 
pwple  if  the  fioison  wt-re  as  virulent  as  whire  arseiiic.    More^^ver,  we 
■vt  remember  that  if  we  inhale  1  quart  of  carbi>nic  a^  id  more  we  take 
uilqaart  less  of  life-supiiorting  oxygen.    Is  carlK»nic  af.-id  really  s<^  inns- 
ooom  that  a  quart  or  gallon  mure  t-arKmic  acid  and  a  i-\)rresjKkndir.g 
ttHmnt  of  oxygen  less  would  W  hurtful  to  this  extent  f    The  answer 
u**yo.**    Although  from  exiicrimeLts  made  by  Au;ru$  Smith  in  an  air- 
tight leaden  chamber,  when  i>ure  carlM>n:c  acid  was  inrnnluced  to  the 
extent  of  3.S4  yier  cent,  two  irit-nds  surtVre*!  aitcr  a  lew  m::iu:es  from 
It^aehe.  and  he  him^jelf  •i--:*!!  >'.:  great  •iisi^-innfor:.  it  is  k:!»»wii  ijmi 
workers  in  S4»da  water  fa*  :«»::^^.  '.vL*-:*:  :Lr  .t!:.-;:.:  •.•:*  ^a:>.»:.:c  .i«  :•;  ::. 
the  air  reaches  o.i  }»r-r  iri.t.  ,»:e  :  •-" ::     .:.'  'a^'.\  .iT^r'  :t^:.     Yr:  ••  ::■  ^^i.^rs 
detei-t  the  difft-renre  *r»e":'.v  •-•-:.  :•■":.  .»■  ■!  ••■■:■  ::v  .•.::.     We  . .»:.  :<^-:vri'.  e 
the  difference  l»et  Wet- :i  M.4:.< -.r-^Ttrr  :«.'-v:.  .,::    »..':::.»:..:  r'.r  •••.l:^k■.::^ — 
^dift'ererice  iif  oiilv  njm.;;  •*-:  , .-.: — ,,:   Vr*  v.-.-:. :':.»-  .»::  .,:*  i-.t-  ^::r»:< 
^d  the  ]iarks  ot  D^ii' !••::.  "       :.   .•    ■::.>  :•-  ".'"*:i  :^:   ••-:.:.     W-  y  . ,».. 
^*?dete<;t  these  iij:i.".*e  <:::!':»-•■»--'     L-    t  :-*-.  .t-  A:  j:-  >::..:'..  <.>-*. 
carbonic  acid  alwav^  «•'•::.♦-    ■.     il    -  :..•  .i   v.     [-  >  :>  '. ..":  .   •::.:  .:  .  ■:  ^ 
that  affect  us.     Ir  :>•:.--   !     .::     >;.;.:  ".   :i;  ■:.::>-'":'.:•  j 
^al  and  ga<:  it  is  ::.»- ..:  j  .:.;.    t-    -  ■     '^'...        v     ■■:..;  ;:.:?r- ":.'- e\^- .'.i- 
tions  from  the  hNniv. 
The  latter  is  the  >i  j  •-• :  *'■  ":....  ;     ..—  -v.^;.  -    ,■  >..-t  -..   ::   ,:*-   :.'Li. 
It  is  obviou>lv  ve:v  i-.*.  :-ci:.:  *     !-V:; ::.  :.-  ::    :.    >  -!.:>  ^-:.«  •--  <  :  •  j:- 
Donie  acid  in  rhr  .»!r  -"  r:.  -r  ~--  :..  i .  ^  :  .*  :   ij  .  :. -:  :   •  ]•  :-:  .:    :-  .-r 

• 

incarhonir  acid  i:i  ::.♦-  %"...  -  .r.-.  .\-  !  **  -  jk-  '.""i  ;  -:  «  -:."  •• .'.  r: 
detected  bv  our  sr!--e-.  d"  ■'•■  :■•---'..-.■  :  .-^  ::•..-  -  :«•."-':-:■-•.: 
isnot  pleasant 'v:,e:  •  »  — •:  •  ■  :.'.  :  -.►:•.:  l-i*  •  :..  .\-  .>  ^  :  .  -.■.^: 
"We  all  a vi»i<I  a:.  .»•:.•.■-;..»-:-:  ♦•.:  •  *-:  -*:;.:  .  .a  •:"•[-':  :"':jj.  .  1  ::.- 
experience  of  c:v;;.zr'I  :..-:.  '-  v  ■»:  .*:  i*  :yr.  •»;  'v  ■-:.  -.  ::  ir.w^  .>. 
Some.     When  it^ji*'.*:  -:-ak  ■-:  ;:  ->1  % r:.:.]<i:!«y :  .:.  *l'^»rV..:.^  !.•   ;-:S  tL-y 
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meaDj  without  knowing  it,  air  with  less  than  0.07  per  cent  of  carbonic 
acid.  We  mast  not  conclade  that  because  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  is  smaU,  the  effect  is  small.  The  conclusion  is  rather  that  minute 
changes  in  the  amount  of  this  acid  are  indications  of  occurrences  of  the 
highest  importance." 

What  is  the  substance  which  accompanies  the  breath  f . 

Dr.  Bansome  says  that  'Hhe  aqueous  vapor  arising  from  the  breath 
and  from  the  general  surface  of  the  body  contains  a  minute  proportion 
of  animal  refuse  matter  which  has  been  proved  by  actual  experiment  to 
be  a  deadly  poison.  It  is  this  substance  which  gives  the  peculiar  close, 
unpleasant  smell  which  is  perceived  on  leaving  the  fresh  air  and  enter- 
ing a  confined  space  occupied  by  human  beings  and  other  animals,  and 
air  thus  charged  has  been  fully  i)roved  to  be  the  great  cause  of  scrofu- 
lous or  tubercular  diseases,  and  it  is  the  home  and  nourisher  of  these 
subtle  microscopic  forms  of  life  that  have  lately  become  so  well  known 
under  the  title  of  germs  of  disease  or  microzymes.  It  is  probably  the 
source  of  a  large  part  of  that  increase  of  mortality  that  seems  inevitably 
to  follow  the  crowding  together  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns."  These 
views  are  shared  by  such  eminent  men  as  Dr.  Foster,  Prof.  Du  Bois- 
Baymond,  Dr.  Carpenter,  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  and  others. 

But  in  what  manner  has  the  above  statement  been  put  to  the  proof  t 

I  desire  to  refer  to  a  very  ingenious  experiment  which  has  been  car- 
ried out  by  the  French  physiologist  Brown-86quard. 

Fig.  10  represents  diagramatically  an  experiment  similar  to  that  of 
Brown-S^quard.  Four  bell  jars  are  connected  by  glass  tubes  in  such 
a  way  that  by  aspirating  air  through  the  open  tube  connected  with 
the  fourth  bell  jar  a  current  of  air  is  made  to  travel  through  the  series 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows.  Between  the  third  and  fourth 
bell  jars  a  vessel  is  inserted  containing  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which 
removes  the  organic  matter  from  the  air  passing  into  the  last  bell  jar. 
By  confining  mice  in  these  jars,  the  first  mouse  will  get  the  fresh  air, 
the  second  will  breathe  air  vitiated  by  the  first,  and  so  on,  the  last 
mouse  breathing  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  given  off  from  the 
lungs  of  the  first  three.  In  this  experiment  the  third  mouse  would 
die,  but  not  the  fourth,  proving  that  it  is  the  organic  poison  rather 
than  the  carbonic  acid  in  bad  air  that  produces  the  most  serious 
effects. 

Whatever  may  be  the  exact  nature  of  this  poison,  of  which  little  more 
than  its  mere  existence  is  known,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
amount  in  town  air,  indicated  by  0.001  per  cent,  produces  a  cumulative 
effect  upon  our  vitality,  which  makes  us  long  for  fresh  country  air,  and 
which  no  doubt  enhances  the  depression  induced  by  the  gloom  of  our 
city  surroundings. 

Health  like  charity  begins  at  home,  and  we  should  therefore  start  by 
studying  the  conditions  under  which  we  live  in  our  own  dwellings. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  person  sitting  in  a  room  and  consuming 
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yun  galknui  of  air  in  twenty-four  honra,  or  breatbiug  ont  16  cobic  feet 
an  hoar  of  air  eontaining  5  per  cent  of  carbonic  add.  For  the  air  to 
lemain  fiurly  fresh  the  anumnt  of  carbonic  acid  sboald  not  rise  above 
(L06  per  cent;  that  is  to  say,  the  amoant  of  carbonic  acid  shonid  not 
incieMe  more  than  0.Q2  per  cent,  supposing  the  air  to  coDtain  originally 
OM  per  cent.    How  mncb  fresh  air  will  be  Deeded  per  honr  t    This  may 

be  ealcalated  as  follows :  ^^^^  x  16=4,000  cubic  feet. 

Air  can  not  be  renewed  more  than  three  or  foar  times  per  hour  with* 
ontprodocing  a  jieroeptible  cnrreut  or,  as  we  shonid  say,  cansiug  a  draft. 
It  therefore  follows  that  each  iudividnal  should  be  allotted  at  least 


=  1000  cubic  feet  of  air  space.    This  renewal  of  air  in  closed  places 

eonstitates  a  brauch  of  study  termed  ventUation,  I  have  not  time  to 
diflcuss  fully  this  important  subject.  A  whole  course  of  lectures  might 
be  delivered  upon  it.  All  that  I  can  do  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  is 
to  indicate  the  principles  which  underly  it.  The  replacement  of  vitiated 
iirby  fresh  air  without  creating  dnift  is  the  basis  of  good  ventilation. 
TUs  necessitates  a  flow  of  air.  This  flow  of  air  may  be  produced  by 
neekanical  means — a  &n  or  pump  driving  in  air,  exhausting  the  bad, 
or  (bung  both  simultaneously— or,  more  frequently  in  dwelling  houses, 
l^  the  natural  currents  produced  by  hot  air. 

When  air  becomes  warm  it  expands.    A  certain  bulk  of  this  air  com- 
pared with  an  equal  bulk  of  the  original  air  will  be  lighter.    The  warm 
air  therefore  ascends,  colder  air  replaces  it,  and  a  flow  of  air  is  thereby 
produced.    To  show  that  warm  air  ascends,  a  large  glass  globe  open  at 
the  top  and  bottom  is  supported  uix)n  blocks  (fig.  11).    On  introducing  a 
Bansen  burner  at  the  lower  oi)ening  a  strong  upward  current  of  air  is 
produced,  which  causes  a  spiral  of  paper  pivoted  to  the  horizontal  rod 
to  revolve  rapidly.    Strips  of  tissue  paper  gummed  around  the  edge  of 
the  top  opening  form  vertical  streamers,  also  indicating  the  presence 
of  an  air  current.    Toy  fire  balloons  of  tissue  paper  illustrate  this  prop- 
erty of  heated  air  exceedingly  well. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  warm  air,  which  includes  the  expired 
air,  flnds  its  way  toward  the  top  of  a  room.  It  is  for  this  reason  also 
that  an  open  fireplace  with  a  good  chimney  produces  a  current  of  air, 
which  rushes  up  the  chimney  to  the  extent  of  150  to  300  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  These  two  effects  may  be  combined  to  draw  off  the  vitiated 
air  by  introducing  an  opening  into  the  chimney  near  the  ceiling.  But 
although  by  this  means  bad  air  is  withdrawn  and  fresh  air  enters,  the 
method  of  ventilation  can  not  be  considered  wholly  satisfactory.  In 
my  dining  room  with  a  good  fire  burning,  I  have  found  that  the  air 
passes  up  the  chimney  at  the  rate  of  240  cubic  feet  a  minute  with  the 
door  open,  and  200  cubic  feet  a  minute  with  the  door  closed.  In 
the  first  case  the  fresh  air  comes  mainly  through  the  open  door;  in  the 
second,  it  finds  its  way  through  the  chinks  round  the  door  or  between 
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the  window  sashes.  It  natarally  follows  that  where  cold  air  is  enter- 
ing through  small  inlets  to  supply  200  cubic  feet  a  minute,  drafts  are 
frequently  experienced  bjr  persons  in  the  room,  unless  mechanical  con- 
trivances are  arranged  lor  directing  the  cold  air  to  the  top  of  the  room. 

Jt  follows  that  ventilation  produced  by  the  currents  set  up  by  warm 
air  is  closely  connected  with  the  methods  of  warming  a  room.  Begarded 
from  this  point  of  view,  the  open  fireplace  is  the  reverse  of  economical. 
The  whole  of  the  heating  is  here  produced  by  radiation;  that  is,  by  heat 
passing  from  the  fireplace  to  the  walls,  ceiling,  and  floor,  which  in  turn 
transfer  their  warmth  to  the  air  in  contact  with  them,  and  this  repre- 
sents a  small  fraction  of  the  heat  passing  up  the  chimney. 

A  more  economical  method  is  to  warm  the  air  of  rooms  by  means  of 
steam  or  hot- water  pipes;  but  in  this  case  there  is  no  natural  ventila- 
tion, no  fi^sh  air  is  introduced  as  with  the  open  fireplace,  and  speciai 
means  must  be  provided  to  supply  the  defect. 

Another  method  is  to  supply  a  house  with  fresh  air,  which  has  been 
slightly  warmed  by  passing  it  around  a  stove  fixed  in  the  basement  or 
out  of  doors.  In  this  case,  if  a  suitable  exit  is  provided  to  permit  tbt 
vitiated  air  to  escape,  a  constant  current  of  fresh  air  is  set  up,  which 
may  effect  the  whole  heating  and  ventilation  of  an  ordinary  dwelling 
house  at  a  comparatively  small  cost  for  friel.  In  large  buildings,  such 
as  warehouses  and  factories,  the  same  result  is  effected  by  pumping  in 
at  the  basement  fresh  air,  warmed  by  passing  through  a  stove  and  mixed 
in  any  desired  proportion  with  cold  air  and  drawing  off  the  vitiated 
air  by  means  of  an  exhaust  fan  placed  at  the  top  of  the  bnUding. 
These  principles  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  following  experiments: 

The  illustration  (fig.  12)  represents  a  shallow,  air-tight  box  with  a 
glass  tronU  Three  small  circular  holes  are  bored  along  one  side  equi- 
distant and  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  opposite  side.  In  A  thi$  hole  is 
fittetl  with  a  glassy  piece,  the  top  vertical  end  of  which  passes  through 
a  cork  of  a  lamp  chimney.  Through  the  same  cork  a  gas  burner  is 
fitted.  The  box  is  filleil  with  a  dense  fog  by  blowing  in  ammonium 
chloride  fumes  and  is  brightly  illuminated  by  a  lantern.  When  the  gas 
jet  in  the  chimney  is  burning,  one  of  the  circular  holes  is  oi>ened  to 
the  air,  and  the  lower  vertical  end  of  the  T  piece  closed,  we  have  on 
a  small  scale  the  conditions  of  ventilation  in  a  room  with  an  oi>en  fire- 
phuv.  The  air  enters  through  one  or  all  of  the  circular  holes^,  ap|>eariug 
in  the  fog  like  black  smoke,  and  the  white  fumes  are  observed  to  issue 
from  the  top  of  the  lamp  chimney.  The  other  experiment  figured  at 
/>  is  to  illustrate  heating  and  ventilation  b>  warm  air.  Air  enters  the 
bi>x  through  the  bent  pipe,  which  is  heatetl  by  a  burner.  The  warm  air, 
which  apt>ears  at  the  top  of  the  foggy  chamber  as  a  dark  cloud,  grad- 
ually dispUu-es  the  fog,  which  is  driven  out  at  the  lower  left-hand  ajK-r- 
ture  and  the  chamber  is  thus  filled  with  warm  fresh  air. 

The  imiH^rtance  of  t>l;u*ing  within  the  reach  of  every  pers4»n  a  method 
of  determining  quickly  and  aecorately  the  amount  of  carlnniii-  acid  in 
the  air  h;is  induced  me  to  devise  a  i^^ooess,  a  description  of  wliiv-li  will 
be  found  in  the  appendix* 
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Lectube  2.— Smoke. 

Smoke  is  solid  matter  given  off  daring  burning.  Gunpowder  smoke 
is  largely  mineral  salts  and  so  is  tobacco  smoke.  Goal  smoke  is  soot^ 
that  is  mainly  what  chemists  call  carbon.  All  the  common  inflammable 
snbstances,  coal,  wood,  paraffin,  petroleum,  benzine,  as  well  as  coal  gas, 
contain  carbon  and  in  luminous  flames  the  carbon  can  readily  be  shown 
is  soot.  I  have  only  to  bring  this  white  plate  into  the  candle  flame 
and  we  have  as  yon  see  at  once  a  deposit  of  soot.  This  soot  in  the 
flame  is  white  hot  and  gives  to  the  flame  its  luminosity.  The  lumi- 
nosity imparted  by  solid  matter  to  a  nonluminous  flame  may  be  readily 
demonstrated. 

Here  is  a  blow  pipe  (fig.  13),  fed  with  coal  gas  and  oxygen,  which 
gives  as  you  see  a  nonluminous  flame  like  burning  spirits  of  wine,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a  very  hot  one,  for  as  soon  as  I  introduce  a  lump  of 
iafosible  material,  like  quicklime,  the  latter  becomes  in  a  moment 
vUte  hot  and  brilliantly  luminous. 

Bat  an  ordinary  luminous  flame  is  not  necessarily  a  smoky  one, 
because  the  soot  bums  when  it  reaches  the  outside  of  the  flame  and 
oomes  into  contact  with  the  air. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  luminous  flames  are  sometimes  smoky  and  some- 
times nott  Gold  and  wood,  benzine,  paraffin,  turpentine,  and  often 
tallow  and  wax  candles  bum  and  give  off  soot.  It  is  because  there  is 
too  Uttle  air  where  the  flame  is  hottest.  The  soot  as  it  passes  up  gets 
cool  and  when  it  reaches  a  new  air  supply  it  is  too  cold  to  take  fire. 
It  is  this  that  makes  a  candle,  with  a  wick  that  requires  snuffing,  give 
a  smoky  flame,  because  with  the  long  wick  it  is  supplying  more 
combustible  to  the  flame  than  the  surrounding  air  can  burn. 

An  ordinary  oil  lamp  smokes  until  the  chimney  is  put  on.  Then  the 
draft  up  the  chimney  is  increased,  more  air  is  supplied,  the  flame  gets 
hotter  and  therefore  brighter,  and  the  soot  is  burned  up. 

Here  is  a  smoky  turpentine  flame.  By  blowing  oxygen  through  the 
center  a  brilliant  nonsmoky  flame  is  produced. 

In  a,  flg.  14,  we  have  a  section  of  the  ai)[)aratu8.  It  consists  of  a 
metal  tube,  furnished  at  the  top  with  a  hollow  metal  rim,  which  is  filled 
with  cotton  wool  soaked  in  turpentine;  b  represents  the  smoky  tur- 
pentine flame  and  c  the  flame  after  admission  of  oxygen. 

Soot  or  coal  smoke  is  then  an  inflammable  part  of  the  fuel  and  w^here 
soot  is  allowed  to  escape,  the  fuel  is  lost.  If,  then,  we  not  only  feed  the 
flame  with  more  air,  but  at  the  same  time  make  the  soot  hot  the  smoke 
is  consumed.  These  are  the  two  sim[)le  i)rinciples  of  smoke  prevention. 
Let  me  show  you  this  by  an  experiment  with  a  model  furnace,  line,  and 
chimney  (fig.  15).  This  consists  of  a  straight  metal  pipe  open  at  both 
ends  and  perforated  with  air  holes  near  the  lower  end.  A  bent  metal 
arm  is  fixed  on  by  a  T  piece  and  represents  the  flue.  The  furnace  is 
represented  by  a  turpentine  lamp,  which  burns  inside  the  sheet-iron 
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2,600  gallons  of  air  in  twenty -four  hours,  or  breathing  out  16  cubic  feet 
an  hour  of  air  containing  5  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid.  For  the  air  to 
remain  fairly  fresh  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  should  not  rise  above 
0.06  per  cent;  that  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  should  not 
increase  more  than  0.02  per  cent,  supposing  the  air  to  contain  originally 
0,04  per  cent.    How  much  fresh  air  will  be  needed  per  hour  T    This  may 

be  calculated  as  follows:  -—--x  16=4,000  cubic  feet. 

Air  can  not  be  renewed  more  than  three  or  four  times  per  hour  with- 
outproducing  a  perceptible  current  or,  as  we  should  say,  causing  a  draft. 
It  therefore  follows  that  each  iudividual  should  be  allotted  at  least 

iz^  =  1000  cubic  feet  of  air  space.    This  renewal  of  air  in  closed  places 
4 

constitutes  a  branch  of  study  termed  ventilation,    I  have  not  time  to 

discuss  fully  this  important  subject.    A  whole  course  of  lectures  might 

be  delivered  upon  it.    All  that  I  can  do  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  is 

to  indicate  the  principles  wh  ich  underly  it.    The  replacement  of  vitiated 

«r  by  fresh  air  without  creating  draft  is  the  basis  of  good  ventilation. 

This  necessitates  a  flow  of  air.  This  flow  of  air  may  be  produced  by 
mechanical  means — a  fan  or  pump  driving  in  air,  exhausting  the  bad, 
or  doing  both  simultaneously — or,  more  frequently  in  dwelling  houses, 
by  the  natural  currents  produced  by  hot  air. 

When  air  becomes  warm  it  expands.  A  certain  bulk  of  this  air  com- 
pared with  an  equal  bulk  of  the  original  air  will  be  lighter.  The  warm 
air  therefore  ascends,  colder  air  replaces  it,  and  a  flow  of  air  is  thereby 
produced.  To  show  that  warm  air  ascends,  a  large  glass  globe  open  at 
the  top  and  bottom  is  supported  upon  blocks  (fig.  11).  On  introducing  a 
Bunsen  burner  at  the  lower  opening  a  strong  upward  current  of  air  is 
produced,  which  causes  a  spiral  of  paper  pivoted  to  the  horizontal  rod 
to  revolve  rapidly.  Strips  of  tissue  paper  gummed  around  the  edge  of 
the  top  opening  form  vertical  streamers,  also  indicating  the  presence 
of  an  air  current.  Toy  fire  balloons  of  tissue  paper  illustrate  this  prop- 
erty of  heated  air  exceedingly  well. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  warm  air,  wbicli  includes  the  expired 
air,  finds  its  way  toward  the  top  of  a  room.  It  is  for  this  reason  also 
that  an  open  fireplace  with  a  good  chimney  produces  a  current  of  air, 
which  rushes  up  the  chimney  to  the  extent  of  150  to  300  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  These  two  effects  may  be  combined  to  draw  off  the  vitiated 
air  by  introducing  an  opening  into  the  chimney  near  the  ceiling.  But 
although  by  this  means  bad  air  is  withdrawn  and  fresh  air  enters,  the 
method  of  ventilation  can  not  be  considered  wholly  satisfactory.  In 
my  dining  room  with  a  good  fire  burning,  I  have  found  that  the  air 
passes  up  the  chimney  at  the  rate  of  240  cubic  feet  a  minute  ^vith  the 
door  open,  and  200  cubic  feet  a  minute  with  the  door  closed.  In 
the  first  case  the  fresh  air  comes  mainly  through  the  open  door;  in  the 
second,  it  finds  its  way  through  the  chinks  round  the  door  or  between 
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the  window  sashes.  It  naturally  follows  that  where  cold  air  is  enter- 
ing through  small  inlets  to  supply  200  cubic  feet  a  minute,  drafts  are 
frequently  experienced  bjr  persons  in  the  room,  unless  mechanical  con- 
trivances are  arranged  for  directing  the  cold  air  to  the  top  of  the  room. 

it  follows  that  ventilation  produced  by  the  currents  set  up  by  warm 
air  is  closely  connected  with  the  methods  of  warming  a  room.  Eegarded 
from  this  point  of  view,  the  open  fireplace  is  the  reverse  of  economical. 
The  whole  of  the  heating  is  here  produced  by  radiation;  that  is,  by  heat 
passing  from  the  fireplace  to  the  walls,  ceiling,  and  floor,  which  in  turn 
transfer  their  warmth  to  the  air  in  contact  with  them,  and  this  repre- 
sents a  small  fraction  of  the  heat  passing  up  the  chimney. 

A  more  economical  method  is  to  warm  the  air  of  rooms  by  means  of 
steam  or  hot- water  pipes;  but  in  this  case  there  is  no  natural  ventila- 
tion, no  fresh  air  is  introduced  as  with  the  open  fireplace,  and  special 
means  must  be  provided  to  supply  the  defect. 

Another  method  is  to  supply  a  house  with  fresh  air,  which  has  been 
slightly  warmed  by  passing  it  around  a  stove  fixed  in  the  basement  or 
out  of  doors.  In  this  case,  if  a  suitable  exit  is  provided  to  permit  the 
vitiated  air  to  escape,  a  constant  current  of  fresh  air  is  set  up,  which 
may  effect  the  whole  heating  and  ventilation  of  an  ordinary  dwelling 
house  at  a  comparatively  small  cost  for  fuel.  In  large  buildings,  such 
as  warehouses  and  factories,  the  same  result  is  effected  by  pumping  in 
at  the  basement  fresh  air,  warmed  by  passing  through  a  stove  and  mixed 
in  any  desired  proportion  with  cold  air  and  drawing  off  the  vitiated 
air  by  means  of  an  exhaust  fan  placed  at  the  top  of  the  building. 
These  principles  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  following  experiments: 

The  illustration  (fig.  12)  represents  a  shallow,  air-tight  box  with  a 
glass  front.  Three  small  circular  holes  are  bored  along  one  side  equi- 
distant and  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  opposite  side.  In  A  this  hole  is 
fitted  with  a  glass  j  piece,  the  top  vertical  end  of  which  passes  through 
a  cork  of  a  lamp  chimney.  Through  the  same  cork  a  gas  burner  is 
fitted.  The  box  is  filled  with  a  dense  fog  by  blowing  in  ammonium 
chloride  fumes  and  is  brightly  illuminated  by  a  lantern.  When  the  gas 
jet  in  the  chimney  is  burning,  one  of  the  circular  holes  is  opened  to 
the  air,  and  the  lower  vertical  end  of  the  T  piece  closed,  we  have  on 
a  small  scale  the  conditions  of  ventilation  in  a  room  with  an  open  fire- 
place. The  air  enters  through  one  or  all  of  tlie  circular  holes,  appearing 
in  the  fog  like  black  smoke,  and  the  white  fumes  are  observed  to  issue 
from  the  top  of  the  lamj)  chimney.  The  other  experiment  figured  at 
i^  is  to  illustrate  heating  and  ventilation  by  warm  air.  Air  enters  the 
box  through  the  bent  pipe,  which  is  heated  by  a  burner.  Tlie  warm  air, 
whicli  appears  at  the  top  of  the  foggy  chamber  as  a  dark  cloud,  grad- 
ually displaces  the  fog,  which  is  driven  out  at  the  lower  left-hand  aper- 
ture and  the  chamber  is  thus  filled  with  warm  fresh  air. 

The  importance  of  placing  within  the  reach  of  every  person  a  method 
of  determining  quickly  and  accurately  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  air  has  induced  me  to  devise  a  process,  a  description  of  which  will 
be  found  in  the  appendix. 
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teety  which  we  took  as  the  smoke-infected  area,  the  amount  of  carbonic 
add  would  be  about  1  per  cent  higher  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  would 
have  to  be  renewed  fifty  times  in  twelve  hours  to  keep  down  the  aver- 
age amount  of  carbonic  acid  to  0.04  per  cent. 

Let  us  attack  the  problem  in  another  way.  In  Professor  Boberts- 
Austen's  report  on  the  London  smoke-abatement  exhibition  a  large 
number  of  analyses  are  given,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
weight  of  smoke  frt>m  coal  burnt  in  house  fires.  These  analyses  refer 
to  different  kinds  of  smoke-preventing  domestic  fire  grates  burning 
different  kinds  of  coal.  According  to  these  results  about  5  per  cent  of 
the  coal  burnt  gets  into  the  air.  Mr.  Bussell,  of  the  Yorkshire  Ool- 
lege,  and  myself  experimented  in  the  same  direction  and  arrived  inde- 
pendently at  the  same  conclusion,  without  having  referred  to  the 
results  of  Boberts- Austen's  analyses. 

If  we  take  100,000  tons  as  the  house  consumption  of  coal  in  the  year 
for  LeedSy  this  is  equivalent  to  about  11  tons  in  twenty-four  hours 
tihioughout  the  year.  If  we  allow  an  equal  amount  for  factory  chimneys, 
fhift brings  it  to  22  tons  in  twenty-four  hours.  Or  if  we  follow  Scheurer- 
Eestoer  and  take  one-half  to  three- fourths  per  cent  as  the  amount  of 
coal  given  off  as  smoke  from  boiler  furnaces,  then  if  Leeds  consumes 
1,500,000  tons  of  coal  a  year,  or  4,000  tons  a  day,  one-half  per  cent  upon 
this  is  equivalent  to  20  tons  a  day.  So  you  see  that  whichever  way 
we  work  our  calculation  we  can  not  get  below  20  tons  of  smoke  a  day, 
and  I  consider  that  this  figure  represents  a  minimum  quantity  rather 
than  the  true  average. 

And  now  as  to  the  amount  that  falls.  The  winter  before  last  snow 
fell  on  January  7,  A  sample  covering  1  square  yard  was  carefully 
removed  from  a  gravestone  in  the  parish  cburcbyard  a  short  time  after 
the  fall  ceased.  The  snow  was  melted  and  analyzed.  Fresh  samples 
were  taken  and  analyzed  on  the  following  three  days.  They  contained 
a  variety  of  things  in  solution — ammonium  sulphate,  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  free  sulphuric  acid,  all  mainly  derived  from  coal.  We  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  about  these  at  present,  although  we  can  not  mask  the 
injury  which  this  corrosive  acid  produces  upon  vegetation  and  the  stone 
and  brick  work  of  our  buildings. 

It  is  the  solid  matter  which  now  concerns  us. 

Here  are  some  of  the  samples  (tig.  16):  A  was  collected  on  the  first 
day,  B  on  the  second,  C  on  the  third,  and  I)  on  the  fourth.  The  accu- 
mulation of  soot  is  evident  from  the  depth  of  color. 

The  weight  of  solid  matter  carried  down,  as  determined  from  the  first 
sample,  was  equivalent  to  10  hundredweight  on  tlie  square  mile.  The 
additional  weight  of  soot  which  accumulated  each  day  was  equivalent 
to  4  hundredweight  on  the  square  mile ;  or,  if  we  take  a  smaller  quantity 
as  an  average  over  the  4  square  miles  of  the  city,  we  arrive  at  the  daily 
smoke  fall  of  about  (me-half  ton. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  proportion  of  the  soot  in  the  air,  during 
the  snowfall,  the  IG  hundredweight  represents,  but  it  all  points  in  one 
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direction,  that  tlie  waste  of  fuel  in  the  form  of  unbarnt  coal  passing 
into  the  air  is  prodigioas.  Estimated  for  the  whole  country,  it  would 
mean  not  an  insignificant  item  of  loss  to  the  nation. 

Before  we  can  understand  the  effects  of  smoke  we  must  learn  its 
composition.  I  have  analyzed  two  samples,  one  of  which  was  deposited 
on  the  orchid  houses  at  Chelsea  during  fog,  and  the  other  was  obtained 
from  my  chimney  sweep.  They  contained  respectively  14  and  15  per 
cent  of  a  nasty,  sticky  oil.  Were  the  soot  pure  carbon  it  would  be 
comparatively  harmless.  It  would  possess  no  smell,  it  would  not  adhere 
to  anything,  and  the  first  fall  of  rain  would  wash  it  away.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  is  not  the  case.  Wherever  the  soot  alights  a  great  part  of 
it  sticks,  and  no  amount  of  rain  water  will  remove  it.  That  is  why  our 
buildings  become  permanently  black  and  foliage  is  discolored. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  to  you  the  eflfects  of  this  sticky  material 
in  the  soot,  I  analyzed  the  deposit  on  three  glass  plates,  1  foot  square, 
which  have  been  stationed  in  different  spots — one  at  Pool  (about  9 
miles  from  the  center  of  Leeds),  one  on  the  roof  of  the  Yorkshire 
College  (about  1  mile  from  Leeds),  and  one  on  the  roof  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Hall  (in  the  town)^all  being  removed  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  chimneys.  This  is  the  appearance  (tig,  17)  which 
two  plates  present  after  a  years'  exposure,  one  in  the  country  and  the 
other  in  town.  A  remained  clean  and  transparent,  whereas  B  was 
quite  opaque. 

A  series  of  experiments  of  this  nature  extending  over  many  months, 
in  which  the  deposit  after  washing  was  weighed,  showed  that  the 
deposit  on  the  Philosophical  Hall  plate  was  twenty-four  times  and  on 
the  Yorkshire  College  plate  ten  times  that  on  the  Pool  plate,  the  latter 
being  insignificant  in  quantity. 

The  effect  of  breathing  such  a  filthy  atmosphere  can  only  be  indi- 
rectly gauged.  That  it  plays  no  insignificant  part,  by  clogging  the  air 
passages,  in  bringing  about  the  high  mortality  from  respiratory  diseases, 
so  conspicuous  in  all  industrial  towns,  can  not  for  a  moment  be  doubted. 
Its  fatal  effects  upon  vegetation  are  obvious.  The  green  leaf  of  the 
plant  is  its  perspiring  organ,  and  the  leaf  is  provided  with  little  pores — 
the  stomata.  When  these  get  clogged  with  soot  the  plant  dies,  just  as 
a  human  being  would  if  the  pores  of  his  skin  were  closed  by  a  layer  of 
varnish.  But  the  soot  in  the  air  does  more  than  this.  The  plant 
derives  the  princi])al  material  for  its  growth  from  the  carbonic  acid  in 
the  air.  By  the  aid  of  the  green  coloring  matter,  the  chlorophyll,  which 
is  found  in  the  leaf  or  stem,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  is  decomposed, 
the  oxygen  being  restored  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  carbon  retained 
by  the  plant.  This  process  only  occurs  vigorously  in  sunliglit.  What, 
then,  must  be  the  effect  of  the  black  deposit  upon  the  leaf  in  shutting 
out  that  light,  and  what  must  be  the  effect  of  the  smoke-laden  air  in 
preventing  the  passage  of  the  sun's  rays? 

Here  are  photographs  of  two  leaves  gathered  near  the  town  (fig. 
18).    From  half  of  each  the  deposit  of  soot  has  been  wiped  off'  and  the 
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green  color  then  bleached,  without  disturbing  the  sooty  deposit  on  the 
other  half. 

The  dimiuished  amount  of  sunlight  received  in  the  town  of  Leeds 
may  be  gathered  from  the  simultaneous  records  taken  at  the  Philo- 
sophical Hall  and  at  Adel  (4  miles  from  the  city).  In  the  year  1802,  there 
was  43  per  cent,  and  in  1893,  30  per  cent  more  sunshine  at  Adel  than 
io  Leeds.  This  is  the  record  of  hours  of  sunshine,  but  not  of  its  inten- 
sity. The  latter,  had  it  been  recorded,  would  probably  have  shown  a 
still  greater  difference.^  I  said  that  the  snow  in  the  parish  churchyard 
contained  acid — sulphuric  acid.  This  acid  is,  like  soot,  derived  from 
ooal,  for  it  is  never  fonnd  in  the  country.  The  sulphur  in  the  coal, 
which  is  present  to  the  extent  of  from  1  to  3  \>ev  cent,  burns,  and  a  por- 
tion passes  up  the  chimney  as  sulphurous  acid,  and  then  into  the  open 
air.  It  is  this  sulphnrous  acid  which  imparts  to  town  fog  its  choky 
and  irritating  effects.  In  the  open  air  it  is  rapidly  converted  into  the 
nmch  more  corrosive  substance — sulphuric  acid,  which  nearly  always 
aeeompanies  soot,  and  it  is  found  with  soot  on  leaves,  and  probably 
PNDOtes  their  early  withering  near  towns.  Moreover,  it  corrodes  the 
nottar  and  stone  work  of  our  buildings. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Manchester  air  analysis  com- 
inittee,  gives  the  analyses  of  deposits  upon  leaves  gathered  in  and  near 
the  city.  The  places  are  arranged  in  the  order  as  we  pass  from  the 
ontakirts  to  the  center  of  the  town : 

Deposits  on  holly  or  auciiba  haves  collected  December  14-16,  1S91. 
[MilligraiiiH  per  square  meter  of  leaf  surface.] 

Locality. 

Aloxaiulra  Park 

I    Owens  Collt'«;»' 

Flulnie 

Flarpurhey 

Intirinary 

Albert  SqUHre 

It  has  been  said  that  however  nuicli  you  may  do  away  with  smoke, 
you  will  never  remove  this  acid;  it  will  still  pass  into  the  air.  Quite 
true;  but  to  anyone  who  advances  that  as  an  excuse  for  the  smoke 
maker,!  would  say  this:  Soot  is  an  oily  substance  not  wetted  by  water. 
The  acid,  therefore,  attached  to  it  is  not  washed  away  by  rain  so  rapidly 
as  it  certainly  would  be,  if  it  were  not  in  contact  with  this  film  of  oily 
matter.  Although  suli)hurous  and  sulphuric  acids  are  injurious  to 
plants,  1  do  not  believe  the  quantity  given  off  from  our  chimneys  would 
prove  nearly  so  hurtful  as  it  is  now  in  company  with  soot. 

There  are  real  or  imaginary  difficulties  in  the  way  of  stopping  smoke 
from  house  tires,  yet  I  firmly  believe  that  before  another  generation  has 

> Since  this  lecture  was  delivered  experiments  on  the  intensity  of  the  light  have 
been  made  and  will  be  found  in  Appendix  II. 
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passed  away  people  will  look  back  upon  the  liideous  heap  of  black  stones 
stowed  away  in  an  ornamental  box  in  every  dwelling  room  as  we  now 
contemplate  the  tinder  box  or  the  tallow  candle.  But  if  domestic  chim- 
neys are  responsible  for  half,  or  even  more  than  half  the  smoke,  it  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  suffer  fi*om  the  other  half  if  it  can  be  removed. 
Let  me  now  direct  yoar  attention  to  the  legal  aspect  of  the  question. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  lies  beyond  the  province  of  the  scientific  man, 
but  my  conscience  would  not  be  satisfied  if  I  did  not  link  to  a  subject, 
which  I  regard  as  of  serious  importance,  the  knowledge  of  how  the 
evil  may  be  compassed.  Legislation  in  regard  to  smoke  abatement  is 
to  my  mind  as  simple  as  it  is  just. 
The  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  part  1,  subsection  7,  states : 

^^For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  any  fireplace  or  furnace  which  does 
not,  as  far  as  practicable,  consume  the  smoke  arising  from  the  com- 
bustible used  therein,  and  which  is  used  for  working  engines  by  steam, 
or  in  any  mill,  factory,  dyehouse,  brewery,  bakehouse,  or  gas  work,  or 
in  any  manufacturiug  or  trade  process  whatever,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  naisance,  and  liable  to  be  dealt  with  summarily  in  the  manner 
provided  by  this  act." 

This  is  in  regard  to  furnaces.  In  respect  of  chimneys,  the  second  part 
of  subsection  7  of  section  91  says: 

<'  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  any  chimney,  not  being  the  chimney  of 
a  private  dwelling  house,  which  emits  black  smoke  in  such  quantities 
as  to  be  a  nuisance,  shall  be  deemed  a  nuisance,  and  liable,"  etc. 

Put  briefly,  the  law  is  this:  Every  factory-chimney  owner  who  is 
not  using  the  best  practicable  means  for  preventing  smoke,  whether  the 
quantity  is  large  or  small,  is  acting  contrary  to  the  law. 

Before  the  alkali  act  existed,  wherever  alkali  makers  erected  their 
plant  they  were  like  plague  spots;  vegetation  died  for  miles  around, 
making  the  neighborhood  of  the  works  a  bare  wilderness  like  the  dis- 
trict of  St.  Helens  is  to  this  day.  The  alkali  act  did  not  stop  these 
works.  It  simply  prescribed  that  the  best  practicable  means  should 
be  adopted  to  prevent  the  escape  of  acid,  and  inspectors  were  appointed 
to  see  how  far  this  could  be  carried  out.  What  happened!  Before 
long  a  most  efficient  method  was  found  to  condense  the  acid  fumes. 
The  acid  turned  out  to  be  a  profitable  commercial  article,  and  now 
the  amount  of  acid  escaping  into  the  air  is  invariably  under  the 
minimum  quantity — a  very  minute  amount — prescribed  by  the  present 
act  of  Parliament. 

Government  has  acted  with  equal  wisdom  in  regard  to  factory  chim- 
neys. No  particular  form  of  furnace  is  prescribed,  but  only  the  best 
practicable  means  for  preventing  smoke. 

If,  then,  a  manufacturer  is  sending  out  not  black  smoke,  but  one  par- 
ticle of  soot — 

''  Be  it  BO  mnch 
As  mnkes  it  light  or  heavy  in  the  subst-ance 
As  the  dlYision  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple;  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair/' 
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which  might  by  other  aud  better  means  be  prevented,  he  violates  the 
law. 

The  second  part  of  the  act  relating  to  chimneys  should  be  unneces- 
sary if  the  first  were  properly  carried  out.  That  it  is  necessary,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  convictions  are  almost  impossible,  because  the  smoke 
maker  may  always  urge  in  his  defense  that  his  furnace  is  the  best  he 
can  procure  for  the  purpose,  which  statement  the  magistrate  is  usually 
willing  to  accept. 

Could  it  be  shown  that  the  complete  consumption  of  smoke  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  smoke  maker,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  alkali 
maker,  factory  chimneys  would  soon  cease  to  smoke.  Before  I  go  fur- 
ther, I  wish  to  establish  a  claim  to  understand  the  smoke  maker  and 
to  nympathize  to  some  extent  with  him.  I  was  for  a  few  years  assistant 
maiiager  in  a  large  chemical  works.  If  there  is  an  industry  where 
txcase  may  be  found  for  smoke  it  is  in  a  chemical  works.  Of  the  five 
Mlers  on  the  works  some  were  used  for  machinery,  others  for  distilling 
imposes.  Sometimes  during  the  day  the  boilers  were  working  at  low 
pnmire,  at  other  times  they  had  to  deliver  the  maximum  amount  of 
ilesm.  Then  there  were  a  large  number  of  small  furnaces  for  special 
products,  and  here,  again,  the  firing  was  irregular  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case.  In  additicm  to  this,  noxious  vapor  had  to  be  treated  before 
tlie  gases  escaped  into  the  chimney.  One  could  scarcely  expect  that 
wiih  all  this  intermittent  firing,  the  chimney  should  make  no  smoke. 
Much  more  might  be  urged  on  the  part  of  smelting  works,  which 
have  even  greater  difficulties  to  encounter  in  the  way  of  fume  and  the 
nonobstruction  of  draft.  Yet  no  works  are  exempt  from  the  act,  and 
the  best  practicable  means  should  be  enforced  everywhere. 

Now,  although  I  think  I  am  able  to  take  a  fair  view  of  the  manufac- 
turer's case,  my  sympathies,  I  confess,  are  with  the  workiugman.  No 
doubt  some  of  these  men,  the  firemen,  are  directly  responsible  for 
much  unnecessary  smoke.  This  has  often  been  advanced  as  an  excuse 
for  the  manufacturer.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  legitimate  one.  A  manu- 
facturer ought  to  know  and  appreciate  better  than  his  workmen  the 
evils  of  smoke,  and  should  exercise  the  authority  he  possesses  to 
enforce  his  more  enlightened  ideas.  It  is  certainly  the  workman  who 
bears  the  brunt  of  the  polluted  atmosphere.  I  lived  for  a  time  near 
the  works  I  have  described,  right  in  the  heart  of  a  manufacturing  dis- 
trict. Of  the  character  of  the  district  you  may  form  some  idea  from 
the  fikJt  that  within  almost  a  stone's  throw  of  my  door  were  three  tar 
works,  two  other  chemical  works,  an  iron  foundry,  a  fire-brick  works,  a 
colliery,  and  an  alkali  works.  Opposite  my  lodging  was  a  row  of  cot- 
tages similar  to  the  row  in  which  I  lived  and  behind  it,  like  a  great 
scaffold,  rose  the  winding  gear  of  the  colliery.  At  the  back  of  the 
house  was  the  yard  of  a  tar  works  with  its  desolate,  black  beds  of  pitch, 
and  beyond  a  mountain  of  alkali  waste,  sending  forth  day  and  night  its 
fetid  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    This  smell,  combined  with  the 
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vapors  of  pitch,  which  was  run  out  in  the  early  morning,  was  sometimes 
wafted  into  my  bedroom  and  would  awaken  me  with  an  indescribable 
feeling  of  nausea.  Fill  up  the  scene  with  a  forest  of  smoky  chimneys, 
begrimed  walls,  screeching  steam  whistles,  and  the  steady  rumble  of 
strings  of  coal  carts,  and  you  have  a  picture  which  represents  the  not 
unusual  surroundings  of  the  workingman  in  a  manufacturing  district. 
There  he  lives,  buried  in  one  great,  blank  mass  of  ugliness,  neither 
vestige  of  green  around  his  dwelling  nor  even  an  untainted  sky  above 
his  head. 

T  do  not  think  that  in  passing  through  such  a  spot  it  is  possible  to 
imagine  the  life  that  belongs  to  these  surroundings.  It  certainly  made 
an  impression  upon  me,  which  I  never  previously  realized  and  which  I 
shall  not  readily  forget.  Perhaps  not  the  least  melancholy  side  to  this 
picture  is  the  reference,  which  Mr.  Acland  made  to  it  in  a  recent  speech  : 
"All  those  who  are  making  a  careful  study  of  the  condition  of  our  towns 
were  perfectly  aware  of  this  fact,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  work  in  the 
towns,  which  necessitated  strong  and  healthy  men,  especially  in  L<m- 
don,  was  done  by  those  who  had  been  brought  up  in  country  homes,  and 
not  in  those  of  the  towns."  However,  I  have  no  wish  to  appeal  to  any 
sentimental  feeling.  Political  economy  has  nothing  in  common  with  it, 
we  are  told,  and  '*  business  is  business,"  which  I  suppose  means  the  same 
thing.  I  have  pointed  out  that  some  few  works  have  to  tire  their  fur- 
naces intermittently  and  some  smoke  or  fume  may  be  unavoidable. 
This  does  not  apply  to  the  large  majority  of  steam  users,  who  require  a 
fairly  steady  steam  pressure  throughout  the  day.  Let  us  see  what  is 
the  opinion  of  persons  who  have  carefully  studied  the  (luestion. 

The  Sheffield  Smoke  Abatement  Association  subconnnittee,  after  a 
careful  experimental  inquiry,  state  that  "it  is  certain  that  smoke  may 
be  almost  entirely  and  completely  prevented  from  steam  boiler  chim- 
neys." Deputations  from  the  corporation  of  l^oltou,  ivochdale,  Black- 
burn, Bury,  Oldham,  Middleton,  and  many  local  boards,  made  a  round 
of  visits  to  smokeless  works,  and  the  corporation  of  Rochdale  passed  a 
resolution  that  there  was  to  be  found  in  the  market  apparatus,  by  which 
coal  could  be  burnt  for  trade  purposes  economically  and  sniokelessly. 
A  special  subcommittee  of  the  Blackburn  corporation  passed  a  resolu- 
tion, stating  that  "they  are  convinced  that  the  smoke  nuisance  in 
Blackburn  can  be  for  all  practical  purposes  done  away  with  by  the 
application  of  these  coking  machines,  and  that  it  is  of  advantage  to 
the  steam  users  to  use  them;  and  they  are  further  of  oi^inion  that  no 
hardship  will  be  inflicted  upon  steam  users  if  the  law  respecting  nui- 
sance from  smoke  is  strictly  enforced."  The  larger  boroughs  immed 
are  now  all  lu'osecuting. 

From  the  following  list  of  works  using  smokeless  appliances,  compiled 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Fletcher  in  1888,  it  is  interestiiig  to  note  the  great  variety 
of  industries  represented.  To  this  list  must  be  added,  further,  28  tirms 
representing  174  boilers  since  adapted  with  smokeless  apidiances. 
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not  a  muuicipal,  smoke  inspector,  a  scientific  man  of  wide  practical 
experience,  like  our  alkali  inspectors — ^tbe  olffices  in  fact  might  be  com- 
bined. In  the  matter  of  smoke  abatement,  the  local  authority  and 
inspector  are  useless.  I  am  not  speaking  specially  of  Leeds,  for  in 
nearly  every  town  where  a  strong  desire  has  been  shown  to  abate 
smoke,  the  local  authority,  which  had  the  power,  has  usually  done 
nothing.  The  ratepayers'  representatives  are  either  smoke  makers  or 
have  sraokemaking  fiends,  and  the  municipal  smoke  inspector  is,  as 
a  rule,  not  equal  to  the  task. 

The  relation  of  a  municipal  to  a  government  smoke  inspector  might 
be  compared  to  that  of  a  sympathetic  friend  and  the  family  doctor. 
You  have  a  bad  headache  and  feel  ill  and  your  good-hearted  friend 
calls  in.  Alter  making  inquiries,  he  suggests  various  remedies  as 
certain  cures  for  your  ailment.  You  say  you  have  tried  everything 
under  the  sun,  but  you  are  no  better.  Then  comes  the  family  doe- 
tor.  "Hello!"  says  he;  "I  see  what  is  wrong;  we'll  soon  put  you  all 
right." 

I  will  read  you  the  deliberate  utterance  on  this  subject  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's ex-chid^  alkali  inspector,  Mr.  A.  E.  Fletcher,  which  ought  to 
carry  weight: 

"There  are  difficulties  in  making  any  change.  Masters  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  alter  their  furnaces,  nor  will  the  men  alter  their  method 
of  stoking  the  fires  unless  they  are  compelled.  The  numberless  alter- 
ations msule  in  the  construction  and  conduct  of  chemical  works  during 
the  last  twenty  years  would  never  have  been  carried  out  but  for  the 
pressure  brought  on  the  manufacturers  by  means  of  the  alkali  act. 
So  it  will  be  with  the  smoke  nuisance.  Men  are  too  idle  or  too  much 
occupied  to  move  in  such  a  matter  until  pressure  from  outside  is  applied. 
The  moral  pressure  must  come  from  the  public,  and  it  should  be  made 
some  one's  business  to  see  that  the  law  regarding  it  is  put  in  force." 

This  question  is  a  workingman's  question.  He  is  or  should  be  most 
interested  in  it.  His  health,  his  home,  and  his  surroundings  are  infected 
by  the  smoke  plague  far  more  than  those  of  his  wealthier  neighbors, 

I  believe  that  if  the  employer  were  obliged  to  put  in  an  efficient 
smoke-preventing  appliance,  of  which  there  are  several  in  the  market, 
he  would  reap  advantages  in  two  ways.  He  would  i)robably  econo- 
mize in  fuel  and  the  health  of  his  workmen  would  be  improved.  But, 
as  the  alkali  inspector  says,  the  manufacturer  will  not  change  his 
method  until  he  is  obliged,  and  the  moral  pressure  must  come  from  the 
public. 

May  it  before  long  be  said  of  Leeds  not  only  of  the  morning,  but  of 
all  and  every  day, 


It 


This  city  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning;  Bilcnt,  hare 
Ships,  towers,  (lonies,  theaters,  and  teni])le8  lie 
Open  unto  the  iiehls  and  to  the  sky 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air.'' 
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passed  away  people  will  look  back  npou  the  hideous  heap  of  black  stones 
stowed  away  in  an  ornamental  box  in  every  dwelling  room  as  we  now 
contemplate  the  tinder  box  or  the  tallow  candle.  But  if  domestic  chim- 
neys are  responsible  for  half,  or  even  more  than  half  the  smoke,  it  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  suffer  from  the  other  half  if  it  can  be  removed. 
Let  me  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  legal  aspect  of  the  question. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  lies  beyond  the  province  of  the  scientific  maii| 
but  my  conscience  would  not  be  satisfied  if  I  did  not  link  to  a  subject, 
which  I  regard  as  of  serious  importance,  the  knowledge  of  how  the 
evil  may  be  compassed.  Legislation  in  regard  to  smoke  abatement  is 
to  my  mind  as  simple  as  it  is  just. 
The  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  part  1,  subsection  7,  states: 

^^For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  any  fireplace  or  furnace  which  does 
not,  as  far  as  practicable,  consume  the  smoke  arising  from  the  com- 
bustible used  therein,  and  which  is  used  for  working  engines  by  steam, 
or  in  any  mill,  factory,  dyehouse,  brewery,  bakehouse,  or  gas  woA^  or 
in  any  manufacturiog  or  trade  process  whatever,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  nuisance,  and  liable  to  be  dealt  with  summarily  in  the  manner 
provided  by  this  act." 

This  is  in  regard  to  furnaces.  In  respect  of  chimneys,  the  second  part 
of  subsection  7  of  section  91  says: 

^'  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  any  chimney,  not  being  the  chimney  of 
a  private  dwelling  house,  which  emits  black  smoke  in  such  quantities 
as  to  be  a  nuisance,  shall  be  deemed  a  nuisance,  and  liable,"  etc. 

Put  briefly,  the  law  is  this:  Every  factory-chimney  owner  who  is 
not  using  the  best  practicable  means  for  preventing  smoke,  whether  the 
quantity  is  large  or  small,  is  acting  contrary  to  the  law. 

Before  the  alkali  act  existed,  wherever  alkali  makers  erected  their 
plant  they  were  like  plague  spots;  vegetation  died  for  miles  around, 
making  the  neighborhood  of  the  works  a  bare  wilderness  like  the  dis- 
trict of  St.  Helens  is  to  this  day.  The  alkali  act  did  not  stop  these 
works.  It  simply  prescribed  that  the  best  practicable  means  should 
be  adopted  to  prevent  the  escape  of  acid,  and  inspectors  were  appointed 
to  see  how  far  this  could  be  carried  out.  What  happened  t  Before 
long  a  most  efficient  method  was  found  to  condense  the  acid  fumes. 
The  acid  turned  out  to  be  a  profitable  commercial  article,  and  now 
the  amount  of  acid  escaping  into  the  air  is  invariably  under  the 
minimum  quantity — a  very  minute  amount — prescribed  by  the  present 
act  of  Parliament. 

Government  has  acted  with  equal  wisdom  in  regard  to  factory  chim- 
neys. No  partic.ular  form  of  furnace  is  prescribed,  but  only  the  best 
practicable  means  for  preventing  smoke. 

If,  then,  a  manufacturer  is  sending  out  not  black  smoke,  but  one  par- 
ticle of  soot — 

''  Be  it  BO  much 
As  makes  it  light  or  heavy  in  the  suhstance 
As  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scrapie;  nay,  if  the  scale  do  torn 
Bat  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair/' 
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which  might  by  other  and  better  means  be  prevented,  he  violates  the 
law. 

The  second  part  of  the  act  relating  to  chimneys  should  be  unneces- 
sary if  the  first  were  properly  carried  out.  That  it  is  necessary,  arises 
firom  the  fact  that  convictions  are  almost  impossible,  because  the  smoke 
maker  may  always  urge  in  his  defense  that  his  furnace  is  the  best  he 
can  procure  for  the  purpose,  which  statement  the  magistrate  is  usually 
willing  to  accept. 

Could  it  be  shown  that  the  complete  consumption  of  smoke  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  smoke  maker,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  alkali 
maker,  factory  chimneys  would  soon  cease  to  smoke.  Before  I  go  fur- 
ther, I  wish  to  establish  a  claim  to  understand  the  smoke  maker  and 
to  Bympathize  to  some  extent  with  him.  I  was  for  a  few  years  assistant 
manager  in  a  large  chemical  works.  If  there  is  an  industry  where 
excuse  may  be  found  for  smoke  it  is  in  a  chemical  works.  Of  the  five 
bailers  on  the  works  some  were  used  for  machinery,  others  for  distilling 
purposes.  Sometimes  during  the  day  the  boilers  were  working  at  low 
^essore,  at  other  times  they  had  to  deliver  the  maximum  amount  of 
steam.  Then  there  were  a  large  number  of  small  furnaces  for  special 
products,  and  here,  again,  the  firing  was  irregular  irom  the  necessity  of 
the  case.  In  addition  to  this,  noxious  vapor  had  to  be  treated  before 
the  gases  escaped  into  the  chimney.  One  could  scarcely  expect  that 
with  all  this  intermittent  firing,  the  chimney  should  make  no  smoke. 
Much  more  might  be  urged  on  the  part  of  smelting  works,  which 
have  even  greater  difficulties  to  encounter  in  the  way  of  fume  and  the 
uonobstruction  of  draft.  Yet  no  works  are  exempt  from  the  act ,  and 
the  best  practicable  means  should  be  enforced  everywhere. 

Now,  although  I  think  I  am  able  to  take  a  fair  view  of  the  manufac- 
turer's case,  my  sympathies,  I  confess,  are  with  the  workingman.  No 
doubt  some  of  these  men,  the  firemen,  are  directly  responsible  for 
much  unnecessary  smoke.  This  has  often  been  advanced  as  an  excuse 
for  the  manufacturer.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  legitimate  one.  A  manu- 
facturer ought  to  know  and  appreciate  better  than  his  workmen  the 
evils  of  smoke,  and  should  exercise  the  authority  he  possesses  to 
enforce  his  more  enlightened  ideas.  It  is  certainly  the  workman  who 
bears  the  brunt  of  the  polluted  atmosphere.  I  lived  for  a  time  near 
the  works  I  have  described,  right  in  the  heart  of  a  manufacturing  dis- 
trict. Of  the  character  of  the  district  you  may  form  some  idea  from 
the  fact  that  within  almost  a  stone's  throw  of  my  door  were  three  tar 
works,  two  other  chemical  works,  an  iron  foundry,  a  fire-brick  works,  a 
colliery,  and  an  alkali  works.  Opposite  my  lodging  was  a  row  of  cot- 
tages similar  to  the  row  in  which  I  lived  and  behind  it,  like  a  great 
scaffold,  rose  the  winding  gear  of  the  colliery.  At  the  back  of  the 
house  was  the  yard  of  a  tar  works  with  its  desolate,  black  beds  of  pitch, 
and  beyond  a  mountain  of  alkali  waste,  sending  forth  day  and  night  its 
fetid  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    This  smell,  combined  with  the 
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Lkctukk  3.— Town  Fog. 

Before  discuBsiiig  the  uature  and  eflects  of  town  fog, 
aa  in  tlie  first  lecture  in  the  case  of  cavboiiic  iicid,  by 
origin. 

Town  fog  is  mist  inatle  while  by  Nature  and  painted 
yellow  to  black  by  her  cliildteu ;'  boru  of  the  air  of  pn 
uid  traQsparent  water,  it  is  eon  tain  iiiated  by  man  with  e\ 
abominatiou.    That  is  town  fog.     Qow  does  this  uijs>: 
water  vaiior  or  steam  always  prei^eiit  in  the  air  in  varying  ijUBi        es. 
wliich  by  a  fall  of  temperature  auddeiily  appears  either  as  mist  oi 
snow,  hail,  or  dew,  according  to  the  e.'Ctent  and  rapidity  of  cooling     i 
the  amoaiit  of  water  vapor  present  in  the  air  at  the  time.    The  fouu 
iag  experiments  will  niabe  this  evident: 

A  little  ether  is  placed  in  this    bright  silvered   cup   (fig.  20);   on 
npidly  evaporating  the  ether  l^y  blowing  air  through  it  by  means  of  a 
liaud  bellows  the  temperature  ia  lowered,  and  the  bright  surface  mt 
becomes  dimmed  with  a  dejiosit  of  moisture  from  the  air. 

U,  on  the  other  hand,  X  bring  a  dame  nnder  the  jet  of  steam  (fig. 
2lj,  which  is  now  visible  through  partial  condensation  in  the  form  of 
miat,  i.  e.,  hue  water  drops,  the  mist  suddenly  vanishes,  for  the  warmer 
air  can  now  take  up  the  water  in  its  invisible  form  as  vapor.  When  I 
remove  the  flame  the  mist  again  appears. 

There  is  one  interesting  and  carious  fact  about  the  formation  of  fine 
particles  of  mist  or  the  larger  particles  we  oall  rain  drops  or  dew — that 
the  starting  point,  the  nucleus,  of  each  of  these  particles  of  water  is  a 
Bpeck  of  dust,  a  speck  so  minute  that  it  is  generally  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Witliout  dust  there  is  no  mist  or  rain  or  dew.  It  is  solid 
matter  which  is  the  starting  point  for  the  deposition  of  moistare. 
What  would  happen  if  ai_^r  free  from  dnst  were  saturated  with  moisture 
and  the  temperature  fell  I  Water  would  be  deposited,  but  only  on  solid 
objects.  It  would  deposit  on  the  ground  and  on  our  buildings.  It 
would  stream  down  the  walls  of  our  houses  and  soak  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Kvery  solid  thing  out  of  doors  would  be  wet,  but  no  mist  would 
appear  and  no  rain  would  fall. 

Mist  is  the  offsprmg  of  vapor  and  dnst.  What  is  the  character  and 
C|nautit>'  of  this  dust!  We  know  that  it  exists.  We  know  that  it  is 
very  plentiful  in  our  houses.  As  far  as  we  know,  it  exists  everywhere; 
bat  of  course  the  quantity  varies  and  varies  enormously,  as  we  shall 
presently  see. 

Here  is  a  slide  (tig.  2'2)  wliich  shows  some  of  the  things  composing 
the  dust  of  a  dwelling  room  highly  magnified. 

We  find  in  it  particles  of  soot,  crystals,  fibers,  vegetable  cells,  spores 
and  pollen  grains,  starch  grains  and  meteoric  iron,  the  remains  of  insect 
life,  and  living  germs.  Of  the  character  of  this  dust,  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  in  my  next  lecture.     Much  of  it  is  so  fine  that  it  is  invisible  under 
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ordinary  circumstances.  It  is  only  when  a  beam  of  light  in  a  darkened 
place,  a  ray  of  sunlight  in  a  room,  a  street  lamp  on  a  dark  night,  illu- 
minate these  little  particles  so  that  they  stand  out  against  a  darker 
background  that  we  see  them — the  so-called  motes  dancing  in  the  beam. 
It  is,  in  fact,  these  little  particles  which  make  the  beam  of  light.  With- 
out the  particles  the  path  of  the  beam  would  be  invisible.  The  path  of 
light  from  a  luminous  body  without  solid  matter  to  obstruct  and  reflect 
it  is  absolute  and  unqualified  darkness.  Here,  if  I  pass  a  strong  beam 
of  light  from  an  electric  arc  lamp  (fig.  23)  through  the  side  windows  in 
this  wooden  box  free  from  dust  the  beam  is  cut  out  where  it  enters  the 
box  and  reappears  on  the  other  side,  where  the  light  emerges. 

We  can  learn  something  more  from  this  experiment.  The  dust  is 
mainly  organic;  that  is,  the  product,  living  or  dead,  of  animal  and  plant 
life,  living  germs  or  dead  spores  or  animal  and  vegetable  refuse  matter; 
for  if  I  now  bring  a  red-hot  poker  or  a  Bunsen  flame  beneath  the  beam, 
black  smoke  appears  to  rise.  The  black  smoke  merely  indicates  the 
absence  of  dust  particles  where  they  are  burnt  up  by  contact  with  the 
source  of  heat.  I  will  now. perform  a  third  instructive  experiment  to 
show  how  little  of  the  dust  breathed  into  our  lungs  finds  its  way  back 
into  the  air;  for  the  air  passing  out  of  the  lungs  cuts  a  hole  in  the  beam, 
showing  the  absence  of  dust  in  the  breath.  These  interesting  experi- 
ments were  first  devised  by  the  late  Professor  Tyndall. 

I  take  an  ordinary  lamp  chimney  (fig.  24),  at  the  bottom  of  which 
a  bent  tube  passes  through  a  cork.  By  breathing  out  air  from  the  lungs 
at  the  constricted  part  of  the  beam,  the  beam  is  interrupted  from  the 
absence  of  dust. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  far  our  theory  of  fog  is  capable  of  illus- 
tration. 

I  have  in  this  large  glass  vessel  (fig.  25)  air  standing  over  water. 
The  air  is  of  course  saturated  with  moisture.  There  is  within  the 
vessel  a  little  electric  lamp,  which  will  render  more  evident  any 
change  taking  place  within.  If  1  cool  the  air,  moisture  will  be  depos- 
ited, but  according  to  our  theory  it  should  only  ai)i)ear  as  mist,  if  dust 
particles  are  present.  As  the  air  in  the  vessel  has  been  standing  out 
of  contact  with  the  outside  atmosphere  for  two  days,  we  may  assume 
that  the  dust  now  has  all  subsided  and  dropped  into  the  water.  On 
cooling  the  air,  we  should  see  no  mist.  We  can  cool  the  air  conven- 
iently and  rapidly  by  making  use  of  the  ])roperty  which  air  possesses 
of  becoming  colder  on  sud<len  expansion.  I  liave  only  then  to  exhaust 
the  air  partially  by  an  air  ])ump  by  attaching  it  to  this  bent  tube  which 
passes  into  the  interior  to  produce  the  necessary  conditions  for  the 
formation  of  mist.  Now  1  have  done  so,  and  you  observe  that  no  mist 
appears.  1  can  now,  through  this  second  bent  tube,  draw  in  a  little  air 
laden  with  dust  from  the  room.  1  will  now  cool  the  air  again,  and  you 
see  at  once  that  a  fog  appears  within  the  vessel.  If  1  pass  in  more  dust 
l)articles,  whi(;h  I  am  now  doing,  and  pump  out  the  air  again,  we  have 
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t  Tety  typical  aad  dense  Lecd»  fo^.    The  more  dust  iMurtkrk^  there  «i«^ 

Oie  thkter  f he  lis- 

Before  paMBg  to  tiM  sabjcet  of  town  fog.  I  shoaM  like  to  ssiy  »  woed 
or  two  ftboaf  the  wci^t  and  nomber  of  those  dast  particles  whieh  we 
see  play  soch  an  hnpoTtant  part  in  the  prodaetion  of  tog.    The  expert^ 
■ents  we  hafe  jnst  seen  have  been  turned  to  aceoant  by  the  distin- 
guished physieist  John  Aitken.  to  determine  the  number  of  dnsi 
putieles  in  the  air.    By  nsing  a  small  vessel  and  dusty  air  largely 
dihited  with  air  free  from  dust,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  an 
ai^Mratns,  in  whieh  the  dew  drops  or  mist  drops  are  sufficiently  small 
ia  number  to  be  counted.    As  the  apparatus  is  ext^eediiigly  simple 
in  constmetion,  I    propose  to  explain   it.     Fig.  :26    represents  the 
instrument,  which  for  the  sake  of  explanation,  is  drawn  fuirtly  in  see- 
tbn.    It  conmsts  of  a  shallow  circular  metaU  box  of  known  capacity* 
brnished  top  and  bottom  with  glass  plates.    It  stands  upon  two  cylin- 
den  opening  into  it.    One  cylinder  forms  a  small  air  pump  and  con- 
tains a  piston.    The  other  is  providetl  with  three  tai»s.  the  bores  of 
lUeh  hcii  a  measured  volume.    The  top  tap  holds  the  smallest  and 
ttsbottom  one  the  largest  volume.    Below  these  there  is  a  ping  of  cot- 
ton wool,  and  at  the  bottom  of  cylinder,  which  is  closeil  at  the  end,  is 
i  small  hole  through  which  air  can  enter.    Above  the  niet;i)  Imx  is  a 
BUkgnify-ing  lens  and  below  a  reflector.    The  lower  glass  phite  of  the 
box  is  divided  into  measured  squares,  etclietl  cm  the  glass.    The  atmos- 
phere within  the  box  is  kept  Siiturated  with  moistui*e  by  means  of 
strips  of  damp  blotting  paper.    By  drawing  down  the  ]Hston  with  the 
taps  in  the  iKNsition  shown  in  the  diagram,  air  enters  the  metal  box 
through  the  cotton  plug,  whieh  frees  it  from  dust.     To  test  a  sample  of 
air,  one  of  the  taps  (determined  by  the  amount  of  dust  presents  is 
tamed  through  a  right  angle  so  that  the  bore  is  horizontal.     It  iu>w 
communicates  directly  with  the  outside  air  as  represented  at  ff,  whieh 
shows  it  in  section.     By  turning  it  back,  the  bore  apiiu  eouimuuieates 
with  the  metal  box.    The  piston,  whieh  is  at  the  t<jp,  is  now  drawn 
down  and  the  sample  of  dusty  air  is  drawn  up  ah>nji:  with  liltered  air 
into  the  metal  box.     By  again  raisinjj:  the  i)iston  and  drawing  it  down 
rapidly,  a  deposition  of  moisture  occ^urs,  which  falls  in  drops  on  the 
glass  squares,  such  as  is  represented  on  the  top  stpiares  in  the  diagram 
at  b.    These  drops  are  counted  and  from  this  the  nund)er  of  dust  parti- 
cles may  be  ascertained. 

The  following  are  the  average  number  of  dust  particles  in  town  and 
country  air  taken  from  Aitken's  observations:  Country,  8,U(M)  to  1(M),(MM) 
per  cubic  inch;  town,  1,(K)(),()0()  to  .■)(),()()(),()()()  per  cubic  inch.  I  was  not 
satisfied  with  simply  exhibiting  Mr.  Aitken's  results,  an<l  so  I  borrowed 
the  instrum'^nt,  which  he  kindly  placed  at  my  service,  in  order  to  llnd  out 
the  character  of  the  air  in  Leeds.  The  following  results  were  obtained 
on  a  fine  day  with  the  wind  blowing  from  the  northwest.  The  relative 
]>osition  of  the  places  of  observation  are  noted  on  the  diagram  (llg.  137). 
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Xumher  of  du»i  particles  in  Leeds  air 

Per  cubic  inch. 

Woodhoose  Moor,  northwest  wind 530, 000 

Tennis  Court,  Yorkshire  College 852,000 

Town  Hall  Square,  Leeds 1,228,000 

Paris  Churchyard,  Leeds 3,638.000 

Glasgow  Town,  northwest  wind  (Aitken) 3,736,000 

Flour  mill,  Leeds 3,113,000 

There  is  one  cnrious  fact  about  these  results,  to  which  I  would  call 
your  attention.  There  are,  you  will  observe,  fewer  dust  particles  in  a 
flour  mill,  where  the  air  is  thick  with  dust,  than  in  the  comparatively 
clear  air  of  the  churchyard.  This  was  a  puzzle  to  me  at  first,  but  I  think 
it  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  particles  in  the  flour  mill  are 
larger  and  therefore  more  visible.  As  to  the  size  of  the  particles,  they 
may  be  accounted  for*  possibly  by  coalescence  produced  by  electrifica- 
tion. This  cnrious  effect  of  coalescence  of  dust  particles  by  electrification 
may  be  easily  demonstrated.  We  have  only  to  connect  one  conductor 
of  an  electric  machine  with  a  wire  passing  through  the  top  of  a  bell  jar 
containing  ftimes  from  burning  magnesium,  when,  on  turning  the 
machine,  a  little  whirlwind  of  particles  is  set  up  and  in  a  moment,  as 
you  see,  all  the  solid  matter  has  deposited  in  coarse  grains  round  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  (fig.  28). 

Let  us  now  return  from  this  digi'ession  to  the  fog  once  more  and  fol- 
low its  life  history. 

With  a  calm  atmosphere,  a  high  barometer  and  a  fall  of  temperature,  a 
film  of  water  coats  every  little  floating  particle  of  dust,  as  it  were,  with 
an  overcoat  to  keep  out  the  cold.  A  white  fog  slowly  enshrouds  the 
town.  Each  particle  of  dust  now  heavily  weighted  with  its  unwonted 
cloak  of  moisture  has  its  progress  impeded,  hangs  or  falls,  but  does  not 
rise,  and  iu  its  turn  impedes  the  movement  of  the  air.  Stagnation  of 
the  atmosphere  is  produced,  especially  as  wind  is  light  with  fog.  What 
happens!  An  accumulation  of  products  of  combustion  occurs,  viz,  of 
carbonic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  soot,  which  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions are  rapidly  dispersed.  Our  senses  ^ive  us  abundant  evidence  of 
this  in  the  case  of  soot  and  sulphurous  acid.  Our  faces  and  clothes  are 
soon  begrimed  and  our  eyes  and  throats  suffer  from  the  irritating  effects 
of  the  acid.  Carbonic  acid  shows  a  like  increase,  again  illustrating 
the  well-known  axiom  that  carbonic  acid  always  comes  in  bad  company. 

The  table  which  I  now  project  on  the  screen  shows  the  increase  of 
carbonic  acid  during  fog: 

Carbonic  acid  in  London  air.^ 

January  19,1882.  Sli^Hit  white  foj? 0.048 

January  25,1882.  Dense  black  fog / '..     .105 

February  1,1882.  Very  tine 047 

February  3. 1882.  Slight  fog 062 

February  4, 1882.  Dense  black  fog 107 

» Dr.  Russell. 


The  Air  of  Towns.— Determination  of  Sulphurous  Acid  in  the  Air. 
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Feliruorj  U,  1882.  Very  ti no d 

December  8, 1882.  Fine 

DecembKr  10,1883.  Thick,  wliito  fog W 

December  11, 1882.  Thick,  white,  darker 

Decemher  II,  1882.  Later  very  ilnrk 

March  31,1883.  Pine mi 

ApnlS,  1883.  Very  foggj- __ 133 

You  will  notice  tbat  where  the  fog  is  long  couiiiiaed  the  ainoaiit  of 
thia  gas  increases  threefold. 

The  next  slide  gives  the  average  amount  of  Bulphurons  acid  iu  Man- 
chester airdnriiig  tour  months  of  1892,  as  determined  by  the  Manchester 
Air  Analysis  Committee: 

Sulphurous  aeid  in  Maneheittr  air. 

1 M  illlgnUDs  of  SOi  par  lOa  cabia  f»t.] 
Uonth.  Ulnlmnm.  :  MulBim.  I  A<W«ffe,  | 


And  the  following  table  gives  a  number  of  determinations  from 
the  same  sonrce  in  the  outskirt»  and  the  center  of  the  town,  showing 
plainly  the  increase  of  acid  during  fog  and  the  larger  proportion  in  the 
center  of  the  town: 

lUiUlgnm*  of  SO,  in  100  CDbio  Test.] 

I    Sepl«nib*rS...- O.T      !  '-8      ■ 

October  14 O.B  .1.B3 


November  17... 
'    Xoveniberie... 

■    KDTmber22... 

,    Ifovcmber  2T. . . 

UFoember  IT... 


D«Kmb«r  23 . . 


I  Bhoald  now  like  to  explain  to  you  briefly  the  apparatus  which  I 
devised  for  the  Manchester  Air  Analysis  Committee  for  making  these 
detenniuatious  of  sulphurous  acid. 

The  apparatus  used  for  the  determination  of  sulphurous  acid  in  the 
air  consists  of  three  parts  (fig.  29).  A,  a  long  glass  tube,  about  half 
au  inch  in  diameter,  open  at  both  ends,  which  is  fixed  horizontally  so 
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as  to  project  into  the  opeu  air;  B,  a  glass  tower,  aboat  30  inches  high 
and  H  inches  in  diameter,  open  at  the  top,  and  drawn  out  into  a  fine  jet 
at  the  bottom.  Two  side  tabes  are  fixed  to  the  tower,  oue  near  the  bot- 
tom and  the  other  on  the  opposite  side  near  the  top.  The  tower  is  filled 
to  within  1  inch  of  the  upper  sidepiece  with  glass  beads,  and  iuto  the 
open  top  a  tap  fnnnel  is  inserted  ttirongh  a  tightly  fitting  cork.  The 
lower  side  tabe  is  attached  to  the  horizontal  tnbe;  the  npper  one,  by 
means  of  wide  india-rabber  tubing,  to  a  combined  meter  and  aspirator,  O. 
This  is  an  ordinary  wet  meter  converted  into  an  aspirator  by  attaching 
toothed  wheels  to  the  revolving  drum  and  driving  the  wheels  by  means 
of  a  wire  cord  passing  over  a  pulley  and  carrjring  a  weight.  A  series 
of  dials  register  the  volume  to  the  one-hundredth  of  a  cubic  foot.  The 
method  of  conducting  the  experiment  is  as  follows:  About  250  cubic 
centimeters  of  a  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  water,  containing  about 
1  milligram  of  active  oxygen  in  each  cubic  centimeter,  is  poured  into 
the  tap  funnel,  from  which  it  is  allowed  to  drop  onto  the  glass  beads 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  drop  a  second.  The  liquid  passes  down  and 
out  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  through  the  jet,  and  falls  into  a  flask 
placed  below.  A  drop  of  liquid  which  permanently  fills  the  jet  seals 
it  effectually  from  the  entrance  of  air  from  the  interior  of  the  room. 
After  running  through,  the  liquid  is  poured  back  into  the  funnel.  The 
weight  being  wound  up,  the  volume  indicated  on  the  dial  is  read  off, 
and  the  drum  set  in  motion.  With  a  column  of  beads  of  about  20  inches 
and  a  weight  of  20  pounds,  20  cubic  feet  can  be  aspirated  in  an  hour. 
Once  started,  the  apparatus  needs  no  further  supervision  until  either 
the  weight  has  reached  the  ground  or  the  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
has  run  out  of  the  funnel.  The  period  required  for  this  is  readily  deter- 
mined, so  that  no  time  is  lost  in  looking  after  the  apparatus. 

Thus  we  see  that  carbonic  acid  and  sulphurous  acid,  as  we  should 
have  anticipated,  rapidly  increase  during  fog,  and,  although  I  have  no 
determinations  of  soot  to  record,  the  fact  that  it  increases  also  is  suffi- 
ciently evident. 

If  we  assume  that  dust  particles  are  the  cause  of  fog,  then  it  follows 
that  the  thickness  of  fog  depends  upon  the  number  of  these  particles 
and  the  fog  must  be  denser  in  the  town  than  in  the  country.  Moreover, 
each  particle  of  water  floating  as  fog  becomes  coated  with  a  film  of 
sooty  oil — of  that  oil  which  forms  so  large  a  constituent  of  soot.  What 
is  the  effect!  Evaporation  is  retarded  and  tbe  fog  persists  longer  than 
it  would  were  these  particles  composed  of  pure  water  only.  To  illus- 
trate this,  I  wish  now  to  refer  to  an  experiment,  which  has  been  pro- 
ceeding since  the  beginning  of  the  lecture.  I  then  called  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  each  pan  of  this  balance  I  had  placed  a  large  watch 
glass  containing  water.  Onto  the  surface  of  one  watch  glass  of  water 
I  had  poured  a  drop  of  oil,  which  sinead  itself  out  into  a  film.  You  now 
observe  that  this  pan  has  descended,  showing  that  evaporation  has 
proceeded  at  a  greater  rate  in  the  other  pan. 
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We  have  not  yet  toached  apon  the  evils  atteudiug  fog.  Apart  from 
the  cost  due  to  the  extra  daily  consumption  of  gas,  which  is  estimated 
in  London  at  25,000,000  cubic  feet,  or  £3,125  per  annum,  there  is  a 
serious  increase  in  mortality.  The  figures  in  the  following  table  must 
be  taken  with  some  caution,  as  it  is  recognized  that  a  fall  of  temperature 
increases  the  death  rate;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  high 
mortality  due  to  respiratory  diseases  which  occur  with  the  advent  of 
jbg  must  be  in  a  large  measure  directly  traceable  to  this  cause: 

JSiotmets  and  tnortalitif  in  Manckeatei'  during  the  months  of  Deoembtr  {1890),  January,  and 

Februat-y  (1S91). 

IKMtimated  population,  506,325.] 


Thermometer. 


Sickness 


Deaths 


(weekly  nambers).  (weekly n*mb*rs). 


Week 

Dm. 

•  ' 

Dee, 

11 1 

Dee. 

30  : 

Dee. 

Tl  i 

1 
t 

Jn. 

8  . 

Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

w ; 

Jan. 

"i 

Jan. 

31  ' 

Feb. 

^ 
t 

Feb. 

14 

Feb. 

21 

Feb. 

28  1 

Weather 
(Town  Hull). 


Dr^'  and  cold,  thaw  inn 

Dry  east  winds,  hard  frost,  Home  fog 

do 

Dry  east  windti,  hard  frost  (dense 
■ 

fog  three  days) 

Overcast,  severe  troBt 

Overcast  (fog^y  two  days) ' 

do 

Overcast ' 

OvercaHt  (clear  two  dayi*) 

do 

Overcast 

Dull  (dense  foj^  two  dayH) 

(Mear  (den.se  i'og  ono  day) 


[axi- 
lum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

General, 
treated  at 

public 
expense. 

Infec- 
tions, re- 
ported to  • 
medical 

officer. 

All 
causes. 

Respira- 
tory 

diseases 
and 

phthisis. 

48.6 

29.8 

780 

70 

244 

85 

40.1 

25.8 

710 

8;j 

238 

87 

40.1 

18.6 

672 

70 

294 

121 

40.8 

15.8 

448 

1 
56 

393 

204 

41.8 

26 

601 

59  1 

328 

105 

40.8 

21.7 

801 

52 

341 

153 

43.8 

27.8 

853 

66 

336 

156 

48.7 

17 

708 

51 

278 

■ 

109 

51.6 

36 

818 

61 

263, 

05 

.■)1.  4 

34.7 

802 

52 

211 

78 

50.1 

37.  2 

866 

02 

232 

91 

52.  7 

27.6 

787 

54 

291 

104 

50.7 

29 

929 

62 

257 

113 

I  have  little  more  to  add.  We  have  learned  one  important  lesson, 
viz,  that  dust  is  the  mother  of  mist  and  rain. 

Looking  at  the  statistics  of  the  annual  rainfall  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  there  appears  to.be  a  slight  increase;  but  it  may  not 
be  due  to  an  increase  of  solid  matter  in  the  air.  Whatever  the  facts 
may  be,  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  dust  is  its  own  destroyer. 
Bain,  snow,  and  mist  drag  it  to  the  earth,  and  so  wash  and  purify  the 
air.  Were  it  not  so,  though  the  ground  would  still  receive  its  neces- 
sary moisture,  the  greater  part  of  the  20  tons  of  smoke  daily  sent  into 
the  atmosphere  of  Leeds  would  continue  to  float  forever  in  the  ocean 
of  air  around  us.  That  atmospheric  dust  is  gradually  delivered  back 
to  the  earth  is,  however,  poor  consolation  to  us  who  sull'er  from  town 
fog.  Just  as  well  might  we  promise  to  the  drowning  man  a  future 
abundant  supply  of  air,  for  the  lack  of  which  he  will  in  a  few  moments 
have  ceased  to  live.    A  lecture  is  neither  a  fable  nor  a  fairy  tale  and 
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need  i)oint  no  moral;  but  before  bringing  it  to  a  close  I  have  one 
suggestion  to  make.  Those  who  have  followed  my  lectures  thus  far 
will,  I  am  confident,  agree  with  me  as  to  the  serioos  imi)ortance 
of  this  subject  of  town  air  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  air  pollu- 
tion here  in  the  town  of  Leeds,  its  marked  effect  upon  the. life  of 
its  citizens,  especially  of  its  working  popalation,  and  its  effect  on 
vegetation,  and  indirectly,  therefore,  on  the  possibility  of  purifying  the 
atmosphere. 

Our  medical  officers  in  their  weekly  or  quarterly  returns  usuaUy 
include  a  certain  amount  of  interesting  and  useful  information  about 
the  weather,  the  temperature,  and  the  bai^meter  readings.  These 
weather  statistics  have  their  value  in  relation  to  epidemic  and  endemic 
disease.  I  do  not  wish  to  underrate  them.  But  how  vastly  more  impor- 
tant is  it  for  us  to  know  the  extent  of  our  air  pollution.  And  the  nuit- 
ter  carries  still  further  weight  from  the  fsyct  that  the  weather  is  be|xmd 
,  our  control,  but  the  purity  of  our  town  atmosphere  lies  in  our  own 
hands.  We  want  our  experimental  stations,  our  watchtowers,  wifhin 
and  outside  the  town,  where  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  may  be 
constantly  tested,  where  with  every  new  progressive  step  in  air  purifi- 
cation we  may  mark  the  effect  on  the  atmosphere  as  well  as  on  the 
health  of  the  citizens.  This  need  be  no  costly  undertaking.  Three  or 
four  intelligent  lads  of  15  or  16  with  a  good  board-school  training 
under  the  control  of  the  city  analyst  or  other  competent  chemist  oould 
m  anipulate  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  which  in  itself,  as  you  have  seen, 
is  simple  and  inexpensive. 

One  word  more.  Buskin,  as  Collingwood  in  his  biography  relates, 
kept  for  fifty  years  careful  account  of  the  weather  and  effects  of  cloud. 
He  noticed  that  since  1871  there  had  been  a  prevalence  of  chilly  wind, 
but  different  in  its  phenomena  from  anything  of  his  earlier  days.  ^^  The 
plague  wind, "  so  he  named  it,  <'  blew  from  no  fixed  point  of  the  com- 
pass, but  always  brought  the  same  dirty  sky  in  place  of  the  healthy 
rain  cloud  of  normal  summers." 

This  <^  eclipse  of  heaven  "Buskin  regarded,  if  not  as  a  judgment,  at  all 
events  as  a  symbol  of  the  moral  darkness  of  a  nation.  In  whatever 
light  we  are  inclined  to  regard  Buskin's  opinions,  he  has  ever  been 
admittedly  a  most  careful  and  trustworthy  student  of  nature.  May  not 
this  "  eclipseof  heaven  "  be  the  efi'ectof  our  town  smoke,  which  we  know 
is  perceived  at  a  radius  of  10  miles,  and  probably  extends  many  times 
that  distance  from  some  of  oar  large  towns.  I  can  not  doubt  that  the 
total  effect  of  the  millions  of  tons  of  smoke  sent  yearly  into  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  United  Kingdom  must  modify  in  some  degree  the  charac- 
ter of  our  climate. 

We  ought,  however,  to  take  courage  from  the  fact  that,  if  we  can  not 
get  pure  country  air  in  town,  a  vastly  purer  atmosphere  is  within  easy 
reach  if  we  would  only  grasp  it.    Then  we  may  begin  to  Ihink  seriously 
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of  beaatifying  our  buildings  and  streets  and  sqaares,  and  of  realizing 
tbe  ideal  towu  described  in  my  first  lecture. 

Lecti  BE  4.— The  Gbbmb  of  thx  Aib. 

Until  the  begiiiaiiig  of  the  present  centary,  physical  science  directed 
tbe  minds  of  pliilosopliorR  mainly  toward  tbe  stndy  of  tbe  infinitely 
great — tbe  discovery  of  new  worlds  in  space,  the  study  of  niiiTerBal 
gravitation,  and  tbemeasorement  of  the  velocity  of  light.  Tbe  present 
century  lias  iJluuiiued  it  uew  path  in  tbe  Darfc  Unknown.  The  science 
of  to-day  is  essentially  tbe  science  of  the  infinitely  small.  Dulton's 
atomic  theory,  a  theory  of  the  invisible  atomic  Htmctnre  of  matter,  is 
the  foundation  of  niodera  chemistry  and  physics.  The  germ  theory  o(_ 
disease,  a  tbeory  wbicb  involves  the  existence  of  the  microscopic  living 
matter  dwelling  witbtu  andaronndns,  is  tbe  basis  of  modem  pathology 
and  i^urgeiy.  It  is  to  theS6  minnte  organiame  that  I  have  now  to  direct 
yonr  attention. 

Tbe  discovery  of  tbesti  living  particles,  particles  so  small  that  it  is 
probable  that  many  of  them  defy  the  scrutiny  of  tbe  most  p^ect 
microacoiie,  originated  in  the  atndy  of  a  very  ancient  process,  the  proc- 
ess of  fermeiitatioii. 

Boyle,  in  tbe  seventeenth  century,  In  his  "  Essay  on  the  pathological 
part  of  pUysik,"  witb  tbat  almost  prophetic  clearness  of  vision  wbicb 
marked  bis  conclusions,  wrote  as  follows;  "And  let  me  add  that  he 
that  thoroughly  understiLnds  the  nature  of  ferments  and  fermentations 
shall  probably  be  nmeb  better  able  than  he  that  ignores  them  to  give 
a  fair  accouut  of  divers  phenomena  of  several  diseases  (as  well  fevers 
as  others)  which  will,  perhaps,  be  never  properly  understood  without 
an  insight  into  the  doctrine  of  fermentations." 

The  making  of  wine  and  the  brewing  of  beer  have  been  practiced  in 
historic  and  prehistoric  times.  Theophrastes,  who  lived  in  Egypt  B.  O. 
400,  described  beer  as  the  "  wine  of  barley."  Koab,  we  read,  "planted 
m  vineyard  and  drank  of  tbe  wine  which  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man," 
■Dd  one  or  both  of  these  processes  is  practiced  by  nearly  every  nation, 
riviHzed  and  uncivilized,  at  the  present  day. 

If  ^e  grape  is  crushed  and  left  to  itself  at  a  moderate  temperature 
it  begins  to  froth.  After  a  few  days  its  sweetness,  which  was  due  to 
sagar,  has  gone  and  the  juice  has  acqnired  a  slightly  burning  taste. 
It  now  contains  no  sugar,  but  alcohol.  If  barley  is  moistened  and 
allowed  to  germinate  and  the  germination  suddenly  stopped  by  roast- 
ing the  grain,  the  barley  has  a  sweetish  taste.  It  is  now  called  malt. 
The  constituents  of  tbe  barley  have  been  changed;  a  new  substance 
has  been  formed,  viz,  diastase,  a  substance  which  has  the  peculifa 
property  of  converting  tbe  starch  of  the  grain  into  sugar  as  soon  as  the 
grain  is  steeped  in  water.    A  little  of  this  sugar  has  already  appeared 
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iu  the  malt,  aud  to  this  its  sweetness  is  due.  The  malt  is  now  steepe 
in  wat^r  for  a  short  time,  the  water  is  boiled  and  rapidly  cooled,  an 
this  extract  is  called  "wort.'^  If  a  little  yeast  or  brewer's  barm 
added  to  the  wort  it  begins  shortly  to  bubble  up,  and  at  the  same  tin 
a  white  scum  forms.  This  scum  is  yeast,  which  by  the  end  of  the  pro 
ess  is  four  or  five  fold  the  quantity  of  the  original  yeast.  The  swee 
ness  of  the  wort  has  gone,  aud  in  the  place  of  sugar  it  now  con  tail 
alcohol.  The  making  of  wiue  and  the  brewing  of  beer  are  very  sin 
lar  processes.  In  brewing,  the  brewer  ailds  his  ferment;  in  wine  mai 
ingf  the  ferment  is  with  the  grape.  ^^  What  has  been  done  conscious! 
by  the  brewer  has  been  done  unconsciously  by  the  wiue  grower.^  ^  Tl 
nature  of  this  ferment — the  yeast — was  first  examined  in  1680  I 
Leuwenhoek  in  the  early  days  of  the  microscope,  and  he  found  that 
consisted  of  minute  globules.  More  than  a  century  and  a  half  elapw 
before  our  knowledge  of  these  globules  was  materially  increased,  an 
then  in  1835  Oagniard  de  la  Tour,  in  France,  and  Schwann,  indepenc 
ently,  in  Germany,  on  carefully  observing  these  globules  noticed  ths 
they  threw  out  buds,  that  they  were  in  fact  a  low  form  of  plant  lifb. 

Here  you  see  (fig.  30)  the  yeast  plant  in  its  various  stages  of  growtl 
the  single  sphericsil  cell,  then  the  bud  growing  and  developing,  ai 
finally  separating  from  the  mother  cell  and  so  forming  a  new  yeast  plan 
If  the  liquid  is  undisturbed  these  cells  remain  together  and  appear  I 
ramify  like  the  lobes  of  a  cactus  leaf. 

It  was  at  this  iK>int  that  Pasteur  took  up  the  subject.  I  could  easil 
devote  a  lecture — nay.  a  series  of  lectures — to  the  researches  of  th 
distinguished  chemist,  which  are  models  of  scientific  acumen  an 
experimental  skill. 

It  may  suffice  to  ssiy  that  he  incontestably  establishes!  the  fact,  i 
spite  of  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  sc^ieutific  men.  that  the  oonve 
sion  of  sugar  into  alcohol  is  brought  al>4)nt,  although  we  do  not  yi 
know  how.  by  the  living  yeast  cell  during  its  life  in  the  liquid.  A 
long  as  yeast  is  excluded  no  feniientatioii  takes  place.  How  comes  i 
then,  that  wine  ferments  si>ontaneoiisly,  whennis  In^r  does  not!  Th; 
question  was  also  answered  by  Pasteur.  The  germs  of  the  yeast  plai 
are  ct>ntained  in  the  dust  of  the  air  which  settles  ui>i>n  the  grape, 
will  now  show  you  on  the  screen  the  apparatus  and  explain  the  methc 
by  which  Pasteur  solved  the  problem. 

The  tlask  A  (fig.  31'  has  two  necks,  the  i»ne  is  dniwn  out  to  a  poin 
and  sealeil,  the  other  is  also  drawn  out  to  a  fine  tube  and  bent,  i 
shown  in  the  figure.  Although  the  end  is  turneil  up  and  o|>en,  no  du 
can  enter.  The  iwiut  is  inserted  through  the  skin  of  the  grape,  t 
shown  in  H  in  the  enlarged  drawing  of  the  same.  Atter  insertion  tl 
point  is  bn>ken  and  the  juice  sucked  into  the  llask  by  aspirating  at  tl 
oi>en  bent  limb.  The  i>oint  was  then  fuseil:  in  this  way  the  dust  firoi 
the  outside  of  the  gi-ai>e  was  excluded  and  no  fermentation  took  plac 

•  Protes>or  Tvndall. 
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Yeast  would  also  find  its  way  into  the  brewer's  wort;  but  this  liquid  is 
neutral  and  not  acid  like  grape  juice  and  is  capable  of  nourishing  other 
germs,  which  can  not  convert  sugar  into  alcohol,  but  yield  acid  sub- 
stances, as  the  brewer  not  unfrequently  finds  to  his  cost,  when  occa- 
sionally such  germs  find  tbeir  way  into  the  fermenting  vat. 

By  adding  pure  yeast,  the  yeast  being  first  in  the  field  establishes 
itself  generally  to  the  exclusion  of  other  forms  of  life  just  as  soil  sown 
with  wheat  will  produce  wheat  and  not  weeds,  as  it  would  otherwise 
do.  The  souring  of  beer  and  wine  next  claimed  Pasteur's  attention 
and  he  found  that  certain  much  more  minute  forms  of  low  vegetable  life 
called  bacteria  or  microbes  had  the  property  of  converting  sugar  into 
acids. 

Here  are  some  of  these  much  more  minute  germs  which  are  found  in 
bad  beer  growing  in  bead-like  filaments  side  by  side  with  the  yeast 
cells  (fig.  32).  The  study  of  the  microbes  led  Pasteur  to  the  discovery 
of  a  process  for  preventing  wine  from  turning  sour.  He  found  that  a 
temperature  below  the  boiling  point  of  water  destroyed  these  germs. 
After  the  wine  is  bottled  a  short  immersion  in  hot  water  will  kill  the 
germs  without  materially  afi'ecting  the  flavor  of  the  wine,  and  the  wine 
will  undergo  no  change  on  keeping.  This  process  is  known  as  ^^pasteur- 
ization." The  production  of  vinegar  from  beer  and  wine  was  found  to 
be  due  to  the  microscopic  ferment,  which  converts  alcohol  into  acetic 
acid,  known  as  mycoderma  ai*eti  or  acetic  ferment,  and  which,  as  just 
stated,  is  found  in  sour  beer. 

The  germs  of  all  these  forms  of  vegetable  life  are  found  in  the  dust  of 
the  air.  This  dust  when  not  stirred  up  gradually  settles,  and  when  the 
germs  chance  to  sow  themselves  in  good  ground,  with  the  temperature 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  they  will  immediately  begin  to  grow  and 
multiply,  generally  at  a  prodigious  rate,  living  on  the  material  and 
briDging  about  its  conversion  into  new  and  usually  simpler  forms  of 
matter. 

The  inference  that  putrefaction  has  a  similar  origin  naturally  sug- 
gests itself.    We  know  that  meat  during  warm  weather  rapidly  becomes 
pntrid.    Such  a  piece  of  meat  examined  under  a  powerful  microscope 
^ill  be  found  to  be  swarming  with  bacteria.    Now,  it  is  found  that 
exposure  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  it  sufficiently  prolonged — 
for  some  bacteria  die  harder  than  others — will  kill  them,  and  the  freez- 
^^g  temperature  will  render  them  inactive,  though  without  always 
destroying  them;  that  certain  so-called  antiseptics,  carbolic  acid,  cor- 
^Bive  sublimate,  boric  acid,  etc.,  act  as  poisons  and  kill  them.    We 
^n  recall  for  ourselves  a  number  of  instances  where  one  or  another  of 
^bese  methods  is  employed  to  prevent  putrefaction  and  decay.    Meat 
^d  milk  are  preserved  by  heating  them  in  air-tight  tins.    In  summer 
^^iiie  milk  may  be  kept  from  turning  sour  by  boiling  it,  and  game  pre- 
^rved  untainted  by  parboiling  it.    In  a  similar  manner  cool  larders 
*^d  refrigerating  chambers  retard  or  prevent  putrefaction. 
231a 3 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  frnitfal  resalts  of  the  study  of 
this  engrossing  subject  has  been  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  disease, 
first  introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Lister.  In  speaking  upon  this  subject, 
the  late  Professor  Tyndall  said : 

Consider  the  woes  which  these  wafted  particles  during  historic 
and  prehistoric  ages  have  inflicted  upon  mankind;  consider  the  loss 
of  life  in  hospitals  from  putrefying  wounds;  consider  the  loss  in  places 
where  there  are  plenty  of  wounds,  but  no  hospitals,  and  in  the  ages 
before  hospitals  were  anywhere  founded ;  consider  the  slaughter  which 
has  hitherto  followed  that  of  the  battlefield,  when  these  bacterial 
destroyers  are  let  loose,  often  producing,  a  mortality  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  battle  itself;  add  to  this  the  other  conception  that  in  times 
of  epidemic  disease  the  selfsame  floating  matter  has  mingled  with  it 
the  special  germs  with  produce  the  epidemic,  being  thus  enabled  to 
sow  pestilence  and  death  over  nations  and  continent^consider  all  this 
and  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  havoc  of  war  ten  times 
multiplied  would  be  evanescent  if  compared  with  the  ravages  due  to 
atmospheric  dust. 

If  after  disinfecting  by  killing  the  germs  we  can  exclude  the  air,  or 
the  dust  of  the  air,  the  most  putrescent  substances  may  be  kept  indefi- 
nitely without  the  slightest  indication  of  putrefaction.  Both  Pasteur 
and  Tyndall  have  established  this  fact  in  the  most  convincing  manner, 
the  former  by  allowing  calcined  air  (that  is,  air  passed  through  a  red- 
hot  tube)  to  come  in  contact  with  a  highly  putrescible  substance  like 
beef  extract,  the  latter  by  giving  the  substance  access  to  dust-free  air 
in  a  chamber  similar  to  one  shown  in  my  last  lecture,  the  purity  of  the 
air  being  tested  by  a  beam  of  light.  I  have  referred  to  the  relations 
of  dust  to  epidemic  diseases  in  the  paragraph  quoted  from  Professor 
Tyndall.  This  relationship  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  obvious  as  that 
which  has  been  found  to  exist  between  the  germs  of  the  air  and  festering 
wounds. 

To  discover  this  relation,  we  must  again  seek  it  in  a  research  of  Pas- 
teur— one  of  the  noblest  services  that  any  man  has  rendered  to  his 
country.    The  outline  of  the  story  is  briefly  told.* 

For  fifteen  years,  a  plague  raged  among  the  silkworms  in  the 
silk-growing  district  which  lies  to  the  southeast  of  France.  From 
130,000,000  francs,  which  was  the  value  of  the  silk  produced  in  1853,  it 
had  dropped  to  30,000,000  francs  in  1862,  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
abatement  of  the  disease. 

In  1803  the  French  minister  of  agriculture  offered  a  reward  of  £20,000 
to  anyone  who  should  find  a  remedy.  The  district  which  suffered  most 
was  Alais,  the  country  of  Pasteur's  friend,  the  chemist  Dumas,  who 
wrote  to  Pasteur,  "  I  put  a  great  price  upon  seeing  you  fix  your  atten- 
tion on  the  question  which  interests  my  poor  country.  The  misery 
there  surpasses  all  imagination."  In  June,  18C5,  Pasteur  gave  up  his 
post  at  Paris  and  with  his  wife  left  for  Alais.     The  disease  of  the 


'A  fuller  account  may  be  found  in  TyndalPa  ''Dust  and  Disease." 
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silkworm  was  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  black  spots.  It 
showed  itself,  moreover,  in  the  stuntdl  and  uneqaal  growth  of  the 
caterpillars,  in  the  languor  of  their  movements,  fastidiousness  in  regard 
to  food,  and  premature  death.  The  black  spots  which  appeared 
through  the  transparent  skin  of  the  silkworm  had  been  examined  and 
proved  to  be  living  corpuscles.  These'  gradually  took  possession  of 
the  intestinal  canal  and  spread,  finally  filling  the  silk  cavities  so  that 
tbe  worm  when  its  appointed  time  came  went  automatically  through 
the  process  of  spinning,  but  without  producing  any  silk.  This  was 
already  known  when  Pasteur  came  upon  the  scene.  By  careful  and 
constant  use  of  the  microscope  he  followed  the  life  of  these  fatal 
corpuscles. 

The  life  of  the  silkworm  is  like  that  of  any  ordinary  caterpillar^ 
When  hatched  from  the  egg  the  worm,  which  is  not  much  larger  than 
a  pin's  head,  begins  to  feed  and  grow,  casting  his  skin  from  time  to 
time  when  his  coat  gets  too  tight  until,  having  attained  a  length  of 
almost  2  inches,  he  suddenly  stops  feeding  and,  havipg  found  a  suit- 
able spot,  he  begins  to  spin  his  silk  web  around  him. 

Within  the  cocoon  he  remains  dormant  for  a  time  in  the  chrysalis 
state,  and  then  in  the  form  of  the  moth  makes  his  way  out  of  his  silk 
prison*  The  puzzle  which  had  baffled  previous  investigations  was 
this:  The  eggs  and  the  worm  might  appear  sound  and  healthy  and  yet 
produce  in  the  one  case  diseased  worms  and  in  the  other,  although 
spinning  their  silk  cocoons,  produce  diseased  moths  or  eggs.  Pasteur 
proved  that  '^the  corpuscles  may  be  incipient  in  the  egg  and  escape 
detection,  germinal  in  the  worm  and  baffle  the  microscope."  As  the 
worm  grows  the  corpuscles  grow;  in  the  chrysalis  they  are  more  dis- 
tinct, and  in  the  moth  they  Invariably  appear.  A  diseased  moth  then 
lays  infected  eggs  which,  owing  to  the  minuteness  of  the  corpuscles, 
appear  healthy.  Moreover,  a  diseased  worm  may  infect  a  healthy  one. 
Feeding  together,  corpuscles  are  transferred  from  the  diseased  to  the 
healthy  worm,  and  the  infected  worm,  without  immediately  showing 
signs  of  disease,  may  spin  its  cocoon  and  eventually  lay  its  eggs;  but 
the  eggs  are  all  tainted.  Instead,  then,  as  silk  growers  were  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  of  selecting  the  eggs  for  tbe  next  year's  growtb  from  the 
moths  which  had  survived  the  most  successful  cocoons,  the  microscope 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  moths  when  the  presence  of  these  diseased 
corpuscles  was  invariably  made  evident.  This  is  the  practice  now 
adopted  by  all  silk  growers,  and  numbers  of  women  skilled  with  the 
microscope  examine  each  moth  as  it  emerges  from  the  cocoon. 

Here  we  have,  then,  the  first  distinct  connection  between  living  germs 
and  the  cause  of  disease,  of  infection,  and  of  hereditary  taint.  The 
constant  strain  of  microscope  work,  which  restored  to  France  her  silk 
industry,  produced  partial  paralysis  from  which  Pasteur  never  quite 
recovered. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  to  which  this  great  discovery 
has  given  rise.    Tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  wool-sorter's  disease,  lei)rosy, 
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The  average  for  the  country  is  200  and  for  the  town  1,000.  This  refers 
to  Paris,  where  there  are  plenty  of  beautiful  parks  and  where  trees  line 
the  larger  streets.  Where  vegetation  is  nearly  obliterated,  as  in  the  city 
of  Leeds,  the  number  will  pi:obably  fall  much  below  that  of  the  country. 

We  now  come  to  the  much  more  minute  inhabitants  of  the  dust — the 
microbes  or  bacteria.  Here  are  some  of  the  commoner  forms  as  seen 
under  a  powerful  microscope  (fig.  36). 

There  are  globular  and  elongated  forms,  twisted  filaments,  spherical 
dots,  and  short,  straight  rods.  Yeast  cells,  too,  are  often  met  with. 
They  rapidly  reproduce;  the  parent  cell  in  the  case  of  bacteria  divid- 
ing into  two  or  more  new  cells,  and  these  again  undergoing  subdivision. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  how  these  almost  invisible  germs  can 
be  counted.  Although  the  germ  itself  is  only  visible  under  high  mag- 
nification, if  the  germ  falls  upon  nutrient  material  it  will  soon  produce 
a  family  circle  readily  visible  as  a  spot  of  mold.  One  of  the  methods, 
which  has  been  introduced  by  a  German  bacteriologist  named  Hess,  is 
represented  in  the  following  diagram  (fig.  37). 

It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  coated  with  a  nutrient  jelly.  The  tube 
is  flnt  rendered  sterile  by  heat,  and  then  a  measured  volume  of  air  is 
slowly  aspirated  through  it  by  the  aid  of  two  bottles  containing  water, 
which  can  be  alternately  lowered  and  raised.  The  tube  is  then  placed 
under  the  best  conditions  for  the  growth  of  the  germs  and  excluded 
from  the  dust.  Where  a  germ  has  fallen  a  spot  of  mold  will  soon 
appear,  and  such  spots  mark  the  residence  of  the  original  single  germ. 

The  following  slide  (fig.  IIS)  represents  the  appearance  produced  in 
the  tube  in  three  exx)eriments  made  in  a  schoolroom:  Ko.  1  experiment 
was  made  before  the  school  assembled,  the  second  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  the  last  when  the  school  closed. 

One  is  struck  by  the  great  variety  of  these  minute  beings,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  distingiiisliingthem  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  they  appear 
to  vary  in  shai)e  with  the  nutrient  material  upon  which  they  grow.  If 
they  are  fed  on  beef  tea  they  may  take  a  different  shape  to  that  pro- 
duced by  a  diet  of  agar  jelly.  There  seems  very  little  doubt  that  the 
number  of  species  is  very  large,  and  very  little  is  known,  moreover,  of 
their  functions.  It  is  certain  that  at  least  a  few  produce  disease.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  a  large  number,  when  inoculated  into  animals, 
are  harmless.  That  these  harmless  ones  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  car- 
rying on  putrefactive  change,  acting  as  scavisngers  for  the  world's 
refuse,  seems  not  unlikely;  but  the  subject  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  one 
upon  which,  no  doubt,  fresh  light  will  fall  as  bacteriological  research 
progresses.  The  following  table  gives  the  proportion  of  dust  particles, 
spores,  etc.,  and  bacteria  in  a  cubic  foot  of  town  and  country  air:^ 


Averapototal    ,   Sporc-s,    inVJubfc 
(lust  partieles.  «tc.  foot 


Country 864,000,000  200  2 

Town 6,000,000,000  1,000  20 


Miquel. 
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The  nambers  represent  averages  throughout  the  year,  but  this 
includes  considerable  variations,  which  occur  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year. 

The  shaded  portion  in  the  diagram  (fig.  39)  represents  the  number  oi 
bacteria,  and  the  dotted  line  the  temperature  during  the  various  months 
of  the  years  1879-1882. 

The  number  does  not  appear  to  vary  proportionately  with  change 
of  temperature;  but  if  we  compare  the  rainfall  with  the  number  ol 
microbes  we  see  at  once  a  rapid  diminution.  The  rain  evidently  car 
ries  them  down  to  the  earth.  But  they  are  far  from  being  destroyed. 
The  moisture  seems  to  assist  reproduction,  for  we  find  a  rapid  increase 
directly  after  rain.  If  drought  is  long  continued  the  number  falls  ofi 
again.  They  die.  Here,  again  (fig.  40),  the  shaded  portion  represents 
the  number  of  bacteria,  and  the  line  the  rainfall  during  the  yeai 
1879-80. 

The  number  of  microbes  in  the  streets  of  Paris  is  on  the  average 
about  21  to  22  in  the  cubic  foot,  and  this  agrees  with  that  found  bj 
Professor  Carnelley  in  the  streets  of  Dundee,  viz,  20  in  the  cubic  foot 
Outside  of  Paris  the  number  falls  off  to  2  whereas,  in  dirty,  one-roomed 
houses  Carnelley  found  3,430  and  Miquel  in  a  neglected  hospital  ward 
3,170  in  the  cubic  foot.  The  effect  of  population  in  increasing  the 
number  of  microbes  may  be  represented  by  the  following  rough  map  ol 
Paris  (fig.  41),  in  which  the  number  of  microbes  in  a  cubic  meter  ol 
air  observed  at  Montsouris  is  marked  against  the  arrow  denoting  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  numbei 
occurs  when  the  wind  blows  across  the  town  and  the  smallest  number 
when  it  comes  direct  from  the  country — that  is,  from  the  south. 

The  number,  21  to  22,  for  the  streets  of  Paris  is  a  rough  average.  In 
dry,  dusty  weather,  following  rain,  the  number  may  rise  to  150.  Directly 
after  wind  and  rain  it  may  fall  to  an  average  of  G  per  cubic  foot. 

AVe  can  not  be  surprised  that  the  washings  of  the  air  by  rain,  accu- 
mulating in  the  mud  of  thoroughfares,  should  be  the  gathering  grouud 
for  microbes.  The  mud  of  streets  is  more  than  this.  It  provides 
food  for  their  growth.  It  is  the  great  source  of  bacterial  propagatioD. 
When  we  open  our  windows  to  let  in  fresh  air  on  a  dry,  windy  day,we 
are  welcoming  these  small  visitors.  The  nuniber  of  microbes  in  a  grain 
of  dust  from  the  streets  of  Paris  was  found  to  be  84,240,  nearly  double 
that  contained  in  similar  dust  obtained  on  the  outskirts  of  the  towD. 

Can  we  be  astonished  at  finding  domestic  dust  nearly  as  pregnant 
with  living  matter  as  that  from  the  street,  which,  according  to  Miquel? 
is  (U.OOO  in  the  grain?  It  might  appear  judicious  to  keep  our  windo^^ 
closed  under  such  a  siege,  but  a  moment's  refiection  will,  I  think,  solv^ 
the  ditliculty.  We  do  not  know  to  what  degree  these  microbes  ar^ 
mischievous.  We  do  know  to  what  extent  Iresh  air  is  necessary  to 
health.  Let  us  admit  air,  but  keep  our  dwellings,  as  far  as  possibler 
free  from  dust.     Microbes  settle  rapidly  in  still  air,  and  we  have  only 
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to  rise  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  ground  level  to  prove  it.  On  tlie 
same  day  Miquel  I'ouiid  on  tlie  top  of  the  PaDtbeoii  less  than  1  on 
the  average  iu  the  cnhic  foot;  at  Moiitsouria  IJ,  and  in  Paiis  streets 
about  12.  At  a  height  of  almost  1,(H)0  feet  the  number  is  about  one- 
sixteenth  of  that  on  the  giound  level.  On  the  high  Alps,  as  Pasteur 
and  Tyndall  have  shown,  they  diaappear  completely.  If  we  want  fresh 
air  we  know  where  to  go.  We  must  dimb  the  hilltops.  An  idea  of 
the  great  aruiy  of  microbes  whi<ih  are  constantly  on  the  march  out  of  a 
big  town  may  be  gathered  from  the  number  computed  for  Paris,  viz, 
40,0(H)  million  daily,  a  number  which  may  be  graphically  expressed 
by  supposing  all  the  microbes  in  11  gallons  of  sonp,  iu  full  putrefac- 
tion, to  arise  and  march  away. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  task  is  at  an  end.  There  is  much  that  I 
have  left  unsaid  in  the  course  of  these  leetares.  I  should  like  to  have 
alluded  to  the  possibility  of  reducing  domestic  smoke,  of  the  smoke  of 
our  warehouse  and  office  buildings,  of  the  better  utilination  of  coal,  and 
of  the  Qse  of  gas  for  household  purposes.  I  should  like  to  have  said 
much  more  on  the  impoi'tant  subject  of  ventilation  of  our  dwelling 
rooms  and  oflices.  These  matters  must  be  left  for  a  possible  future 
occasion.  I  should,  however,  be  content  with  the  resnlt  of  these  four 
lectures  if  you  carried  away,  iihmovably  impressed  upon  your  minds, 
the  fact  that  pure  air  is  indispensable  to  health.  Do  not  let  us  resem- 
ble people  sitting  in  a  close  room  who,  by  gradually  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  their  surroundings,  grow  oblivious  to  the  jwlluted  atmosphere 
they  arc  breathing  and  the  poison  which  they  are  slowly  absorbing. 

A  chiiiriiiaii  at  a  lecture  which  1  once  deliveied  on  a  similar  topic  to 
this  said  at  the  close:  "I  think  the  lecturer  makes  too  much  of  these 
invisible  things  in  the  air.  We  seem  to  keep  alive  iu  spite  of  them." 
But  wo  don't  want  merely  to  keep  alive.  We  want  to  live  without  the 
bnrden  of  trying  to  keep  alive.  What  future  is  there  for  a  country 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  which  inhabit  towns,  and  of  whom  Mr. 
Aclutid  said  "  a  great  deal  of  this  work  of  the  towns,  which  necessi- 
tated strong  and  healthy  men,  was  done  by  those  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  country  homes  and  not  in  those  of  towns." 

As  I  have  already  said,  impure  air,  no  matter  whether  it  arises  from 
bad  ga.ses,  soot,  or  disease  germs,  is  injurious  to  health.  If  we  are 
attacked  l)y  a  wild  beast  we  do  not  remain  passive.  We  prepare  to  kill 
it  or  to  run  away.  And  if  the  health  of  a  town  population  is  slowly 
undermined,  as  it  assuredly  is,  by  causes  which  we  can  compass  and 
prevent,  as  we  can  not  run  away  to  pure  air,  we  must  face  those  causes 
and  stamp  them  out.  There  is  much  that  the  local  authority  can  and 
ought  to  do,  and  which  we  should  collectively  see  is  done.  But  there 
is  much  that  we  as  individuals  can  do  ourselves.  It  is  a  duty  to  our- 
selves that  these  things  should  be  done.  It  is  equally  a  duty  to  the 
yoatig  aud  growing  generation. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

A   RAPID  METHOD  FOB  THE  ESTIMATION  OF  CARBONIC  ACID  IN 

THE  AIR. 


Fio.  1. 


(1)  A  Biaudard  $oluiUm  of  lliiMwafer.— Pare  water  is  left  in  contact  with  slacked 
lime  until  saturated.  The  clear  decanted  liquid  is  diluted  with  ninety-nine  times 
its  Tolume  of  distiUed  water.    Make  1  quart  or  1  liter. 

(2)  Pkemolpkikalein  $olution  is  made  by  dissolving  one  part  of  phenolphthalein  in 
five  hundred  times  its  weight  of  dilute  alcohol  [equal  volumes  of  pure  alcohol  and 

water].    Make  3  ounces  or  100  cubic  centimeters. 

(3)  A  gO^uuoe  Biappered  bottle  with  (preferably)  a  hollow  stopper 
marked  to  hold  3  drams  or  10  cubic  centimeters. 

A  sample  of  air  is  taken  by  blowing  air  into  the  clean  stoppered 
bottle  (fig.  1)  with  bellows.    Six  minims  or  one-third  of  a  cubic  cen- 
timeter of  the  phenolphthalein  solution  is  then  added,  and  the  meas- 
ured Yolame  of  limewater  is  run  into  the  hoUow  stopper. 
The  limewater  is  poured  into  the  bottle,  the  stopper  inserted,  the  time  noted,  and 
the  contents  yigoronsly  shaken.     If  the  red  color  of  the  liquid  disappears  in  three 
minutes  or  less  the  atmosphere  is  unfit  for  respiration. 

The  stock  of  limewater  should  be  kept  in  a  bottle  (fig.  2)  fur- 
nished with  a  tap  and  coated  withiu  with  a  film  of  paraffin,  and 
in  the  neck  an  open  tube  should  be  inserted  containing  pieces  of 
caustic  soda  or  quicklime.  The  pheuolphthalein  solution  is  best 
measured  by  means  of  a  narrow  glass  tube  passing  through  the 
cork  of  the  bottle  upon  which  the  measured  volume  is  marked. 
If  the  cork  fits  easily  the  liquid  may  be  forced  up  exactly  to  the 
mark  by  pushing  in  the  cork. 

The  following  are  estimations  made  in  this  manner  compared  with  the  results 
obtained  by  Pettenkofer's  method: 


i 


Time. 

Per  cent  vol- 
ume of  car- 
bonic acid. 

Minutes. 

1 
1 

H 

0. 1618 

H 

.1379 

H 

.1279 

3i 

.  07716 

H 

.05142 

5 

.0464 

7i 

.0351 
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I  have  registered  by  a  well-known  method  *  the  total  daylight  on  a  spot  on  Wood- 
house  Moor  (a  high  open  moor  lying  to  the  northwest  of  the  town)  nearly  every  day 
daring  the  months  November,  1895,  to  February,  1896.  The  same  has  been  done  at 
the  Philosophical  Hall  (near  the  center  of  the  town)  and  at  Kirkstall  Road  t  (a  busy 
manufacturing  center).  In  the  latter  place  the  smoke  absorbs  about  onetrqnarter  of 
the  total  daylight.  The  following  are  the  results  obtained.  To  economize  space  the 
results  for  each  week  are  added  together : 

Light  teats, 
A  comparison  of  the  total  daylight  in  different  parts  of  Leeds. 


Year  1895-96. 

Woodbonae 
Moor. 

Philosophical 
Hall. 

KirkstaU 
Bead. 

July  1-7 

Not  recorded. 

Not  recorded. 

Not  recorded. 

Not  recorded. 

22.94 

15.92 

10.20 

10.90 

18.30 

4.50 

2.60 

4.06 

7.88 

ai7 

13.66 
6.56 
8.28 
3.82 

78.30 

88.30 

81.70 

66.30 

Not  recorded. 

Not  recorded. 

Not  recorded. 

Not  recorded. 

Not  recorded. 

a4.80 

1.99 

2.32 

5.60 

5.90 

9.02 

a7.20 

a9.05 

a  4. 40 

July  8-14 

88.60 

60.60 

58.50 

20.61 

12.25 

6.10 

10.84 

7.17 

8.63 

1.53 

2.51 

5.51 

5.47 

&04 

a7.58 

alO.57 

3.26 

Jnly  15-21 

Jnly  22-28 

Nov.  10-16 

Nov.  17-23 

Nov.  24-30 

Deo.  1-7 

Dec.  8-14 

Dec.  15-21 

Deo.  29-Jan.  4 

Jan.  5-11 

Jan.  12-18 

Jan.  19-2  5 

Jan.  26-Feb.  1 

Feb.  2-8 

Feb.  9-15 

Feb.  18-22 

a  l%e  six  numbers  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  For  some  unex- 
plained reason,  the  amount  of  light  registered  on  these  dates  is  greater  in  the  smokier  parts  of  the 
town  than  on  the  open  moor. 

*  The  method  used  was  to  estimate  the  amount  of  iodine  liberated  on  exposure 
from  a  mixtare  of  potassium  oxide  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  numbers  represent 
cubic  centimeters  of  thiosnlphate  solution  used. 

t  The  position  would  be  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  center  of  the  view  shown  in  the 
photograph  of  Leeds. 
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Subject. 

A.  The  known  properties  of  atmospheric  air  considered  in  their  relationships  to 
research  in  every  department  of  natural  science,  and  the  importance  of  a  study  of 
the  atmosphere  considered  in  view  of  these  relationships. 

B.  The  proper  direction  of  future  research  in  connection  with  the  imperfections 
of  our  knowledge  of  atmospheric  air,  and  the  conditions  of  that  knowledge  with 
other  sciences. 


Two  years  ago  the  trustees  of  a  New  England  university  received  plans 
and  specifications  for  a  laboratory.  It  was  not  to  be  a  chemical  labora- 
tory' nor  a  physical  one,  nor  yet  geological  nor  biological,  but  one  to  be 
devoted  to  investigation  and  research  in  aero-physics.  During  the  pres- 
ent year  one  of  the  universities  on  the  Pacific  slope  has  established,  or 
contemplates  doing  so,  a  chair  of  meteorology.  At  the  time  of  the  presen- 
tation of  the  plans  and  specifications  referred  to  above,  it  was  pointed 
out  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  department  of  mathematics, 
every  department  of  science  then  represented  at  that  university  would 
be  directly  served  and  greatly  benefited  by  the  work  of  this  high-class 
aero-physical  laboratory.  The  chemist,  the  physiologist,  the  biologist, 
botanist,  and  [)hysicist  must  have  authoritative  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions of  external  air  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  and  atmidometry 
(if  the  word  may  be  used)  at  the  time  of  their  experimentation  if  true 
results  are  to  be  obtained. 

And  back  of  research  and  investigation  always  there  looms  up  the  ap- 
plication of  knowledge  to  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  community.  In 
aero-physics  there  exists  without  doubt  a  demand  for  standard  records 
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and  exact  determinations.  Even  as  these  lines  are  written  the  demand 
for  standard  rainfall,  temperature,  wind,  pressure,  sunshine,  and  cloudi- 
ness records  is  greater  than  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  meteorologist, 
as  he  is  now  equipped,  can  meet.  That  the  "  nature  and  properties  of 
atmospheric  air  in  connection  with  the  welfare  of  man  "  is  a  topic  crying 
aloud  for  recognition  let  the  vexed  questions  arising  in  our  daily  inter- 
course answer.  The  courts  call  constantly  for  information,  and  authen- 
ticated records  are  admitted  as  evidence.  Intelligent  inquiry  for  data, 
not  available  confronts  the  meteorologist  daily.  The  engineer,  be  he 
civil,  mining,  electrical,  or  sanitary,  knocks  with  increasing  frequency 
at  the  door  of  the  aero-physicist.  The  physician's  inquiries  are  manifold. 
Averages,  extremes,  and  rates  of  change  affect  our  well-being ;  and  yet 
when  he  receives  all  the  data  now  available  he  receives  but  a  meager 
portion.  With  reference  to  the  origin  and  spread  of  disease  and  in  all 
questions  of  pathogenesis  and  metabolism,  we  are  but  poorh^  off  in 
knowledge  of  the  relation  to  these  of  either  the  chemical  or  physical 
properties  of  atmospheric  air.  Rayleigh  and  Ramsay  have  just  shown 
in  their  work  on  nitrogen  how  little  we  know  of  that  very  gas  which  b}^ 
volume  in  100  parts  of  our  atmosphere  would  be  79.19.  With  the  discov- 
ery of  argon  our  conception  of  the  part  played  by  nitrogen  in  organic  life 
must  undergo  change.  This  discovery,  in  the  words  of  a  great  chemist.  Sir 
Henry  Roscoe,  is  one  "  of  the  greatest  possible  interest  and  importance, 
and  of  special  significance  as  being  one  brought  about  by  the  applica- 
tion of  exact  quantitative  experiment  to  the  elucidation  of  the  problem 
of  the  chemical  constitution  of  our  planet." 

Pass  now  to  a  description  of  this  proposed  aero-physical  laboratory 
and  it  is  perhaps  but  proper  to  say  that  at  least  two  observatory-labora- 
tories somewhat  approximate  the  equipment  here  set  forth. 

Barometry. 

Standard  barometers — Wild-Fuess,  Fortin,  or  Kew. 

Multiplying  barographs — Richard,  Marvin,  or  Draper. 

Aneroid,  Redier  or  improved  Hicks. 

Statoscope  for  minute  fluctuations  of  pressure; — of  esi)ecial  value 
during  thunder-storms  and  gusts. 

Sundell  normal  barometer. 

Telebarometers,  distant  from  each  other  not  less  than  1,(X)0  feet  in  a 
horizontal  direction  and  500  feet  in  a  vertical  direction.  This  im- 
plies that  the  laboratory  must  be  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill 
or  mountain,  with  base  stations.  Buchan,  in  his  resume  of  the 
work  done  at  Ben  Nevis,  intimates  that  some  very  important  rela- 
tions are  thus  discoverable. 
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Thermodynamics  and  Chemistry. 

Apparatus  might  be  devised  which  would  give  graphically  the 
thermodynamic  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  volume,  press- 
ure, temperature,  and  density  of  the  air  being  known,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  follow  the  isotherms  and  adiabatics  through  the  vary- 
ing conditions  in  cyclone  and  anti-cyclone  at  all  levels.  Thus 
Hertz  (Graphische  Methode  zur  Bestimmung  der  Adiabatischen 
Zustandanderungen  feuchter  Luft,  Meteor.  Zeits.,  1884)  has  given 
the  adiabatics  for  the  dry,  rain,  and  hail  stadia,  and  it  is  practi- 
cable to  follow  a  given  air  mass  through  the  varying  thermody- 
namic conditions. 

Electrometry. 

Proper  apparatus  for  measurements  in  atmospheric  electricity. 

Mascart-Kelvin  electrometers  for  the  determination  of  the  potential 
of  the  air.  The  type  of  voltmeter  known  as  the  multiple  quad- 
rant electrometer,  or  substantially  Lord  Kelvin's  air  leyden, 
should  be  installed  with  an  automatic  register  for  continuous 
records  of  the  electrification  of  the  air. 

Elster  and  GeiteFs  apparatus,  modified,  for  records  of  the  air  "leak- 
age "  of  electrical  charge  under  the  influence  of  ultra-violet  light. 

Brontometer,  for  use  in  the  study  of  the  strains  and  stresses  in  air 
between  highly  electrified  clouds  or  cloud  and  earth.  The  name 
brontometer  is  used,  but  some  more  appropriate  type  of  instru- 
ment than  the  present  is  desired.  It  now  gives  the  time  of  each 
lightning  flash,  the  duration  of  thunder,  the  changes  in  direction 
and  force  of  the  wind,  in  temperature,  humidity,  and  barometric 
pressure  during  a  thunder-storm  ;  but  there  is  wanting  the  photo- 
graphic auxiliaries  to  delineate  the  character  of  each  discharge. 
The  true  direction  in  space  and  the  dimensions  of  tiie  discharge 
are  determinable  by  such  means.  The  potential  fluctuations 
added  to  such  data  will  enable  us  to  study  the  strains  and  rup- 
tures in  the  atmosphere  after  the  thunder-storm  as  completely  as 
a  plate  of  fractured  armor  can  be  studied  after  a  test. 

Physiology  and  Biology. 

The  known  properties  of  atmospheric  air  are  clearly  of  great  im|)or- 
tance  in  all  physiolopjical  and  biological  research.  In  the  latter,  atmos- 
pheric environment  must  be  an  effective  factor  in  the  variation  of  species, 
and  in  the  former,  at  the  very  outset,  do  we  not  meet  an  intimate  relation 
between  the  irritability  of  nerve  and  muscle  with  atmospheric  conditions  ? 
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How  important  to  know  the  atmospheric  conditions  as  influencing  ex- 
hilaration and  fatigue.  The  so-called  ''  sensible  "  temperature,  for  exam- 
ple, enables  one  to  live  in  the  temperatures  of  the  Southwest  in  summer 
and  renders  temperatures  lower  by  twenty  degrees  elsewhere  unbearable. 

In  such  a  laboratory,  then,  trained  intellects  studying  the  properties  of 
atmospheric  air,  would,  we  firmly  believe,  influence  research  in  every  de- 
partment of  applied  science.  In  agriculture  the  value  is  apjmrent ;  in 
economics,  history,  hygiene,  botany,  geology,  and  biology,  questions  now 
unanswered  would  be  disposed  of.  In  that  much-dreamed-of  consumma- 
tion, the  conquest  of  the  air,  when  transportation  shall  be  by  air-ships  and 
communication  by  air-runners  or  disturbances  of  the  electrificil  air,  the 
contributions  to  knowledge  from  such  a  laboratory  would  be  incessant  and 
without  price.  Aye,  in  directions  now  unthought  of,  the  aero-physicist 
would  push  onward  in  the  great  region  now  unexplored.  When  the 
Berlin  Academy,  in  1879,  oiffered  a  prize  for  the  experimental  determi- 
nation of  a  relation  between  electromagnetic  forces  and  the  dielectric 
polarization  of  insulators,  perhaps  no  one — certainly  neither  Helmholtz 
nor  his  assistant,  whose  attention  he  directed  to  the  matter — foresaw 
more  than  certain  experimental  determinations.  Hertz  took  his  prob- 
lem as  he  received  it.  We  have  his  own  words  that  he  started  out  to 
prove  that  changes  of  dielectric  polarization  in  non-conductors  produced 
the  same  electromagnetic  forces  as  do  currents  which  are  equivalent  to 
them,  and  that  electromagnetic  as  well  as  electrostatic  forces  are  able  to 
produce  dielectric  polarizations ;  and  yet,  further,  that  in  all  these  re- 
spects air  and  empty  space  behave  like  all  other  dielectrics.  **  I  saw  no 
way,"  he  says  (see  "  P^lectric  Waves  ")^  '*  o^  testing  the  first  and  second  for 
air,  but  both  would  be  proved  simultaneously  if  one  could  succeed  in 
demonstrating  for  air  a  finite  rate  of  propagation  and  waves."  Let  us 
exult  in  Hertz  as  the  first  aero-physicist  and  join  Lord  Kelvin  in  his 
triumphant  declaration,  when  referring  to  waves  of  electric  force,  that 
^*the  processes  in  air  represent  on  a  million  fold  larger  scale  the  same 
processes  which  go  on  in  the  neighborliood  of  a  Fresnel  mirror  or  between 
the  glass  plates  used  for  exhibiting  Newton's  rings." 

The  direction  in  which  the  demand  for  immediate  application  of  our 
knowledge  of  aero-physics  is  greatest  is  in  connection  with  the  tides  and 
fluxes  of  the  aerial  ocean  in  which  we  live,  the  storms  and  currents  of 
the  atmosphere.  There  is  a  popular  impression  that  forecasting  weather 
conditions  is  in  a  high  degree  a  matter  of  scientific  procedure.  Much 
that  is  scientific  in  character  has  been  done,  it  is  true;  but,  without  dis- 
paraging such  work,  it  remains  none  the  less  true  (and  we  but  echo  the 
sentiments  of  those  professionally  engaged  in  forecasting)  that  the  present 
condition  of  our  knowledge  is  quite  unsatisfactory.     Newton's  boy  play- 
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ing  upon  the  seashore  and  picking  up  here  and  there  a  pebble  while  the 
broad  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  unexplored  before  him  may  be  not  unfairly 
compared  with  the  forecaster  of  to-day.  One  of  the  proj)er  directions  of 
future  research  in  connection  with  our  knowledge  of  atmospheric  air, 
then,  is  the  prevision  of  the  weather.  To  foregauge  the  changes  in  the 
atmosphere  is  not  the  least  promising  direction  for  future  research  in 
connection  with  the  imperfections  of  our  knowledge  of  atmospheric  air. 
We  speak  not  of  "  controlling  "  the  weather.  The  making  of  rain,  of 
warm  and  cold  waves,  the  maintenance  of  equable  temperatures  are,  de- 
spite the  present  apparent  extravagance  of  such  aspirations,  serious  and 
legitimate  fields  for  the  application  of  science;  but  the  nearer  problem, 
that  of  accurately  forecasting  weather  changes,  has  already  been  carried 
to  a  certain  degree  of  success,  and  we  may  well  therefore  confine  our 
study  to  methods  available  for  the  improvement  of  weather  prediction. 

This,  then,  is  the  problem  before  us,  viz.,  the  successful  scientific  fore- 
casting of  atmospheric  conditions.  In  no  other  direction  would  the  work 
of  the  aero-physical  laboratory,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  be 
so  pronounced ;  and  carried  from  the  present  short  period  to  periods  of 
weeks  or  months,  what  branch  of  applied  science  will  be  found  to  exert 
so  great  an  influence  upon  the  welfare  of  man? 

We  shall  present  first  a  careful  analysis  of  methods  in  use — L  c,  a 
study  in  detail  of  the  synoptic  weather  map,  discussing  the  soprces  of  its 
unquestioned  strength  and  its  elements  of  weakness,  and  then  consider 
methods  as  yet  untried,  but  which  have  scientific  indorsement  and  seem 
to  be  applicable  to  the  question  before  us. 

The  principle  underlying  the  synoptic  weather  map  of  every  weather 
service  is  simultaneity  of  observation.  A  forecaster  has  before  him  a 
bird's-eye  view,  as  it  were,  of  the  conditions  existing  at  a  given  moment. 
After  an  experience  of  nearly  twenty-five  years,  when  the  question  is 
asked,  *^  Has  the  synoptic  map  realized  the  expectations  of  meteorolo- 
gists and  justified  the  expense  of  its  existence?"'  the  answer  is,  *'  Yes." 
But  if  the  further  question  is  asked,  '*  Is  the  forecaster  of  to-day  as  far  in 
advance  of  the  forecaster  of  1870  as  might  reasonably  be  inferred  from 
the  lapse  of  time?  "  the  response  is  halting  and  uncertain.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  past  ten  years  would  seem  to  indicate  that  we  are  close  to 
exhausting  the  capabilities  of  the  weather  map  in  its  present  form.  The 
introduction  of  modern  inventions  may  help  some,  for  we  recall  that  it 
was  the  telegraph  which  made  the  map  possible,  and  the  telautograph, 
for  example,  may  enable  us  to  get  continuous  records  in  place  of  the 
fragmentary  ones  now  in  use ;  but  not  until  we  are  able  to  reach  out 
from  the  earth  surface  and  studv  in  dta  air  stratification  and  record 
simultaneous  changes  at  all  levels  will  the  great  advance  in  forecasting 
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be  accomplished.  The  exploration  of  the  upper  air  by  "  aerodromoi  " 
means  the  determination  of  abnormal  temperature  and  rainfall  relations 
at  various  heights. 

Cloudy  Condensation. — Perhaps  even  more  than  temperature,  rain  is  the 
element  of  least  certainty  in  forecasting.  How,  then,  can  we  improve  the 
methods  in  use  for  foretelling  the  likelihood  and  determining  the  causes 
of  rain  ?  Of  the  physical  processes  of  condensation  we  know  much  and 
at  the  same  time  little.  Studies  of  condensation  from  fusion,  vaporiza- 
tion, and  solution,  and  particularly  on  tlje  passage  from  vapor  to  liquid 
in  the  free  air  and  the  control  of  the  conditions  determining  such  passage^ 
should  be  undertaken.  With  our  present  rather  crude  outfits  some  work 
might  be  done  in  the  nature  of  preliminary  surveys  of  cloud  land.  At 
present  cloud  maps  are  of  such  indefiniteness  that  but  limited  use  is  made 
of  them  in  forecasting.  Granted  that  cloud  types  and  motions  have  little 
of  the  significance  that  some  enthusiastic  nephoscopists  claim  for  them, 
the  fact  nevertheless  remains  that  clouds  from  their  very  office  are  signifi- 
cant exponents  of  air-strata  conditions.  Hildebrandsson  long  ago  showed 
that  the  upper  currents  move  along  somewhat  parallel  to  the  lower  cur- 
rents up  to  a  certain  height,  and  then  change  their  motion,  and  we  are 
all  familiar  with  Clement  Ley's  law,  **  upper  clouds  have  a  distinct  cen- 
trifugal tendency  over  areas  of  low  pressure,  and  a  centripetal  over  those 
of  high.''  If  we  knew  more  about  cloud  motion  and  stratification,  fore- 
casting would  be  more  certain. 

To  illustrate  in  a  rough  way  the  importance  of  cloud  motion,  let  us  take 
the  date  August  27,  1893,  a  time  when  telegraphic  reports  from  Florida 
and  the  southeastern  seaboard  were  interrupted.  It  is  evident  that  if  no 
reports  can  be  obtained  by  telegraph,  the  synoptic  map  as  at  present 
used  must  fail.  Such  was  the  case  during  the  memorable  storm  of  March 
11-13,  1888— the  so-called  ''  blizzard."  But  in  the  storm  of  1893  it  so 
happened  that  the  most  destructive  storm  of  the  year  was  heading  in 
towards  the  Florida  coast.  No  reports  were  to  be  had  from  Florida,  high* 
wind  having  blown  down  the  poles.  What,  then,  was  the  forecaster  to 
do  ?  The  motions  of  the  upper  clouds  at  Lynchburg,  Chattanooga,  Knox- 
ville,  and  Norfolk  plainly  indicated  the  position  of  the  "low."  If,  with 
such  crude  and  undeveloped  observations,  there  was  so  much  of  value 
in  cloud-work,  with  how  much  more  definiteness  could  this  storm  have 
been  located  had  the  motions  of  the  upper  clouds  at  various  points 
been  instrumental  determinations.  One  much-needed  advance  in  fore- 
cast work  is  the  use  of  neplioscopes,  and  it  is  passing  strange  that  our 
weather  services  have  not  long  ago  discarded  their  methods  of  eye  ob- 
servation. Color,  form,  and  relative  motion  appeal  so  strongly  to  the 
imagination  that  even  a  practiced  observer  will  misinterpret  the  cloud. 
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and  exact  determinations.  Even  as  these  lines  are  written  the  demand 
for  standard  rainfall,  temperature,  wind,  pressure,  sunshine,  and  cloudi- 
ness records  is  greater  than  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  meteorologist, 
as  he  is  now  equipped,  can  meet.  That  the  **  nature  and  properties  of 
atmospheric  air  in  connection  with  the  welfare  of  man  "  is  a  topic  crying 
aloud  for  recognition  let  the  vexed  questions  arising  in  our  daily  inter- 
course answer.  The  courts  call  constantly  for  information,  and  authen- 
ticated records  are  admitted  as  evidence.  Intelligent  inquiry  for  data, 
not  available  confronts  the  meteorologist  daily.  The  engineer,  be  he 
civil,  mining,  electrical,  or  sanitary,  knocks  with  increasing  frequency 
at  the  door  of  the  aero-physicist.  The  physician's  inquiries  are  manifold. 
Averages,  extremes,  and  rates  of  change  affect  our  well-being ;  and  yet 
when  he  receives  all  the  data  now  available  he  receives  but  a  meager 
portion.  With  reference  to  the  origin  and  spread  of  disease  and  in  all 
questions  of  pathogenesis  and  metabolism,  we  are  but  poorly  off  in 
knowledge  of  the  relation  to  these  of  either  the  chemical  or  physical 
properties  of  atmospheric  air.  Rayleigh  and  Ramsay  have  just  shown 
in  their  work  on  nitrogen  how  little  we  know  of  that  very  gas  which  by 
volume  in  100  parts  of  our  atmosphere  would  be  79.19.  With  the  discov- 
ery of  argon  our  conception  of  the  part  played  by  nitrogen  in  organic  life 
must  undergo  change.  This  discovery,  in  the  words  of  a  great  chemist,  Sir 
Henry  Roscoe,  is  one  "  of  the  greatest  possible  interest  and  importance, 
and  of  special  significance  as  being  one  brought  about  by  the  applica- 
tion of  exact  quantitative  experiment  to  the  elucidation  of  the  problem 
of  the  chemical  constitution  of  our  planet." 

Pass  now  to  a  description  of  this  proposed  aero-physical  laboratory 
and  it  is  perhaps  but  proper  to  say  that  at  least  two  observatory-labora- 
tories somewhat  approximate  the  equipment  here  set  forth. 

Barometry. 

Standard  barometers — Wild-Fuess,  Fortin,  or  Kew. 

Multiplying  barographs — Richard,  Marvin,  or  Draper. 

Aneroid,  Redier  or  improved  Hicks. 

Statoscope  for  minute  fluctuations  of  pressure; — of  especial  value 
during  thunder- storms  and  gusts. 

Sundell  normal  barometer. 

Telebarometers,  distant  from  each  other  not  less  than  1,000  feet  in  a 
horizontal  direction  and  500  feet  in  a  vertical  direction.  This  im- 
plies that  the  laboratory  must  be  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill 
or  mountain,  with  base  stations.  Buchan,  in  his  resume  of  the 
work  done  at  Ben  Nevis,  intimates  that  some  very  important  rela- 
tions are  thus  discoverable. 
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Thermometry  and  Hygrometry. 

Standard  types  of  thermometers — exposed,  wet-bulb,  maximum  and 

minimum,  water  and  soil. 
Thermographs  and  self-registering  psychrometers. 
Assmann  aspiration  psychrometer. 
Telethermographs  and  telehygrographs. 

Insolation. 

Actinometer  (Schwolsen). 

Langley's  bolometer,  with  appropriate  galvanometers  for  the  explor- 
ation and  mapping  of  the  solar  spectrum,  particularly  the  infra- 
red portion. 

Photographic  records  of  the  more  prominent  absorption  lines  due 
to  aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  and  comparison,  after  proper 
scale  determination,  with  the  intensity  of  standard  solar  lines,  with 
the  ultimate  aim  of  ascertaining  this  distribution  of  vapor  in  the 
atmosphere  at  various  altitudes  and  variations  therefrom. 

Spectroheliograph.  A  good  12  or  14  inch  photographic  objective  for 
investigating  the  relations  of  solar  spots,  faculse  and  prominences. 

Nephoscopy  and  Pluviometry. 

Sunshine  recorders  of  various  types. 
Nephoscopes  and  Pole  star  recorders. 
Rain  gauges  and  evaporometers. 

Atmidometry. 

Barus's  device  for  showing  colors  of  cloudy  condensation. 
Aitken's  dust-counter  or  coniscope. 

The  determination  of  the  amount  of  haze  or  smoke  present  in  the 
atmosphere  is  now  quite  neglected  in  meteorology,  although 
a  matter  of  very  considerable  importance  to  health.  We 
should  have  daily  records  of  the  relative  purity  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Anemomktry. 

Anemoscopes. 

Anemo-cinemograph — an  instrument  showing  the  varying  force  ex- 
erted by  the  wind,  superior  to  the  old  form  of  anemograph  ;  and 
yet  some  further  improvement  looking  to  a  fuller  recognition  of 
what  has  been  termed  "  the  internal  work  of  the  wind  "  is  desirable. 

Helicoid  anemometer. 

Clino-anemonieter,  or  instrument  for  registering  currents  not  hori- 
zontal. 

Wind  pressure  gauge  and  suction  anemometer. 
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Thermodynamics  and  Chemistry. 

Apparatus  might  be  devised  which  would  give  graphically  the 
thermodynamic  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  volume,  press- 
ure, temperature,  and  density  of  the  air  being  known,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  follow  the  isotherms  and  adiabatics  through  the  vary- 
ing conditions  in  cyclone  and  anti-cyclone  at  all  levels.  Thus 
Hertz  (Graphische  Methode  zur  Bestimmung  der  Adiabatischen 
Zustandanderungen  feuchter  Luft,  Meteor.  Zeits.,  1884)  has  given 
the  adiabatics  for  the  dry,  rain,  and  hail  stadia,  and  it  is  practi- 
cable to  follow  a  given  air  mass  through  the  varying  thermody- 
namic conditions. 

Electrometry. 

Proper  apparatus  for  measurements  in  atmospheric  electricity. 

Mascart-Kelvin  electrometers  for  the  determination  of  the  potential 
of  the  air.  The  type  of  voltmeter  known  as  the  multiple  quad- 
rant electrometer,  or  substantially  Lord  Kelvin's  air  leyden, 
should  be  installed  with  an  automatic  register  for  continuous 
records  of  the  electrification  of  the  air. 

Elster  and  Geitel's  apparatus,  modified,  for  records  of  the  air  "  leak- 
age "  of  electrical  charge  under  the  influence  of  ultra-violet  light. 

Brontometer,  for  use  in  the  study  of  the  strains  and  stresses  in  air 
between  highly  electrified  clouds  or  cloud  and  earth.  The  name 
brontometer  is  used,  but  some  more  appropriate  type  of  instru- 
ment than  the  present  is  desired.  It  now  gives  the  time  of  each 
lightning  flash,  the  duration  of  thunder,  the  changes  in  direction 
and  force  of  the  wind,  in  temperature,  humidity,  and  barometric 
pressure  during  a  thunder-storm  ;  but  there  is  wanting  the  photo- 
graphic auxiliaries  to  delineate  the  character  of  each  discharge. 
The  true  direction  in  space  and  the  dimensions  of  the  discharge 
are  determinable  by  such  means.  The  potential  fluctuations 
added  to  such  data  will  enable  us  to  study  the  strains  and  rup- 
tures in  the  atmosphere  after  the  thunder-storm  as  completely  as 
a  plate  of  fractured  armor  can  be  studied  after  a  test. 

Physiology  and  Biology. 

The  known  properties  of  atmosj>heric  air  are  clearly  of  great  impor- 
tance in  all  physiolotrical  and  l)iological  research.  In  the  latter,  atmos- 
pheric environment  must  be  an  effective  factor  in  the  variation  of  species, 
and  in  the  former,  at  the  very  outset,  do  we  not  meet  an  intimate  relation 
between  the  irritability  of  nerve  and  muscle  with  atmospheric  conditions? 
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How  important  to  know  the  atmospheric  conditions  as  influencing  ex- 
hilaration and  fatigue.  The  so-called  "  sensible  "  temperature,  for  exam- 
ple, enables  one  to  live  in  the  temperatures  of  the  Southwest  in  summer 
and  renders  temperatures  lower  by  twenty  degrees  elsewhere  unbearable. 

In  such  a  laboratory,  then,  trained  intellects  studying  the  properties  of 
atmospheric  air,  would,  we  firmly  believe,  influence  research  in  every  de- 
partment of  applied  science.  In  agriculture  the  value  is  apparent ;  in 
economics,  history,  hygiene,  botany,  geology,  and  biology,  questions  now 
unanswered  would  be  disposed  of.  In  that  much-dreamed-of  consumma- 
tion, the  conquest  of  the  air,  when  transportation  shall  be  by  air-ships  and 
communication  by  air-runners  or  disturbances  of  the  electrified  air,  the 
contributions  to  knowledge  from  such  a  laboratory  would  be  incessant  and 
without  price.  Aye,  in  directions  now  unthought  of,  the  aero-physicist 
would  push  onward  in  the  great  region  now  unexplored.  When  the 
Berlin  Academy,  in  1879,  off'ered  a  prize  for  the  experimental  determi- 
nation of  a  relation  between  electromagnetic  forces  and  the  dielectric 
polarization  of  insulators,  perhaps  no  one — certainly  neither  Helmholtz 
nor  his  assistant,  whose  attention  he  directed  to  the  matter — foresaw 
more  than  certain  experimental  determinations.  Hertz  took  his  prob- 
lem as  he  received  it.  We  have  his  own  words  that  he  started  out  to 
prove  that  changes  of  dielectric  jmlarization  in  non-conductors  produced 
the  same  electromagnetic  forces  as  do  currents  which  are  equivalent  to 
them,  and  that  electromagnetic  as  well  as  electrostatic  forces  are  able  to 
produce  dielectric  polarizations ;  and  yet,  further,  that  in  all  these  re- 
spects air  and  empty  space  behave  like  all  other  dielectrics.  "  I  saw  no 
way,"  he  says  (see  "  P^lectric  Waves  "),  ''  of  testing  the  first  and  second  for 
air,  but  both  would  be  proved  simultaneously  if  one  could  succeed  in 
demonstrating  for  air  a  finite  rate  of  propagation  and  waves."  l^et  us 
exult  in  Hertz  as  the  first  aero-pliysicist  and  join  Lord  Kelvin  in  his 
triumphant  declaration,  when  referring  to  waves  of  electric  force,  that 
*'the  processes  in  air  represent  on  a  million  fold  larger  scale  the  same 
proce.sses  which  go  on  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  Fresnel  mirror  or  betwe.en 
the  glass  plates  used  for  exhibiting  Xewton's  rings." 

The  direction  in  which  the  demand  for  immediate  application  of  our 
knowledge  of  aero-physics  is  greatest  is  in  connection  with  the  tides  and 
fluxes  of  the  aerial  ocean  in  which  we  live,  the  storms  and  currents  of 
the  atmosphere.  There  is  a  i)opular  inij)ressi()n  that  forecasting  weather 
conditions  is  in  a  high  degree  a  matter  of  scientific  procedure.  Much 
that  is  scientific  in  character  has  l)een  done,  it  is  true ;  but,  without  dis- 
paraging such  work,  it  remains  none  the  less  true  (and  we  but  echo  the 
sentiments  of  those  professionally  engaged  in  forecasting)  that  the])resent 
condition  of  our  knowledge  is  (juite  unsatisfactory.     Newton's  boy  play- 
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ing  upon  the  seashore  and  picking  up  here  and  there  a  pebble  while  the 
broad  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  unexplored  before  him  may  be  not  unfairly 
compared  with  the  forecaster  of  to-day.  One  of  the  proper  directions  of 
future  research  in  connection  with  our  knowledge  of  atmospheric  air, 
then,  is  the  prevision  of  the  weather.  To  foregauge  the  changes  in  the 
atmosphere  is  not  the  least  promising  direction  for  future  research  in 
connection  with  the  imperfections  of  our  knowledge  of  atmospheric  air. 
We  speak  not  of  "  controlling  "  the  weather.  The  making  of  rain,  of 
warm  and  cold  waves,  the  maintenance  of  equable  temperatures  are,  de- 
spite the  present  apparent  extravagance  of  such  aspirations,  serious  and 
legitimate  fields  for  the  application  of  science;  but  the  nearer  problem, 
that  of  accurately  forecasting  weather  changes,  has  already  been  carried 
to  a  certain  degree  of  success,  and  we  may  well  therefore  confine  our 
study  to  methods  available  for  the  improvement  of  weather  prediction. 

This,  then,  is  the  problem  before  us,  viz.,  the  successful  scientific  fore- 
casting of  atmospheric  conditions.  In  no  other  direction  would  the  work 
of  the  aero-physical  laboratory,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  be 
so  pronounced ;  and  carried  from  the  present  short  period  to  periods  of 
weeks  or  months,  what  branch  of  ap[)lied  science  will  be  found  to  exert 
so  great  an  influence  upon  the  welfare  of  man? 

We  shall  present  first  a  careful  analysis  of  methods  in  use — L  e,,  a 
study  in  detail  of  the  synoptic  weather  map,  discussing  the  sources  of  its 
unquestioned  strength  and  its  elements  of  weakness,  and  then  consider 
methods  as  yet  untried,  but  which  have  scientific  indorsement  and  seem 
to  be  applicable  to  the  question  before  us. 

The  principle  underlying  the  synoptic  weather  map  of  every  weather 
service  is  simultaneity  of  observation.  A  forecaster  has  before  him  a 
bird's-eye  view,  as  it  were,  of  the  conditions  existint^j  at  a  given  moment. 
After  an  experience  of  nearly  twenty-five  years,  when  the  question  is 
asked,  *^  Has  the  synoptic  map  realized  the  expectations  of  meteorolo- 
gists and  justified  the  expense  of  its  existence?*'  the  answer  is,  ''  Yes.'' 
But  if  the  further  question  is  asked,  ''  Is  the  forecaster  of  to-day  as  far  in 
advance  of  the  forecaster  of  1870  as  might  reasonably  be  inferred  from 
the  lapse  of  time?  "  the  response  is  halting  and  uncertain.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  past  ten  years  would  seem  to  indicate  that  we  are  close  to 
exhausting  the  capabilities  of  the  weather  map  in  its  present  form.  The 
introduction  of  modern  inventions  may  help  some,  for  we  recall  that  it 
was  the  telegraph  which  made  the  map  possible,  and  the  telautograph, 
for  exam[>le,  may  enable  us  to  get  continuous  records  in  place  of  the 
fragmentary  ones  now  in  use ;  but  not  until  we  are  able  to  reach  out 
from  the  earth  surface  and  studv  in  situ  air  stratification  and  record 
simultaneous  changes  at  all  levels  will  the  great  advance  in  forecasting 
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be  accomplished.  The  exploration  of  the  upper  air  by  "  aerodromoi  " 
means  the  determination  of  abnonnal  temperature  and  rainfall  relations 
at  various  heights. 

Cloudy  C<mdet\8ation, — Perhaps  even  more  than  temperature,  rain  is  the 
element  of  least  certainty  in  forecasting.  How,  then,  can  we  improve  the 
methods  in  use  for  foretelling  the  likelihood  and  determining  the  causes 
of  rain?  Of  the  physical  processes  of  condensation  we  know  much  and 
at  the  same  time  little.  Studies  of  condensation  from  fusion,  vaporiza- 
tion, and  solution,  and  particularly  on  tlje  passage  from  vapor  to  liquid 
in  the  free  air  and  the  control  of  the  conditions  determining  such  passage, 
should  be  undertaken.  With  our  present  rather  crude  outfits  some  work 
might  be  done  in  the  nature  of  preliminary  surveys  of  cloud  land.  At 
present  cloud  maps  are  of  such  indefiniteness  that  but  limited  use  is  made 
of  them  in  forecasting.  Granted  that  cloud  types  and  motions  have  little 
of  the  significance  that  some  enthusiastic  nephoscopists  claim  for  them, 
the  fact  nevertheless  remains  that  clouds  from  their  very  office  are  signifi- 
cant exponents  of  air-strata  conditions.  Hildebrandsson  long  ago  showed 
that  the  upper  currents  move  along  somewhat  parallel  to  the  lower  cur- 
rents up  to  a  certain  height,  and  then  change  their  motion,  and  we  are 
all  familiar  with  Clement  Ley's  law,  *^  upper  clouds  have  a  distinct  cen- 
trifugal tendency  over  areas  of  low  pressure,  and  a  centripetal  over  those 
of  high.''  If  we  knew  more  about  cloud  motion  and  stratification,  fore- 
casting would  be  more  certain. 

To  illustrate  in  a  rough  way  the  importance  of  cloud  motion,  let  us  take 
the  date  August  27,  1893,  a  time  when  telegra{)hic  reports  from  Florida 
and  the  southeastern  seaboard  were  interrupted.  It  is  evident  that  if  no 
reports  can  be  obtained  by  telegraph,  the  synoptic  map  as  at  present 
used  must  fail.  Such  was  the  case  during  the  memorable  storm  of  March 
11-13,  1888— the  so-called  ''  blizzard."  But  in  the  storm  of  1893  it  so 
happened  that  the  most  destructive  storm  of  the  year  was  heading  in 
towards  the  Florida  coast.  No  reports  were  to  be  had  from  Florida,  high' 
wind  having  blown  down  the  j)oles.  What,  then,  was  the  forecaster  to 
do  ?  The  motions  of  the  upper  clouds  at  Lynchburg,  Chattmooga,  Knox- 
ville,  and  Norfolk  plainly  indicated  the  position  of  the  "  low."  If,  with 
such  crude  and  undeveloped  observations,  there  was  so  much  of  value 
in  cloud-work,  with  how  much  more  definiteness  could  this  storm  have 
been  located  had  the  motions  of  the  upper  clouds  at  various  points 
been  instrumental  determinations.  One  much-needed  advance  in  fore- 
cast work  is  the  use  of  nephoscopes,  and  it  is  passing  strange  that  our 
weather  services  have  not  long  ago  disc^arded  their  methods  of  eye  ob- 
servation. Color,  form,  and  relative  motion  a|)[)eal  so  strongly  to  the 
imagination  that  even  a  practiced  observer  will  misinterpret  the  cloud. 
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Observations  with  high-order  nephoscopes  would  be  valuable  in  throw- 
ing light  on  that  which  is  so  essential — a  knowledge  of  the  true  motion 
of  the  air.  The  convectional  theory  of  cyclonic  formation,  of  which 
Ferrel  was  the  great  advocate,  has  in  its  favor  all  that  we  at  pi'esent 
know  of  cloud  motion.  But  we  know  so  little.  The  so-called  descen- 
sional  theory  finds,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  general  upper  circulation 
the  initiative  impulse  for  storm  formation.  From  this  point  of  view, 
cyclones  and  anti-cyclones  are  but  great  double  vortex  knots  in  the  gen- 
eral air  stream.  The  upper  current  works  down  through  the  anti-cyclone 
and  in  a  reversed  twist  out  through  the  cyclone ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
cloud  motion,  had  we  but  the  means  of  observing  it  properly,  would 
give  weighty  evidence?  Similarly  the  condensation  conditions  in  free 
air  must  be  studied.  We  may  get  an  inkling  of  the  size  of  the  water 
globules  by  the  colors  of  cloudy  condensation.  The  Newtonian  inter- 
ference colors  might  be  made  ^ise  of  in  some  modified  form  of  Michel- 
eon's  "  interferential  refractometer  "  to  get  the  dimensions  of  the  condens- 
ing |)articles.  The  increase  and  decrease  of  size  might  be  determined 
and  variations  interpreted  as  favoring  or  not  favoring  condensations. 
Every  line  of  research  tending  to  give  knowledge  of  the  extent  and  in- 
tensity of  conditions  favoring  condensation  should  be  encouraged  by 
weather  services.  At  present  the  forecaster  lacks  information  worth3'  of 
acceptance  concerning  the  amount  of  vapor  overhead  at  different  levels  ; 
nor  has  he  any  clew  whatever  as  to  impending  motions  of  the  same,  as- 
censional or  descensional.  Perhaps  the  question  of  the  production  of 
artificial  rain  will  force  meteorologists  to  develop  our  knowledge  in  this 
direction.  Storm  motion  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  key  unlock- 
ing an  appropriately  unstable  condition  of  atmosi)here.  "  Dry  "  storm 
areas  prove  beyond  doubt  that  something  beside ^^torm  mechanism  is 
necessary  for  precipitation.  The  energy  of  a  storm  and  its  rate  of  motion 
would  mean  vastly  more  to  the  forecaster  if  he  had  at  his  command  the 
seasonal  vapor  conditions  for  all  elevations.  Theoretically  the  claim  of 
the  rain-maker  has  this  much  truth  to  it,  that  in  some  districts,  at  certain 
times,  not  only  the  smoke  of  a  small  brush  fire,  but  the  unfolding  of  an 
umbrella,  might  suffice  to  initiate  an  air  motion  which  would  result  in 
more  or  less  precipitation.  Furthermore,  the  forecaster  must  always 
clearly  distinguish  between  conditions  favoring  storm  progression  and 
the  likelihood  of  storm  formation.  Some  of  the  factors  operative  in 
storm  formation  and  which  the  forecaster  should  be  cognizant  of  are: 
extent  of  in-draiight  of  warm  moist  air  and  counter-draft  of  cold  dry 
air;  relative  instability  of  the  air;  topography  as  affecting  air  drainage, 
and  the  vapor  values  at  different  elevations.     It  is  very  important  that 
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the  values  of  the  absorption  lines  due  to  aqueous  vapor  be  determined. 
Becker,  in  the  "  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.,"  xxxvi,  has  mapped  928  lines 
of  this  character.  He  divides  the  aqueous  lines  into  three  groups  some- 
what as  follows : 

Wave-lengths,  6,020  to  5,666,  comprising  about  678  lines. 

5,530  "  5,386,  "  "      106     " 

"  5,111  "  4,981,  "  ''      116     " 

But  this  list  can  undoubtedly  be  extended,  and  j)articularly  in  the 
infra-red  portion  of  the  spectrum,  where  we  naturally  would  expect  to 
find  the  most  marked  atmospheric  effects.  We  suggest,  then,  as  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  directions  for  research  the  ex[)loration  of  the  solar 
spectrum  with  the  view  of  determining  the  vapor  present  at  different 
levels  under  varying  conditions  and  the  application  of  the  knowledge  so 
obtained  to  forecasting  weather  changes.  A  hint  from  Buchan,  in  his 
resum^  of  the  work  done  at  Ben  Nevis,  a  high-level  meteorological  ob- 
servatory, should  not  be  overlooked.  Although  discussing  temperatures, 
his  remarks  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  vapor  values  :  **  The  departures 
from  the  normals,  especially  inversions  and  extraordinary  rapid  rates  of 
diminution  with  height,  are  intimately  connected  with  cyclones  .  .  . 
and  form  data  as  valuable  as  they  are  unique  in  forecasting  storms."  We 
would  urge,  too,  the  mathematical  discussion  of  each  storm,  particularly 
with  respect  to  storm  energy  and  motion.  The  storm  of  August  26,  27, 
28,  1893,  sometimes  known  as  the  Sea  Islands  storm,  from  the  great 
damage  done  along  the  Carolina  coast  is  one  that  will  always  draw  the 
attention  of  the  meteorologist.  The  story  of  the  origin  of  this  storm,  its 
path,  the  terrors  of  the  accompanying  rise  of  the  waters,  whereby  nearly 
twelve  hundred  lives  were  lost,  has  been  graphically  given  in  the  popu- 
lar magazines  of  the  day.  We  propose  to  test  with  it  some  equations 
given  by  Maxwell  Hall  (Jamaica  Meteor.  Obs.,  vol.  i)  for  determining 
storm  approach  when  observations  are  available  for  one  side  of  the  storm 
only. 

Other  things  being  equal,  we  may  assume  that  the  storm  will  be  re- 
tarded by — 

1.  Opposing  conditions  suoh  as  obstructive  "  high  " — that  is,  a  slow- 
moving,  inert  anti-cyclone. 

2.  Decrease  of  storm  energy  or  weakening  in  the  formative  factors. 

3.  When  theslopeof  the  diurnal  and  seasonal  curves  of  pressure  (and 
the  reverse  for  temperature)  is  opposed  in  direction  to  the  gradient 
caused  by  the  storm. 

Conversely,  we  may  look  for  an  increase  of  storm  energy  with  persist- 
ence of  conditions  favoring  storm  development. 
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Ifp 
C 


pressure  reduced  and  corrected  for  diurnal  variation, 

twelve-hour  change, 

velocity  of  wind  in  miles  per  hour, 

distance  from  the  centre  of  cvclone, 

rate  of  fall  of  pressure  per  hour, 


-^^  gradient  or  fall  per  mile  toward  the  centre, 


V  = 


r 


dp 

dp 
dr 

dp 
dt 
dp 
dr 


rate  of  fall        dr  ^      ^  , 

gradient    =  W  =  '"^^^  "^  approach, 


as  a  first  approximation  for  the  time  of  arrival,  divide  the  distance  by 
the  rate  of  approach.  These  values  are  given  in  column  *'A,"  in  the 
table  below. 


A^  dr  OT 
~dt 


rdt_ 
dr 


/=  1  ~(dr-^dl), 


It  must  be  pointed  out  that  in  a  calculation  of  this  kind  we  are  re- 
stricted to  the  use  of  such  data  as  are  available  for  the  forecaster  at  a 
particular  time.  We  think  that  the  following,  which  could  have  been 
obtained  at  the  times  indicated,  would  have  been  serviceable  in  forecast- 
ing this  storm,  and  particularly  the  values  which  are  underscored  as 
indicating  the  probable  path  and  duration  of  the  storm  ; 


Approach  of  Storm  of  August  S5,  26,  27,  28,  1893. 


Date. 


Aujr.   2(),   1893, 
8  a.  m. 

Aug.  27,    181)3, 
8  a.  in. 


An  jr.   28,   181C>, 
8  a.  ni. 


Station. 


fTitusville.  . 
(  Jupiter 

f Savannah.  . 
J  Charleston  .. 
1  Jacksonville 

I  Titusville.    . 

Lynchburg.. 

Riileijrli.    . .  . 
Charlotte.  . . 

Augusta    . .  . 


I 


29.  <K) 
29.80 
29.78 
29.84 
29.62 

29.34 

29.  S4 
29.04 
29.30 

28.9(> 


C 


■.2r) 

.54 


22 
24 


.72  I  2() 


.0() : 

22 

.10 

24 

.10 

20 

.12 

24 

.24 

20 

.38  , 

40 

.12 

1 

8 

2r>o 

KJO 
200 

2:^0 

120 

—80 

2:;o 

220 

100 

—  20 


A 

f 

30 

.20 

24 

.15 

■■^p 

30 

.15 

50 

.20 

20 

.17 

—8 

.30 

775 

.25 

25 

.12 

fi 

.8 

—4 
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A  line  drawn  through  the  underscored  values  for  the  dates  in  question 
will  be  found  to  almost  coincide  with  the  path  of  the  stonn.  Minus 
values  indicate  the  retrogression  of  the  disturbance. 

Suppose  further,  however,  that,  starting  with  the  fundamental  equa- 
tion pv  =  RTj  we  were  able  to  follow  any  given  air  wave  as  it  is  propa- 
gated in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  an  ordinary  sound  wave  is 
followed.  T^ord  Rayleigh  ("  On  the  Vibrations  of  an  Atmosphere,"  Phil. 
Mag.,  Feb.,  1890)  has  given  a  numerical  example  of  the  high  degree  of 
rarefaction  necessary  before  there  is  a  change  of  sign  for  a  period  of  one 

hour.     In  C.  G.  S.  measure,  n  =  ttttt^^  and  ''  a  "  (the  velocity  of  sound) 

=  33  X  10*,  g  =  981 ;  then  the  ratio  of  the  density  at  a  given  height  to 
the  density  at  the  ground  comes  out  1/290.  This,  of  course,  is  for  an  up- 
ward wave  ;  but  for  the  case  of  **  a  swaying  of  the  atmosphere  from  one 
side  of  the  earth  to  the  other  "  Rayleigh  deduces  a  period  of  23.8  hours. 
He  remarks,  however,  that  the  suitabilitv  of  the  value  of  ''a"  is  verv 
doubtful,  and,  further,  that  the  suppositions  of  his  paper  are  inconsistent 
with  the  use  of  Laplace's  correction  to  Newton's  theory  of  sound  propa- 
gation. Moreover,  can  the  heat  and  cold  present  in  atmospheric  vibra- 
tions be  supposed  to  remain  constant?  But  the  near  approach  of  this 
period  to  24  hours  he  considers  to  be  of  more  than  passing  interest  and 
possibly  connected  with  the  diurnal  and  semi-diurnal  variations  of  the 
barometer. 

Now,  the  forecaster  has  to  deal  with  a  succession  of  atmospheric  waves, 
and  it  is  just  the  gain  or  loss  of  lieat  accompanying  the  propagation  of 
the  slower  waves  that  he  attempts  to  forecast.  Therefore  we  think  it  to 
be  of  prime  importance  to  introduce  into  our  forecast  work  as  far  as 
possible  numerical  values  for  atmospheric  vibrations. 

« 

AtMOSPHKKIC   KLKCTKiriTY. 

We  have  thus  far  discussed  the  known  j)roj)ertios  of  atmosj)horic  air 
chiefly  in  connection  with  acjueous  vaj)or.  There  remains  another  etjually 
important  line  of  research  intimately  related  to  the  vapor  conditions 
and  likewise  of  great  importance  in  weather  prevision,  viz.,  atmospheric 
electricity. 

At  the  outset  we  advocate  the  introduction  of  that  unstable  and  seem- 
ingly lawless  element,  the  electrical  potential  of  the  atmosj)liere,  on  the 
synoptic  weather  chart.  To  the  grai>hic  re])resentation  of  air  pressure, 
temperature,  and  in  a  crude  way,  air  motion,  let  us  add,  although  it  does 
seem  unpromising,  the  electrical  potential,  corrected  for  temperature, 
elevation,  quantity  of  vapor  present  (see  further  on  Kxner's  experiments 
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and  the  very  recent  paper  of  Kelvin  on  the  Subtraction  of  Vapor  from 
Air  and  the  Electrification).  The  potential  charted  for  any  given  moment 
'  upon  the  synoptic  map  will  give,  in  the  general  electrification  of  the 
lower  air  strata,  significant  equipotintial  lines  and  areas.  The  time  is 
ripe  for  such  a  preliminary  survey,  or,  as  Sir  William  Thomson  once 
called  it,  '*  electro-geodesy  " — in  brief,  an  extended  synchronous  survey 
of  the  potential  of  the  lower  air. 

We  may  begin  our  plea  for  such  work  by  a  reference  to  the  work  of 
Professor  Franz  Exner,  of  Vienna.  With  praiseworthy  persistency  he 
has  determined  the  potential  values  in  all  localities  accessible  to  him^ 
and  with  some  approximation  the  potential  gradients  at  various  eleva- 
tions. The  work  of  EJlster  and  Geitel,  especially  their  later  work,  con- 
stituting what  may  be  termed  researches  in  electrical  actinometry,  is 
a  natural  outcome  of  and  supplement  to  Exner's  work.  As  we  shall 
see,  Exner's  determinations  were  all  made  with  portable  electroscopes 
or  electrometers,  and  while  the  instruments  used  by  him  differ  in  de- 
sign from  those  (in  our  opinion  preferable)  used  in  the  United  States,. 
Great  Britain,  and  France,  the  scope  and  method  of  work  have  been 
practically  similar.  The  differences  in  results  are  mainly  of  degree,. 
Exner  having  carried  his  work  further.  The  aim  throughout  has  been 
the  exploration  of  the  electrostatic  field  of  the  earth.  In  the  experi- 
ments of  Elster  and  Geitel  at  Wolfenbuttel  (see  **  Sitz.  Akad.  Wien.,'^ 
June,  1892,  and  subsequently;  also  "  Nature,"  March,  1893),  the  direc- 
tion of  research  has  been  that  of  the  relation  of  the  potential  values  to 
the  intensity  of  ultra-violet  radiation.  This  we  see  at  a  glance  opens  up 
a  new  field  of  investigation  in  the  discovery  that  ultra-violet  light  ac- 
celerates the  dissipation  of  an  electrical  charge,  and  there  is -no  telling 
what  further  developments  may  come  in  both  electrometry  and  acti- 
nometry. 

S.  V.  Arrhenius  C^  Meteor.  Zeits.,"  vol.  v,  p.  297,  and  "Phil.  Mag.,'^ 
July,  1889)  touches  upon  the  influence  of  solar  radiation  on  the  electrical 
phenomena  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  shows  that  when  the  air  was 
irradiated  by  ultra-violet  light  it  conducted  like  an  electrolyte.  We  recall 
that  Hertz  found  in  his  experiments  that  the  receiver  required  continual 
readjustment,  either  because  of  the  shaking  or  the  slight  burning  of  the 
points,  and  that  ultra-violet  light  falling  on  the  "  vibrator  '■  prevented 
its  proper  action,  the  sparking  in  the  "  resonator  "  ceasing  or  becoming 
feeble.  This  discharging  action  seemed  to  be  particularly  noticeable 
when  the  violet  light  fell  upon  neojatively  electrified  points.  Elster  and 
Geitel  have  shown  (^'*  Sitz.  d.  K.  Akad.  der  Wissen.  Wien.,"  99  Band,  x 
heft,  s.  1011)  that  a  body  with  a  negative  charge  is  discharged  under  the 
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influence  of  the  above-described  radiation  more  rapidly  than  a  body 
charged  positively.     For  example : 

Rate  of  1o8s  Rftte  of  loss 

when  positively    when  negatively 

electrified.  electrified. 

Rostyiron 16  24 

Poliflhed  iron 16  31 

Charcoal 11  25 

Mica 12  26 

The  above  results  show  clearly  a  more  rapid  loss  of  the  negative 
charge. 

Professor  Oliver  Lodge,  in  a  lecture  upon  the  work  of  Hertz,  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution  June  1,  1894,  used  the  following  language: 

"While  Hertz  was  observing  sparks  such  as  these,  the  primary  or  ex- 
citing spark  and  the  secondary  or  excited  one,  he  observed  as  a  bye-issue 
that  the  secondary  spark  occurred  more  easily  if  the  light  from  the  pri- 
mary fell  on  its  knobs.  He  examined  this  new  influence  of  light  in 
many  ways,  and  showed  that  although  spark  light  and  electric  brush 
light  were  peculiarly  effective,  any  source  of  light  that  gave  very  ultra- 
violet rays  produced  the  same  result.  Wiedemann  and  Ebert  and  a 
number  of  experimenters  have  repeated  and  extended  this  discovery, 
proving  that  it  is  the  cathode  knob  on  which  illumination  takes  effect; 
and  Hallwachs  made  the  important  observation,  which  Righi,  Stoletow, 
Braly,  and  others  have  extended,  that  a  freshly  polished  zinc  or  other 
oxidizable  surface,  if  charged  negatively,  is  gradually  discharged  by 
ultra-violet  light." 

Ix)dge  hints  in  his  lecture  of  the  possible  great  value  of  these  relations 
in  atmospheric  electricity. 

Collecting  the  observations  of  the  potential  fall  in  the  case  of  nega- 
tively electrified  bodies  ex[)()sed  to  sunlight,  Elster  and  Geitel  have  tab- 
ulated the  values  of  the  mean  daily  potential,  the  temperature,  and  the 
vapor  pressure.  These  are  given  on  the  following  page.  Would  it  not 
he  a  very  happy  and  profitable  research  to  undertake  in  the  United 
States  a  similar  series  of  experinientn  confirming  and  extending  the  re- 
sults now  at  hand?  Particularly  at  Pike's  Peak  and  at  Mount  Washing- 
ton could  such  determinations  be  efi'ectively  undertaken.  At  the  former 
station  the  range  of  vapor  pressure  is  so  large  that  the  curves  now  known 
could  be  extended.  A  physical  huv  expressing  the  relation  of  the  poten- 
tial and  the  intensity  of  the  more  refrangible  rays  would  perhaps  be  the 
outcome. 
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We  can  get  at  the  relation  of  the  potential  values  and  the  quantity  of 
vapor  present  Jn  the  following  way : 

The  weight  of  aqueous  vapor  in  a  cubic  metre  of  saturated  air  is  the 
product  of  the  weight  of  a  cubic  metre  of  dry  air  at  0°  <?,  pressure 
760  mm.  and  the  density  of  the  aqueous  vapor,  and  the  pressure  of 
aqueous  vapor  in  saturated  air,  all  divided  hy  1  plus  the  temperature 
correction. 

"         1  +  a  [  71 
the  weight  of  vapor  tlion  is  O.fi'22  i~T  "Tiri ■>;■(•- 


e  n  =  1.29278  kg,  d  =  0.6221,  and  «  =  0.0036G7 
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And  thus,  as  the  authors  point  out,  with  the  exception  of  the  vapor 
group  5.5  mm.,  the  potential  curve  runs  inversely  with  the  vapor  pressure, 
and  the  observed  values  and  the  estimated  values  agree  fairly  well  up  to 
a  certain  point.  When  the  number  of  grammes  of  moisture  in  a  cubic 
metre  of  air  at  the  earth's  surface  exceeds  8,  however,  the  agreement  no 
longer  holds.     (See  diagram,  page  18.) 

The  aim  of  all  this,  as  we  shall  see  in  discussing  Exner's  observations, 
is  the  determination  of  a  relation  between  the  potential  gradient  and  the 
humidity  and  the  construction  of  apparatus  in  the  nature  of  an  electro- 
hygroscope.  One  advantage  this  new  method  might  possess  over  spectro- 
scopic methods  is  at  times  of  cloud  formation.  Cloudy  condensation  we 
know  limits  rain-band  investigation,  but  the  electro-hygroscope  would 
in  all  probability  be  serviceable  with  visible  as  well  as  invisible  vapor. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  certain  but  that  the  potential  values  would  be  more 
strongly  marked  at  such  times. 

We  must  give  now  as  briefly  as  possible  the  results  of  the  observations 
of  Elster  and  Geitel  on  the  Hoher  Sonnblick,  some  10,168  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  at  its  low-level  station,  Kolm-Saigurn.  As  we  said  above,  such 
observations,  repeated  at  Pike's  Peak  and  other  high-level  stations  in  the 
United  States,  would  certainly  widen  the  horizon  in  aero-physical  work. 
Hanrard  College  Observatory  has  published  in  its  "Annals"  the  meteoro- 
logical observations  made  at  Pike's  Peak  for  a  given  number  of  years. 
If  one  will  turn  to  pages  459, 460,  and  on,  he  will  find  such  observations 
as  the  following : 

"...  faint  auroral  streamers  and  beneath  them  the  usual  sheet 
lightning  flashed  incessantly.     ..." 

"...  at  night  the  summit  capped  h}'  a  cloud  so  small  that  the 
obser\*er  at  the  base  could  hardly  see  it,  and  was  fre<iuently  lit  up  by 
flaijhes  of  lightning.     ..." 

"...     heavy  snow,  with  thunder  and  lightning.     ..." 

"...  electricity  increased  and  decreased  with  the  fall  of  hail — 
a  fact  noticed  in  all  hail-storms  at  the  station.     ..." 

In  few  ways,  therefore,  do  we  think  that  investigation  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Hodgkins  becjuest  could  be  more  effectively  undertaken 
than  in  investigation  of  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  at 
some  such  station  as  Pike's  Peak. 

The  Sonnblick  observers  found — 

1.  *'  The  intensity  of  the  most  refraniril)le  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum,  as 
measured  by  the  discharging  action  on  negatively  electrified  surfaces  of 
amalgamated  zinc,  increases  with  the  hei<i;lit  above  ground  in  such  a 
manner  that  at  a  height  of  8,100  metres  it  is  twice  as  great  as  on  ordi- 
nary level  ground." 
•> 
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2.  **  Notwithstanding  this  increase  in  the  power  of  discharge  of  light, 
we  [Elster  and  Geitel]  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  with  certainty 
any  new  actinometrically  active  surface.  Even  perfectly  freshly  fallen 
snow  as  well  as  dry  rock  were  not  appreciably  discharged  by  light." 

3.  "  Waterfalls  can  produce  negative  falls  of  potential  in  a  valley  and 
even  to  considerable  heights  (1,600  feet),  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
this  remarkable  phenomenon  is  not  produced  by  friction,  but  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  normal  positive  fall  of  potential  on  the  finer  pulverulent 
water  which  detaches  itself  from  the  large  masses  of  water ;  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  assumed  that  in  a  rain-cloud  the  process  of  self-induction 
increases  to  high  values  the  originally  feeble  negative  charges  of  a  layer 
of  air  dust  at  the  foot  of  a  fall.'' 

4.  ^'  In  July,  1890,  on  three  days,  which  were  almost  cloudless  until 
1  p.  m.,  the  normal  positive  fall  of  potential  on  the  top  of  the  Sonnblick 
was  apparently  constant.  The  morning  maximum,  which  in  the  Plain 
and  Alpine  valleys  occurs  with  great  regularity  between  7  a.  m.  and  9 
p.  m.,  was  not  observed  at  a  height  of  10,168  feet." 

5.  "  Before  the  outburst  of  the  storms  which  we  observed  on  the  16th, 
18th,  and  20th  of  July,  the  positive  fall  of  potential  within  the  cloud, 
which  sent  only  a  small  quantity  of  rain,  went  slowly  down  to  the  value 
zero  and  remained  there  for  a  long  time." 

6.  **  In  storm  clouds  the  atmospheric  electricity  usually  changes  its 
sign  after  a  discharge  of  lightning,  as  with  storms  on  the  plain." 

7.  "  Saint  Elmo's  fire  was  found  to  be  a  constant  accompaniment  of 
storms.  It  was  not  found  that  negative  Saint  Elmo's  fire  was  more  in- 
frequent than  positive." 

8.  "  The  observation  that  negative  Saint  Elmo's  fire  follows  bluish 
lightning  and  positive  follows  reddish  lightning  was  frequently  confirmed 
by  us.  The  direction,  then,  of  the  electrical  current  which  traverses  the 
atmosphere  in  the  form  of  lightning  appears  to  have  an  influence  on  the 
color  of  the  lightning." 

All  of  the  above  results  may  be  found  in  the  *'  Phil.  Mag  ,"  May,  1891, 
and  "  Wien.  Berichte,"  November,  1890.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  com- 
ment upon  them. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  know  whether  our  mountain  peaks,  taking  as 
they  must  a  negative  electrification  from  the  earth,  are  discharged  more 
rapidly  when  illuminated  by  the  more  refrangible  rays.  Since  the  above 
experiments  were  made  the  entire  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  air 
and  the  disposition  of  a  charge  has  been  brought  forward  for  discussion 
by  Kelvin's  paper  on  the  subtraction  of  vapor  from  air  and  the  conse- 
quent change  in  electrification.  J.  J.  Thomson  has  shown  in  his  recent 
paper  on  the  "  Electricity  of  Drops  "  that  a  small  amount  of  impure 
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matter  in  water  is  enough  to  produce  a  marked  change  in  the  electrifica- 
tion, and  that  therefore  no  study  of  atmospheric  electricity  will  be  com- 
plete which  does  not  take  into  account  the  degree  of  purity.  Kelvin 
from  laboratory  experiments  (see  paper  read  before  British  Association 
at  Oxford ;  also  **  Nature,"  July  19, 1894)  concludes  that  the  air  does  not 
retain  a  negative  electrification  so  long  as  it  retains  a  positive.  Kelvin 
says,  "  the  equilibrium  of  electrified  air  within  a  space  enclosed  by  a  fixed 
bounding  surface  of  conducting  material  presents  an  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  elementary  hydrostatic  principles.  The  condition  to  be  fulfilled 
is  simply  that  surfaces  of  equal  electric  '  volume  density '  are  surfaces  of 
equal  potential,  if  we  assume  that  the  material  density  of  the  air  at 
given  temperature  and  pressure  is  not  altered  by  electrification.  This 
assumption  we  temporarily  make  for  want  of  knowledge ;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  experiment  will  prove  that  it  is  not  accurately  true."  **  On 
the  supposition  of  electric  density  uniform  throughout  the  spherical  en- 
closure, each  cubic  centimetre  of  air  experiences  an  electrostatic  force 
toward  the  boundary  in  simple  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  cen- 
tre and  amounting  at  the  boundary  to  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  the  force  of 
gravity  upon  it ;  .  .  .  "  **  Under  natural  conditions  with  great  den- 
sity there  must  be  an  important  ponderomotive  force  quite  comparable  in 
magnitude  with  that  due  to  difference  of  temperature."  .  .  .  "Nega- 
tively electrified  air  over  negatively  electrified  ground  with  non-electrified 
air  above  it  in  an  absolute  calm  would  be  in  unstable  equilibrium." 

Lord  Kelvin  gives  an  estimate  of  the  density  and  force  in  a  given 
enclosure. 

Let  F equal  the  potential  indicated  b}''  the  water-dropper;  a  equals 
the  radius  of  the  spherical  hollow  (in  which  the  air  was) ;  p  equals  elec- 
trical density  of  air  at  distance  r  from  center ;  then  from — 


Jo   \r         a  J 


dr 


if  p  is  constant, 


F=  %  r.pa- 

P  =  3V/2  ra^ 


Suppose  F  equals  38  volts  or  0.127  electrostatic  units  C.  G.  S.;  a  equals 
50  cm.  and  jo  =  2.4XlO~^,  the  electrostatic  force  at  a  distance  r  being 
♦/^  npr  =  10-*r. 

Hence  a  small  body  electrified  with  a  quantity  of  electricity  equal  to 
that  possessed  by  a  cubic  centimetre  of  air  and  placed  midway  (r  =  25) 
between  the  surface  and  centre  of  the  inclosure  experiences  a  force  equal 
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to  2.4X10~'X25  or  6  X  10~*,  or  approximately  6.10~*  grammes,  which  is 
4.8  per  cent,  of  the  force  of  gravity  on  a  cubic  centimetre  of  air  of  density 
1/800.  *'  During  a  thunder  storm,"  says  Kelvin,  "  the  electrification  of  air, 
or  of  air  and  the  watery  spherules  constituting  cloud,  need  not  be  enor- 
mously stronger  than  that  found  in  our  experiments.''  (In  the  experiments 
referred  to  below  higher  values  were  obtained.)  "  This  we  see  by  con- 
sidering that  if  a  uniformly  electrified  globe  of  a  metre  diameter  produces 
a  difference  of  potential  of  38  volts  between  its  surface  and  centre,  a  globe 
of  a  kilometre  diameter,  electrified  to  the  same  electric  density,  reckoned 
according  to  the  total  electricity  in  any  small  volume  (electricity  of  air 
and  of  spherules  of  water  if  there  are  any  in  it),,  would  produce  a  differ- 
ence of  potential  of  38,000,000  volts  between  its  surface  and  centre.  In 
a  thunder-storm,  flashes  of  lightning  show  us  differences  of  potentials  of 
millions  of  volts,  but  not  perhaps  of  many  times  38,000,000  volts,  between 
places  in  the  atmosphere  distant  from  one  another  by  half  a  kilometre." 
One  may  go  farther  and  say  that  in  this  electrification  of  air  may  lie 
the  possibility  of  principles  valuable  in  aerial  navigation,  for  as  in  the 
ordinary  Thomson  electrometer  the  aluminum  needle  between  the  quad- 
rants moves  always  from  the  region  of  high  (positive)  to  the  region  of 
low  (negative)  potential,  so  if  the  potentials  are  sufficiently  high  a  charged 
body  free  to  move  in  the  air  will  move  from  the  place  of  high  to  the  place 
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of  low  potential.  Thus  in  the  accompanying  diagram  if  A  represents  a 
highly  charged  (and  by  this  we  mean  voltages  in  the  hundred  thousands) 
insulated  conductor,  B  a  mobile  conductor  charged  equally  high  and 
same  sign  as  A^  then  C  an  oppositely  charged  mass,  B  will  move  from 
A  to  C. 
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J.  J.  Thomson  (see  "  Nature,"  July  26,  1894)  holds  that  a  molecule  of 
gas  cannot  be  electrified,  but  that  the  atoms  may  be.  The  question  as 
it  presents  itself  to  his  mind  is,  "  Is  the  electricity  in  the  charged  gas 
carried  by  molecules  or  atoms?"  "A  square  centimetre  of  surface  im- 
mersed in  air  at  standard  temperature  and  pressure  is  struck  by  about 
10**  molecules  per  second,  yet  such  a  surface  will  retain  for  hours  with- 
out sensible  loss  a  charge  of  electricity  which,  as  we  know  from  the 
electrolytic  properties  of  liquids  and  gases,  could  be  carried  by  a  few 
thousand  million  of  particles  if  these  were  to  receive  such  a  charge  as 
the  atoms  of  the  air  are  able  to  carry." 

We  see,  then,  how  much  remains  to  be  determined  and  how  valuable 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  electrometric  survey  the  aero-physical 
laboratory  would  be. 

Returning  now  to  the  results  of  Elster  and  Geitel,  under  their  fourth 
deduction  it  is  said  that  the  morning  maximum  in  the  potential  curve 
was  not  observed  at  a  height  of  10,168  feet.  This,  we  think,  is  a  most 
interesting  result,  and  i\}e  result  should  be  confirmed  or  disproved  with- 
out delay.  If  need  be,  observations  of  the  potential  at  great  heights  could 
be  made  by  the  aid  of  kites.  With  regard  to  the  fifth  result,  the  positive 
fall  of  potential  within  a  cloud  which  gave  but  a  small  quantity  of  rain, 
we  can  only  say  that  the  whole  subject  of  the  relation  of  potential  to 
rainfall  calls  for  investigation.  Much  has  been  surmised  and  but  little 
done.  Our  experimental  evidence  is  scanty,  being  limited  to  a  stray 
observation  here  and  there.  One  interesting  observation  made  on  Au- 
gust 9,  1892,  may  be  referred  to.  A  kite  connected  by  wire  with  a 
quadrant  electrometer  was  raised  and  kept  at  some  elevation  above  the 
summit  of  Blue  hill,  Massachusetts.  At  7.40  p.  m.  a  thunderstorm, 
which  for  some  twenty  minutes  had  been  approaching  from  the  west, 
was  near  enough  to  cause  an  incessant  stream  of  sparks  from  the  kite 
string.  When  the  string  was  connected  over  a  Mascart  insulator  to 
the  electrometer — i.  e.,  the  needle,  one  set  of  quadrants  being  charged 
highly  positive  and  the  other  highly  negative — a  sizzling  discharge  oc- 
curred. Stinging  shocks  could  be  felt  on  touching  the  kite  wire,  and  if 
a  ground  wire  near  by  was  held  within  a  fraction  of  an  inch  a  discharge 
of  sparks  ensued.  Rain  began  about  8.10  p.  m.  and  ended  in  a  few  min- 
utes, the  amount  being  about  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  ;  lightning  was 
frequent  and  vivid  to  the  north  and  northeast,  and,  as  we  learned  the 
next  day,  did  much  damage  to  barns  in  that  locality.  Although  the 
electrical  phenomena  were  to  be  seen  thus  plainly  from  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  away,  we  were  not  able  after  the  rain  to  obtain  sparks  from  the 
kite  wire.     This  seems  therefore  to  confirm  the  Sonnblick  observation. 

With  regard  to  Saint  Elmo's  fire,  it  is  of  interest  to  quote  in  conjunction 
with  the  Sonnblick  experiments  the  Ben  Nevis  observations.     Buchan 
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atatea  that  from  1883  to  1888  fifteen  cases  of  Saint  Elmo's  fire  had  been 
observed.  All  occurred  during  the  night-time,  indicating  that  there  is 
no  electrometer  at  the  observatory  and  no  means  of  determination  other 
than  visibility,  from  September  to  February.  On  one  occasion  it  was 
heard  during  the  daytime.  All  cases  were  noticed  during  the  prevalence 
of  well-marked  lows,  generally  about  six  hours  after  the  center  had  passed. 
Observations  of  the  PoleiUial. — The  first  source  of  error  in  determining 
the  true  potential  of  a  point  in  air  ia  to  be  found  in  the  bending  of  the 
equi potential  lines  by  the  walls  of  buildings,  the  sides  of  mountains,  hills, 
etc.  In  a  rectangular  court  fifteen  metres  wide,  with  walls  twenty-five 
metres  high  and  forty  metres  long,  it  was  found  -by  Exner ;  (see  "  Reper- 
torium  der  Physik,"  xxii,  heft  7)  using  a  collector  suspended  by  a  silken 
cord  and  connected  with  a  quadrant  electrometer  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  readily  moved  up  or  down  and  from  one  side  to  another,  that  tlie 
rahie  of  the  potential  varied.  The  contour  of  the  potential  surfaces 
was  approximately  that  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram.  With 
the  collector  two  metres  from  the  wall,  at  heights  of  5, 10, 15,  and  20 
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metres,  the  potentials  were  2,  7,  17,  and  4)S  volts  respectively.  With  the 
collector  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  at  llie  same  heights,  the  values  of  the 
potential  were  5,  11,  32,  .ind  C>H  voitw.  The  determination  is  open  to 
criticism,  however,  In  this  :  that,  the  potential  being  at  times  exceedingly 
variable,  no  niethod  in  wliicb  but  one  c(jllector  is  employed  can  give 
conclusive  results.  The  experiment  i-hould  be  tried  with  two  similar 
collectors.  The  exi)erinients  made  in  Washington  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  Signal  Service  (see  Mendenhall,  Memoirs  of  the  National  Academy) 
are  therefore  i)referable,  inasmuch  as  two  electrometers  calibrated  to 
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give  like  deflections  for  like  voltages  were  employed.  The  collectors 
were  frequently  interchanged  and  other  checks  applied.  The  following 
mean  values  were  obtained  : 


Height. 

Potential  at  beginning. 

After  five  minutes 

6.1  m. 

20  volts. 

30  volte. 

7.7 

38 

51 

9.1 

48 

•    • 

12.0 

60 

72 

168 

121 

141 

Notice  that  a  time  element  comes  into  the  discussion,  for  it  appears 
that  the  collector  requires  some  little  time  to  come  to  the  potential  of 
the  air.  Again,  it  appeared  that  by  varying  the  rate  of  flow  the  values 
would  be  somewhat  altered,  and  it  would  therefore  be  necessary  in  any 
extended  survey  to  use  not  only  similar  instruments  but  similar  times, 
Pellat  (see  **  Comptes  Rendus,"  March,  1885,  p.  375)  found  while  study- 
ing the  means  employed  to  get  the  potential  of  the  air  that  with  a  flow 
of  eight  litres  in  twelve  hours  about  six  minutes  were  required  for  the 
electrometer  to  attain  the  proper  value,  while  with  a  flow  of  twelve  litres 
only  five  minutes  were  needed.  Water-droppers  are  the  collectors  most 
generally  used,  but  there  are  other  forma,  and  in  some  ways  preferable. 
The  paper  match  (blotting  paper  soaked  in  nitrate  of  lead)  is  slower  than 
the  water-dropper  and  gives  somewhat  lower  values. 

Assuming  that  a  proper  collector  can  be  designed  and  the  error  due  to 
bending  corrected,  we  have  as  the  first  problem  the  determination  of  the 
potential  gradient  at  any  height.  Exner  (see  "  Ursache  und  Gesetze  der 
Atmos.  Elec.")  experimented  with  balloons  carrying  insulated  water- 
droppers.  Three  sets  of  observations  were  made  at  400,  550,  and  660 
metres,  with  the  hope  of  getting  an  approximate  value  for  500  metres. 
A  constant  value  of  193  volts  was  obtained,  but  the  constancy  is  perhaps 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  balloon  traversed  the  distance  in  a  few  minutes. 
From  measurements  made  with  small  balloons  he  obtained  for  the  poten- 
tial in  free  air — 


Metres. 


17 
18 
20 
21 
22 
25 


100 

110 

120-140 

180 

1()0 

100 


Metres. 


Volts. 


25 
27 
30 
34 
40 


160 

170 

195-210 

250 

280 


(Pv 


and  from  these  ^  -  =  6.8  volts  per  metre. 
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These  valaes  were  obtained,  however,  with  a  burning  match-collector, 
and  we  propose  to  apply  a  correction  to  them  for  that  reason.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thomson,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  1889,  gives  observations  made  by  McLean  and  Goto  for  that  year, 
showing  "  that  an  enclosed  mass  of  air  is  electrified  negatively  by  the 
burning  of  a  paraffin  lamp,  of  coal  gas,  of  sulphur,  magnesium,  and  sev- 
eral other  substances,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  burning  of  charcoal 
electrified  a  room  positively."  In  some  ex|)eriments  made  by  us  in 
1890  it  was  found  that  the  flame  in  the  dark  room  where  the  electrom- 
eter was  installed  electrified  the  air  of  the  room  and  materially  affected 
the  readings.  The  electrification  amounted  to  as  much  as  19  or  20  volts 
negative,  while  an  average  value  for  the  air  outside  (the  nozzle  of  the 
collector  was  about  a  metre  from  the  wall  and  12  metres  from  the  ground) 
was  50  volts  positive.  Ventilating  the  room  thoroughly,  we  found,  caused 
a  disappearance  of  this  negative  electrification.  We  would  reduce  the 
value  6.8  volts  found  by  Exner  to  something  like  84  volts,  following 
Pellat's  relative  weights  of  1,  5,  and  10  for  match,  water,  and  flame. 

Another  set  of  observations  made  upon  an  exposed  mountain  side 
gave  Exner  the  following  values  : 


I 
Metres.  ;    Volts. 


3 110 

5 ;  140-150 

6 !  210 

7 2:)0-250 

12 280-405 

14 480 


Metres. 

Volts. 

18 

520-550 

19 

550 

20 

060 

25     .           . 

820 

970 

which  would  make  the  linear  potential  gradient  of  much  higher  value. 
Valuable  observations  were  made  by  the  United  States  Signal  Service 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Mendenliall.  A  resume  of  the  observations 
can  be  found  in  Third  Memoir,  vol.  v.  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  influence  of  varying  tcMuperature  and  humidity  were  in  j)art  elitn- 
nated  by  a  long  series  of  observations.  The  instruments  used  were  modi- 
fied Mascart  electrometers  and  large  similar  water-dropj^ers.  The  methods 
and  adjunct  apparatus  were  alike  at  all  stations. 

For  the  particular  question  wliicli  we  are  discussing — the  potential 
gradient — we  are  o)>liged  to  refer  Uj  a  table  not  found  in  the  published 
report,  although  it  was  one  of  tli<'  most  importjint.  This  table  gives  the 
most  extensive  and  comparable  values  yet  obtained  for  determining  the 
potential  gradient  in  the  lower  layers  of  the  air.  The  values  are  some- 
what smaller  than  might  be  anticipated,  but  this  may  be  explained  by 
the  proximity  of  buildings. 
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Number  of 
observations. 

399 

60 
107 

40 

94 

82 

97 

87 
4(6) 

98 

15 

65 

13 

26 

54 

Mean  value  of  potential. 

Difference  for 

Date. 

High. 

Low. 

138  metres. 

June  26 

Julv  17 

July  20 

Sept.  21 

289 
1,129 

389 

212 

586 

300 

435 

140 
1,137 

943 
-849  (c) 

458 

487 

413 
1,825 

134 

93 

70 

.  107 

192 

108 

112 

24(a) 
265 
248 
-254  (c) 

36 

4(d) 
141 

89 

155 

1,036 

319 

105 

Oct.     4 

Oct.     5 

394 

192 

Oct.     7 

323 

Oct.    14 

Nov.    1 

Nov.    3 

Nov.  12 

Nov.  12 

116(a) 
872 
695 
—604(c) 
422 

Dec.   15 

Jan.   29 

Feb.     9 

483(d) 
272 
1,736 

(a)  Denotes  values  At  lower  station  below  zero. 

(6)  Observations  not  simultaneous;  differing  few  minutes. 

(e)  During  rain ;  negative  values  at  both  stations. 

We  have,  therefore,  a  mean  value  for  the  potential  of  the  air,  at  an 
elevation  of  500  feet,  of  637  volts.  If  we  omit  negative  values  and  con- 
sider only  positive  we  obtain  543  volts,  or,  roughly,  4  volts  per  metre 
elevation.  We  have  no  right,  however,  to  omit  the  negative  values,  and 
the  true  value  for  free  air  would  be  doubtless  higher  than  the  figure  here 
given.  For  the  lower  station  we  find  the  mean  value  of  the  potential 
to  be  about  one-fifth  of  that  at  the  upper,  while  the  elevation  is  about 
one-eleventh. 

Thunder-storms. — As  might  be  anticipated,  there  are  some  remarkable 
variations  in  the  potential  during  thunder-storms.  We  are  able  to  record 
the  time  of  lightning  by  well-marked  variation  in  tlie  potential.  The 
accompanying  diagrams  show  the  potential  variations  during  a  thunder- 
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storm  at  both  an  upper  and  a  lower  station.  For  purposes  of  compari- 
son, some  characteristic  fair-weather  curves  are  given.  Thunder-storms 
cannot  be  studied  to  the  best  advantage  until  the  electrometer  comes  into 
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general  use.  Disruptive  discharges  occur  when  the  stress  in  the  atmos- 
I)here  between  the  cloud  and  ground  exceeds  a  certain  value,  determined, 
of  course,  by  conditions  of  pressure,  humidity,  and  dustiness.  As  the 
heavily  charged  cloud  approaches  the  locality  where  the  electrometer  is 
placed,  the  needle  indicates  a  steadily  increasing  strain.  When  this 
tension  exceeds  the  dielectric  strength  of  the  air  the  lightning  occurs. 
The  dielectric  strength  of  the  air,  according  to  Sir  William  Thomson, 
under  ordinary  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure,  is  about  9,600 
grains  weight  per  square  foot,  or  about  1.37  pounds.  This  is  equivalent 
to  656  dynes  per  square  centimetre.  The  pull,  then,  which  the  air  ordi- 
narily can  withstand  is  not  over  .67  of  a  gramme  per  square  centimetre. 

In  the  daytime  many  flashes  of  lightning  may  pass  unnoticed,  and 
even  in  the  night-time  some  may  be  unobserved ;  but,  aside  from  these, 
there  exists  a  myriad  of  minor  discharges  which  are  all  unknown  to  the 
eye.  Hence  the  electrometer  method,  which  enables  us  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  minor  discharges,  constitutes  a  decided  advance.  Another  way 
of  accomplishing  the  same  end  would  be  the  employment  of  properly 
tuned  Hertzian  resonators.  It  is  qidie  possible  to  time  lightning  flashes 
without  seeing  thein,  and  this  we  accomplished  a  few  years  ago  in  the  tower 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  An  observer,  with  watch  in  hand,  was 
asked  to  time  all  flashes  which  he  saw.  Meanwhile,  in  a  darkened  room, 
we  studied  the  movements  of  the  needle.  The  times  of  lightning  were 
found  to  correspond  with  certain  disturbances  in  the  potential.  The 
agreement  is  very  close,  except  that  there  will  always  be  found  to  be 
more  disturbances  than  recorded  flashes,  indicating,  perhaps,  that  there 
are  discharges  which  the  eye  does  not  see. 

Thunder-storms  are  not  the  only  atmospheric  disturbance  in  which 
the  electrification  of  the  air  varies  in  a  noteworthy  manner.  We  have 
found  most  remarkable  perturbations  of  the  potential  occurring  during 
snowstorms.  We  give  the  following  record  at  great  length  because  we 
think  it  is  the  most  accurate  record  as  yet  available.  It  shows  that  a 
snowstorm  is  closely  ale  in  to  a  thunder-storm. 


A  tmospheric  Elect  rt  citf. 
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We  have,  too,  the  potential  variations  during  heat  lightning,  and  still 
more,  the  relations  to  auroral  displays,  all  awaiting  systematic  investi- 
gation. Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  in  no  other  way  can  research  be  so 
profitably  pursued  as  in  connection  with  the  electrification  of  the  air? 
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matter  in  water  is  enough  to  produce  a  marked  change  in  the  electrifica- 
tion, and  that  therefore  no  study  of  atmospheric  electricity  will  be  com- 
plete which  does  not  take  into  account  the  degree  of  purity.  Kelvin 
from  laboratory  experiments  (see  paper  read  before  British  Association 
at  Oxford ;  also  '*  Nature,"  July  19, 1894)  concludes  that  the  air  does  not 
retain  a  negative  electrification  so  long  as  it  retains  a  positive.  Kelvin 
says,  "  the  equilibrium  of  electrified  air  within  a  space  enclosed  by  a  fixed 
bounding  surface  of  conducting  material  presents  an  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  elementary  hydrostatic  principles.  The  condition  to  be  fulfilled 
is  simply  that  surfaces  of  equal  electric  *  volume  density '  are  surfaces  of 
equal  potential,  if  we  assume  that  the  material  density  of  the  air  at 
given  temperature  and  pressure  is  not  altered  by  electrification.  This 
assumption  we  temporarily  make  for  want  of  knowledge ;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  experiment  will  prove  that  it  is  not  accurately  true."  **  On 
the  supposition  of  electric  density  uniform  throughout  the  spherical  en- 
closure, each  cubic  centimetre  of  air  experiences  an  electrostatic  force 
toward  the  boundary  in  simple  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  cen- 
tre and  amounting  at  the  boundary  to  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  the  force  of 
gravity  upon  it ;  ..."  **Undernaturalconditions  with  great  den- 
sity there  must  be  an  important  ponderomotive  force  quite  comparable  in 
magnitude  with  that  due  to  difference  of  temperature."  .  .  .  "Nega- 
tively electrified  air  over  negatively  electrified  ground  with  non-electrified 
air  above  it  in  an  absolute  calm  would  be  in  unstable  equilibrium." 

Lord  Kelvin  gives  an  estimate  of  the  density  and  force  in  a  given 
enclosure. 

Let  F  equal  the  potential  indicated  b}''  the  water-dropper ;  a  equals 
the  radius  of  the  spherical  hollow  (in  which  the  air  was);  p  equals  elec- 
trical density  of  air  at  distance  r  from  center;  then  from — 
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if  p  is  constant. 


P  =  SYI2  -a' 


Suppose  F  equals  38  volts  or  0.127  electrostatic  units  C.  G.  S.;  a  equals 
50  cm.  and  ^  =  2.4x10"*,  the  electrostatic  force  at  a  distance  r  being 
7^  ::pr  =  10-V. 

Hence  a  small  body  electrified  with  a  quantity  of  electricity  equal  to 
that  possessed  by  a  cubic  centimetre  of  air  and  placed  midway  (r  =  25) 
between  the  surface  and  centre  of  theinclosure  experiences  a  force  equal 
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to  2.4X10~*X25  or  6  X  10^.  or  approximately  6.10~*  grammes,  which  is 
4.8  per  cent,  of  the  force  of  gravity  on  a  cubic  centimetre  of  air  of  density 
1/800.  "  During  a  thunder  storm,  •'  says  Kelvin, "  the  electrification  of  air, 
or  of  air  and  the  watery  spherules  constituting  cloud,  need  not  be  enor- 
mously stronger  than  that  found  in  our  experiments."  (In  the  experiments 
referred  to  below  higher  values  were  obtained.)  **  This  we  see  by  con- 
sidering that  if  a  uniformly  electrified  globe  of  a  metre  diameter  produces 
a  difference  of  potential  of  38  volts  between  its  surfiewje  and  centre,  a  globe 
of  a  kilometre  diameter,  electrified  to  the  same  electric  density,  reckoned 
according  to  the  total  electricity  in  any  small  volume  (electricity  of  air 
and  of  spherules  of  water  if  there  are  any  in  it),  would  produce  a  differ- 
ence of  potential  of  38,000,000  volts  between  its  surface  and  centre.  In 
a  thunder-storm,  fiashes  of  lightning  show  us  differences  of  potentials  of 
millions  of  volts,  but  not  perhaps  of  many  times  38,000,000  volts,  between 
places  in  the  atmosphere  distant  from  one  another  by  half  a  kilometre.'' 
One  may  go  farther  and  say  that  in  this  electrification  of  air  may  lie 
the  possibility  of  principles  valuable  in  aerial  navigation,  for  as  in  the 
ordinary  Thomson  electrometer  the  aluminum  needle  between  the  quad- 
rants moves  always  from  the  region  of  high  (positive)  to  the  region  of 
low  (negative )  potential,  so  if  the  potentials  are  sufficiently  high  a  charged 
body  free  to  move  in  the  air  will  move  from  the  place  of  high  to  the  place 
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of  low  potential.  Thus  in  tlie  accompanying  diagram  if  A  represents  a 
highly  charged  (and  by  this  we  mean  voltages  in  the  hundred  thousands) 
insulated  conductor,  B  a  mobile  conductor  charged  equally  high  and 
same  sign  as  A,  then  C  an  oppositely  charged  mass,  B  will  move  from 
A  to  C. 
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circulation  by  whirl  action — i.  e.,  by  the  mixing  which  a  whirl  with  its 
relatively  large  surface  can  accomplish.  Again,  his  study  of  wave-action 
at  the  common  boundary  of  two  fluids  or  of  a  fluid  and  a  gas  has  a  prac- 
tical application  in  the  measurement  of  air  billows.  We  may  some  day 
correlate  the  wave  frequency  and  character  with  the  force  and  direction 
of  the  wind.  Oberbeck's  papers  on  the  "  Motions  of  the  atmosphere,'^ 
Hertz's  *'  Graphic  method  of  showing  the  adiabatic  changes  in  moist  air," 
and  V.  Bezold's  "  Thermodynamics  of  the  atmosphere  "  are  all  excellent 
illustrations  of  valuable  research  work  along  the  lines  we  advocate.  The 
two  last  named  are  of  particular  value  to  the  forecaster,  and  v.  Bezold's 
work  gives  an  insight  into  the  physical  processes  brought  into  action  as 
a  given  mixture  of  air  and  vapor  passes  through  various  levels  and  envi- 
ronments. He  treats  of  just  such  conditions  as  the  forecaster  is  likely  to 
meet.  We  want  to  be  able  to  forecast  with  certainty  the  formation  and 
dissolution  of  fog  and  cloud,  and  we  must  therefore  know  the  air  mixture, 
the  quantity  of  heat,  the  cycles  of  cooling  by  contact  and  radiation,  and 
the  adiabatic  expansions  and  compressions  for  various  levels.  When 
such  data  are  accessible,  the  forecasting  of  weather  will  move  from  its 
present  resting  place  of  empiricism.  We  have  further  tried  to  point  out 
the  value  of  determinations  of  the  total  moisture  in  any  given  stratum  of 
atmosphere.  Although  the  problem  is  far  from  being  an  easy  one  and 
far  more  involved  than  appears  at  first  glance,  we  believe  that  it  is  within 
our  power  from  systematic  study  of  the  absorption  lines  due  to  water 
vapor  to  ascertain  the  vapor  distribution.  The  infra-red  portion  of  the 
spectrum,  being  rich  in  these  lines,  should  be  explored  with  this  end  in 
view. 

In  another  direction,  that  of  atmospheric  electricity,  we  urge  experi- 
mentation, for  we  believe  that  therein  may  lie  possibilities  of  great  exten- 
sion of  our  knowledge  of  atmospheric  phenomena.  We  know  almost 
nothing  of  the  electrification  of  the  atmosphere ;  how  the  air  acquires  its 
charge  we  do  not  know,  and  of  the  distribution  of  the  potential  and  the 
significance  of  its  variations  we  have  only  fragmentary  and  scant  knowl- 
edge. In  1752  an  experiment,  simple  enough  in  its  details,  demonstrated 
the  nature  of  the  lightning  flash.  In  1895  the  aurora,  the  origin  of  the 
electricity  of  thunder-clouds,  and  similar  questions  are  as  the  nature  of 
the  lightning  was  one  hundred  and  forty-three  years  ago.  In  what  direc- 
tion have  we  a  more  promising  field  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
**  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  atmospheric  air  in  connection 
with  the  welfare  of  man  ?  " 
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AN  INVESTIGATION  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  UPON  THE  VITAL 

RESISTANCE  OF  ANIMALS  TO  THE  MICRO-ORGANISMS 

OF  DISEASE  BROUGHT  ABOUT  BY  PROLONGED 

SOJOURN  IN  AN  IMPURE  ATMOSPHERE. 

By  D.  H.  BERGEY,  M.  D. 

This  is  a  report  of  an  investigation  outlined  by,  and  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  Drs.  John  S.  Billings  and  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  in  which 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  whether  impure  atmosphere 
produces  detrimental  influence  upon  the  animal  organism  as  shown  in 
greater  susceptibility  to  certain  diseases. 

Outline  of  the  Investigation  Proposed  by  Dr.  Billings. 

"  The  impurities  to  be  tested  are  carbonic  acid  in  the  proportions  of 
0.5  to  2.0  per  cent,  by  volume;  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  in 
the  proportion  of  0.1  to  1.0  per  cent.;  the  products  of  respiration  of 
a  series  of  animals  arranged  as  in  the  Brown-Sequard  experiments;  and 
the  gases  from  offensive  putrefying  material. 

Afterward  it  may  be  desirable  to  test  the  effects  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  of  the  vapors  of  certain  volatile  organic  compounds 
having  offensive  odors  (skatol,  indol,  mercaptan). 

The  micro-organisms  to  be  tested  are  those  of  anthrax,  streptococcus, 
diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  and  of  croupous  pneumonia. 

The  animals  to  be  used  are  mice,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  later 
monkeys. 

It  is  desirable  that  in  each  set  of  experiments  the  effects  of  high  tem- 
peratures (80°-95°  F.)  be  compared  with  those  of  lower  tcmj)eratures 
(50°-60''  F.). 

The  animals  to  breathe  these  mixtures  are  to  be  placed  in  glass  jars, 
or  bell-jars,  and  the  inhalation  of  each  mixture  should  continue  for  at 
least  one  week  before  inoculations  are  made,  and  should  continue  for 
a  week  after  the  inoculations." 

The  expenses  of  this  investigation  were  defrayed  out  of  a  grant 
obtained  from  the  Hodgkins  Fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 
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4  BBSISTANOE   OF  ANIMALS  TO  MIGBO-OBGANISMS. 

Unexpected  difficulties  were  encountered  all  along  in  conducting  the 
investigation.  The  problem  of  maintaining  an  atmosphere  of  fairly 
constant  composition,  with  the  relative  proportions  of  the  impurities 
ranging  within  the  prescribed  limits,  was  a  difficult  one  to  solve,  and 
in  fact  could  not  be  attained  with  the  apparatus  employed.  It  was 
deemed  advisable  to  expose  the  animals  to  the  impure  atmosphere  for 
at  least  a  month  before  inoculating  them,  consequently  it  was  foujid 
impossible  to  maintain  the  atmosphere  at  the  desired  point  of  impurity 
during  the  entire  experiment.  At  times  the  impurities  fell  below  the 
prescribed  limit,  and,  in  turn,  the  air  supply  fell,  especially  during 
the  night,  to  a  point  below  that  at  which  it  would  supporii  life,  and 
some  or  all  of  the  animals  were  smothered,  and  the  experiment  had  to 
be  stari;ed  over  again. 

In  consequence  of  these  difficulties  only  six  experiments  have  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  A  number  of  others  were  commenced,  but 
failed  through  the  loss  of  several  or  all  of  the  animals;  these  accidents 
occurring  frequently  after  the  animals  had  been  under  experiment  for 
several  weeks  and  were  neariy  ready  for  the  inoculations.  Much  time 
was  lost  in  this  manner. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  encountered,  and  the  indefinite  character  of 
the  results  obtained,  only  two  forms  of  atmospheric  impurities  were 
tested — ^that  of  the  respiratory  impurities  with  animals  in  bell-jars 
arranged  in  series  as  in  the  Brown-S6quard  experiments,  and  the  effects 
of  ordinary  atmospheric  air  containing  0.5  to  2.0  per  cent,  by  volume 
of  pure  carbonic  acid  gas.  Each  form  of  experiment  was  repeated 
successfully  three  times,  using  different  micro-organisms  for  the  inocula- 
tions with  each  of  the  three  sets  of  experiments. 

A.    Inoculations  with  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus. 

Experiment  I. 

Respiratory  impurities. — Six  rabbits  were  placed  under  bell-jars  of 
37  litres  capacity,  arranged  in  series  as  in  the  Brown-Sequard  experi- 
ment. A  current  of  air  was  maintained  through  the  series  of  bell-jars 
by  means  of  a  water  pump.  The  experiment  was  commenced  May  19, 
1890,  and  terminated  June  29,  1896.  The  animals  were  inoculated  on 
June  23  with  1  cc.  of  a  24-hour  old  bouillon  culture  of  staphylococcus 
pyogenes  aureus.     The  details  of  the  experiment  are  shown  in  Table  I. 
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Table  I. 


Date,  1886. 

Hour. 

No.l, 
2000  g. 

No.  2, 
2086  g. 

No.  8, 
1800  g. 

No.  4, 
1860  g. 

No.  6. 
1800  g. 

No.e, 

2010  g. 

c.ft. 

air 
perh. 

Xof 
CO,. 

Remarks. 

May  19 

10. 00  a.  m. 

+ 

+ 

+ 

No.  1  is  nearest  the 
pump. 

»*    22 

4.45  p.  m. 

1805  g. 

5.0 

No.  4,  5  and  6 
smothered.  Con- 
tinned  with  four 

»»    23.... 

5.00     »* 

5.25 

8.65 

animals. 

"    26.... 

4.00     »' 

3.78 

3.75 

JuDe  1 

8.30  a.  m. 

9.5 

3.55 

New  pump. 

**     4 

2.30  p.  m. 

9.7 

2.60 

«»     8 

9.15  a.  m. 

9.7 

3.33 

»»     13.... 

2.00  p.  m. 

9.36 

2.42 

»»     16.... 

3.00  p.  m. 

9.83 

»*    23 

10.45  a.  m. 

Animals  inocnlat- 
ed  with  staphy. 
pyog.  anr. 

"    24 

8.45  a.  m. 

+ 

No.  3  is  dead. 

"    29 

11.30     " 

9.41 

2.16 

"    29 

5.15  p.  m. 

1850  g. 

1802  g. 

1410  g. 

Experiment  stop- 
ped. Nos.  1,  2, 
and  4  living. 

Present  weight. 

The  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  was  recovered  from  the  site  of 
inoculation,  peritoneal  fluid,  pleural  cavity,  and  spleen  of  No.  3. 

EXPEBIMENTS   WITH   CaBBONIO   AoID   GaS. 

The  CO2  experiments  were  conducted  in  the  following  manner:  The 
animals  were  all  placed  under  a  bell-jar  of  37  litres  capacity,  through 
which  a  current  of  air  was  maintained  by  means  of  a  blower  operated 
by  the  force  of  the  laboratory  water  supply.  The  pure  carbonic  acid 
gas  was  derived  from  a  large  cylinder  of  compressed  gas,  and  entered 
the  air  supply  of  the  bell-jar  through  a  Y-tube  connection.  The  rate 
of  flow  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  was  regulated  by  means  of  the  stop- 
cock on  the  supply  tank.  By  this  means  a  fairly  constant  supply  could 
be  obtained  if  carefully  watched  and  regulated. 


EXPEBIMENT   II. 

Carbonic  acid  gas. — Four  guinea-pigs  were  placed  under  a  37  litre 
bell-jar.  The  experiment  was  commenced  May  19,  1896,  and  terminated 
June  29,  1896.     The  details  of  the  experiment  are  shown  in  Table  II. 
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Table  II. 


Date,  1896. 

Hour. 

No  1, 
406  ff. 

No.  2. 
816  g. 

No.  8, 
886  g. 

No.  4, 
88Ug. 

Xof 
CO,. 

Bemarks. 

May  19 

1.00  p.  m. 

««    19 

4.00  p.  m. 

2.21 

Air  analysis — on  air  as  it  enters  the 
bell-jar. 

"  20.... 

9.15  a.  m. 

8.13 

Air  analysis — on  air  as  it  enters  the 
bell-jar. 

'*   23 

9.30     " 

0.66 

Air  of  bell-jar. 

•»  26.... 

4.00  p.  m. 

0.66 

((          (i          4(             (I 

June  1 

8.30  a.  m. 

0.66 

ii          ii          ii             ii 

«*     4.... 

2.30  p.  m. 

1.80 

ii          ii          ii             ii 

♦*     8.... 

9.15  a.  m. 

0.20 

ii          ii          it             it 

»*   13 

2.00  p.  m. 

1.98 

ii          ii          ii            it 

*»    19 

9.00  a.  m. 

+ 

No.  3  dead. 

"    23 

10.45     " 

275  g. 

272  g. 

265  g. 

Present  weight. 

«*    23.... 

Inoculated  with  staphy.  pyog.  aur. 

"   24.... 

8.45     u 

+ 

No.  4  dead. 

"    24 

7.30  p.  m. 

+ 

No.  2  dead. 

"   29.... 

11.30  a.  m. 

3.44 

Exp.  terminated. 

No.  1  seems  all  right,  weight  247  g. 

(( 


u 


« 


« 


<( 


iC 


u 


« 


<c 


staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  recovered  from  the  site  of  inoculation, 
blood,  liver,  spleen  and  the  peritoneal  fluid  of  Nos.  2  and  4. 

Control  animals  inoculated  with  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  at 
the  time  of  inoculating  the  animals  of  experiments  I  and  II. 

June  23,  1896. 

Control  rabbit  No.  1,  weight  1820  g. 

2,  "        1410  g. 

3,  "        1460  g. 

4,  "        1385  g. 

Each  of  these  animals  was  inoculated  with  2  cc.  of  a  24-hour  old 
bouillon  culture  of  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus. 
June  23,  1896. 

Control  guinea-pig  No.  1,  weight  300  g. 

2,  "       420  g. 

3,  "        340  g. 
"      4,       "        310  g. 

Each  of  the^e  animals  was  inoculated  \nih  2  cc.  of  a  24-hour  old 
bouillon  culture  of  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus. 
G/24/96.     Exp.  I.     Rabbit  No.  3  died. 
G/25/96.     Control  "         "     1 

G/25/96.  "  "         "     4 

7/7/96.  "    guinea-pig  "     1 


u 


(( 


« 


C( 


u 


(( 


(( 


u 


« 
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All  the  other  animals  under  experiment  and  those  used  as  controls  are 
alive  6/29/96. 

B.  Inoculations  with  bacillus  diphtheriae. 

Experiment  III. 

Brown-Sequard  experiment. — Five  guinea-pigs  were  placed  in  bell-jars 
of  14  litres  capacity  arranged  in  series.  Experiment  commenced  Novem- 
ber 7,  1896,  and  terminated  December  19,  1896,  when  each  of  the 
animals  was  inoculated  with  1  mg.  of  a  24-hour  old  blood  serum  culture 
of  bacillus  diphtheriae  (attenuated).  For  the  details  of  the  experiment 
see  Table  III. 

Table  III. 


Date,  1896. 

Hour. 

No.l, 
640  g. 

No.  2, 

480  g. 

No.  3, 
620  g. 

No.  4. 
690  g. 

No.  5. 
660  g. 

C.ft. 

air 

p»rh 

JJofCOa. 

Remarks. 

Nov.  7 

5.00  p.  m. 

iBt  bell 

No.    1   18  nearest    the 

jar. 

pump. 

*«      8 

11.80  a.  m. 

11.0 

"   27 

5. 00  p.  m. 

+ 

+ 

4.06 

»»  2y 

13.00     " 

570  g. 

595  g. 

Nos.  8  and  4  dead.  Re- 
placed by  fresh  pigs. 

Dec.  1 

3.00     *« 

+ 

4.74 

»»     9 

9.00  a.  m. 

730  g. 

■ 

No.  1  dead.  Replaced 
by  fresh  pig. 

»»    19 

4.15  p.  m. 

• 

1.78 

Experiment  stopped. 

♦»    19 

4.15     »* 

Inoculated  with  B. 
diphtheriae. 

635  g. 

430  g. 

535  g. 

530  g. 

525  g. 

Present  weight. 

No.  1  was  found  dead  after  48  hours. 


c< 

2 

« 

iC 

cc 

cc 

39 

cc 

(( 

3 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

40 

cc 

u 

4 

(( 

cc 

cc 

cc 

39 

cc 

u 

5 

(( 

cc 

cc 

cc 

47 

cc 

Experiment  IV. 

Carbonic  acid  gas. — Four  guinea-pigs  were  placed  under  a  37  litre 
bell-jar,  November  17,  1896,  and  the  experiment  terminated  December 
19,  1896,  when  they  were  each  inoculated  with  1  mg.  of  a  24-hour  old 
blood  serum  culture  of  bacillus  diphtheriae.  The  details  of  the  experi- 
ment are  shown  in  Table  IV. 
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Table  IV. 


Date,  1886. 


Nov.  17  . . 

»*     27.. 
Dec.    1 . . . 

»«    19... 

»«    19... 

«»    19... 


Hour. 

No.  1. 
616  g. 

No.  2, 

600  g. 

No.  3. 
626  g. 

No.  4, 
470  g. 

CO,. 

10.80  a.  m. 

9.00     " 

2.49 

3.00  p.m. 

0.519 

4.00     " 

• 

0.67 

4.30     »' 

435  g. 

400  g. 

430  g. 

370  g. 

Remarks. 


Air  entering  bell- jar. 

(t         it  t(      (I 


(( 


(( 


(( 


i( 


Experiment  stopped. 
Inoculated  with  B.  diphtheriae. 
Present  weight. 


No.  1  was  found  dead  after  39  hours. 


C( 


u 


(( 


(C 


cc 


« 


2  "        "         "         "     39 

3  "        "         "         "     39 

4  "        ''         "         "     68 
Control  animals  inoculated  with  bacillus  diphtheriae. 
12/14/96.     Control  guinea-pig  No.   1.     Inoculated  with  2   mg. 

bacillus  diphtheriae;  died  in  4  days. 

12/17/96.     Control  guinea-pig  No.   2.     Inoculated  with   6  mg. 
bacillus  diphtheriae;  died  in  2  days. 

The  animals  of  experiment  III  died  as  follows: 
No.  1  was  found  dead  after  48  hours. 


of 
of 


« 

2 

(e 

iC 

« 

iC 

39 

(( 

<c 

3 

(( 

iC 

(C 

u 

40 

(C 

(( 

4 

« 

<( 

u 

<c 

39 

(( 

« 

5 

« 

u 

(( 

« 

47 

a 

The  animals  of  experiment  IV  died  as  follows: 
No.  1  was  found  dead  at  39  hours. 


<e 


cc 


cc 


cc 


2  "         "         "      "    39 

3  "        "         "     "    39     " 

The  post  mortem  lesions  in  all  these  animals  were  typical,  and  the 
bacillus  diphtheriae  was  recovered  from  the  site  of  inoculation  in  each 
instance. 


C.  Inoculations  with  anthrax  vaccine,  followed  by  bacillus  tubercu- 
losis. 

Experiment  V. 

Brown-Sequard  experiment. — Five  guinea-pigs  were  placed  in  bell-jars 
of  14  litres  capacity  arranged  in  series.  The  experiment  was  com- 
menced February  4,  1897,  and  terminated  February  24,  1897,  when  the 
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animals  were  inoculated  with  Prof.  Chester's  First  Anthrax  Vaccine. 
The  details  of  the  experiment  are  shown  in  Table  V.  As  none  of  the 
animals  were  affected  by  the  anthrax  vaccine  they  were  inoculated  with 
bacillus  tuberculosis,  March  4,  1897. 


\ 


Date,  1897. 


Feb.    4... 

»»      9. . . 

*»    13... 

*»    23... 

»»    24... 

"    24... 

»»    24... 
Mar.  4  . . . 

*»  30  . . . 
April  4. . . 
»»  9... 
"  11... 
»*    12... 


Table  V. 


Hour. 


10.30  a.  m. 
3.00  p.  m. 
5.00 
3.30 
4.00 


(i 


ii 


li 


No.l, 
332  If. 

No.  2. 
338  k. 

No.  3. 
2S3g. 

No.  4. 
818  g. 

No.  6, 
360  g. 

tot 
CO,. 

1.47 

1.46 

1.20 

298  g. 

297  g. 

256  g. 

286  g. 

317  g. 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

1 

+ 

Remarks. 


No.  1  i8  nearest  the  pum] 
Air  of  bell-jar  No.  1. 


ii 


ii 


ii 


ii  ii  ii 

Experiment  stopped. 
Inoculated  with  anthr.  yj 
Present  weight. 
Inoculated  with   B.  tube 

losis. 
No.  4   dead.  T.  bacilli  fo 


"  3 

»»  5 

**  1 

»*  2 


ii 
ii 
ii 
ii 


ii 
ii 
ii 
ii 


ii 
ii 
ii 
ii 


Tubercle  bacilli  were  demonstrated  in  the  spleen,  lymphatic  glands 
and  the  lungs  of  all  the  animals. 
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Experiment  VI. 

Carbonic  acid  gas, — ^Four  guinea-pigs  were  placed  under  a  37  litre 
bell-jar,  December  28, 1896,  and  the  experiment  was  terminated  February 
24,  1897,  when  they  were  inoculated  with  the  anthrax  vaccine.  On 
March  4, 1897,  they  were  each  inoculated  with  bacillus  tuberculosis.  For 
details  of  the  experiment  see  Table  VI . 

Tubercle  bacilli  were  demonstrated  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  lungs 
and  spleen  of  all  the  animals. 

Control  animals  of  anthrax  vaccine  and  tuberculosis  inoculations. 
2/24/97.     Control  guinea-pig  No.  1,  weight  650  g. 
2/24/97.  ''  "  ''     2,       "        750  g, 

Inoculated  with  anthrax  vaccine,  but  failed  to  die,  and  were  again 
inoculated  with  bacillus  tuberculosis  3/4/97. 

No.  2  died  3/27.  Found  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  spleen  and  at  the 
site  of  inoculation. 

No.  1  died  4/27.     Glands  tubercular,  also  lungs,  liver  and  spleen. 
3/4/97.     Control  guinea-pig  No.  3,  weight  700  g. 
3/4/97.  "  "  ''      4,       "        700  g. 
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Inoculated  with  bacillus  tuberculosis. 

5/17/97  No.  3  dead.  Lungs  and  glands  show  masses  of  tubercules. 
Liver  and  spleen  smaller  numbers. 

5/28/97  No.  4  killed.  Lungs  and  glands  show  masses  of  tubercles. 
Liver  and  spleen  smaller  numbers,  but  are  very  much  congested. 

Table  VL 


Date,  1896. 

Hour. 

No.l. 
200?. 

No.  2. 
280  g. 

No.  8, 
217  ff. 

No.  4, 
195  g. 

%ot 
CO,. 

Remarks. 

Dec.  28 

8.30  p.  m. 

1897. 

Jan.  15. . . . 

9.00  a.  m. 

4- 

No.  4  dead. 

"     18.-... 

3.30  p.  m. 

+ 

+ 

3.47 

Air  entering  bell-jar. 

*«     25 

10.00  a.  m. 

272  g. 

277  g. 

360  g. 

No8.  1  and  2  dead.  Replaced  1 
fresh  pigs. 

*«     29 

1.30  p.  m. 

14.9 

Air  entering  bell- jar. 

Feb.  4 

2.30     " 

0.4 

(i         ((             ((     i( 

»»     9 

3.00     *» 

0.32 

(i         (i             ((     ii 

*»  23 

3.30     *» 

7.01 

tt                  (4                           ((          {( 

««  24 

3.00     ** 

Experiment  stopped. 

**  24 

Inocalated  with  anthrax  vac. 

**  24 

252  g. 

386  g. 

248  g. 

285  g. 

Present  weight. 

«*  25 

+ 

No.  2  dead.  Examination  post  mo 
tern  negative. 

Mar.  4 

Inoculated  with  B.  tabercnlosis. 

"  19 

+ 

No.  4  dead,  bacilli  found. 

»»  30 

+ 

ti     3     **           **            ** 

April  10... 

+ 

({     2     ii           it           it 

Summary  of  Results. 

In  the  staphylococcus  and  diphtheria  inoculations  the  cultures  used 
appear  to  have  been  insufficiently  attenuated  to  show  any  difference  in 
the  effects  produced  upon  the  animals  under  experiment  and  the  control 
animals.  It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  cultures  of  these  organ- 
isms could  be  attenuated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  still  kill  a  weakened 
animal  and  not  kill  a  control,  healthy  animal. 

The  antlirax  vaccines  used  do  not  kill  a  healthy  guinea-])ig,  but  it  was 
expected  that  the  animals  might  present  sufficient  lowering  of  the 
vitality  to  become  affected  by  the  vaccines.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
case.  The  animals  having  failed  to  die  from  the  effects  of  the  anthrax 
vaccines,  they  were  then  inoculated  with  an  attenuated  culture  of  tuber- 
culosis. All  the  animals  under  experiment  died  much  earlier  than  the 
control  animals.  These  results  indicate  a  lowered  vitality.  Whether 
this  lowered  vitality  was  ])rought  about  by  the  atmospheric  conditions 
under  which  they  had  lived,  or  whether  it  was  brought  about  solely 
through  changes  in  their  diet  while  under  experiment,  or  whether  both 
these  causes  were  active  in  producing  the  result,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
The  animals  lost  flesh  and  decreased  in  weight  while  under  experiment. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  loss  in  weight  and  the  decrease  in  vitality 
are  both  traceable  to  the  same  causes. 
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PREFACE. 


The  Select  Bibliography  of  Chemistry,  1492- 1892,  was  published  in 
1893  ;  this  First  Supplement  includes  works  omitted  in  that  volume  and 
brings  the  literature  of  chemistry  down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1897.  In 
the  following  pages  the  lines  of  the  original  work  have  been  followed,  the 
term  chemistry  being  taken  in  its  fullest  significance ;  the  range  of  topics 
will  be  seen  in  the  Subject-Index  and  their  distribution  in  the  Table 
on  page  vii.  This  Supplement  does  not  embrace  Academic  Dissertations, 
a  catalogue  of  which  is  nearly  ready  for  the  press. 

As  in  the  first  volume,  the  titles  are  grouped  in  Sections  with  a  view  to 
facilitating  reference  :  I.  Bibliography  ;  II.  Dictionaries  ;  III.  History  ; 
IV.  Biography  ;  V.  Chemistry,  Pure  and  Applied  ;  VII.  Periodicals. 
Section  VI.,  Alchemy,  has  been  dropped.  The  scope  of  each  Section  is 
explained  in  the  first  volume,  and  it  need  only  be  here  pointed  out  that  in 
each  (excepting  those  of  Biography  and  Periodicals)  the  titles  are  arranged 
alphabetically  by  authors,  translations  of  each  work  following  the  origi- 
nal in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  English  names  of  the  languages.  The 
order  is  the  same  as  in  the  Table  on  page  vii.  In  the  Section  of  Biog- 
raphy the  titles  are  placed  under  the  names  of  the  persons  described,  with 
cross-references  from  the  authors. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Supplement  I  have  been  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing, through  the  agency  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  co-operation  of 
eminent  men  of  science  and  letters  in  several  parts  of  the  world.  In 
response  to  requests  addressed  to  the  gentlemen  named  below,  they  con- 
tributed more  than  two  thousand  titles,  as  shown  in  the  statement  : 

Titles  Contributed.* 

13  Arabic,  by  Dr.  Y.  SarrQf,  of  Cairo,  Egypt. 

20  Finnish,  by  Professor  Ed.  Hjelt,  of  Helsingfors. 

*  The  number  of  titles  here  given  does  not  agree  in  each  cas6  with  those  in  the 
Table  on  page  vii,  because  many  were  duplicates,  and  some  were  Dissertations. 
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49  Japanese,  by  Professor  Percy  Wilkinson,  of  Melbourne,  and  Professor 
J.  Sakurai,  of  Tokyo. 

93  Bohemian,  by  Professor  Bohuslav  Brauner,  of  Prague. 
125  Dutch,  by  Professor  J.  H.  van  't  Hoff,  of  Rotterdam. 
141  Portuguese,  by  Professor  Charles  Le  Pierre,  of  Lisbon. 
205  Swedish,  by  Professor  P.  T.  Cleve,  of  Upsala. 

{Danish,        \ 
Norwegian,  v  by  Mr.-  Axel  Moth,  of  Copenhagen  and  New  York. 
Swedish,       j 
760  Russian,  by  Professor  A.  Krupsky,  of  St.  Petersburg. 

To  these  gentlemen  sincere  thanks  are  due  for  their  valuable  and  effi- 
cient co-operation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  promises  made  by  others  were 
not  fufilled. 

I  am  under  obligations  to  several  persons  for  assistance  in  proof-read- 
ing. Dr.  Immanuel  M.  Casanowicz,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  read  the 
Russian  ;  Mr.  Louis  Solyom,  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  read  the  Polish, 
Bohemian,  and  Slavonic  languages;  Miss  Aletta  S.  S.  Nickelsen,  of. the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  read  the  Swedish,  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Fin- 
nish ;  and  Mrs.  Henry  Carrington  Bolton  read  the  Italian  and  assisted 
in  reading  the  proof  of  the  entire  volume. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Supplement  I  visited  the  following  Institu- 
tions and  wish  to  express  sincere  thanks  for  personal  attentions  shown  me 
by  their  Directors,  Librarians,  and  Assistant  Librarians  :  Biblioteca  Nazi- 
onale,  Naples  ;  Biblioteca  Nazionale  Centrale  Vittorio  Emanuele,  Rome  ; 
Istituto  Chemico,  Rome ;  Biblioteca  Marucelliana,  Florence  ;  Biblioteca 
Nazionale,  Florence  ;  Biblioteca  Brera,  Milan  ;  Biblioth^que  Royale, 
Brussels  ;  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris  ;  British  Museum,  London  ;  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge ;  Public  Library,  Boston  ;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Boston  ;  Public  Library,  New  York  ;  Columbia 
University,  New  York  ;  as  well  as  the  following  in  Washington,  D.  C. : 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Library  of  Congress,  United  States  Patent  Office,  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, and  the  Surgeon-General's  Office  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Henry  Carrington  Bolton. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  number  of  titles  in  the  Select  Bibliography  is  12,031,  making  a  grand  total  in 
the  two  volumes  of  17,585. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  ABBREVIATIONS  AND  SIGNS. 

The  abbreviations  of  titles  of  periodicals  used  in  Sections  III.  and  IV. 
will  be  found  on  pages  1159-1164  of  the  Bibliography. 

*  prefixed  to  a  title  indicates  a  work  in  the  private  library  of  the 
editor. 

f  following  a  date  signifies  current  at  that  date. 

I  following  a  date  signifies  publication  discontinued. 

111.,  illustrated. 

PI.,  plates. 

Fol.,  4to,  8vo,  etc.  The  sizes  given  are  only  approximate,  having  been 
taken  largely  from  catalogues  using  different  standards. 

Bibl.,  Select  Bibliography  of  Chemistry,  1893. 

Pagination  is  given  only  of  those  works  examined  by  the  editor  or  by  a 
collaborator. 

Cross-references  in  a  given  Section  refer  to  works  in  the  same  Section 
unless  otherwise  stated. 
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1 492- 1 897. 
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SECTION  I. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


AlGNER,  A. 

Real  -  Index  tiber  die  wichtigsten  bergmannischen,  pyrotecbnischen 
NVerke  und  Artikel  mit  BerUcksicbtigung  des  Salinenwesens.  Wien, 
1895.     8vo. 

OOsopt  pyccKoft  xiifi^ecKoft  xxrepaTypsi  1874-1885. 

Alexeef,  p.  p.     Review  of  Russian  chemical  literature  from  1874  to  1885. 

Alphabetischer  Katalog  der  Bibliothek  der  koniglichen  sach- 
siscHEN  Bergakademie  Freiberg.  Nacbtrag  i.  Zuwacbs  vom 
Ende  des  Jabres  1879  bis  Ende  1892.     Freiberg,  1893. 

Analyst  (The).  Tbe  organ  of  tbe  Society  of  Public  Analysts.  General- 
Index  to  tbe  Proceedings  of  tbe  Society  of  Public  Analysts,  vol.  i, 
1876,  and  to  Tbe  Analyst,  vols,  i-xx,  1877-1896.  Compiled  by  J. 
Cuthbert  Welcb.     London,  1897.     pp.  18 r,  8vo. 

Annales  de  chimie  et  de  physique.  Sixi^me  serie  (1884-93).  Vols. 
i-xxx.  Tables  [des  mati^res]  dress^es  par  G.  Matignon.  Paris, 
1895.     8vo. 

Barnett,  Claribel  Ruth. 

References  to  tbe  Literature  of  tbe  Sugar  Beet,  exclusive  of  works  in 
foreign  languages.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Library 
Bulletin,  June,  1897.     pp.  9,  4to. 
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Bay,  J.  Christian. 

Materials  for  a  monograph  on  Inuline.     Trans.  Acad.  Sci.,  St.  Louis, 
vol.  VI,  p.  151.    (March,  1893.) 

Contains  a  bibliography  of  Inuline. 

BiBLiOGRAPHiA  HoPKiNSiENSis,  1876-1893.  Parts  II  and  III,  Chemistry, 
Geology  and  Mineralogy.  Issued  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  1893.    pp.  vi-50,  8vo. 

A  bibliography  of  the  publications  on  chemistry,  etc.,  by  the  Professors, 
FeUows,  and  Graduates  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  prepared  by 
Wyatt  W.  RandaU. 

BiBLiOGRAPHiE  DES  SCIENCES  CHiMiQUES.     Catalogue  mensuel  de  livres 

nouveaux  et  de  livres  anciens  d'  occasion  en  vente  k  la  librairie 

J.  B.  Bailli^re  et  fils.     .    .     .     Paris,  Juin,  1893.     pp.  64,  8vo. 
A  trade  catalogue  classified  by  subjects. 

Bibliography  and  Literature  of  Foods  and  Drugs  and  their 
Adulterations.  Regulations  concerning  the  analysis  of  foods 
and  drugs  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Washington,  1888.  U.  S. 
Internal  Revenue,  Series  7,  No.  15. 

Bibliotheca  polytechnica  ;  Internationale  Bibliographie  der  ge- 
SAMMTEN  NEUEN  TECHNiscHEN  LiTTERATUR.  Herausgegebeu  von 
Fritz  von  Szczepanski.     St.  Petersburg  und  Leipzig,  London,  Paris, 

New  York,  1893.     i  vol.,  8vo. 
Also  ¥dth  the  titles  : 

International  contemporary  technical  bibliography. 
Bibliographie  internationale  contemporaine  des  nouvelles 
publications  techniques. 

no4KTexuiii6CKaf  SttfjiioTeKa.  NexxyHapoxHaii  TexHi^ecKai 
^HOxiorpa  ^U  c%  cicieifaTH^ecKOM^  nepeineu  pycessxi 
TexuaiiecKixi  xypHajioBi*     Esa.  Ut^naHCKifi. 

Bibliotheca  rerum  metallicarum.  Verzeichniss  der  bis  Mitte  1856 
in  Deutschland  (iber  Bergbau,  Hlitten-  und  Salinenkunde  und 
verwandte  Zweige  erschienen  BDcher,  Karten  und  Ansichten. 
Mit  Sach-Register.  Zweite  verbesserte  und  vermehrte  Auflage. 
Eisleben,  1857.     pp.  xxxii-164,  1 21x10. 

.     .     .     Nachtrag,  den  Zeitraum  von  Juli  1856  bis  Jan.  1864  umfassend. 
Eisleben,  1864.     pp.  xxiv-iio,  i2mo. 

Includes  metallurgy  and  chemistry. 

Bolton,  Henry  Carrington.     (Bibl.,  p.  6.) 

Bibliography  (A)  of  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry  for  the  year 
1892.     J.  Anal.  Appl.  Chem.,  vol.  vii,  p.  19.     (Jan.,  1893.) 
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Bolton,  Henry  Carrington.     [Cont'd.] 

Bibliography  as  a  Feature  of  the  Chemical  Curriculum.  Read  at  the 
Springfield  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  August,  1895.  Science,  N.  S.,  vol.  11,  p.  440. 
(Oct.  4,  1895.) 

Chemistry.  A  Selection  from  its  Literature,  annotated  by  H.  C.  B.  List 
of  Books  for  Girls  and  Women  and  their  Clubs.  Edited  by  Au- 
gusta H.  Leypoldt  and  George  lies.     Boston,  1895.     Roy.  8vo. 

Select  (A)  Bibliography  of  Chemistry,  1492-1892.  Smithsonian  Mis- 
cellaneous Collections,  No.  850.  City  of  Washington,  1893.  pp. 
xvi-i2i2,  8vo. 

Short  (A)  List  of  Books  on  Chemistry.  Selected  and  annotated  by  H. 
C.  B.  Reprint  from  Scientific  American  Supplement,  No.  1033. 
October  19,  1895.     «./.    [New  York.] 

EpoftKo,  M.  P. 

CHCTeuaTH^ecKoft  yRasaTejiB  TexHA^iecKBxi  CTaxeft,  kewt%  lOpomypfk 
C.UeiepCypr'B  1885  h  86. 

Broyoo,  M.  R.  Systematic  Index  to  technical  papers,  books,  and  pamph- 
lets for  1885  and  1886.     St.  Petersburg. 

Bulletin  de  la  soci6t6  chimique  de  Paris.     Tables  des  annees  1875 
k  1888  dress^es  par  T.  Schneider.     Paris,  1894.     8vo. 

iiynre,  H.  A. 

nporpavMa  no  xexHiqecKas  XHMia  (ei   ysasaHieMi  BasHot  sBHZHot  jiHve- 
paiypH).    EieBi  1888. 

BuNGK,  N.  A.  Programme  of  a  Course  of  Chemical  Technology  (with  an 
index  of  the  most  important  books).     Kief,  1888. 

063opi  BHHXHoft  jiBTepaTypu  no  xuam^eccas   xexnojiorii,  1873-1882. 

Review  of  the  book-literature  on  Chemical  Technology  from  1873  to  1882. 

^Bynre,  fl.  A.  h  GoBRHCRift,  B.  E. 

YKssaTejiB  pyccKoft  jivTepaTypii  no    BiaTeHaTSKi),  ^bcthhi  h  npHRjaABUMi 
ecTecTB'fiHHMT.  HayKaMX.     T  i-xvii,  1872-1888,    KieBi;.    1873-1890. 

BuNGE,  N.  A.,  and  Sovinsky,  V.  K.  Index  to  Russian  literature  on 
Mathematics,  pure  and  applied  Natural  Sciences.  Vols,  i-xvii,  1872- 
1888.     Kief,  1873-1890. 

CARRfeRE,  J.  B.  F.     (Bibl,  p.  8.) 

Catalogue  raisonn^  des  ouvrages  qui  ont  ete  publics  sur  les  eaux  min^- 
rales  en  general  et  sur  celles  de  la  France  en  particulier,  avec  une 
notice  de  toutes  les  eaux  minerales  de  ce  royaume,  et  un  tableau 
des  diff^rents  degres  de  temperature  de  celles  qui  sent  thermales  ; 
public  d'apres  le  voeu  de  la  Societe  royale  de  medecine.  Paris, 
1785.     pp.  viii-584,  4to. 
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HiinepaTopcxoe  G*-neTep6yprcKoe  YEHBepcHTeTft.    C.-IIeTep6yprx  1892. 

Catalogue  of  books  and  pamphlets  entered  in  the  Library  of  the  Russian 
Chemical  Society  at  the  Imperial  University  of  St.  Petersburg  from 
1868  to  1 891.     St.  Petersburg,  1892. 

Chemical  Society  of  London.  Collective- Index  of  the  Transactions, 
Abstracts  and  Proceedings  of  the  Chemical  Society.  3  vols.  I 
(1841-72),  1874;    11(1873-82);    111(1883-92).     8vo.     London, 

1873-95- 

Chemisch-technisches  Repertorium  (Jacobsen).  General  -  Register. 
Jahrgang  xxvi-xxx  (1887-91).     Berlin,  1893. 

Christensen,  Odin  T. 

Fortegnelse  over  chemiske  Lexica,  og  Tidsskrifter  der  findes  paa  de 
vigtigste  Bibliotheker  i  Kjebenhavn.  Udgivet  af  "  Chemiske 
Forening."     Kj0benhavn,  1883.     8vo. 

Claus,  C. 

Fragment  einer  Monographie  des  Platins  und  der  Platinmetalle,  1865- 
1883.  [Bibliographie  des  Platins  und  der  Platinmetalle.]  St. 
Petersburg,  1883.     pp.  62,  8vo. 

Dalton,  W.  H. 

List  of  works  referring  to  British  Mineral  and  Thermal  Waters.  Report 
of  the  58th  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.     1888. 

Deniker,  J. 

Bibliographie  des  travaux  scientifiques  (sciences  mathematiques,  phy- 
siques et  naturelles)  publics  par  les  societes  savantes  de  la  France, 
dressee  sous  les  auspices  du  ministere  de  I'instruction  publique. 
Paris,  1895-97.     2  parts,  4to. 

Dorveaux,  Paul.  (Substitute  for  title  on  page  37  of  Bibl.) 
*  Catalogue  des  theses  de  pharmacie  soutenues  en  Province  depuis  la 
creation  des  Ecoles  de  Pharmacie  jusqu'  k  nos  jours  (i 803-1894). 
Suivi  d'  un  Appendice  au  **  Catalogue  des  theses  soutenues  devant 
r  Ecole  de  Pharmacie  de  Paris."  Avec  un  P'ac-simile  de  la  syn- 
these  de  Claude  Joseph  Geoffroy  illustr^e  par  Sebastien  Le  Clerc. 
Paris,  1895.     pp.  117,  8vo. 

EiLOART,  Arnold. 

An  Index  to  the  Literature  of  Stereo-chemistry.  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc. 
Vol.  XIV,  pp.  241-286.     (Oct.,  1892.) 

C/.  in  Section  V,  Eiloart,  Arnold  ;  A  Guide  to  Stereo-chemistry. 
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Elektrotechnische  Bibliographie.  Monatliche  Rundschau  tiber  die 
litterarische  Erscheinungen  des  In-  und  Auslandes  einschliesslich 
der  Zeitschriftenlitteratur  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Elektrotechnik. 
Under  standiger  Mitwirkung  der  Elektrotechnischen  Gesellschaft 
zu  Leipzig  zusammengestellt  von  Georg  Maas.     Leipzig,  1893+. 

Enumeration  of  Titles  of  Chemical  Papers  appearing  in  May,  1894 
[to  date,  monthly].     [In]  Science  Progress.     London,  July,  1894- 

97+. 

Indexes  22  journals. 

Ephraim,  J. 

Index  der  gesammten  chemischen  Litteratur  (Wissenschaft  und  Tech- 
nologie).     Berlin,  1894. 

Extensively  advertised  but  never  published. 

EpenieBi,  B. 

^paHiiyaKO-pyrcKift  cjOBapB  TexHB^ecEBXX  lepHuiioBi  h  BiipaseBii. 
C.-IIeTepOypr'B. 

Eremeef,  v.     French-Russian  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms  and  Expres- 
sions.    St.  Petersburg,  1835. 

SpjEexi. 

YKasETejiB  jiHTepaTypH  no  Bonpocy  oCx  yAoxefiiH  h   0<{e8BpeainiBaHiH  HevEc- 
TOT*.    C.-HeTepGypn  188B 

Erlich,  I.     Index  to  literature  on  the  removal  of  garbage,  and  sanitation. 
St.  Petersburg,  1885. 

Ferreira  da  Silva  (a.  J.).     (Bibl.,  p.  438.) 

Catologo  da  bibliotheca,  dos  apparelhos  e  ustensilios  e  reagentes  do 
Laboratorio  Municipal  de  Porto.  Porto,  1894.  pp.  lxxxiii-289, 
8vo. 

Friedlaender,  R.,  und  Sohn. 

Biicher-Verzeichniss,  Nos.  412-414.  Abtheilung  xxiv,  2,  3,  4.  Chemie. 
Part  I  :  Reine  Chemie.  Part  II  :  Angewandte  Chemie.  Part  III : 
Chemische  Technologie.     Berlin,  n.  d.  [1894].     3  parts,  8vo. 

GAR90N,  Jules. 

Bibliographie  de  la  technologie  chimique  des  fibres  textiles.  Propri^t^s, 
blanchiment,  teinture,  matieres  colorantes,  impression,  apprets. 
Paris,  1893.     8vo. 

Ouvrage  couronne  par  la  Societe  industrielle  de  Mulhouse. 

Gerrare,  W. 

Bibliography  of  Guns  and  Shooting.  List  of  ancient  and  modern,  Eng- 
lish and  foreign  books  relating  to  firearms  and  their  use,  and  to  the 
composition  and  manufacture  of  explosives.     London,  1896.     8vo. 
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GrOnfeld,  a. 

Verzeichniss  der  von  der  medicinischen  Facultat  zu  Dorpat  seit  ihrer 
Grtindung  veroffentlichten  Schriften.     Halle,  1889. 

Cf^  Historische  Studien.  .  .  .  Pharmakologische  Inst.  .  .  .  Dorpat,  in 
Section  III, 

ryjninaM6apoB«,  G 
Onun  Bceo(^iiilft  6i6xiorpa4>iii  He4>TflHoft  DpoMHinjieHoeTE.  JlHTepaTTpB  HtMeii- 
BJft  aBFJiificxift,  4>paBii   AaT..Baa;i.,ro;iji.,  etc.  G.-UeTepCyprou  1883  2vols8«. 

GULISHAMBAROF,  S.  Comprehensive  bibliography  of  petroleum  and  its  in- 
dustry, in  the  German,  English,  French,  Latin,  Italian,  Dutch,  Scan- 
dinavian, Spanish,  Polish,  and  Japanese  languages.  St.  Petersburg, 
1883.     2  vohi.,  8vo. 

FeKeJiB,  A. 

Bi6xiorpa4)H^e?Kift  yKaaarejiL    pycecoft    h   BHOcTp^HHoft    JtHTpparypD   do 
BSBiiHsqaTUUMX  BeiuecT  aM'B  c«  1529  uo  1882  rojcB.  G.-DeTep6ypr'B.  1886. 

Heckel,  a.  Bibliographical  Index  to  Russian  and  foreign  literature  on 
explosives,  from  1529  to  1882.     St.  Petersburg,  1886. 

HiNRICHS,  GUSTAVUS. 

Chronological  list  of  recent  contributions  to  Atommechanics.  St.  Louis^ 
1892.     8vo. 

Hoffmann,  Friedrich. 

Deutsch-sprachlichen  (Die)  pharmaceutischen  Zeitschriften.  Pharma- 
ceutische  Rundschau,  New  York.  Vol.  xii,  pp.  7-10  (Jan.,  1894)^ 
and  pp.  28  (Feb.,  1894). 

English-sprachliche  pharmaceutische,  chemische  und  botanische  Zeit- 
schriften Nord  Amerika's.  Pharmaceutische  Rundschau,  New- 
York.     Vol.  XII,  pp.  1 31-136  (June,  1894). 

Howe,  Jas.  Lewis. 

Bibliography  of  the  Metals  of  the  Platinum  Group.  Platinum,  Palla- 
dium, Iridium,  Rhodium,  Osmium,  Ruthenium,  1748-1896.  Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous  Collections,  No.  1084.  City  of  Washington^ 
1897.     pp.  318,  8vo. 

Inhaltsverzeichniss  wissenschaftlich-  landwirtschaftlicher  Zeitschriften 
der  Verlagsbuchhandlung  Paul  Parey  in  Berlin  :  Landwirtschaft- 
liche  Jahrbiicher,  Jahresbericht  fUr  Agricultur-Chemie,  Journal  fiir 
Landwirtschaft,  Landwirtschaftliche  Versuchs-Stationen.  213 
Bande.     Berlin,  1896.     pp.  77,  8vo. 

An  index  to  contents  of  each  volume  of  the  journals  named  with  an  author- 
alphabetical  index.  Compiled  for  trade  purposes,  it  sets  a  good  ex- 
ample to  others. 
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HBaHOBcdt,  A.  A. 

BHCjiiurpa(i)HqecKit  yKaearejiL  n  xb^.  OdmecTBa  jlD^HTejieft  EcfecTBosHaHfl 
AHTpouojiBrin  a  ETHorpa(t>iH  ci  15  Okt.  1863  r.  no  1  Abf.  1894  r»  MocKBa, 
1894. 

IvANOVSKY,  A.  A.  Bibliographical  index  to  the  publications  of  the  socie- 
ties of  naturalists,  anthropologists,  and  ethnographists  in  Moscow,  from 
October  15,  1863,  to  August  i,  1894.     Moscow,  1894. 

Journal  de  pharmacie  et  de  chimie.  Table  g^n^rale  des  auteurs  et 
des  memoires  cit^s  dans  les  tomes  i  k  xxx  (1880-1894)  de  la  cin- 
quieme  s^rie.     Paris,  1895.     8vo. 

Journal  fOr  praktische  Chemie.  Sach-  und  Autoren-Register  zu  Band 
1-50  der  Neuen  Folge  (Jahrgang,  1 870-1 894),  bearbeitet  von  R. 
Bahrmann.     Leipzig,  1895.     8vo. 

KataLog  der  Bibliothek  der  koniglichen  sachsischen  Bergaka- 
DEMiE  Freiburg.     Nachtrag.     Freiburg,  1893. 

Katalog  der  Bibliothek  der  koniglichen  technischen  Hochschule 
zu  Hannover.     Hannover,  1893. 

Katalog  der  Bibliothek  des  kaiserlichen  Patentamtes.  Berlin, 
1896.     8vo. 

Katalog  der  in  den  letzten  dreissig  Jahren  in  Deutschland  er- 
schienenen  BCcher  und  Schriften  Ober  Bier,  Bierbrauerei, 
Gerste,  Hopfen,  Malz,  etc.     Ntimberg,  1896.     8vo. 

KuKULA,  R.     (Bibl.,  p.  20.) 

Bibliographisches  Jahrbuch  der  deutschen  Hochschulen.  VoUstandig 
umgearbeitete  neue  Auflage  des  "Allgemeinen  deutschen  Hoch- 
schulen Almanachs."     Innsbruck,  1892.     8vo. 

Leiner's  Elektrotechnischer  Katalog.  Die  Litteratur  der  Elektro- 
technik,  Electricitiit,  Elektrochemie,  des  Magnetismus,  der  Tele- 
graphic, Telephonic  und  Blitzschutzvorrichtung  der  letzten  zehn 
Jahre  von  1884  bis  1893.     Leipzig,  1893.     8vo. 

Liebig's  Annalen  der  Chemie.  General-Register  zu  Band  221-276 
( 1 883-1893).     Bearbeitet  von  Villiger  und  Dieckmann.      Leipzig, 

1895.  8vo. 

Lloyd,  John  Uri. 

References  to  Capillarity.     [In]  A  Study  in  Pharmacy.     Chicago,  1895- 

1896.  8vo. 

This  exhaustive  bibliography  of  capillarity  is  contained  in  the  privately 
printed  work  named. 
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Lopes,  Alfredo  Luiz. 

Aguas  rainero-raedicinaes  de  PortugaL     Lisboa,.  1892.     pp.  477,  8vo. 

Contains  a  full  bibliography  of  the  mineral  waters  of  Portugal  with  chemical 
analyses. 

Maiden,  J.  H. 

Bibliography  of  the  Chemistry  of  indigenous  Australian  vegetable  pro- 
ducts. Report  of  first  meeting  of  Australasian  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.     1888. 

Marchlewski,  L. 

Die  Chemie  des  Chlorophylls.     Hamburg  und  Leipzig,  1895. 

Contains  a  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Publications  of  the  M.  J. 
T.  and  of  its  Officers,  Students,  and  Alumni,  1 862-1 887.  Compiled 
by  William  Ripley  Nichols.  Second  edition,  revised  by  Lewis  M. 
Norton.  Published  by  the  Alumni  Association.  Boston,  1888. 
pp.  96,  8vo. 

Contains  bibliographies  of  the  works  of  the  graduates  and  officers  in  the 
chemical  department. 

Monatshefte  fOr  Chemie.  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen  aus  den  Sitz- 
ungsberichten  der  Kais.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften.  General- 
Register  zu  Band  i-x  (Jahrgang,  1880-89)  zusammengestellt  von 
R.  Wegschneider.     Wien,  1894.     8vo. 

MuNROE,  Charles  E.     (Bibl.,  p.  23.) 

Index  to  the  Literature  of  Explosives.  Part  II,  pp.  43-195.  Balti- 
more, 1893.     8vo. 

Osterberg,  Max. 

Synopsis  of  Current  Electrical  Literature,  compiled  from  technical 
journals  and  magazines  during  1895.     New  York,  1896. 

Parker,  C.  Lerov. 

Partial  Bibliography  of  Argon.  [Accompanying  a  paper  on]  Our 
Present  Knowledge  of  Argon.  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  xix,  124 
(Feb.,  1897). 

Periodicals  relating  to  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library  and  Columbia  University  Library.  [Compiled 
by  Axel  Moth.]  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  Astor, 
Lenox,  and  Tilden  Foundations.  Vol.  i,  No.  6,  page  152.  (June, 
1897. 

lleTpOB'B,   II.    II. 

BHCjiiorpa4)a^ecKift  ysasaTexL  pyccRoft  AHccepTai^ifi  no   MeARiiHnl,  <))apMauiv 
n  BeTepHHapiH,  H3a.  bi  1892  roAa* 

Petrof,  N.  p.     Bibliographical  Index  to  Russian  dissertations  relating  to 
medical,  pharmaceutical,  and  veterinary  science.     1892. 
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Petrof,  N.  p.     [Cont'd.] 

AonojiHeHie  vh  0H6jiiorpa4>viecxoH)  yKavaTejiB)  pyccKBii   AKccepTauiflxx   no 
MeAHi^iHl,  (JtapHai^iH  h  BeiepMuapi  i    G.-IIeTepOyprB,  ld96.    So 

Supplement  to   the   Index  of   Russian   dissertations  relating  to  medical, 
pharmaceutical,  and  veterinary  sciences.     St.  Petersburg,  1896. 

Phillips,  Charles  E.  S. 

Bibliography  (A)  of  X-ray  Literature  and  Research,  1896-97.  Being  a 
carefully  and  accurately  compiled  ready-reference  index  to  the 
literature  on  the  subject  of  Rontgen  or  X-rays.  With  an  intro- 
duction to  the  subject  and  a  chapter  on  practical  X-ray  work. 
London,  1897.     8vo. 

POGGENDORFF,  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN.       (Bibl.,  p.  25.) 

Biographisch-literarisches  Handworterbuch  zur  Geschichte  der  exacten 
Wissenschaften,  enthaltend  Nachweisungen  tiber  Lebensverhalt- 
nisse  und  Leistungen  von  Mathcmatikern,  Astronomen,  Physikern, 
Chemikem,  Mineralogen,  Geologen,  n.  s.  w.,  aller  Volker  und 
Zeiten.  Band  iii  {1858-83),  herausgegben  von  W.  Feddersen  und 
A.  J.  von  Oettingen.     Leipzig,  1896-98. 

Vol.  IV  (1884-1900)  will  be  issued  in  1900. 

Prescott,  Albert  Benjamin. 

Remarks  on  a  Working  Library  of  Chemistry  with  book-list.  The 
Academy,  Syracuse.     June,  1888. 

Repertorium  der  technischen  Journal-Litteratur.  Herausgegeben 
vom  kaiserlichen  Patentamt.     Jahrgang  1895.     Berlin,  1896. 

Review  of  American  Chemical  Research.  Editor  :  Arthur  A.  Noyes. 
Technology  Quarterly  [published  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology].     Vol.  viii,  April,  1895,  p.  90,  to  Dec,  1896. 

From  January,  1897,  continued  in  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc. 

Richet,  C. 

Bibliographia  physiologica  1895-1896.     Paris,  1896-97. 

RiDEAL,  S.,  and  S.  Rosenblum. 

Bibliography  of  the  Analysis  of  Chrome-Iron,  Ferro-chromium,  and 
Chrome-steel.     Chem.  News,  vol.  Ixxiii,  p.  2  (Jan.  3,  1896). 

Caii<{apoBCKifi,  li.  P. 

iKABaa  CH<{xiorpa(i)ifl  nocj'bAHHX'B  CTa  n^vh,    Osecca  1895. 

Sambarovsky,   p.   K.     A  living   bibliography  of  the  last  hundred  years. 
Odessa,  1895. 

Scott,  Alexander. 

Atomic  Weights.     Bibliography.     Science  Progress,  i,  p.  542.     (Aug., 

1894.) 

24  titles  only. 
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Seymour,  Paul  H. 

Bibliography  of  Aceto-Acetic-Ester,  and  its  Derivatives.  Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous  Collections,  No.  970.  .  Washington,  1894.  pp.  x-i48> 
Svo. 

CoBHHCRit,  B.  K.  H  EyHre,  fi.  A. 

See  Bunge,  N.  A.,  and  Sovinsky,  V.  K. 

SzczEPANSKi,  Fritz  von. 

See  Bibliotheca  polytechnica. 

TaupoB-(,  £. 

EH0jiiorpa(i)H^ecEit  TsasaTejiB  khhf'b,  Opomypi  h  sypnajiBuvxi*    CTaiet  no 
BHnorpancTBy  i  BinoAijiB)  ci  1765  no  18^0  r^   C.-IIeTep(Jypn»,  1891. 

Tairof,  Basil.  Bibliographical  Index  to  books,  pamphlets,  and  magazine 
articles  on  oenology  and  wine-making  from  1758  to  1890.  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1 89 1. 

Trimble,  Henry. 

Index  to  the  literature  of  the  Tannins.     See  in  Section  V, 

TUCKERMAN,  ALFRED. 

Index  to  the  Literature  of  Thermodynamics.  Smithsonian  Miscel- 
laneous Collections.     Washington,  1890.     pp.  v-239,  8vo. 

YKasaiejiB  oTKpHTift  no  ((hshkI,  ximIh,  ecTOCTBennot  HCTopiv  n  TexHoxorii.  la- 
AaBniHMx  HEKOJiaeMi  lUerbxoBHMi.  1824  30.  G.-HeTep6yprB* 

Index  of  Inventions  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  Natural  Science,  and  Technology. 
Edited  by  Nicolai  Shchegolof.     From  1824  to  1830.      St.  Petersburg. 

YxasaTOJiB  HSAaBniHMi  OGn^eciBa  EcTecTBonxTaiejiet  npn  EasanBCKoifB  YnvBep 
cHTOTi.     KasaHB,  1894.      80 

Index  to  the  publications  of  the  Society  of  Naturalists  at  the  University  of 
Kazan.     Kazan,  1894. 

yxasaiejiB  oTxpuTift  no  ^^HBH^ecRHifB  h  eciecTBeHHUHX    HayxaifB,    cociaBJ.  M. 
XoTHHCKHH'B.    G.-IIeTopCypr'B  1850-56. 

Index  of  Discoveries  in  Physical  and  Natural  Sciences.  Edited  by  M.  Kho- 
tinsky.     St.  Petersburg,  1 850-1856. 

Venable,  F.  p. 

A  Bibliography  of  the  Periodic  Law.  [Accompanying]  The  Develop- 
ment of  the  Periodic  Law.     Easton,  Pa.,  1896. 

Verzeichniss  der  in  Deutschland  erschienen  wissenschaftlichen 
Zeitschriften.  Fiir  die  Universitats  -  Ausstellung  in  Chicago, 
1893  im  Auftrage  des  Ministeriums  der  Unterrichts-Angelegenheiten 
herausgegeben  von  der  kon.  Bibliothek  zu  Berlin.  Berlin,  1893. 
Svo. 

Warrington,  T.  C. 
The  Composition  of  Water  ;  A  Short  Bibliography.     Chem.  News,  vol. 
Ixxiii,  p.  137  et  seq,  (Mch.,  1896). 
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Wegweiser  durch  die  elektrotechnische  Fach-Litteratur.  Schlag- 
wortkatalog  der  BUcher  und  Zeitschriften  ftir  Elektrotechnik  und 
verwandte  Gebiete,  einschliesslich  der  auslandischen  Litteratur. 
Zweite  vermehrte  und  verbesserte  Auflage.     Leipzig,  1896.     8vo. 

Wilder,  Hans. 

List  of  Tests  (Reagents)  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to 
the  names  of  the  originators.  Designed  especially  for  the  con- 
venient reference  of  Pharmacists,  Chemists,  and  Scientists.  New 
York,  1885,     i6mo. 

Zeitschrift  fOr  analytische  Chemie.     (Fresenius.) 

Autoren-  und  Sach-Register  zu  den  Banden  xxi-xxx  (1882-91). 
Wiesbaden,  1891.     8vo. 

3BepHHueB7.,  JI.  H. 

CicTeiiaTH^ecKit  ^sasaTeJiB  KHHri*,  <{poinyp%  h  sypHajtoB'B  no  BClm  oTpae- 
jiaMi  TexHHEH  Ha  pyccKoMi,  Hlneii.,  4>paHit.  i  anrjiiftcx.  iSHKaxi  Ba 
tSS4  roA%  H  nepBoe  noxyroAie  1885.    0*-neTep6yprB. 

ZvERiNTZEF,  L.  N.  Systematic  Index  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals 
on  all  technical  branches  in  the  Russian,  German,  French,  and  English 
languages,  for  1884  and  the  first  half  of  1885.     St.  Petersburg,  1886. 

BHCxiorpa4>i^ecKift  yHasaTejiB  pyceKOft  h  HHOCTpaHHoft  JiiTepaxypH  ho  xBMiB 
8a  1885  H  1886  roxi.    C.-IIeTep6yprB. 

Bibliographical  Index  to  Russian  and  Foreign  Literature  on  Chemistry  for 
1885  and  1886.     St.  Petersburg,  1886. 
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Ai.f^mQumM.rui^uz  REm;cTioysTArEL  zvwl  Ermittxuxg  der  wahken 
Ai^iu>HOLM£yoic  (Hectolitergnide  Aikohol)  211s  der  wahren  Starke 
von  75  bis  100  ^  uod  aos  detn  Xettogewichte  eines  Bnmntwein- 
quantuiDf,    Wien,  1895.     121110. 

T^nc^i^^Kii  eMMps    #ptH-treeK«'Hlxei(c#^Kriitciit.       Isx.  Ixxepa- 
fffeifti  Ffeestfl  Tnniaeiaf  OimeeTBa.    C -nerep^ypn,  ISSl. 

Ali(r>KKKF«  p.  p.     Frendi'Rtissian-Gennan-Eiigiish  Tediniad  Dictionary. 
PuMJi^htd  by  the  Imperial  Russian  Technical  Society.    St.  Peteisbaig, 

HAHHiLhWiu  et  AiMt  GiRARD.     (BibL,  p.  40.) 

Klanenti  di  chtmica  industriale  compilati  sulle  edizione  francese  del' 
Dizionario  di  chimica  industriale  pubblicato  da  Barreswil  et  A.  Gir- 
ard  con  la  collaborazione  di  S.  de  Luca.  Parigi,  1865.  2  vols. 
«vo.     III. 

liKILHTICIN,  F.     (Hibl.,  p.  41.) 

Ifandbuch  der  organischen  Chemie.  Dritte  Auflage.  Hamburg  und 
l.c?ip/ij(.     1892,  in  progress. 

liKKH(  If,  l\ 

('hriniHcJi-tcchnisches  Lcxikon.  Eine  Sammlung  von  mehr  als  14,000 
VorHchriflen  fOr  alle  (iewerbe  und  technischen  KUnste  ;  heraus- 
gcgeben  von  der  Mitarl)eitern  der  Chemisch-technischen  Bibliothek. 
VVifn,  1H93-94.     8vo.     111. 

lii.v  III,  A.  Wyntkr. 

Dictionary  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  including  Sanitary  Chemis- 
try, the  C'()n)position  and  dietetic  value  of  foods,  and  detection  of 
adulterations,  sanitary  engineering,  drainage,  ventilation,  warming 
etc.,  the  whole  of  the  Public  Health  Act  in  a  form  admitting  of 
easy  and  rapid  reference,  hygiene,  military,  naval,  ^and  private, 
public,  and  school.     London,  1876.     8vo. 
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BoTTGER,  Rudolph. 

Tabellarische  Uebersicht  der  specifischen  Gewichte  der  Korper.  Ein 
alphabetisch  geordnetes  Handbuch  ftir  Freunden  der  Naturwissen- 
schafty  imbesondere  flir  Chemiker,  Physiker,  Techniker  und  Min- 
eralogen.     Frankfort  a.  M.,  1837.     4to. 

BouANT,  E.     (Bibl,  p.  42.) 

Diccionario  de  quiraica.     Madrid  (?).     2  vols.,  410.     111. 

Brelow,  Dammer,  und  Hoyer. 

Technologisches  Lexicon.  Vol.  i.  Cheraische  Technologie.  Leipzig, 
1883.     8vo. 

Brenner,  August  Rudolph  und  A.  Porecky. 

Anorganische  Cheniie  tabellarisch  dargestellt.  Quedlinburg,  1850. 
Fol. 

BUCHKA,  K.  VON. 

Physikalisch-chemische  Tabellen  der  anorganischen  Chemie.  Stutt- 
gart, 1895.     8vo. 

Supplement  to  Handbuch  der  anorganischen  Chemie,  by  O.  Dammer. 

BUGUET,  A. 

Resumes  de  chimie  sous  forme  de  tableaux  synoptiques.  Paris,  1896. 
8vo.     111. 

Burton,  Charles,  and  Warren  de  la  Rue. 

Tables  of  Equivalents  of  the  elementary  and  compound  bodies  syste- 
matically adapted  as  tables  of  equivalents  or  as  chemical  tables. 
London,  1843.     4to. 

KaAeT^,  IIIapjiB  JlyH.     (Bibl.,  p.  43.) 

XHMHqecKift  cjioBapB,   coAepxamift  bx  ce6i  leopiD    h  npaKTHKy  XhmIh,  cb 
npvJiozeHiflMK  es  k-b  ecTecTBeHHoiu  HCTopiH  1  vcKycTBaifB. 

Cauet,  Charles  Louis.    Dictionnaire  de  Chimie.    Translated  into  Russian 
by  V.  Severgin.     St.  Petersburg,  18 10-18 13.     4  vols. 

Casali,  Adolfo. 

Dizionario  antico  e  moderno  della  chemica  e  delle  scienze,  arti  e  indus- 
trie  attinenti  alia  medesima.     Bologna,  1879.     8vo. 

Cesaris,  p. 

Nuovo  dizionario  di  chimica,  farmaceutica,  materia  medica,  terapeutica 
e  scienze  affini.     Lodi,  1897. 

Chevallier,  Alphonse  et  L.  Baudrimont.     (Bibl.,  p.  44.) 

Dictionnaire  des  alterations  et  falsifications  des  substances  alimentaires, 
m^dicamenteuses  et  commerciales  avec  ['indication  des  moyens  de 
les  reconnaitre.  Septieme  Edition  par  L.  Heret.  Paris,  1893-97. 
2  vols.,  8vo.     III. 
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Cleve,  Per  Theodor. 
Kemiskt  hand- lexicon.     Stockholm,  1883.     8vo.     111. 

CoELHO  DE  Seabra  Silva  Telles  (Vicente). 

Nomenclatura  chimica  Portugueza,  Franceza  e  Latina,  k  que  se  ajunta  o 
systema  de  characteres  chimicos  adaptados  a  esta  nomenclatura 
por  Hallenfratz  e  Adet,  offerecida  A.  S.  Alteza  Real  o  Principe 
Regente.     Lisboa,  1801.     pp.  121,  4to. 

CoMEY,  Arthur  Messinger. 
A  Dictionary  of  Chemical  Solubilities.    Inorganic.    New  York  and  Lon- 
don, 1896.     pp.  XX-515.     8vo. 

CUNDILL,  J.  P.     (Bibl.,  p.  46.) 

Dictionnaire  des  <explosifs.  ^fedition  fran9aise  remani^e  et  mise  k  jour 
avec  le  concours  de  Tauteur  par  E.  D^sortiaux.    Paris,  1893.    8vo. 

Dammer,  O.,  und  F.  Rung. 

Chemisches  Handworterbuch.    Dritte  Auflage.    Stuttgart,  1892.    8vo. 
C/.  p.  46  of  Bibl. 

Dictionnaire  portatif  de  chimie  et  de  min^ralogie,  Paris  (?),  1824. 
8vo.     111. 

Durand-Fardel,  Le  Bret  et  Lefort. 

Dictionnaire  g^n^ral  des  eaux  min^rales  et  d'hydrologie  m^dicale. 
Paris,  i860.     2  vols.,  8vo. 

Ebeling,  M. 
Tabelle  der  chemischen  Elemente.     8  Tables  100  by  625  cm.     Essen, 
1893. 

Printed  on  linen  with  silk  ribbon  edges. 

Ekeberg,  Anders  Gustaf. 

Forsok  till  svensk  nomenklatur  for  chemien  lampad  efter  de  sednaste 
upptackteme.     Stockholm,  1795.     8vo. 

Encyclopadie  der  Elektrochemie.  Vol.  I.  Carhart,  H.  S.  Primar 
Elemente  (Die)  auf  Grund  der  Erfahrung  dargestellt.  Uebersetzt 
und  erweitert  von  P.  Schoop.     Halle,  1895.     Svo.     111. 

Vol.  II.  Vogel,  F.  Theorie  electrolytischer  Vorgange.  Halle,  1895. 
Svo.     111. 

Vol.  III.  Classen,  Alexander.  Neuerungen  in  der  quantitativen 
Analyse  durch  Elektrolyse.     Halle,  1895.     ^^o.     111. 

Vol.  IV.  Schoop,  P.  Secundiir-Elemente  (Die),  auf  Grundlage  der 
Erfahrung  dargestellt.  Theil  i  :  Theorie  des  Bleisammlers  und 
Construction  von  Plant^-Batterien.  Theil  2  :  Fabrikation  von 
Bleisammlern.     Halle,  1895. 
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Encyclop^die  de  chimie  industrielle  et  de  MifiTALLURGiE.     Paris, 
1893-97.     i8mo. 

This  Collection  contains  the  following  independent  works  ;  for  full  titles  see 
under  the  authors'  names. 

Bailly,  a.     L*industrie  du  blanchissage. 
BouANT,  E.     La  galvanoplastie. 
Bri^mond,  F.     Precis  d'hygi^ne  industrielle. 
CoREiL,  F.     L'eau  potable. 
Gain,  Edouard.     Precis  de  chimie  agricole. 
GuiCHARD,  P.    Chimie  du  distillateur. 

Industrie  (L*)  de  la  distillation. 

L'eau  dans  Tindustrie. 

Microbiologie  du  distillateur. 

Precis  de  chimie  industrielle. 
GuiNOCHET,  Ed.     Les  eaux  d'alimentation. 
Haller,  a.     L'industrie  chimique. 
Halphen,  G.     Couleurs  et  vernis. 

L'industrie  de  la  soude. 

La  pratique  des  essais  commerciaux  et  industriels: 
H0RSIN-D60N,  Paul.     Le  sucre  et  Tindustrie  sucri^re. 
JouLiN,  G.     L'industrie  et  le  commerce  des  tissus. 
Knab,  Louis.     Les  min^raux  utiles  et  Texploitation. 
Launay,  Louis  de.     L'argent. 
LEFfevRE,  JuLiEN.     Savons  et  bougies. 
Lejeal,  A.     L'aluminium. 

Petit,  P.     La  bi^re  et  l'industrie  de  la  brasserie. 
RiCHE,  A.,  et  G.  Halphen.     P^trole  (Le). 
Trillat,  a.     Les  produits  chimiques  employes  en  m^decine. 
VoiNESSON  DE  Lavelines,  H.     Cuirs  et  peaux. 
Weill,  L.,  et  U.  Le  Verrier.     L'or. 
Weise,  Paul.     Le  cuivre. 

ENCYCLOPfeniE  M^THODIQUE. 

See  in  Section  V,  Thome  Rodrigues  Sobral. 

Fourcroy,  a.  F.,  Seixas,  Gregorio  ]ost  de.     (Bibl.,  p.  51.) 

Taboas  synopticas  de  chimica  su  compendio  de  ligoes  chimicas  para  as 
Escolas  de  Paris,  publicadas  em  1800,  compostas  em  francez  por 
A.  F.  Fourcroy.  Traduzidas  em  portuguez  e  impressas  por  ordem 
superior.     Lisboa,  1802.     pp.  xi-308. 

Fourtier,  H. 

Dictionnaire  pratique  de  chimie  photographique,  contenant  une  ^tude 
m^thodique  des  divers  corps  usites  en  photographie  ;  pr^c^d6  de 
notions  usuelles  de  chimie  et  suivi  d'une  description  d^taill^e  des 
manipulations  photographiques.     Paris,  1892.     8vo.     111. 
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Fremy,  Edmonde.     (Bibl.,  p.  52.) 
Encyclop^die  chimique. 

Vol.  IV.      Analyse  qualitative  microchimique  par  Th.  IT.  Behrens 

avec  la  collaboration  de  M.  Bourgeois.     1893. 

Analyse   chimique  ;   m^thodes  analytiques   appliqu^es  aux 

substances  agricoles,  par  A.  Miintz.  Paris,  1897.  8vo.  111. 

Vol.  V.     Traitement  des  min^rais  auro-argentif^res,  par  E.  Cumenge 

et  E.  Fuchs.    Deuxi^me  partie,  Section  11.    Paris,  1892.    8vo. 

Vol.  VII.     Cinqui^me  fascicule.      Section  in.     Acides  organiques 

k  fonction  complexe  (Acides  k  six  equivalents  d'  oxyg^ne). 

Par  A.  E.  Bourgoin. 

Vol.  IX.  Deuxi^me  section,  deuxi^me  fascicule,  deuxi^me  partie. 
Chimie  des  liquides  et  des  tissus  de  Torganisme  par  Gamier, 
Lambling  et  Schlagdenhauffen.  [Three  parts.]  Paris, 
1892-95.  Deuxi^me  partie.  Livres  v  et  vi.  Liquides 
et  produits  d*  excretion.  Paris,  1896.  8vo. 
Chimie  organique,  deuxi^me  section.  Chimie  physiologique, 
deuxi^me  fascicule  :  Chimie  des  liquides  et  des  tissus  de 
Torganisme.  Troisi^me  partie,  par  Lambling.  Paris, 
1897.     8vo. 

Vol.  X.     Applications  de  chimie  organique. 

Analyse  des  mati^res  alimentaires  et  recherche  de  leurs  falsi- 
fications, par  C.  Girard  et  A.  Dupr^.     1894. 
Gelatines  et  colles,  par  Paul  Charpentier.     1890. 
Le  papier,  par  P.  Charpentier.     Paris,  1895.     8vo.     111. 
La  conservation   des  substances  alimentaires,  par  Urbain. 
Paris,  1892.     8vo.     111. 

Girard,  AiMfe. 

S^e  Barreswil  et  Aime  Girard. 

FojiOBHUii,  E  n. 

CjOBapB  $OTorpa4)uqf cKoft  XhmIh  pyccKo-jiaT.-4)paHiiy8Ko  HiMeiuco-aurjiificEit. 
C.-HeTep(Jyprx,  1894.  80 

GoLOViN,    E.    p.       Russian-Latin-French-German-English   Dictionary   of 
Photographic  Chemistry.     St.  Petersburg,  1894. 

Gould. 

Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Medicine  and  Allied  Sciences,  including 
Chemistry,  Biology,  Hygiene  etc.  Philadelphia  (1894  ?).  Square 
8vo. 

TpaxoBi. 

BlMeuEO-pyccsift  Hay^Ho-TexBH^ecnft  cjiOBap».    C.-IIeTepCyprB,  1872« 

Grakhof,  J.      German-Russian   Technical  Dictionary.      St.   Petersburg^ 
1872. 
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HandwOrterbuch  (Neues)  der  Chemie.    (Bibl.,  p.  59.) 
This  dictionary  is  still  in  progress. 

Heilbronner,  M.,  und  Pollak,  F. 

Tabellenbuch  der  gesammten  chemischen  Verbindungen.     Ein  Hilfs- 

und    Nachschlagebuch    ftir    Chemiker,    Apotheker,    Aerzte    etc. 

Karlsruhe,  1894.     8vo. 
Cf.  Pollak.  F. 

Hellwig,  L.  Christoph  von.     (Bibl.,  p.  60.) 

Vermehrt  und  verbessertes  neu  eingerichtetes  Lexicon  medico-chymi- 
cum.     .     .     .     Franckfurth  und  Leipzig,  17 18.     i2mo. 

Herbt,  L. 

Dictionnaire  des  alterations  et   falsifications  des  substances  alimentaires. 
See  Chevallier,  Alpbonse,  et  L.  Baudrimont. 

HOFMANN,  C. 

Chemisch-technisches  Universal- Receptbuch,  enthaltend  das  ganze 
Wissen  der  warmen  und  kalten  Destination,  sowie  die  vollstandige 
Fabrikation  der  dazu  erforderlichen  atherischen  Oele  und  Essen- 
zen,  Tincturen,  Farben  und  Fruchsafte.  Dritte  Auflage.  Berlin, 
1895.     2  vols.,  8vo. 

Hurst,  George  H.     (Bibl.,  p.  62.) 
Dictionary  of  the  Coal  Tar  Colors.     Second  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged.     London,  1896.     8vo. 

JOHANNESSON,  B. 

Lexikon  der  Malzfabrikation  und  Bierbrauerei.    Berlin,  1884.    8vo.    111. 

Johnson,  Alfred  E. 

Analyst's  (The)  Laboratory  Companion  ;  a  collection  of  tables  and  dati 
for  chemists  and  students.     London,  1897.     8vo. 

■ 

Second  edition,  London,  1897.     8vo. 

KopeHOjiHiVB,  A. 

HlMeiUEO-pyccKift  TexHH^ecsift  cjioBapB,    MocKsa,  1894-1895. 

Korenblit,  a.      Germ  an- Russian  Technical  Dictionary.      Moscow,  1894- 
1895. 

Ladenburg,  a.     (Bibl.,  p.  67.) 

Handworterbuch  der  Chemie.  General-Register.  Breslau,  1895.  pp. 
160,  8vo. 

Landolt,  H.,  und  R.  Bornstein.     (Bibl.,  p.  67.) 
Physikalisch-chemische  Tabellen.     Unter  Mitwirkung  von  E.  Barus, 
Blaschke,    E.    Heilborn    [etc.]    herausgegeben.      Zweite  Auflage. 
Berlin,  1893.     4to. 
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LUEGER,  O. 

Lexicon  der  gesammten  Technik  und  ihrer  Hilfswissenschaften.  Stutt- 
gart, 1895. 

LUNEU 

Guide  pratique  du  parfumeur.  Dictionnaire  raisonn^  des  cosm^tiques 
et  parfums,  conteuant  la  description  des  substances  employes  en 
parfumerie,  les  alterations  ou  falsifications  qui  peuvent  les  d6na- 
turer,  etc.,  les  formules  de  plus  de  500  preparations  cosm^tiques, 
huiles  parfum^es.     Paris,  18 — ,     i6mo. 

LuPTON,  Sidney. 

Numerical  Tables  and  Constants  in  Elementary  Science,  containing 
Tables  on  heat,  light,  sound,  electricity,  chemistry  and  physiog- 
raphy.    London,  1892.     i6mo. 

Macquer,  Pierre  Joseph.     (Bibl.,  p.  68.) 

Dictionary  (A)  of  Chemistry.  .  ,  .  Second  edition,  London,  1777. 
3  vols.,  8vo. 

llUOB%,  IL 

nvc&MO  n  Focn.  Ulepepy  hjii  npHMiqaHifl  Ha  co^iHeHie  ero:  .Oohti  MeTox. 
onpeA^Ji.  xHMH^ecKift  HaHveHOBiiHift:    C.-nerepOypn,  1808,    8t 

NiLOF,  Peter.     Notes  on  the  Chemical  Terminology  proposed  by  Scherer. 
St.  Petersburg,  1808. 

Normandy,  Alphonse  R^ni^  Le  Mire. 
Dictionary  (The)  to  the  [chemical]  Atlas,  being  a  dictionary  of  simple 
and  compound  substances,  indicating  the  tests  by  which  they  may 
be  identified  ;  and  a  dictionary  of  reagents,  indicating  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  laboratory,  the  means  of  testing  their  purity  and  their 
behaviour  with  substances.     London,  1858.     8vo. 

Ste  Bibl.,  page  702. 
POLLAK,  Fr. 

Tabellenbuch  der  organisch-chemischen  Verbindungen.  Ein  Hilfs- 
und  Nachschlagebuch  fur  Chemiker,  Apotheker,  Aertzte,  etc. 
Karlsruhe,  1896. 

Rammklsberg,  Carl  Friedrich.     (Bibl.,  p.  72.) 

Handbuch  der  Mineral-Chemie.  Zweite  Auflage,  zweite  Supplement. 
Leipzig,  1896.     8vo. 

Reichardt,  Eduard. 
Tabelle  der  Aequivalente  der  einfachen  Korper.  Alphabetisch  nach 
der  chemischen  Zeichen  geordnet  und  mit  den  Namen  derselben  in 
lateinischer,  deutscher,  englischer,  und  franzosischer  Sprache 
versehen,  filr  Pharmaceuten,  Mediciner,  Landwirthe,  Real-  und 
Gewerbschulen.     Jena,  1855.     Fol. 
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PeftHOoTB,  T.  A. 

CJioBapit  Hliiei^Ko-pyccKHX'B  TexHE^ecKHXi  cjioBX.    C.-n6Tep6yprB,  1885, 

Reinbot,   Th.  a.     German-Russian  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms.     St. 
Petersburg,  1885. 

Renard,  a. 

Dictionnaire  d'analyse  des  substances  organiques,  industrielles  et  com- 
merciales.     Paris,  1894.     8vo.     111. 

Ruland,  Martin.     (Bibl.,  p.  1041.) 

A  Lexicon  of  Alchemy,  or  Alchemical  Dictionary,  containing  a  full 
and  plain  explanation  of  all  obscure  words,  hermetic  subjects,  and 
arcane  phrases  of  Paracelsus.     By  the  care  and  expense  of  Zacha- 
riah  Palthenus,  bookseller,  in  the  Free  Republic  of   Frankfurt, 
16 1 2.     pp.  viii-466,  4to. 
[Contains] :     A  Supplement  to  the  Alchemical  Lexicon  of  M.  R., 
containing  the  terms  of  the  philosophers  and  the  veils  of  the  great 
mystery,     pp.  333-466. 
Privately  printed  for  Messrs.   Elliott  and  Waite,  Temple  Chambers, 
Falcon  Court,  Fleet  St.,  E.  C.     Printed  by  The  Westminster  Press, 
333  Harrow  Road,  London,  W.,  in  1892. 

The  work  was  translated  by  Arthur  Edward  Waite,  and  only  six  copies 
were  printed. 

Santos  e  Silva,  Joaquim  dos.     (Bibl.,  p.  69.) 

Factoren-Tabellen  zur  ausfuhrung  chemischer  Rechnungen  mittels 
der  von  L.  Meyer  und  K.  Seubert  gegebenen  Atomgewichte. 
Braunschweig,  1887. 

Schrader,  Hermann. 

Lehrbuch  der  Farbewaaren-Kunde,  enthaltend  :  den  Ursprung  und  die 
Kennzeichen  der  mehr  oder  minder  guten  Beschaffenheit  aller  in 
der  Farberei,  Zeugdruckerei,  und  anderen  technischen  Kunsten  und 
Gewerben  anzuwendenden  Farbematerialen,  und  den  dahin  gehori- 
gen  Substanzen,  so  wie  die  Entstehung  und  Bereitung  der  aus  den 
Naturprodukten  gewonnen  Sauren  und  Salze,  welche  in  den  tech- 
nischen Gewerben  iiberhaupt  Anwendung  finden.  Nebst  einem 
Anhange,  die  Erklarung  der  in  der  technischen  Chemie  vorkom- 
menden  Kunstausdriicke  und  die  Anweisung  enthaltend,  den  Saure- 
und  Salzmesser  von  Beaum^  etc.,  zu  priifen  und  zweckmassig 
anzuwenden.  Ein  unentbehrliches  Handbuch  fur  Kaufleute,  Han- 
delsbeflissene,  Farber,  Fabrikanten  und  Makler.  In  alphabetischer 
Ordnung  verfasst.     Berlin,  1844.     i2mo. 

Schron,  Ludwig. 

Stochiometrische  Hiilfstafeln.     Hannover,  1846.     8vo. 
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Schwann,  Theodor. 
Tabula  stoechiometrica.     Mit  Erklarung.     Koln,  1858.     Imp.  fol. 

CeBeprHHi,  BacHjiit. 

PyKOBoACTBo  CE  yAoOHftftmeMy  pasyiiiHiH)  xEMH^ecKHXi  KHsn  ■HocrpaHHHX'^ 
C.-IIeT6p6ypr&.  1815.    12mo 

Severgin,  Vasili.  Manual  to  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  foreign 
books  on  Chemistry.  .  St.  Petersburg,  18 15.     i2mo. 

floApo6HHll[  MRHepajiorH^ecKift  cjiOBapi,  coAepsan^ift  noApoOH.  KSiflCHeHie 
Bctei  Bi  MHHepaJioriH  ynoTpeCKrejiBHiix'B  cjiobs  h  HasBaHiR,  a  Taixe  Bce 
Bi  HayKi  cet  y^vveHifl  HOBefiinifl  OTxpsTifl.    C.-IIeTepCyprB,  1807. 

A  detailed  Mineralogical  Dictionary,  containing  an  explanation  of  all  words 
and  names  used  in  mineralogy,  as  well  as  the  discoveries  made  in  this 
science.     St.  Petersburg,  1807.     2  vols.,  4to. 

SiBONi,  Giuseppe. 

Nuovo  progetto  di  nomenclatura  chemica.     (Ployeg  nulik  do  vodaked 

kiemavik.)    Estratto  dal  **  Nunal  Nulik."     Milano,  1891.    Sm.  4to. 
Chemical  nomenclature  in  VolapUk.    • 

SiDERSKY,  D. 

Constantes  (Les)  physico-chimiques.     Paris,  1897.     i6mo. 
Encyclopedie  scientiHque  des  Aides-M^moires. 

SoHN,  Charles  E. 

Dictionary  of  the  Active  Principles  of  Plants,  Alkaloids,  bitter  princi- 
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Alexeef,  Peter  Petrovich,  eminent  professor  in  the  University  of  Vladi- 
mir, honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  Naturalists.  [A  biography.] 
Kiev,  1892. 

Alsberg,  Meinhard. 

Endemann,  H.     Obituary  notice  of  M.  A.     J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  xix, 
954.     (December,  1897.) 

Anderson,  John. 

See  Browning,  Hugh  H. 

Balland,  a. 

Notices  biographiques   sur   les    anciens    pharmaciens    inspecteurs    de 
Tarmee.     Paris  et  Limoges,  1892.     pp.  40,  8vo.     111. 

Contains  biographies  of  Bayen,  Parmentier,  Poggiale,  and  several  pharma- 
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Travaux  scientifiques  des  pharmaciens  militaires  Fran^ais.    Paris,  1882. 
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cluding Bayen,  Laugier,  Parmentier,  Pelletier,  Poggiale,  Sage,  and 
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.    .    .    de  Luigi  Bossi.     Milano,  1820-21.     2  vols.,  8vo. 
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Parmentier,  Antoine  Augustin.     (Bibl.,  p.  719.) 

Apergu  des  r^sultats  obtenus  de  la  fabrication  des  sirops  et  des  con- 
serves de  raisins  dans  le  cours  des  ann^es  i8to  et  181 1,  pour  servir 
de  suite  au  Traits  public  sur  cette  matiere  ;  avec  une  Notice  his- 
torique  et  chronologique  du  corps  sucrant.     Paris,  181 2.     8vo. 

Followed  by  : 

Nouvel  aper9u  des  resultats  obtenus  de  la  fabrication  des  sirops  et 

conserves  de  raisins  dans  le  cours  de  Tann^e  1812,  etc.     Paris, 

1813.     8vo. 
Art  (L*)  de  faire  des  eaux-de-vie  de  lie,  de  raarc,  de  cidre,  de  grains, 

etc.,  suivi  de  Tart  de  faire  des  vinaigres  de  vin,  de  bi^re,  de  cidre, 

de  lait,  de  malt,  etc.     Paris,  An  x  [1802].     8vo. 
Another  edition.     Paris,  181 8. 
Avis  aux  bonnes  m^nag^res  des  villes  et  des  campagnes  sur  la  meilleur 

mani^re  de  faire  leur  pain.     Paris,  1777.     i2mo. 
Deuxi^me  Edition.     1782.     i2mo. 
Troisi^me  Edition.     1791.     i2mo. 
Avis  aux  cultivateurs  dont  les  recoltes  ont  ^te  ravages  par  la  gr^le  du  13 

Juillet  1788.     R^dig^  par  la  Soci^t^  d'agriculture  et  public  par 

ordre  du  roi.     Paris,  1788.     8vo. 
Avis  aux  habitants  des  villes  et  des  campagnes  de  la  province  du  Lan- 

guedoc,  sur  la  mani^re  de  traiter  leurs  grains  et  d*en  faire  du  pain. 

Paris,  1784.     4to. 
Avis  sur  la  preparation  et  la  forme  k  donner  au  biscuit  de  mer.     Paris, 

1795.     8vo. 
Dissertation  sur  la  nature  des  eaux  de  la  Seine,  avec  quelques  observa- 
tions relatives  aux  propri^t^s  physiques  et  ^conomiques  de  Teau  en 

g^n^ral.     Paris,  1787.     8vo. 

Cf.  Journal  de  physique,  Vol.  v. 

Economie  rurale  et  domestique.     Paris,  1790.     8  vols.,  i8mo. 

Examen  chimique  des  pommes  de  terre,  dans  lequel  on  traite  des  par- 
ties constituantes  du  bled.     Paris,  1773.     i2mo. 

Examen  de  I'analyse  du  bled.     Paris,  1776.     8vo. 

Formulaire  pharmaceutique  k  Tusage  des  hopitaux  militaires  de  la 
France.     Paris,  1793. 

Deuxi^me  Edition.     1797. 
Troisi^me  Edition.     181 2. 

Instruction  pratique  sur  la  composition,  la  preparation  et  Temploi  des 
soupes  aux  legumes  dites  "k  la  Rumford."     Paris,  1812.     8vo. 

Instruction  sur  la  conservation  et  les  usages  de  la  pomme  de  terre  pub- 
li^e  par  ordre  du  gouvernement.     Paris,  1787.     i2mo. 

Instruction  sur  les  moyens  de  rendre  le  bled  mouchel^  propre  au  com- 
merce et  \  la  fabrication  du  pain.     Paris,  1785.     i2mo. 
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Parmentier,  Antoine  Augustin.    [Cont'd.] 
Instruction  sur  les  moyens  de  supplier  le  sucre  dans  les  principaux 
usages  qu'  on  en  fait  pour  la  m^decine  et  I'^conomie  domestique. 
Paris,  1808.    8vo. 

Thi  second  ediium  bears  the  HtU  : 

Instruction  sur  les  sirops  et  les  conserves  de  raisins,  destines  k  rem- 
placer  le  sucre  dans  les  principaux  usages  de  I'^conomie  domes- 
tique.   Paris,  1809.    8vo. 

TAe  third  edition  bears  the  title  : 

Trait6  sur  Tart  de  fabriquer  les  sirops  et  conserves  de  raisins.  Troi- 
sihme  Edition.    Paris,  18 10.    8vo. 

Instructions  sur  les  moyens  de  supplier  k  la  disette  des  fourrages  et 
d'augmenter  la  subsistance  des  bestiaux.    Paris,  1785.    8vo. 

Maniire  de  faire  le  pain  de  pomme  de  terre  sans  melange  de  farine. 
Paris,  1779.     8vo. 

M^moire  qui  a  remporter  le  prix  de  TAcad^mie  de  Besan9on  sur  cette 
question  :  Indiquer  les  v6g^taux  qui  pourraient  supplier  en  temps 
de  disette,  k  ceux  qu'  on  emploie  commun^ment  k  la  nourriture  des 
hommes,  et  quelle  en  devrait  6tre  la  preparation.   Paris,  1772.    1 2mo. 

The  second  edition  bears  the  following  title  .* 

Recherches  sur  les  v^g^taux  nourrissants  qui,  dans  tous  les  temps  de 
disette,  peuvent  remplacer  les  aliments  ordinaires.  Paris,  1781.  8vo. 
M^moire  sur  cette  question  :  Quel  serait  le  meilleur  proc^d^  pour  con- 
server  le  plus  long  temps  possible  le  mals  ou  bl^  de  Turquie.  Aug- 
mente  de  tout  ce  qui  regarde  rhistoire  naturelle  et  la  culture  de  ce 
grain.     Bordeaux,  1785.     4to. 

Awarded  a  prize  by  the  Academy  of  Bordeaux.     Second  edition  under  the 
title  : 

Mais  (Le)  ou  bl^  de  Turquie,  appr^ci^  sous  tous  les  rapports  ;  nouvelle 

Edition  publiee  par  ordre  du  gouvernement.     Paris,  18 12.     8vo. 
M^moire  sur  les  avantages  du  commerce  des  grains  et  des  farines. 

Paris,  1785.     Svo. 
M^moire  sur  les  avantages  que  la  province  du  Languedoc  peu  retirer  de 

ses  grains.     Paris,  1787.     4to. 
M^moire  sur  les  avantages  que  le  royaume  peut  retirer  de  ses  grains, 

avec  un  Memoire  sur  la  nouvelle  mani^re  de  construire  les  moulins 

k  farine  par  Dransy  ;  couronn^  par  TAcad^mie  des  sciences.     Paris, 

1789.     4to. 
Memoire  sur  les  semailles.     Paris,  1790.     8vo. 
M^thode  facile  de  conserver  k  peu  de  frais  les  grains  et  les  farines. 

Londres  et  Paris,  1784.     8vo. 
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Parmentier,  Antoine  Augustin.     [Cont'd.] 
Moyen  propose  pour  perfectionner  promptement  dans  le  royaume  la 

meunerie  et  la  boulangerie.     Paris,  1783.     i2mo. 
Ouvrage  economique  sur  les  pommes  de  terre,  le  froment  et  le  riz. 

Paris,  1774.     i2mo. 
Pommes  (Les)  de  terre  considdr^es  relativement  k  la  sant^  et  k  r^cono- 

mie ;    ouvrage  dans  lequel  on  traite  aussi  du  froment  et  du  riz. 

Paris,  1781.     i2mo. 
Rapport  au  ministre  de  I'int^rieur  par  le  comit6  g^n^ral  de  bienfaisance, 

sur  la  substitution  de  I'orge  mond^  au  riz,  avec  des  observations  sur 

les  soupes  aux  legumes.     Paris,  An  x  [1802].     8vo. 
Rapports  au  ministre  de  I'int^rieur  sur  les  soupes  de  legumes,  dites  k  la 

Rumford,  et  sur  la  substitution  de  Torge  monde  au  riz.     Paris, 

1804.     8vo.  ^ 

Traits  de  la  chataigne.     Bastia  et  Paris,  1780.     2  vols.,  8vo. 
Traits  sur  la  culture  et  les  usages  des  pommes  de  terre,  de  la  patate  et 

du  topinambour,  imprime  par  ordre  du  roi.     Paris,  1789. 

Parmentier,  Antoine  Augustin,  et  N.  Deyeux.  (Bibl.,  p.  719.) 
Determiner,  d'apr^s  les  decouvertes  modemes  chimiques  et  par  des  ex- 
periences exactes,  quelle  est  la  nature  des  alterations  que  le  sang 
eprouve  dans  les  maladies  inflammatoires,  les  maladies  f^briles, 
putrides  et  dans  le  scorbut.  Paris,  1791.  4to. 
Precis  d'experiences  et  observations  sur  les  diff^rentes  especes  de  lait, 
consider^es  dans  leurs  rapports  avec  la  chimie,  la  m^decine  et 
r^conomie  rurale.     Strasbourg,  An  vii  [1799].     8vo. 

Parmentier,  Antoine  Augustin,  et  Antoine  Alexis  Cadet  de  Vaux. 
Observations  sur  les  fosses  d'aisances  et  moyen  de  prevenir  les  incon- 

v^nients  de  leur  vidange.     Paris,  1778.     8vo. 
Recueil  de  pieces  concernant  les  exhumations  faites  dans  Tenceinte  de 

r^glise  Saint  6loi  de  Dunkerque  en  1784.     Paris,  1784.     8vo. 

Parnell,  Edward  Andrew.     (Bibl.,  p.  720.) 
Applied  Chemistry,  in  manufactures,  arts,  and  domestic  economy.    Lon- 
don, 1843.     8vo. 

Parnicke,  a. 
Maschinellen  (Die)  Hilfsmittel  der  chemischen  Technologie.    Mit  Vor- 
wort  von  Haussermann.     Frankfurt,  1894.     8vo.     111. 

Partridge,  W. 
Practical   Treatise  on  Dyeing  Woollen,  Cotton,  and  Silks,  including 
recipes  for  lac-reds  and  scarlets,  chrome-yellows  and  oranges  and 
prussian-blues,  on  silks,  cottons,  and  woollens.     New  York,  1847. 
i2mo. 
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Pasanisi,  Salvatore. 

Saggio  chimico-medico  sull*  acqua  minerali  di  Manduria.  Napoli,  1790. 
8vo. 

Pascal,  T. 

Tintura  della  seta.     Studio  chimico  tecnico.     Milano,  1892.     i2mo. 

IlacTepHaBi. 

CTezioMeTpifl.    Oro-nflTB^ecATb  aa^a^'L  no  XHuiH.  CocTaBJieHO  no  ^Hme- 
py  noA'B  pe^asi^tft  SasHJieftcRaro.  B.  Kiesi.  1880. 

Pasternak.     Stoichiometry.     One  hundred  and  fifty  problems  in  chem- 
istry.    Arranged  according  to  Fischer.     Kiev,  18S0. 

naC£IHBOB%. 

UpocToe  CJIOBO  0  MyApenod  Haysi.  [Ha^ajibBB  Xhmih].  MocKsa.  1895. 

Pasynkof.      a  simple  word  on  a  complicated  science  (Elements  of  Chem- 
istry).    Moscow,  1895.     i6mo. 

Patchett,  J.     (Bibl.,  p.  721.) 

Organic  Chemistry,  designed  primarily  for  students  in  elementary  classes. 
London,  1889.     i2mo. 

Patern6,  E. 
Analisi  chimica  dell'  acqua  di  Scillato  e  di  talune  acque  del  bacino  di 
Palermo.     Palermo,  1887.     4to. 

Pattison  Muir,  M.  M. 

See  Muir,  M.  M.  Pattison. 

Patzak,  Jan  J. 

Chemie  vsedbecnd  a  nauka  o  nyzive  rostlin.     v  Praze,  1889. 
Druhy  vydani.     v  Praze,  1892. 

Pauchon,  a. 

Quelques  fragments  des  deuxieme,  troisieme,  quatrieme,  cinquicme  et 
sixieme  le9ons  du  cours  de  chimie  biologique  professe  a  I'ecole  de 
plein  exercise  de  medecine  et  de  pharmacie  de  Marseille.  La  vie, 
circulation  de  la  matiere  et  de  la  force  chez  les  etres  vivants.  Mar- 
seille, 1879.     8vo. 

Paul,  Alexander. 

Practical  (The)  Ostrich  Feather  Dyer.  Revised  and  corrected  by  M. 
Frank.     Philadelphia,  1889.      i2mo. 

Paul,  Henry  Howard. 

Young  (The)  Chemist  ;  scientific  pastimes  for  youth.  London,  1851. 
i2mo. 
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Paul,  P. 

De  la  vinification.     Analyse  et  avenir.     Paris,  1894.     8vo.     111. 

Paulet,  Maxime.     (Bibl.,  p.  722.) 

Traite  de  la  conservation  deS  bois,  des  substances  alimentaires  et  de 
diverses  mati^res  organiques.  Etude  chimique  de  leur  alteration 
et  de  moyens  de  la  pr^venir.     Paris,  1874.    8vo. 

Pauli,  R. 

Erste  (Der)  und  zweite  Hauptsatz  der  mechanischen  Warmetheorie 
und  der  Vorgang  der  Losung.  Eine  energetische  Theorie  des 
chemischen  MolekUls.     Berlin,  1896.     8vo.     111. 

Pauly,  C.     (Bibl.,  p.  722.) 

Teiryo  Bunseki  H6.  [Pauly's  EinfUhrung  in  die  quantitativen  chemische 
Analyse,  translated  by]  Ikuta  Hi-izu.     Tokyo,  1890. 

Paupaille,  J.  J.     (Bibl.,  p.  723.) 

Compendio  completo  di  chimica  inorganica.   Milano,  1834.    i2mo.    111. 

Pavesi,  a.,  e  E.  Rotondi. 

Studi  chimico-idrologici  sulle  acque  potabili  di  Milano  in  confronto 
con  quella  di  altri  pozzi.     Milano,  1876.     4to.     111. 
Cf.  Rotondi,  E. 

Pavia,  a. 
Cenni  di  chimica  organica  (relativi  al  program  ma  per  gli  esami  speciali). 
Pavia,  1867.     8vo. 

IlaBjiOBi,  M. 

O^n^enoHflTHUfl  6ect;(£i  o  zBMHHecRHX^B  ABJieniflx^B.  Mocbba.  1881.  80. 

Pavlof,    M.     Popular  conversations  on  chemical  phenomena.     Moscow, 
1881.     8vo. 

Sesuie^tjiB^ecKafl  XHMifl«  MocBBa.  182^ 

Agricultural  chemistry.     Moscow,  1825. 

IlaBJioBCBifiy  A. 

HacjitAOBaHie  CMaso^HUZ'b  nacjii.     C.-neTep6ypr'L.  1895.  4o. 

Pavlovsky,  a.     Investigation  of  lubricating  oils.    St.  Petersburg,  1895. 
4to. 

Pavone,  Serafino. 

Tavole  analitiche  e  colorate  dei  precipitati  indotti  da  tutti  i  reattivi 
finora  conosciuti  nelle  principali  combinazioni  saline.  Torino, 
1855.      8vo. 

Pavy,  F.  W.     (Bibl.,  p.  723.) 
Physiology  of  the  Carbohydrates  ;   an  epi-criticism.      London,   1895. 
8vo. 
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Pawlewski,  Bronislaw..    (Bibl.,  p.  723.) 

Podre^znik  analisy  chemiczno-techniczej.    Lwdw,  1896. 

Pa  YEN,  Anselme.     (Bibl.,  pp.  723-725.) 

Chimica  (La)  insegnata  in  ventisei  lezioni,  tiadotta  dalF  inglese  sulla 
nona  edizione.  Prima  versione  italiano  di  Aogdo  Bnisatiy  riveduta 
dal  Ottavio  Ferrario.     Milano,  1825.     121x10.    IlL 

Precis  de  chimie  industrielle,  k  Tusage  des  ^coles  d'art^  et  manufactures 
et  d'arts  et  metiers,  ded  £cole5  pr^paratoires  aux  professions  in- 
dustrielles,  des  fabricants  et  des  agriculteurs.  Septi&me  ^tion, 
revue  et  tnise  au  courant  des  demi^res  ddcouvertes  par  CamiUe 
Vincent.    Paris,  18 — .'    2  vols.,  8vo.,  and  atlas  of  44  plates. 

Cinqui^me  Edition.    Paris,  1867.     2  vols.,  and  i  vol.  plates. 

Precis  th^orique  et  pratique  des  substances  alimentatres.  Quatri^e 
Edition.    Paris,  1865.     8vo. 

Pearmain,  Th.  H.,  and  C.  G.  Moore. 
'   Aids  to  the  Analysis  of  Food  and  Drugs.    Ix>ndon,  1895. 
Analysis  (The)  of  Food  and  Drugs.     Part  i :  Milk  and  Milk  Products. 
Lbndotn,  1897.    8vo. 

Peckolt,  Gustavo. 
M^thodo  pratico  para  analyse  dos  vegetaes.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1888.      1 

Peet,  Dudley. 

Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Students,  revised  and  enlarged  by 
Isaac  Lewis  Peet.     New  York,  1868.     i8mo. 

Peeters,  L£on. 

Fabnques  (Les)  des  produits  chimiques  et  autres  6tablissements  insalu- 
bres.  Leur  influence  sur  r^conomie  animale  et  v^g^tale.  D^crets 
et  documents  qui  se  rattachent  aux  fabnques.  Bruxelles,  1856. 
i2mo. 

Peinemann,  K. 

Beitrage  zur  pharmakognostischen  und  chemischen  Kenntniss  der  Cu- 
beben,  und  der  als  Verfalschung  derselben  beobachteten  Piper- 
aceenfrQchte.     Basel,  1896.     8vo.     111. 

Pelet,  L. 

jfetude  de  Teau  regale  et  de  la  preparation  du  chlore  au  moyen  des 
acides  chlorhydrique  et  nitrique.     Zurich.      8vo. 

P^LiGOT,  EuGfeNE  Melchior.     (Bibl.,  p.  727.) 

Verre  (Le),  son  histoire,  sa  fabrication.     Paris,  1877,     8vo.     III. 
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OnuTi>  npHJioaseHia    coBpeMeHHUxi  •saHBO-XHHHveoKExrb  HacjiiAOBaHiil 
Kt  T^eHiH)  o  a^ax^  cxaxba  I-III.    C.-IIeTepCiypn-  1845.  80. 

Physico-chemical  investigation  bf  the  classes  of  poisons.     St.  Petersburg, 
1845.     8vo. 

Pellegrino,  LUIGI. 

Chimica  (La)  e  le  arti  in  Europa,  ossia  esame  filosofico  della  vita  e  delle 
arti,  tratto  dalle  vicende  della  chimica,  da  servire  come  elemento 
alia  storia  filosofica  delle  arti  in  Europa.     Messina,  1844.     8vo. 

Pellet,  H.     (Bibl.,  p.  727.) 

Dosage  du  sucre  cristallisable  dans  la  betterave.    Nancy,  1893.    i8mo. 
Thermodynamique.      Legons    professes   k  la   Sorbonne   en    1895-96. 
R^dig^es  par  Duperray  et  Goisot.     Paris,  1897.     8vo. 

Pellet  et  Biard. 

Agenda  du  fabricant  de  sucre  et  du  distiUateur.  Suivi  d'un  traits 
d'analyse  chimique.     Paris,  1896.     i2mo.     111. 

Pellissier,  Georges. 

Eclairage  (Lj  k  Tac^tyl^ne.  Historique,  fabrication,  appareils,  appli- 
cation, dangers.     Paris,  1897.     8vo.     III. 

Praktisches  Handbuch  der  Acetylenbeleuchtung  und  Cal- 
ciumcarbidfabrikation.  Uebersetzt  von-  A.  Ludwig. 
Berlin,    1897.     8vo. 

Pennington,  John. 
Chemical  and  Economical  Essays  to  illustrate  the  connection  between 

Chemistry  and  the  Arts.     Philadelphia,  1790.     8vo. 
Inaugural  Dissertation  on  the  Phenomena,  Causes,  and  Eflfects  of  Fer- 
mentation.    London,  1790.     8vo. 

Pereira,  Joao  Feliciano  Marques.     (Bibl.,  p.  732.) 
Crystaes.     Lisboa,  1886.     pp.  62     111. 
Manoal  do  fabricante  de  vernizes.     Lisboa,  1881.     pp.  63. 
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Pereira-Caldas,  J.  J. 

Ensaio  analytico  das  aguas  ferreas  de  S.  Thiago  de  Fraiao.  Braga, 
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Pereira  da  Silva  de  Souza  e  Menezes,  JoXT3. 
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e  com  particular  applica9ao  ds  do  nosso  paiz.  Lisboa,  182 1.  pp. 
72,  8vo. 
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Perez,  Jos6  Maria  Ruiz. 

Tratado  te6rico  y  practice  de  la  fermentacion  espirituosa  6  alcohdlica ; 
fundado  en  esperiencias  hechas  con  diferentes  fnitos  y  sustancias 
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1845.     4^0- 

P^RINET,  J.  J. 

M^moire  sur  les  moyens  de  rendre  Teau  de  mer  potable  dans  le  cas  de 
disette  d'eau  douce  en  pleine  mer,  et  d'empecher  Teau*  douce  em- 
barqu^e  de  se  corrompre  dans  les  navigations  de  long  cours,  et 
principalement  sous  la  chaleur  des  tropiques.     Paris,  1834.    8vo. 

Perkin,  W.  H.,  and  Bevan  Lean. 
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i2mo. 

Perkin,  W.  H.,  and  F.  Stanley  Kipping. 
Organic  Chemistry.     London,  1894.     8vo. 

Perkins,  Maurice. 

Elementary  (An)  Manual  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.  New 
York,  18 — .     i2mo. 

Perkins,  R.  M. 

Discovery  of  inflammable  gas,  rising  from  the  sea  in  large  quantities  at 
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Untersuchungen  iiber  metallhaltige  Anilinderivate  und  iiber  die  Bildung 
des  Anilinroths.     Berlin,  1864.     8vo. 

Schilling,  E. 

Neuerungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Erzeugung  und  Verwendung  des 

Steinkohlen-Leuchtgases.     Zugleich  Nachtrag  zu  N.  H.  Schilling's 

Handbuch  ftir  Steinkohlengasbeleuchtung.     Munchen,  1892.     4to. 

III. 

Cf.  Schilling.  N.  H.,  Bibl..  p.  807. 

ScHiMPF,  Henry  W. 

Textbook  (A)  of  Volumetric  Analysis.  With  special  reference  to  the 
volumetric  processes  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 
Designed  for  the  use  of  Pharmacists  and  Pharmaceutical  Students. 
New  York,  1893.     i2mo. 
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SCHLAMP,    A. 

Zur  Dissociationstheorie  der  Losungen.     Giessen,  1894.     8vo. 

ScHLECHT,  Leopold. 

Grundriss  der  unorgahischen  Chemie,  mit  haufigen  Beziehungen  auf 
technische  Anwendung,  nebst  einem  Anhange  tiber  die  Gahrungs- 
Prozesse.  Zum  Gebrauche  fiir  SchUler  der  Lycealklassen  und  fur 
Anf  anger.     Wien,  1850.     8vo.     111. 

SCHLEH,  E. 

Wasser  (Das)  und  der  Kesselstein.  Mit  einem  Anhang  tiber  Kessel- 
Explosionen  und  Corrosionen.     Aachen,  1896.     4to.    111. 

SCHLESINGER,    ROBERT. 

Examen  microscopique  et  micro-chimique  des  fibres  textiles,  tant  natu- 
relles  que  teintes,  suivi  d'un  Essai  sur  la  caract^risation  de  la  laine 
r^g^n^r^e  (shoddy).  Pr^c^d^  d'une  preface  par  £mile  Kopp.  Tra- 
duit  de  Tallemand  par  L.  Gautier.     Paris,  1893.     8vo.     111. 

SCHLICKUM,  O.     (Bibl.,  p.  808.) 

Ausbildung  des  Apothekerlehrlings  und  seine  Vorbereitung  zum  GehiJ- 
fenexamen.  Nebst  einem  tabellarischen  Repetitorium  der  Chemie 
und  Pharmacognosie.  Achte  umgearbeitete  und  vermehrte  Aufiage, 
von  C.  Gauge,  C.  Jehn  und  R.  Schlickum.  Leipzig,  1894-95.  8vo. 
III. 

Beknopte  methoden  een  pathologisch-  en  geregtelijkscheikundig  onder- 
zoek,  tot  het  bepalen  der  zuiverheid  van  chemicalien,  het  analyseren 
van  natuurlijke  wateren,  akkergrond,  enz.,  ten  dienste  van  genees- 
heeren,  pharmaceuten,  landhuishoudkundigen,  enz.  Gerdolgd  naar 
Hoogduitsch  en  vermeerderd  door  R.  J.  Opwijrda.  Utrecht,  1864. 
Svo. 

Chemische    Untersuchungs-Methode    fiir    arztliche,   pharmaceatische, 

technische  und  landvvirthschaftliche   Zwecke.       Griindliche  Ein- 

fiihrung  in   die  qualitative  chemische  Analyse  unorganische  wie 

organische  Stoffe  durch  Fragen  und  Antworten.     Neuwied,  1866. 

Svo. 

Tables  in  folio. 

SCHLOESING,  Th.,  fils. 

Principes  de  chimie  agricole.     Deuxieme  edition.     Paris,  1897.     Svo. 

Encyclopedic  scientifique  des  aides-memoires. 

ScHMELZER,  A.  S.,  a  F.  Skorna. 

Strucn^  pivovarnictvi.     v.  Praze,  1S77.     Svo. 
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ScHMiD,  Friedrich  Christophe,  und  Friedrich  Wolfrum. 

Praktische  Anleitung  zur  chemischen  Prtifung  der  in  der  Pharmacopoea 
germanica  enthaltenen  Arzneistoffe  und  chemisch  pharmaceuti- 
schen  Praeparate,  sowie  zum  Gebrauche  bei  Apotheker-Visita- 
tionen.     Augsburg,  1873.     8vo. 

Instruction  sur  Tessai  chimique  des  medicaments,  k  Tusage 
des  m^decins,  des  pharmaciens,  des  droguistes  et  des 
ei^ves  qui  pr^parent  leurs  derniers  examens  de  phar- 
macien.  Traduit  de  Tallemand  avec  Tautorisation  des 
auteurs  par  G.  E.  Strohl.     Paris,  1893.     8vo. 

Schmidt,  Ernst.     (Bibl.,  p.  813.) 

Anleitung  zur  qualitativen  Analyse.  Vierte  Auflage.  Halle,  1896.  8vo.  111. 

AusfUhrliches  Lehrbuch  der  pharmaceulischen  Chemie.     Dritte  ver- 

mehrte  Auflage.     Braunschweig,  1892-95.     2  vols.,  8vo.     111. 

Schmidt,  F.  W. 

Kurzes  Lehrbuch  der  anorganischen  Chemie.  Eine  Repetitorium  flir 
Chemiker,  Mediciner  und  Pharmaceuten*    Munchen,  1895.    8vo. 

ULviR^Tb,  KoHCTaHTHffb* 

Substitute  for  H.  R.  Schmidt,  in  Bibl.,  p.  814. 

UlMHATa,  K 

OoHOBaHifl  XHMiH  BX  npHMiHeniH  ea  k%  oeabcsoM^  xasaftOTBy,    TexHHHe  - 
OBoft  QpoMyniJieHOCTH  H  ^oMaqHOMy  6uTy,  MocKBa.  1851-52.  80. 

Schmidt,  K  .  Principles  of  chemistry  in  its  application  to  agriculture,  industry, 
and  home  life.   2  parts.    Moscow,  1851-1852;  second  edition,  1884.  8vo. 

IIlMH^Ta,   B. 

0  Mop*t  H  ero  ^o6hiBAmm  bo  ^pahi^ih.  C.-neTep6yprx.  1858.  80. 

Schmidt,  W.    On  morphine  and  its  preparation  in  France.    St.  Petersburg, 
1858.     8vo. 

Schmitt,  C. 

Weine  (Die)  des  herzoglich  Nassauischen  Cabinetskeller.  Eine  wissen- 
schaftliche  Studie.     Berlin,  1 893.     4to.     111. 

Schmitt,  Ch.  Ernst. 

La  saccharine  de  Fahlberg  (sucre  de  houille).     Lille,  1890.     8vo. 

Schmitt,  J. 

Microbios  y  enfermedades.     Paris,  1887.     i8mo. 

ScHNABEL,  Carl.     (Bibl.,  p.  814.) 

Handbuch  der  MetallhUttenkunde.    Berlin,  1894.     2  vols.,  8vo.     111. 

Traits  th^orique  et  pratique  de  m^tallurgie.    Vol.  i :  Cuivre, 
plomb,  argent,  or.    Traduit  de  Tallemand  par  L.  Gautier. 
Paris,  1895.     8vo.     111. 
Vol.  II :    Zinc,  cadmium,  mercure,  bismuth,  etc.     Traduit 
de  Tallemand  par  L.  Gautier.    Paris,  1897.    8vo.    111. 
Lehrbuch  der  allgemeinen  HQttenkunde.    Berlin,  1890.    8vo.    111. 
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SCHNEIDBR,  A.  '  ^ 

See  AlUdinl,  J. 
SCHNELLER,  K. 

~  Reactionen   und  Reagentien-Handbuch  fQr  Aerzte,  Apotheker  und 
Chemiker.     EichstsLtt,  1894.     2  vols.,  8vo. 

SCHOCHOR-TSCHERNY,  M. 

Werthbestimmung  (Die)  von  Mergeln  fQr  hydraulische  Zwecke  dorch 
chemische  Analyse.    Zarich,  1894.    8vo.    Ill 

Sch5dler,  Friedrich.    (Bibl.,  p.  815.) 
V&rt  tidehwarfs  Kemi.    Svensk  bearbeidning  af  C.  J.  Keyser^    Stock- 
holm, 1857.    8vo.    111.  . 

Sch5nbaubr,  J.  A. 
Neue  analytische  Methode  die  Mineialien  und  ihre  Bestandtheile  richdg 
zu  besrimmen.    Vol.  i.    Ofen,  1805.   8vo. 
Vol.  II,  bearbeitet  und  herausgegeben  von  V.  Schdnbaiier  dem  Sohne. 
Wien,  1809,    8vo. 

IHeae.  9Majib  B. 

K%  Bonpooy  o  Haxo»/i(eBiK  vh  aTMoo*6pHOHi  bob^z*  ososa  h  nepeBBea 
Boxopoffa.  MooKBa.  1877. 8o, 

SchOne,  Emil  B.  Contributions  to  the  queetion  of  the  presence  of  osone 
and  hydrogen  peroxyd  in  atmospheric  air.  Moscow,  1877.  8to.  With 
4  tables.  ^ 

06%  0TB0ineBiflx%  nepeBaoK  Bo^opoxa  k%  BaejiopoAHsm  C06XBBeBiaM» 
Tajuita.  MocKBa.  1878.  80. 

On  the  attitude  of  hydrogen  peroxyd  towards  the  oxygen  compounds  of 
thallium.     Moscow,  1878.     8vo. 

GnuTHiia  H3CJit;^oBaHia  Ha;^  nepeBHoiio  BOAopo;^a.  MocsBa.  1875.  80. 

Experimental  researches  on  hydrogen  peroxyd.     Moscow,  1875.     8vo. 

Ueber  die  Schlammanalyse  und  einen  neuen  Schlammapparat.  Berlin, 
1867.     8vo.     2  tables. 

SCHOLL,  R. 

Entwicklungsgeschichte  und  kritischexperimenteller  Vergleich  der 
Theorien  tiber  die  Natur  der  sogenannten  Knallsaure  und  ihre 
Derivate.     Mtinchen,  1893.     8vo. 

SCHOLTZ,  M. 

KUnstliche  (Der)  Aufbau  der  Alkaloide.     Stuttgart,  1897.     8vo. 

Sammlung  chemischer  und  chemisch-technischer  Vortrage. 

Terpene  (Die).     Stuttgart,  1896.     8vo. 

Sammlung  chemischer  und  chemisch-technischer  VortrSge. 
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Schoolcraft,  Henry  Rowe. 

Vitreology,  or  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts.     Utica  [N.  Y.],  1817. 
'*  Not  successful  and  discontinued." — Allibone, 

SCHOOP,  P. 

Secundlir-Elemente  (Die)  auf  Grundlage  der  Erfahrung  dargestellt.     See 
Encyclopadie  der  Elektrochemie,  Vol.  iv. 

SCHORLEMMER,  CaRL.       (Bibl  ,  p.  816.) 

yHe6HHKi  XHMiayrjiepoAHCTEixi  ooe/^HHeHiH.  G.-neTep6yprb.  1876.  80. 

Manual  of  carbon  compounds.     Second  edition,  translated  by  M.  D.  Lvof 
and  enlarged  by  original  chapters.     St.  Petersburg,  1876.     8vo. 

ScHRADER,  Hermann. 

Gesanimelte  Schriften  liber  die  Zeugfarberei  und  Zeugdruckerei. 
Leipzig,  1845-65.     27  vols.,  8vo. 

Schrader,  L.  W. 

Ueber  die  industrielle  und  rationalokonomische  Bedeutsamkeit  der 
Gewinnung  von  Chemikalien,  insbesondere  des  Paraffin's  und 
Photogen's  aus  dem  Kohlentheer,  so  wie  liber  die  jetzige  Lage 
dieses  Industriezweiges  in  der  Preussischen  Provinz  Sachsen  und 
dessen  Zukunft.     Aschersleben,  1856.     8vo. 

Schreitman,  C.     (Bibl.,  p.  818.) 

Probierbtichlein  ;  frenibde  und  subtile  Kunst,  vonnals  in  Truck  nie 
gesehen,  von  Wage  und  Gewicht,  auch  von  allerhandt  Proben  auCF 
Ertz,  Golt,  Silber  und  andere  Metall.  Franckfurt.  Chr.  Egen- 
[olphus]  Erben,  1578.     i2mo.     111. 

Illpe/iepi,  Hb. 

0  saBHOBMocTH  MQ^c^QT  TeMaepaTypBMH  njiBBJieHifl  TBep^uxi  Tto%  H  HX% 
pAOTBopHMOCTiH)  B^b  »cHABO0Tiflx%.  0.-IIeTep6ypF%.  1890. 

Schroder,  Iv.     On  the  relations  between  the  melting  points  of  solids  and 
their  solubility  in  liquids.     St.  Petersburg,  1890. 

lUpeAGp^* 

IIpB6op'B  A^Ji  onpe^iaeHiH    bbsbocth    CMaaovBux'B    mbcjii  h  MtpMjio  ea. 
C.-IIeTep6ypPb.  1888. 

Schroder,  Th.  V.     Apparatus  for  estimating  the  viscosity  of  lubricating 
oils  and  the  measuring  thereof.     St.  Petersburg,  1888. 

Schrotter,  Anton.     (BibL,  p.  818.) 
Vortrag   (Ein)   liber  das   Aluminium,  gehalten  am  i.  Februar,  1858. 
Wien,  1858.     8vo. 

Schroka,  D.  G. 
Vejledning  til  Fyrvaerkerikonsten,  oversat  fra  det  Tydske.    Kj0benhavn, 
1795.     8vo. 
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Schubert,  Eduard.  (Bibl.,  p.  819.) 
Praktisch  zak-receptenboek  voor  de  destillatie.  750  recepten  tot  het 
bereiden  van  alle  soorten  van  likeuren,  dubbele  en  enkele  brande- 
wijnen,  op  den  warm  en  zoowel  als  op  den  kouden  weg  de  bereiding 
van  Zwitsirschen  absynth,  maagdroppels,  essencen  en  elixers,  punch- 
en  grog-extracten,  vnichtwijnen,  rum's,  arak's,  cognac's  en  fransche 
brandewijnen,  vrucht-sappen,  aromatische  essencen,  eau  de  Cologne, 
toiletwaters  en  reukazijnen.  Verder  eene  handleiding  tot  het  des- 
tilleren,  enz.,  benevens  eene  beschrijving  der  gewone  destilJeer- 
toestellen  en  van  den  nieuwsten  fijne-spiritustoestel,  ten  gebruike 
voor  brandewijnstokers,  destillateuren,  likeurstokers,  kooplieden, 
suikerbakkers,  kasteleins,  herbergiers,  enz.  Uit  het  Hoogduitsch 
door  R.  J.  Opwyrda.  (Maat  en  gewigt  tot  Nederlandsche  herleid.) 
Met  eene  herleidings  tabel  van  nieuwe  Pruisische  tot  de  Neder- 
landsche maat  engewigt  en  eene  vergelijkende  tabel  van  den  alco- 
holmeter  van  Tralles,  benevens  eene  uitslaande  plaat,  bevattende 
de  afbeelding  der  destilleer-toestellen.  Nieuwe  uitgave.  Utrecht, 
1870.     i2mo. 

Schubert,  Ferdinand. 

Handbuch  der  Forstchemie.     Leipzig,  1848.     8vo. 

Schubert,  M.     (Bibl.,  p.  819.) 
Cellulose-  und  Zellstoff-  Fabrikation  (Die).     Zweite  umgearbeitete  und 

vervollstandigte  Auflage.     Berlin,  1896.     8vo.     111. 
Traits  pratique  de  la  fabrication  de  la  cellulose.     Traduit  avec  notes  et 

additions  par  E.  Bibras.     Paris,  1893.     8vo.     111. 

SCHUCHT,  L. 

Fabrikation  (Die)  des  Superphosphats  und  Thomasphosphatmehls. 
Ein  Hiilfsbuch  flir  den  Diingerchemiker  im  Betriebe  und  Labora- 
torium.     Braunschweig,  1894.     8vo.     III. 

ScHUBLER,  G.     (Bibl.,  p.  820.) 

Handbok  i  Chemien  tillampad  landthushAIlningen  och  naringarne. 
Ofversat  af  L.  Tiden.     Skara,  1832.     8vo. 

SchCnemann,  H. 

Mineral-  (Die)  und  Thiergifte  ;  ihre  Natur,  Wirkung  und  das  vor- 
zunehmende  Heilverfahren.     Braunschweig,  1894.     8vo. 

SchOtzenberger,  Paul.     (Bibl.,  p.  820.) 

Fermentations  (Les).     Sixieme  edition.     Paris,  1896. 

SCHULT,    G. 

Et  Repetitionscursus  i  anorganisk  Chemie  efter  det  moderne  Stand- 
punkt.     Christiania,   1873.     8vo. 
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ScHULTEN,  August. 

Elementarlarobok  i  qvalitativ  kemisk  analys.     Andra  upplagan.     Hel- 

singfors,  1886. 
Ofningar  1  qvantitativ  kemisk  analys.     Helsingfors,  1886. 

ScHULTz,  GusTAv  und  Paul  Julius.     (Bibl.,  p.  820.) 

Systematic  Survey  of  the  Organic  Colouring  Matters,  translated  and 
edited  with  extensive  additions  by  Arthur  G.  Green.  London, 
1894.     Sm.  fol. 

Tabellarische  Uebersicht  der  im  Handel  befindlichen  kiinstlichen 
organischen  Farbstoife.  Dritte  vollstandig  umgearbeilete  und 
stark  vermehrte  Auflage,  herausgegeben  von  Gustav  Schultz.  Ber- 
lin, 1896. 

Tavole  delle  materie  coloranti  organiche  artificiali.  Traduzione  sulla 
secunda  edizione  tedesca  con  introduzione  da  Gibertini.  Parma, 
1892.     8vo. 

PybOBOAOTBO  Bi  no3HaHiio  xHMH«ecBHz%   npoTHBOAtfioTByH>ii;Hx<&  cpe^- 
OTBO  Hx%  AtftoTBift  H  ynoTpe6jieHifl.  MocKBa.  1829. 

ScHUL'iz,  P.     Manual  of  chemical  reagents,  their  action  and  application. 
Moscow,  1829.  « 

SCHULZE,  C. 

Beerenweinbereitung  (Die).     Zweite  Auflage.     Leipzig,  1896.     i2mo. 

SCHULZE,  C.  R. 

Vorschule  der  anorganischen  Experimental-Chemie  und  der  qualitativen 
Analyse,  mit  Berticksichtigung  der  Mineralogie.  Dessau,  1897. 
8vo.     111. 

ScHULZE,  Franz  Ferdinand.     (Bibl.,  p.  821.) 

Lehrbuch  der  Chemie  fUr  Landwirthe.  .  .  .  Vierte  Auflage.  Leip- 
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Lehrbuch  der  anorganischen  Chemie.     Dessau,  1896.     8vo. 

Schumacher,  Emil. 

Beitrage  zur  Morphologie  und  Biologie  der  Alkohol-Hefe.  Wien, 
1874.     8vo. 

Schuster,  A.,  and  H.  B.  Dixon. 

Studies  from  the  Physical  and  Chemical  Laboratories  of  the  Owens 
College.     Vol.  i.     Physics  and  Physical  Chemistry.     Manchester, 

1893. 
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SCHWACKHOFER,  F.       (Bibl.,  p.  822.) 

Chemische  (Die)  Zusammensetzung  und  der  Heizwerth  der  in  Oester- 
reich-Ungam  verwendeten  Kohlen.     Wien,  1893.     Svo. 

ScHWARZ,  Carl  Leonhard  Heinrich.     (Bibl.,  p.  823.) 

Chemie  (Die)  und  Industrie  ftir  Landwirthe.     Breslau,  1862.     Svo. 

Schwarz,  W. 

Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  umkehrbaren  Umwandlungen  polymorpher 
Korper.  Eine  von  der  philosophischen  Facultat  der  Universitat 
Gottingen  gekronte  Preisschrift.     Gottingen,  1892.     4to. 

SCHWARZMANN,  M. 

Reciproke  Krystallformen  und  reciproke  Krystall-Projektionen.  Leip- 
zig, 1897.     Svo.     111. 

SchwarzwXller,  Udo. 

Lehrbuch  der  Spiritusfabrikation.  Vom  Standpunkte  der  Neuzeit  nach 
eigener  Anschauung  und  gediegener  fremder  Erfahrung  bearbeitet. 
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havn,  1835.     4to. 
Om  nogle  nye  Svovel  Foreninger.     Kj0benhavn,  1842.     8vo. 
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Zenner,  Georg. 
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Zweite  Aufiage.     Neuer  Abdruck.     Leipzig,  1877.     8vo. 
Dritte  Aufiage,  [ca//fd]  Technischc  Thermodynamik.    Leip- 
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ZlEGLER,  F. 

Fermentatio  generationis  et  corruptionis  causa.     Basel,  1647.     4to. 
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Allgemeine  Grundsatze  der  theoretisch-praktischen  Chemie.  Dresden, 
'755-     4to. 
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Ueber  Milch zucker-Fabrikat ion.     Bremen,  1895. 

ZOELLER,  R.  H.  P. 
Feststellung  der  wichtigsten  Nahrstoffe  fUr  die  Cerealien,  wie  sie  nach 
Beschaffenheit,  Maas  und  Zeit  gegeben  werden  mtissen.     Mtinchen, 
1856.     8vo. 
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ZOPF,  WiLHELM. 

Methodischer  Leitfaden  ftir  den  einheitlichen  Unterricht  in  Mineralogie 
und  Chemie  an  hoheren  Schulen.  i  Stufe  :  Vorberei tender  Kursus. 
II  Stufe  :  Einfiihrung  in  die  streng  wissenschaftlichen  Chemie  und 
weitere  Ausbau  der  Mineralogie.     Breslau,  1894. 

ZOPPETTI,  V. 

Arte  siderugica.  Nozioni  sulla  produzione  della  ghisa  del  ferro  e  dell' 
acciaio,  desunta  dal  corso  annuale  di  nieUllurgia  tenuto  nel  R.  Isti- 
tuto  Tecnico  Superiore  di  Milano.    Milano,  1883.    2  vols.,  8vo,   111. 

3y6anieB!b,  £.  JI. 

Bpan^eaie   djiockooth    nosapiaai^iH  CBtxa   oazapiOTUMs    Ben^eoTBaHi  ■ 
ouTHHeoBaa  oaxaplMeTpia.  XapbBOB'b- 

ZuBASHEF,  E.  L.     The  rotation  of  the  plane  of  light  through  sugar  sub- 
stances and  optical  saccharimetry.     Kharkov. 

ZiJLZER,  Max. 

Ein  Beitrag  zur  Beurtheilung  der  Kjeldahrschen  Methode  und  ihrcr 
hauptsachlichen  Modificationen  insbesondere  fUr  die  Bestimmung 
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Traits  d'analyse  chimique,  micrographique  et  microbiologique  des  eaux 

potables.     Paris  et  Bruxelles,  1894.     8vo.     111. 
Traits  g^n^ral  d'analyse  des  beurres.   .   .   .   Bruxelles,  1893.     2  vols., 

8vo.     111. 

See  note  to  this  work  on  page  941  of  Bibliography. 

ZusATZTAFEL  fur  mineralische  Leuchtole  zu  der  Anleitung  zur  steucr- 
amtlichen  Ermittelung  der  Dichte  und  des  Gewichts  von  Ameri- 
kanischem  und  Russischem  Petroleum  mittelst  der  Thermo-Arao- 
meters.  Herausgegeben  von  der  Kaiserliche  Normal-Aichungs 
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Pocdtkov^   zdkladn^ho  naucenf  o  Vafenf  piva,  etc.      V   Holombneiy 
1 80 1.     8vo. 

Quadrat,  Bernhard.     (Bibl.,  p.  756.) 
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For  a  second  edition  see  Cech,  Karel  Otaker. 
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AcTUALiT^s  (Les)  chimiques  ;  Revue  des  progrts  de  la  chimie  pure  et 
appliqu^e,  publi^e  sous  la  direction  de  Charles  Friedel.  George 
F.  Jaubert,  Secretaire  de  la  redaction.    9  TOhki  Bm.    Paris,  1896- 
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ADDRESSBUCH   UND   WaARENVERZEICHNISS  BER  CTElimCHEN   InDUSTUB 

DES  Deutschen  Reiches.     Herausgegeben  ton  O.  WenteL     4 
vols.,  8vo.    Berlin,  1891-94. 
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Alessandri,  p.  E. 
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Brannt-Wein-  und  Presshefen  Industrie,  Rectification,  Cognac-, 
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Allgemeine  Braumeister-Zeitung.  Redakteur :  Walter  Horn.  — vols., 
fol.     Berlin,  1885-94. 

Allgemeine  Chemiker-Zeitung.     (Bibl.,  p.  1069.) 
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reinen  und  angewandten  Chemie.  Supplement  zur  "Chemiker- 
Zeitung." 

This  Supplement  has  independent  pagination. 
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AlLGEMEINE  ZeITUNG  FOR  BrAUEREIEN,  BrENNEREIEN  UND  ZtjCKERFAB- 

RiKEN.      Mit  der  Beilage  "Der  Hopfenmarkt."       i6  vols.,  4to. 
Leitmeritz,  1879-94  + 

AlLGEMEINER   AnZEIGER    FOR    BrAUEREIEN,  MXlZEREIEN    UND    HOPFEN- 

BAU.     Redakteur :  Adolf  Bahrmann.     Mannheim,  1884-94. 
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AlLGEMEINER    AnZEIGER    fOR   den   DEUTSCHEN   ArZNEI-,   DrOGEN-    UND 

Chemik ALIEN- Handel.     Redakteur  :   J.  Neumann.     14  vols.,  fol. 
Neudamm,  1881-94. 

Almanack  -  Annuaire  de  l'E1lectricit6  et  de  l'^lectrochimie. 
9  vols.,  i2mo.     Paris,  1884-93. 

Altschul,  M. 

See  Zeitschrift  fQr  comprimirte  und  flUssige  Case. 

American  Chemical  Journal.     (Bibl.,  p.  1072.) 

Index  to  Vols,  i-x  (1879-1888)  by  G.  W.  R.  Omdorfif.  8vo.  Baltimore, 
1890. 

Annalen  der  Oenologie.  Wissenschaftliche  Zeitschrift  fur  Weinbau, 
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G.  und  E.  Wiedemann.  Namen-Register  zu  Band  i-xv  (1877-91) 
zusammengestellt  von  F.  Strobel.     8vo.     Leipzig,  1893. 

Annales  de  CHiMiE  ANALYTiQUE,  appliqu^c  ^  Tindustric,  ^  Tagriculture, 
^  la  pharmacie  et  k  la  biologic.  Dirig^s  par  C.  Crinon.  2  vols., 
8vo.     Paris,  1896-97  + 
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Annales  de  chimie  et  de  physique.  Sixi^me  s6rie  (1884-93).  Vols. 
i-xxx.  Tables  [des  mati^res]  dress^es  par  G.  Matignon.  Svo. 
Paris,  1895. 

Annales  DE  PHARMACiE.  Pharmacie  pratique.  Phannacognosie.  Denr6cs 
alimentaires.  Chimie.  Toxicologie.  Microscopie.  Hygiene. 
Int^rets  professionnels.  Legislation.  Publi^e  par  Femand  Ran- 
wez.     I  vol.,  Svo.     Louvain,  1895. 

AnNUAIRE   de   la    BRASSERIE    ET    DE   LA   MALTERIE.       FianCC-,    BclgiqUC-, 

Hollande.     —  vols.,  i6mo.     Paris,  1894. 

Annuario  della  Societa  chimica  di  Milano,  1895.     Milano,  1896 -f 

Annuario  di  chimica.     10  vols.,  4to.     Torino,  1885-94. 

Anzeiger  FtJR  die  chemische  Industrie.  Redacteur :  Franz  Peters. 
Charlottenburg,  1 893-94. 

Anzeiger  fur  die  gesamte  chemische  Gross-  und  Klein-Industrie. 
Berlin,  1894. 

Archief  voor  de  Java-Suiker-Industrie.  Redacteur,  J.  D.  Kobus. 
5  vols.,  8vo.     Soerabaia,  1893-97  + 

Archiv  der  deutschen  Pharmacie.     See  Pharmaceutiscbe  Monatsblatter. 

Archiv  der  Pharmacie.     See  Pharmaceutiscbe  MonatsblStter  \d], 

Archiv  des  Apotheker-Vereins  im  nOrdlichen  Teutschland.    See  Pharmaceutische 
Monatsblatter  [a]. 

Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  Proceedings  ;    See  Bulletins  of 
the  Division  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Atti  ufficiali  della  societA  italiana  DEI  CHiMici  ANALisi.     Pavla, 

1893. 

Bahrmann,  Adolf. 

See  AUgemeiner  Anzeiger  fUr  Brauereien. 

Bahrmann,  R. 

See  Journal  fUr  praktische  Chemie.     Sach-  und  Autoren-Register. 

Bambach,  p.,  und  K.  Gerich. 

See  Chemisch-technisches  Correspondenzblatt. 

Bayerisches  Brauer-Journal.  Redakteur :  Eugen  Prior  und  Chr. 
Greinel.     4  vols.,  4to.     NUrnberg,  1891-94. 

Bell,  Jacob. 

See  Pharmaceutical  Journal. 
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See  Jahres-Rundschau  Uber  die  chemische  Industrie.     Also  Rundschau  fUr 
die  gesammte  Industrie  der  Nahrungs-  und  Genussmittel. 

Bericht  Ober  die  erste  Jahresversammlung  der  deutschen  Elek- 
TROCHEMiscHEN  Gesellschaft,  am  5.  und  6.  October,  1894,  in 
Berlin.     4to.     Halle,  1894. 

Bericht  uber  die  Thatigkeit  des  chemischen  Laboratoriums  und  Un- 
tersuchungsamtes  von  Stuttgart  in  den  Jahren  1891  und  1892,  von 
A.  Klinger.     8vo.     Stuttgart,  1895. 

Bericht  Ober  die  i.-[i2]  Versammlung  der  freien  Vereinigung 
bayerischer  Vertreter  der  angewandten  Chemie  in  Regens- 
burg.  Herausgegeben  im  Auftrage  des  geschaftsftihrenden  Aus- 
schusses  von  A.  Hilger,  R.  Kayser,  und  T.  Weigle.  12  vols.,  8vo. 
Wiesbaden,  1883-94. 

Berichte  der  deutschen  chemischen  Gesellschaft.  Generalregister 
iiber  die  Jahrgange  21-29  (i 888-1 896).  i.  Theil :  Autorenregister. 
Theil  11:  Sachregister.  Bearbeitet  von  F.  von  Dechend  und  A. 
Reissert.  2  vols.,  8vo.  i :  pp.  [iv]-sos  ;  11 :  pp.  1844.  Berlin, 
1898. 

Berichte  der  oesterreichischen  Gesellschaft  zur  FSrDerung  der 
chemischen  Industrie.     18  vols.,  8vo.     Prag,  18 96. 

Berichte  der  Versuchsstation  fOr  Zuckerrohr  in  West  Java. 
Herausgegeben  von  W.  KrUger.     2  nos.,  8vo.     Dresden,  1890-96. 

Berlin.     Deutsche  chemische  Gesellschaft. 

See  Berichte  der  deutschen  chemischen  Gesellschaft. 

Berliner  Milch-Zeitung.  Organ  fUr  Milch-,  Butter-  und  Kase-Han- 
del.    Redakteur  :  Hugo  Muskalla.     16  vols.,  4to.    Berlin,  1879-94. 

BifeRE  (La)  et  les  boissons  ferment^es.     5  vols.,  4to.    Paris,  1893-97  + 

Blatter  fOr  ZuckerrObenbau.  Redakteur :  C.  Hager.  4  vols.,  toy. 
8vo.     Berlin,  1894-97  -}- 

Blankenhorn,  a. 

See  Annalen  der  Oenologie. 

Bley,  Ludwig. 

See  Pharmaceutische  Monatsblatter :  Archiv  der  Pharmacia. 

BodAnskv,  J.,  und  A.  Horinek. 

See  Prager  Zuckermarkt. 

Borchers,  W. 

See  Zeitschrift  far  Elektrotechnik.     Also  Jahrbuch  der  Elektrochemie. 
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nalsblStler  ;  Archiv  des  Apotbeker-VoriDS. 
BxAHMTWEiHBKBKHER  (Der).      Populare  Zeitschrift  (ilr  die  gesatnmU' 

Brenoerei-Gewerbe,     Redigin  von  G.  M.  Richter.     14  vols.,  4(0. 

BunzUu,  1882-95. 
Bkausr-Zxitunc.     Hannover- Linden,  1892-94. 
BraUTKCHKISChe  Rundschau.    Herausgegeben  von  A.  Schwarz.      7  vols,, 

8vo.     Mihr.-Ostrau,  1889-95  + 

BUCHAT,  Ch. 

Sft  Union  (L')  pbarmaceulique. 

BCLETlNUt  SociETATiE  DE  SciNTE  FlsiCE  (Fisica,  chimia  si  mineralogia) 
diD  Bucuresci- Romania.     4  vols.,  sm.  4I0.     Bucuresci,  1892-95  + 

BULlETIN  DE  L'ASSOCIATION  BELGE  DES  ChIMISI'ES.      I  1  VOls,,  Svo.     BfLlI- 

elles,  i88fi-97  + 

BuirLBTlM  DE  LA  Soci^T^  CHiMiQUE  DE  Parts.     Tables  des  annees  1875 
&  l888dress<es  par  T.  Schneider.     Svo.     Paris,  1894. 

Bulletin  pe  la  Soci^Tfi  industrielle  de  Mulhouse,      Recueil  de   ' 
ni^moires  sur  la  chimie,  la  teinttire,  les  proc^dds  techniques,  etc. 
55  vols.,  Svo.     111.     Mulhouse,  1825-85. 

Bulletin  do  service  de  surveillance  de  la  fabrication  et  dv  com- 
merce DES  denr^.es  alimentaires.     Bruxelles,  1896  -{• 

Bulletins  of  the   Division  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  or 
Agriculture.     Washington,  D.  C,  1892-98.    (Bibl.,  p.  1090.) 

No  33.  Experiments  with  Sugar  Beets  in  1891  ;  edited  by  H,  W.  Wiley, 
1892. 

No,  34.  Record  of  Experiments  with  Sorghum  in  1891  j  edited  by  H. 
W.  Wiley.     1894. 
■     No.  35-  Proceedings  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Official  Agricullural  Chemists.     1892. 

No.  36.  Experiments  with  Sugar  Beels  in  1892  ;  edited  byH.  W.  Wiley, 
1893- 

No.  37.  Record  of  Experiments  with  Sorghum  in  1892  ;  edited  by  H., 
W.Wiley.     1893. 

No,  38,  Proceedings  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  OfRdal  Agri- 
cultural Chemists.     1893, 

No.  39.  Experiments  with  Sugar  Beets  in  1893  ;  edited  by  H.  W.  Wiley. 
1894. 
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No.  41.  Report,  on  the  Extent  and  Character  of  Food  and  Drug  Adul- 
teration ;  edited  by  Alex.  J.  Wedderburn.     1894. 

No.  42.  Compilation  of  the  Pharmacy  and  Drug  Laws  of  the  Several 
States  and  Territories  ;  edited  by  Alex.  J.  Wedderburn. 
1894. 

No.  43.  Proceedings  of  the  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists.     1894. 

No.  44.  Sweet  Cassava  :  its  Culture,  Properties,  and  Uses ;  edited  by 
H.  W.  Wiley.     1894. 

No.  45.  Analyses  of  Cereals  Collected  at  the  World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition ;  edited  by  H.  W.  Wiley.     1895. 

No.  46.  Methods  of  Analysis  Adopted  by  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists  ;  edited  by  H.  W.  Wiley.     1895. 

No.  47.  Proceedings  of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists.     1896. 

No.  48.  Zinc  in  Evaporated  Apples  ;  edited  by  H.  W.  Wiley.     1896. 

No.  49.  Proceedings  of  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists.     1897. 

No.  50.  Chemical  Composition  of  Maize  (Indian  Com)  ;  edited  by  H. 
W.  Wiley.     1898. 

No.  51.  Proceedings  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists.     1898. 

No.  52.  Special  Report  on  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry  in  the  United  States  ; 
edited  by  H.  W.  Wiley.     1898. 

No.  53.  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Carcasses  of  Pigs ;  edited  by  H. 
W.  Wiley.     1898  (in  press). 

No.  54.  Report  on  the  Investigation  of  Analytical  Methods  for  Distin- 
guishing between  Nitrogen  of  Proteids  and  that  of  the 
Amids  or  Amido-Acids  ;  by  J.  W.  Mallet :  with  an  Appen- 
dix on  the  Separation  of  Flesh  Bases  from  Proteid  Matters 
by  Means  of  Bromin  ;  edited  by  H.  W.  Wiley.     1898. 

Bulletins  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Division  of  Chemistry. 
See  in  Section  F.,  Clarke,  Frank  Wigglesworth. 

Central-Anzeiger.  Fach-  und  Haupt-Insertions-Organ  der  gesammten 
Seifen-,  ParfUmerie-,  Stearin-,  Margarin-,  Oel-,  Fett-,  Wachswaaren-, 
Mineralol-,  Maschinenol-,  Theer-,  Harz-,  Paraffin-,  Maschinen-  und 
Textil-Industrie,  sowie  der  gesammten  Farben-,  Soda-  und  Po- 
taschen-Industrie  und  deren  Nebenzweige.  Herausgegeben  von 
Alwin  Engelhardt.     4  vols.,  fol.     Leipzig,  1884-87. 
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Central- A  KZEiGBR.     [Cont'd.] 
CfHtinmed  under  the  Htk  ; 

[a]  CentralbUltdcrgesammten  chemischen  Grossindustrie.     Herau*- 

gegeben  von  Alwin  Engelhardt,  redigirt  von  Herman  KrStier. 
3  vols.,  fol.     Augsburg,  i888-go. 
CoHtintied  taultr  the  till/  : 

[b]  CcDlral  Anzeiger.     Insertions-Organ  filrdiegesammtechemische 

GroBS- Industrie  nebst  deren  Nebeniweigen.    Redacteur :  Her- 
man Ktatzer.     3  vols.,  4to.     Augsburg,  1891--93. 

CmHnied  under  Ike  title  : 

[c]  ChemischcMittheilungen.    Redacteur:  Herman  Kratzer.    3  vols., 

4to.    Augsburg,  1894-96  -f- 

-Cemtral-Anzeicer  fOk  dig  DEUTSCHE  Brauinditstrie.  5  vols.,  foL 
Frankfurt-am- Oder,  1890-94  + 

Cbmtral-Anzeigbr  fOr  die:  Zucker-Industrie  der  Welt.  Redak- 
teur;  Albert  Rathke's  Verlagsbuchhandlung.  3  vols.,  410.  Mag- 
deburg, 1893-94. 

CxHTKALBLATT  DEB  CESAMMTEN  CHEMISCHEN  Gkoss-Industrie.     Stt  Central-Aoici- 


Centralblatt  fCr  allgemeine  Gesundreitbpflege.  Herausgegeben 
von  Finkelnburg  und  Lent.     16  vols.,  8vo.     Bonn,  1882-97  -^ 

Established  in  1872  as  Corrcspordeni-Blalt  des  niedeirheinischen  VoeiK 
for Offeatliche GesunHheitspllege.     iovok.,Svo.     Kotn,  iSyz-Sl. 

Cektralblatt  fOr  Brauereien,  Malzereien  undHopfenbau.  Oestcr- 
reichische  Ausgabe  des  "  Ailgemelnen  Anzeigers  fUr  Brauercien.* 
RedakCeur:  Edmund  Schmidt,     ttvols.,  4to.     1885-95 -|- 
Sie  AUgemeiner  Anzeiger  fUt  Brauereien. 

CbNTRALBLATT    FOR    NaHRUNCS-    und    GeNUSSMITTEL    ChEMIE,    BOWIE 

Hygiene.     Herausgeber  und  Redacteur:    B.  A,   Katz.     Gurliiz. 
Vol.  I,  (July)  i89S-(June)  1896. 

Centralblatt  fOr  die  Zucker-Industrie  der  Welt.  Wochenschrift 
fUr  Riiben-  und  Rohrzuckerfabrikation,  sowic  flir  Landwirthscbaft 
und  Handel.  Organ  des  Vereins  der  Zuckertechniker.  Mil  Bei- 
blatt :  Zuckerstatistik  der  haupCsachlichsten  Produktions-  und  Con- 
sumlander  der  Welt.     4  vols.,  410.     Magdeburg,  1893-96  -|- 

Centralorgan  DER  DEUTSCHE^  Brauer.  — vols,  Haunover- Linden, 
1892-94. 

XBuaieOKifi  SKypHUi  mf,Ki.  3a  1859  e  186a  Cokmobi,  H.  H.  x  ainnn- 
pXTb,  A.    C  •DerepfirpFb.  80l 

Chemical  Jnumsl.    Ediled  by  Sokolof,  N.  N., and  Engelhardt,  A.    jvoU., 
Bvo.     St.  Petersburg,  Ig59--6a 
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Chemisch-Skonomisches  Taschenbuch  auf  1804,  1805  .  .  .  1812. 
Herausgegeben  von  Carl  Friedrich  Richter.  9  [?]  vols.  Chem- 
nitz, 1805-13. 

Chemisch-technisches    Correspondenzblatt.      lUustrirte   Zeitschrift 

zur  Popularisirung  und  Nutzbarmachung  praktischer  Resultate  wis-    . 
senschaftlicher   Forschungen   in   chemischen,  physikalischen  und 
bacteriologischen  Laboratorien.     Redigirt  von  P.  Bambach  und  K. 
Gerich.     2  vols.,  4to.     Wien,  1894-95  -}- 

Chemisch-technisches  Repertorium  (Jacobson).  General-Register, 
Jahrgang  xxvi-xxx,  1887-91.     Berlin,  1893. 

Chemische  MirxHEiLUNGEN.     See  Central-Anzeiger.    .    .    .    Leipzig. 

Chemische  Revue  uber  die  Fett-  und  Harz-Industrie.  Organ  far 
die  Felt-,  Harz-,  Seifen-  und  Mineralol- Industrie,  fUr  die  Fabrika- 
tion  der  Lacke  und  atherischen  Oele.  Redacteur :  J.  Klimont. 
4  vols.,  4to.     Wien,  1894-97  -}- 

Chemische  Rundschau.  Zeitschrift  fQr  die  gesammte  chemische  Indus- 
trie. Herausgegeben  von  Franz  Peters,  a  vols.  Sm.  fol.  Berlin 
(October),  1896-97  -}- 

Chemisk-techniske  Fag-  og  Handels-Tidende.  Udgivet  af  Ludvigsens 
Polytechnicum.     2  vols.,  4to.     Kj0benhavn,  1881-82  || 

COMPTES-RENDUS   DU    CONGRfeS    INTERNATIONAL    DE    CHIMIE    APPLIQU^E, 

organist  par  TAssociation  des  Chimistes  de  Sucrerie  et  de  Distil- 
lerie  de  France  et  des  Colonies,  r^uni  a  Paris  .  .  .  1895-96. 
R^dig^s  par  F.  Dupont.     Paris,  1896-97. 

The  report  for  i8g6  is  in  two  volumes .  I.  Industrie  du  Sucre,  de  I'alcool 
et  des  fermentations,  ii.  Industries  agricoles,  chimie  agricole,  analyses 
officielles,  appareils  de  precision.     Paris,  1897.     8vo. 

Correspondenzblatt  des  Vereines  analytischer  Chemiker.  Redi- 
girt von  F.  Eisner.     3  vols.     Magdeburg,  1878-80  || 

Crinon,  C. 

See  Annales  de  chimie  analytique. 

Dansk  Farver-Tidende.  Udgivet  af  Dansk  Farver-Forening,  redigeret 
af  A.  Nordholm.     7  vols.,  8vo.     Kj0benhavn,  1889-95  + 

Destillateur  (Der)  und  Liqueur-Fabrikant.  Redakteur :  Rich.  F. 
Poppe.     8  vols.,  4to.     Leipzig,  1888-95  -}- 

Deutsche  (Der)  Bierbrauer.     10  vols.,  fol.     Stuttgart,  1886-95  -|- 
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Deutsche  Destillateur-Zeitung.  Redakteur :  Caesar  Lax.  i6  vols^ 
fol.    BunzlaUy  1880-95  4~ 

Deutsche  (Die)  Essig-Industrie.  Wochenschiift  fOr  das  Gebiet  der 
Alkohol-Essigfabrikation  und  verwandter  Industriezweige.  Her- 
ausgegebeo  vom  lostitut  far  GHhntngsgewexbe  m  Berlin,  Abtheil- 
ung  fttr  Essigfabrikation.  Redakteur:  F«^  Rothe&bach.  i  vol^ 
4to.    Berlin^  1897  + 

Deutsche  Spiritus-Zeitung.  —  vols.,  410.  Kolberg  in  Preossen, 
1894  + 

Deutscher  FArber-Kalender.  Herausgegebm  von  A.  Ganswindt 
3  vols.    Mtinchen,  1892-94  + 

Deutschlands  Seifen-  umd  Fettindustrib.  Redakteur : .  J.  Hamacher. 
7  vols.,  4to.    Trier,  1888-94  -f- 

£lectrochimie  (L').  L'aluminium  etses  alltages.  Revae  des  sciences 
et'de  rindustrie.     A.  Minet,  r6dacteur-en-cfaef.    3  vols.     Paris^ 

1895-97.  + 

Elektrochemische  Zeitschrift.  Organ  ffir  das  Gesammtgebiet  der 
Elektrochemie,  Elektrometallurgie,  GalvanoplaStik  und  Galvano* 
stegie.  Herausgegeben  von  Klobtikow  {kUfTf  von  A.  Neuburger]. 
3  vols.,  8vo.    Berlin,  1893-97  + 

Elsnxr,  F. 

See  Correspondenzblatt  des  Yerdnes  analytisclicar  Chemiker. 

Emmerich,  R.,  GObel,  K.  [and  others]. 

See  Forschungs-Berichte  Qber  Lebensmittel. 

Ephraim,  J. 

See  Index  der  gesammten  chemischen  Litteratur. 

Essig-Industrie  (Die).  Special-Organ  ftir  die  Interessen  der  Fabri- 
kation  von  Spirit-  und  Holz-Essig,  Essig-Saure  und  essigsauren 
Salzen.      Herausgegeben  von  J.   Werber.      3   vols.,  8vo.     Wien, 

1893-95  + 

Farben-Zeitung.  Organ  fUr  die  sammtlichen  Fabrikations-  und  Han- 
delsinteressen  der  deutschen  Farben-Industrie,  einschliesslich  der 
Lackfabrikation  und  aller  Hilfs-  und  Nebenindustrieen.  Begrtindet 
von  T.  Gampe,  redigirt  von  G.  Springer.  2  vols.,  fol.  Dresden- 
Blasewitz,  1895-97  -}- 

Fasoli,  G.  B. 

See  Repertorio  italiano  di  chimica  e  di  farmacia. 
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FiNKELNBURG  und  LeNT. 

See  Centralblatt  fur  allgemeine  Gesundheitspilege. 

FiSCHEll,  B. 

See  Jahresbericht  der  chemischen  Untersuchungsamtes  der  Stadt  Breslau. 

Fleck,  Hugo. 

See  Jahresbericht  der  chemischen  Centralstelle  fUr  dfifentliche  Gesundheits- 
pflege  zu  Dresden. 

Forschungs-Berichte  tJBER  Lebensmittel  und  ihre  Beziehun'gen 
zuR  Hygiene,  tJBER  forensiche  Chemie  und  Pharmakognosie. 
Herausgegeben  von  R.  Emmerich,  K.  Gobel,  A.  Hilger,  L.  Pfeiffer 
und  R.  Sendtner.     4  vols.     MUnchen,  1893-96  + 

FORTSCHRITTE   DER    ThEERFARBEN-InDUSTRIE    UND   VERWANDTE  InDUS- 

TRiEZWEiGE,  von  P.  Friedlandcr.    Theil  i  (1877-87)  ;  11  (1887-90); 
III  (1890-94).     Berlin,  1888-96  + 

Fresenius*  Zeitschrift.     See  Zeilschrift  fUr  analytische  Chemie. 

Friedlaender,  p. 

See  Fortschritte  der  Theerfarben-Industrie  und  verwandte  Industriezweige. 

Gampe,  T. 

See  Farben-Zeitung. 

Ganswindt,  a. 

See  Deutscher  Farber-Kalender. 

GiORNALE  Di  FARMACiA.     2  vols.     Trieste,  1896-97  -\- 

GOrz,  J. 

See  Wdchentlicher  Marktbericht  fUr  die  iniernationale  Zuckerhandel. 

Griffith,  R.  E. 

See  Journal  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  \a\. 

Hager,  C. 

See  Blatter  fllr  ZuckerrQbenbau. 

Hager,  H. 

See  Pharmaceutische  Centralhalle. 

Hamacher,  J. 

See  Deutschlands  Seifen-  und  Fettindustrie. 

Hamel-Roos,  p.  van. 

See  Revue  des  falsifications.     Also  Maanblad     .     .     . 

Hefelmann. 

See  Zeitschrift  fUr  dflentliche  Chemie. 

Helbing,  Erich. 

See  Schweizerische  Bierbrauer-Zeitung. 
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HiLGER,  A.,  R.  Kayser,  und  T.  Weigle. 

See  Bericht  ttber  die  i.  Vezsammlung  der  freien  Veretnigiuig  Bftycrisdier 
Vertreter  der  angewandten  Chemie. 

HoFTHANtf,  Frederick,  and  Edward  Kremkrs. 
See  Phannaoeutische  Rondschau. 

Hoffmann,  Karl.  , 

See  Reichs-Chemiker-Kalender. 

# 

Hoffen-Markt  (Der).     See  Al^;emeuie  Zeitnng  f Or  Bianereieii. 

HoRN^  Walter. 

See  Allgemeine  Brattmeister-2^tiiiig. 

HyPERCHUilE  (L').       RSVUB   ]i£HSUEIXB  P'ALCHIMIS   BT   D*HERM^TISm 

ST  DE  liiDECiNE  SPAGI^RIQUE.  Ofgane  de  la  Soci^  Alchimique 
de  France.  Directeur :  F.  JoUivet-Casldot  R^d«cteur-en-chef : 
S^dir.    3  vols.,  4to.    Douai  et  Paris,  i8g5-97  + 

Index  der  gesammten  chemischen  Littsratur.  (Wissenschaft  und 
Technologic.)    Herausgegeben  von  J.  Ephtainu    Berlin,  1894. 

Advertised  but  not  publislied. 

Jahr-  und  Addressenbuch  der  Zuckerfabriksh  vkd  Raffineribn 
Oesterreich-Ungarns.  Herausgegeben  vom  Centralvereine  ffir 
Rttbenzucker- Industrie  in  der  Oesterreich-U&gtrische  Monarchic, 
redigirt  von  £.  Kutschera.  Campagne,  ti^^r^A*  z^mo.  Wico, 
1893. 

Jahrbuch  der  agrikultur-chemischen  Versuchsstation  der  Land- 
wirthschaftskammer  der  Provinz  Sachsen  zu  Halle  a.  S. 
Herausgegeben  von  Max  Maercker.     Berlin,  1896-97  + 

Jahrbuch  der  Chemie.  Bericht  Uber  die  wichtigsten  Fortschritte  der 
reinen  und  angewandten  Chemie  ;  unter  Mitwirkung  von  H.  Beck- 
urts  [and  ten  other s\  herausgegeben  von  Richard  Meyer.  6  vols., 
8vo.     Braunschweig,  1891-96  + 

Jahrbuch  der  Elektrochemie.  Im  wissenschaftlichen  Theile  bear- 
beitet  von  W.  Nernst ;  im  technischen  von  W.  Borchers.  Berichte 
liber  die  Fortschritte  des  Jahres,  1894  [-96].     3  vols.,  8vo.     Halle, 

1895-97  + 

Jahrbuch  der  organischen  Chemie.  Herausgegeben  von  G.  Minunni. 
Bericht  fur  das  Jahr  i893-[94].  Mit  cinem  Vorwort  von  Enist 
von  Meyer.     8vo.     Leipzig,  1895-96. 
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Jahresbericht  der  cheraischen  Centralstelle  ftir  oifentliclie  Gesundheits- 
pflege  zu  Dresden.  Herausgegeben  von  Hugo  Fleck.  13  vols.^ 
8vo.     Dresden,  1872-84 1| 

Jahresbericht  des  chemischen  Untersuchungsamtes  der  Stadt  Breslau 
fUr  das  Jahr  1892-93,  erstattet  von  B.  Fischer.  Roy.  8vo.  111. 
Breslau,  1893. 

Jahresbericht  Qber  die  Fortschritte  in  der  Lebre  von  den  Gahrungs- 
Organismen.  Herausgegeben  von  A.  Koch.  2  vols.  Braun- 
schweig, 1890-91  + 

Jahresbericht  liber  Verofifentlichungen  und  wichtigere  Ereignisse  im 
Gebiete  des  Forstwesens,  der  forstlichen  Botanik,  der  forstlichen 
Zoologie,  der  Agriculturchemie  und  der  Meteorologie.  Herausge- 
geben von  T.  Lorey  und  J.  Lehr.  —  vols.  Frankfurt-am-Main, 
1892-93. 

Jahres-Rundschau  Uber  die  chemische  Industrie  und  deren  wirthschaft- 
liche  Verhaltnisse  fUr  das  Jahr  1893.  Ein  Ubersichtlich-geordneter 
Bericht  Uber  die  Fortschritte  der  chemischen  Gross-  und  Klein- 
Industrie,  sowie  iiber  analytische  Methoden.  Unter  Mitwirkung 
von  Fachmannern  herausgegeben  von  Adolf  Bender.  Wien,  Pest, 
Leipzig,  1894. 

In  four  parts ^  sold  separately  : 

Fart     I.   Metallurgy,  inorganic  acids,  bases,  and  salts. 

Part   II.   Foods. 

Part  III.  Dyestuffs,  Printing,  Tanning,  and  Paper  manufacture. 

Part  IV.  Illumination,  Explosives,  Photography,  etc. 

Journal  de  pharmacie  et  de  chimie.  Table  g^n^rale  des  auteurs  et 
des  m^moires  cit^s  dans  les  tomes  i-xxx  (1880-1894)  de  la  cin- 
qui^me  s^rie.     8vo.     Paris,  1895. 

Journal  fur  praktische  Chemie.  Sach-  und  Autoren-Register  zu  Band 
1-50  der  neuen  Folge.  (Jahrgang  1870-94.)  Bearbeitet  von  R. 
Bahrmann.     8vo.     Leipzig,  1895. 

SKypHajii  M e/^HqHHCBofi  zhiuh  h  •apiiai^ii.   PeAftBTops  la/^aTejib  A.  B.  IIea%. 
C.-neTep67pri. 

Journal  of  Medical  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.     A.  V.  Pel,  editor.     2  vols., 
8vo.     St.  Petersburg,  1892-94. 

Journal  (The)  of  Physical  Chemistry.  Edited  by  W.  E.  Bancroft 
and  J.  E.  Trevor.     2  vols.     Ithaca,  New  York,  1896-97  + 

Journal  (The)  of  the  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Society  of 
South  Africa.     [Johannesburg,  S.  A.  R.]  (Feb.),  1898  -}- 

Cf.  Proceedings  of  the  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Society. 
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Journal  of  the  Philadelphia.  College  of  Pharmacy.  6  vols.,  8to. 
Philadelphia,  1827-34. 

Qmtintud  under  the  title  : 

[a]  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy.  Published  by  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy,  and  edited  by  R.  E.  Griffith.  Second 
Series.     x8  vols.,  8vo.    Philadelphia,  1835-52. 

Third  Series.  Edited  by  William  Procter,  Jr.  18  vols.,  8vo. 
Philadelphia,  1853-70. 

Fourth  Series.    27  vols.,  8vo.     Philadelphia,  1871-97  + 
General  Index  from  1830-50  in  Vol.  zxi. . 

General  Index,  Vols.  43-52, 1871-80.  Compiled  by  J.  M.  Maish. 
2  vols.,  8vo.    Philadelphia,  1873-80. 

Index  to  Vols.  53-^2,  1881-90,  by  H.  M.  Wilder.  8vo.  Phila- 
delphia, 1 89 1. 

Kalender  fOr  Elektrochemiker,  technische  Chemirer  und  PhVsi- 
KER.  Herausgegeben  von  A.  Neuburger.  2  vols.,  i2mo.  Berlin, 
1896-97  + 

Katz,  B.  a. 

i 

See  Centralblatt  fQr  Nahnings-  und  Genussmittel-Chemie. 

Klimokt,  J. 

See  demische  Revue  Qher  die  Fett-Industrie    .    .    . 

Klinger,  a. 

See  Bericht  Qber  die  Xhfitigkeit  des  chemischen  Laborttoriums    •     •     • 
von  Stuttgart. 

KlobOkow,  von. 

See  Elektrochemiscbe  Zeitschrift. 

Klug,  J. 

See  Annalen  der  Physik  und   Chemie,  Wiedemann'sche  Folge,   Namen- 
Register. 

KOBUS,  J.  D. 

See  Archief  voor  de  Java-Suiker-Industrie. 

Koch,  A. 

See  Jahresbericht  Uber  die  Fortscbritte  in  der  Lehre  von  den  G&brungs- 
Organismen. 

KrOgkr. 

S££  Berichte  der  Versucbsstation  fQr  2uckerrobr. 

KUTSCHERA,  E. 

Set  Jabr-  und  Addressenbucb  der  Zuckerfabriken     .     .     . 

Lagarde,  a. 

See  Revue  des  industries  et  des  sciences  cbimiques  et  agricoles. 

Lax,  CyESAR. 

See  Deutsche  Destillateur-Zeitung. 
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Liebig's  Annalen  der  Chemie.  Generalregister  zu  Band  221-276 
(1883-93).  Bearbeitet  von  Villiger  und  Dieckmann.  Leipzig^ 
1895.     ^vo- 

LiNTz,  Eduard. 

See  Seifen-,  Oel-,  und  Fettindustrie. 

LORENZ,  H. 

See  Zeitschrift  fUr  die  gesammte  Kalte-Industrie. 

LoREY,  T.,  und  J.  Lehr. 

See  Jahresbcricht  Uber  VerOfiFentlichungen     .     .     .     im  Gebiete  des  Forst- 
wesens. 

LUDWIG,  A. 

See  Zeitschrift  fUr  Calciumcarbid-Fabrikation  und  Acetylen-Beleuchtung. 

LUDWIG,  H. 

See  Pharmaceutische  Monatsblsitter :  Archiv  der  Pharmacie. 

Maandblad  tegen  de  Vervalschung  van  Levensmiddelen  en  Han- 
delsartikelen.  Redigeret  van  P.  Hamel  Roos.  11  vols.,  410. 
Amsterdam,  1884-94  -}- 

Maercker,  Max. 

See  Jahrbuch  der  agrikulturchemischen  Versuchsstation. 

Maish,  J.  M. 

See  Journal  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Manufacturing  Chemist  (The),     a  vols.,  4to.     London,  1892-94. 
Matignon,  G. 

See  Annales  de  chimie  et  de  physique    .     .     .     Tables. 

Mayer,  Karl  Joh. 

See  Oesterreichisch-ungarischer  Anzeiger  fUr  die  gesamte  chemische  Gross- 
und  Klein-Industrie. 

MEMORANDUM  DES  Laboratoires  (Le).  Bulletin  du  materiel  et  des 
appareils  des  laboratoires  de  chimie  industrielle  et  scientifique, 
revue  des  inventions  nouvelles,  bibliographie  technique.  4to. 
Paris,  1893. 

MEMORIAL  des  poudres  ET  DES  SALP^TRES,  publi^s  par  soins  du  Service 
des  poudres  et  salpetres,  avec  I'autorisation  du  Ministre  de  la 
guerre.     3  vols,  (m-v),  8vo.     Paris,  1890-92  -4- 

The  Memorial  was  changed  to  a  periodical  in  1890.     Vol.  I  was  issued  in 
1882,  and  Vol.  11  in  1889. 

MtTAL  (Le).  Revue  encyclop^dique  des  arts  et  industries  du  m^tal. 
Directeur:  Marcel  Bourgueil.     3  vols.,  8vo.     Paris,  1893-95  + 
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MiLONE,  UGO. 

Set  Riforma  (La)  chixnica. 

MiNET,  A. 

See  Electrochimie  (L*). 

MiNUNNI,  G. 

See  Jahrbuch  der  organischen  Giemie. 
MiTTHEILUNGEN    AUS    DEM     AGRIKULTUR-CHEMISCHEN     LaBORATORIUM 

Hamburg-EimsbOttel.   Herausgegeben  von  UUmann  und  Braun. 
Hamburg,  1896. 

MiTTHEILUNGEN  AUS  DEN  k5nIGLICHEN  TECHNISCHEH  Ys&SUCHSANSTAL- 

TEN  zu  Berlin.    Redigirt  von  H.  Wedding  und  Martens.    13  vob., 
4to.    Berlin,  1883-95  + 

MiTTHEILUNGEN    AUS    DER    KAISERLICHBN    GeSUNDHEITSAMT.      HeraUS- 

gegeben  von  Struck  and  R.  Koch,     a  vols.,  4to.     Berlin,  1881-84. 

Continued  under  the  tUU>: 

Arbeiten  aus  der  kaiserlichen  Gesundbettsamt    zp  vols.,  8vo.    Ber- 
lin, 1886-95  + 

Monatshefte  fOr  Chemie.  Gesammelte  Abhandlungeo  aus  den  Sitz- 
ungsberichten  der  kais.  Akademie  der  Wissenschalten.  General- 
Register  zu  Band  i-x  (Jahrgang,  1880-89)  zosamtnengestellt  von 
R.  Wegschneider.    8vo.    Wien,  1894. 

MOller,  H. 

See  Phannaceutische  ZeittRig|. 

MusKALLA,  Hugo. 

See  Berliner  Milch-Zeitung. 

Naturwissenschaftlich-technische  Umschau.  lUustrirte  populare 
Halbmonatschrift  \laier^  Wochenschrift]  tiber  die  Fortschritte  auf 
den  Gebieten  der  angewandten  Naturwissenschaften  und  tech- 
nischen  Praxis.  Herausgegeben  von  Th.  Schwartze  [Ai/^r,  Her- 
mann Schnauss].     5  vols.,  8vo.     Jena  [later ^  Berlin],  1885-89  || 

Nederlandsch  tijdschrift  voor  pharmacie,  chemie  en  toxicologie, 
onder  redactie  van  H.  Wefers  Bettink  en  C.  Guldensteeden  Ege- 
ling.     6  vols.,  8vo.     's  Hage,  1889-94  + 

Nernst,  W. 

See  Jahresbericht  der  Elektrochemie. 

Neuburger,  a. 

See  Elektrochemische  Zeitschrift. 

Neumann,  J. 

See  Allgemeiner  Anzeiger  ftir  den  deutscben  Arznei-Handel. 

NORDHOLM,  A. 

See  Dansk  Farver-Tidcndc, 
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Oenologischer  Jahresbericht.  Bericht  (iber  die  Fortschritte  in  Wis- 
senschaft  und  Praxis  auf  dem  Gesammtgebiete  von  Rebbau,  Wein- 
bereitung  und  Kellerwirthschaft.  Erstattet  unter  Mitwirkung  von 
O.  Saare  von  C.  Weigelt,  1878-82.     6  vols.,  8vo.     Berlin,  1879-83. 

Oesterreichisch-ungarischer  Anzeiger  fOr  die  gesamte  chemische 
Gross-  und  Klein-Industrie.  Redakteur:  Karl  Job.  Mayer. 
4  vols.     Wien,  1891-94. 

Perrand,  J. 

Sfe  Revue  internationale  de  viticulture. 

Peters,  Franz. 

See  Anzeiger  fUr  die  chemische  Industrie. 

Pharmaceutical  Journal  and  Transactions.  Edited  by  Jacob  Bell. 
18  vols.,  8vo.     London,  1841-59. 

Second  Series.     11  vols.,  8vo.     London,  1859-70. 

Third  Series.     24  vols.,  8vo.     London,  1870-94. 

Fourth  Series.     3  vols.,  4to.     London,  1895-97  + 

Index  to  fifteen  volumes  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1857. 

Index  to  twelve  volumes,  Vol.  xvi  old  series  to  Vol.  ix  second  series. 
8vo.     London,  1869. 

General  Index  to  ten  volumes.  Second  series.  Vols,  x  and  xi ;  third 
series,  Vols,  i-viii.     8vo.     London,  1880. 

Pharmaceutische  Centralhalle  fOr  Deutschland.    Herausgegeben 
von  H.  Hager  [/or/^r,  und  Ew.  Geissler].     20  vols.,  roy.  8vo.     Ber- 
lin, 1860-79. 
Neue  Folge.     16  vols.,  8vo.     Berlin,  1880-95  + 

Pharmaceutische  MonatsblXtter.  Herausgegeben  von  Th.  G.  Varn- 
hagen.     2  vols.,  8vo.     Schmalkalden,  1821. 

Continued  under  the  title  : 

[a]  Archiv  des  Apotheker-Vereins  im  nordlichen  Teutschland  ftir  die 
Pharmacie  und  deren  Htilfswissenschaften,  unter  Mitwirkung 
der  Vereins-Mitglieder  \from  1824,  und  im  Verbindung  von 
mehreren  Gelehrten].  Herausgegeben  von  Rudolph  Brandes. 
37  vols,  (iii-xxxix),  8vo.     Lemgo,  1822-31. 

Vols,  ix-xill,  vnth  the  additional  title  : 

Rudolph   Brandes   Bericht   vom   Felde    der   pharmaceutischen 
Literatur. 
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Pharmaceutische  Monatsblatter.     [Cont'd.] 

Vol.  X  with  the  additional  title  : 

Kritische  Blatter  far  die  Phannazie  und  denen  damit  verwandten 
Wissenschaften. 

United  in  1 832   with    Magazin  far  Pharmade  and  Experimental-Kritik, 
farming  : 

[b]  Annalen  der  Pharmacie.     12  vols,  (xl-li),  8vo.      Lemgo  und 

Heidelberg,  1832-34. 

See  in  Bibliography^  Annalen  der  Phannacie. 
Then  continued  independently  under  the  title  : 

[c]  Archiv   der   Pharmacie   des  Apotheker-Vereins  in   nordlichen 

Teutschland.  Zweite  Reihe.  Herausgegeben  von  Rudolph 
Brandes.    12  vols,  (lii-lxii  and  i-xii),  Svo.    Lemgo,  1835-37. 

Continued  from  Vol.  XV,  1838,  under  the  title  : 

[d]  Archiv  der  Pharmacie.     Eine  Zeitschrift  des  Apotheker-Vereins 

in  nordlichen  Teutschland.  Zweite  Reihe.  Herausgegeben 
von  Rudolph  Brandes  und  Heinrich  Wackenroder.  52  vols. 
(xiii-LXiv),  8vo.     Lemgo,  1838-50. 

From  Vol.  xvii,  1839,  with  the  additional  title  : 

Archiv  und  Zeitung  des  Apotheker-Vereins  in  Norddeutschland. 
Herausgegeben  von  Rudolph  Brandes  und  H.  Wackenroder. 
8vo.     Hannover. 

Continued  under  the  title  : 

[e]  Archiv  der  Pharmacie.     Eine  Zeitschrift  des  allgemeinen  deut- 

schen  Apotheker  -  Vereins.  Abtheilung  Norddeutschland. 
Herausgegeben  unter  Mitwirkung  des  Directorii  von  H. 
Wackenroder  und  Ludwig  Bley.  \From  1855-62  by  Ludwig 
Bley  ;  from  1863-67  by  L.  Bley  und  H.  Ludwig  ;  from  1868-72 
by  H.  Ludwig.]     86  vols,  (lxv-cl),  8vo.     Halle,  1851-72. 

Con  tinned  nnder  the  title  : 

[f]  Archiv  der  deutschen  Pharmacie.    Eine  Zeitschrift  des  deutschen 

Apotheker-Vereins.  Redacteur :  Ludwig.  Dritte  Reihe. 
35  vols,  (i-xxxv),  Svo.     Halle,  1872-97  + 

Pharmaceutische  Rundschau.     13  vols.,  sm.  4to.     New  York,  1895. 

Continued  under  the  title  : 

Pharmaceutical  Review.  (Formerly  Pharmaceutische  Rundschau.) 
An  illustrated  monthly  Journal  published  in  the  interests  of  the 
science  and  the  art  of  pharmacy  and  the  allied  branches  of  medical 
and  sanitary  science.  Edited  by  Frederick  Hoffmann  and  Edward 
Kremers.     i  vol.,  sm.  4to.     Milwaukee,  1896  -|- 
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Pharmaceutische  Zeitung.  Central-Organ  ftir  Apotheker,  Aerzte, 
Droguisten,  etc.  Organ  des  norddeutschen  Apotheker-Vereins 
und  der  Apotheker-Genossenschaft  im  Grossherzogthum  Baden. 
\_From  1879,  Central-Organ  fUr  die  gewerblichen  und  wissenschaft- 
lichen  Interessen  der  Pharmacie  und  verwandter  Berufs-  und 
Geschaftszweige.  Mit  einem  Supplement  :  Pharmaceutisches 
Handelsblatt.]  Redacteur :  H.  Mllller.  42  vols.,  fol.  Bunzlau, 
1856-97  -f 

Philosophical  Magazine  (The).     (Bibl.,  p.  1136.) 

[c]  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal  of 
Science.  Conducted  by  David  Brewster,  Richard  Taylor,  and 
Richard  Phillips.  New  and  united  series  of  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  [from  Vol.  vii].  Annals  of  Philosophy,  and  Journal 
of  Science.     16  vols,  (i-xvi),  8vo.     London,  1832-40. 

Continued  under  the  title  : 

[d].  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine  and 
Journal  of  Science.  Conducted  by  David  Brewster,  Richard 
Taylor,  Richard  Phillips,  and  Robert  Kane.  New  and  united 
series  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  Annals  of  Philosophy, 
and  Journal  of  Science.  21  vols,  (xvii-xxxvii),  8vo.  London 
(July),  1840-50. 

Continued  under  the  title  : 

[ej  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine  and 
Journal  of  Science.  Conducted  by  David  Brewster,  Richard 
Taylor,  Richard  Phillips,  Robert  Kane,  and  William  Francis* 
Fourth  Series.  50  vols,  (i-l),  8vo.  London,  1851-75. 
Fifth  Series.  Edited  by  Robert  Kane,  William  Thomson,  and 
William  Francis.  [In  1890  William  Kane  was  replaced  by 
George  Francis  Fitzgerald  ;  in  1892  William  Thomson's  name 
appears  as  Lord  Kelvin.]  44  vols,  (i-xliv),  8vo.  London^ 
1876-97  + 

PoppE,  Rich.  F. 

See  Destillateur  (Der)  und  Liqueur-Fabrikant. 

Prager  Zuckermarkt.  Redakteure :  J.  Boddnsky  und  A.  Horinek. 
Herausgegeben  von  den  Verein  der  Zuckerindustrie  in  Bohmen. 
—  vols.,  4to.     Prag,  1881-94. 

Prior,  Eugen,  und  Chr.  Greinel. 

See  Bayerisches  Brauer-Journal. 

Proceedings  of  the  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  South 
Africa.     Capetown,  1897. 

C/.  Journal  of  the  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Society* 
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Proceedings  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London.  Collectiire  Index 
of  the  Transactions,  Abstracts,  and  Proceedings  of  thte  Chemical 
Society.  3  vols,  r  (1841-72),  n  (1873-82),  m  (1883-92).  Lon- 
don, 1890-95. 

Procter,  William,  Jr. 

See  Journal  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmttcy. 

RaGGUAGLI  SUI  LAyOIU;ESEGUITO  NEL  LABOrAtORIO  CHIMICO  AGRARIO  D1 

Bologna.    Anno  xiv,  8vo.    111.    Bologna,  1885. 

Ranwxrz,  Fernand.  ' 

See  Aaoales  de  pharmade. 

Rasa  Ranga  Rahasy a.  [Edited  by]  Deshmukh  and  Gujjar.  Bombay, 
1394. 

An  Indian  oxgan  of  the  chemical  and  dyeing  trades,  himtftiTe  dialects. 

Reichs-Chebhker-Kalender,  z896[-97].  Henmig^eben  von  Kad 
Hoffmann.    Leipzig,  1895-96. 

RsMtoES  (NouvEAUx),  journal  de  chimie  m^cale  ct  de  pbarmacologie ; 
dirigd  par  Bardet  et  Delpech.     zo  vob.,  8vo.    Paris,  1885-94  + 

REPERTOIRE  DE  Pharmacie.  Archives  de  pharmacie  et  Journal  de 
chimie  mddicale  rdunis.  Recueil. pratique  fond<  par  Bouchardat, 
r^ig^  par  C.  Crinon.    Sdrie  in.    5  vols^  8vo.    Paris,  1889-93  + 

Repertorio  italiano  di  chimica  s  di  parmacia.  Cronaca  contempo- 
ranea  e  organo  intemazionale  ad  uso  del  chimico^  del  teorico,  ddl* 

agronomo,  del  medico  e  del  farmacista,  compilato  dal  G.  B.  FasolL 
8v6.     Firenze,  1865. 

JIevista  QufMico-FARMAC^UTiCA  DE  MADRID.  Publica :  L  Los  trabajos 
mas  recientes  sobre  la  farmacia  y  las  ciencias  auxiliares,  estraidos 
de  todos  los  periodicos  especiales  de  Europa.  11.  Las  sesiones 
interesantes  de  la  academias  de  la  ciencia  de  todas  las  naciones. 
III.  Una  biblioteca  farmac^utica,  cuya  primera  obra  es  la  Botica,  6 
repertorio  general  del  farmacia  prdctica  por  M.  Dorvault.  iv.  Los 
.anuncios  industriales  de  la  clase,  como  son,  los  de  bibliografia 
nacional  y  etrangera,  listas  de  pricios  de  las  princepales  droguerias 
y  laboratories  ;  los  oficiales  de  la  Sociedad  farmac^utica  de  socor- 
ros  mdtuos,  etc.,  y  ha  establecido  para  sus  suscritore  una  Agencia 
farmac^utica  europea.     8vo.    Afio  1851.     Madrid. 

Revue  de  chimie  analytique  appliqu^e  k  I'industrie,  k  I'agriculture,  i 
la  m^tallurgie,  au  commerce,  \  la  pharmacie  et  aux  sciences  m6di- 
cales,  publi^e  sous  les  auspices  du  syndicat  central  des  chimistes 
et  essayeurs  de  France.     3  vols.,  8vo.     Paris,  1893-95  + 
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Revue  de  physique  et  de  chimie  et  de  leurs  applications  indus- 
TRiELLES ;  sous  la  direction  de  P.  Schutzenberger.  i  vol.,  8vo. 
Paris  (Nov.  10),  1896  + 

Revue  des  falsifications  des  denr^es  alimentaires.  R^dig6  par 
Hamel-Roos.     6  vols.,  4to.     Amsterdam,  1887-93  + 

Revue  des  industries  et  des  sciences  chimiques  et  agricoles, 
publi^e  par  A.  Lagarde.     6  vols.     Paris,  1873-82. 

Revue  gi£n£rale  des  mati^res  colorantes  et  des  industries  qui 
s'y  rattachent.  Directeurs :  Horace  Koechlin  et  L6on  Le- 
fevre.     Sm.  fol.     Paris,  1897. 

Revue  Internationale  de  viticulture  et  d'cenologie,  publi^e  sous 
la  direction  de  V.  Vermorel,  redig^e  par  J.  Perrand.  —  vols.,  8vo. 
Villef  ranch  e,  1894. 

RiCERCHE  ESEGUiTE  NEL  ISTITUTO  CHiMico  DELLA  UniversitA  di  Roma.     See  in  Sec- 
tion V  :  Istituto  chimico. 

RiCHTER,  Carl  Friedrich. 

See  Chemisch-dkonomisches  Taschenbuch. 

RiCHTER,  G.  M. 

See  Branntweinbrenner  (Der). 

Riforma  (La)  chimica.  Redattore  capo :  Ugo  Milone.  8vo.  Napoli, 
1897  + 

Rundschau  fOr  die  gesammte  Industrie  der  Nahrungs-  und  Ge- 

NUSSMITTEL  UNTER  BeRUCKSICHTIGUNG  DER  GeSUNDHEITSPFLEGE. 

Herausgegeben  von  A.  Bender,     i  vol.,  4to.     Berlin,  1894. 

ScHMiD,  Edmund. 

See  Centralblatt  ftir  Brauereien. 

ScHNAuss,  Hermann. 

See  Naturwissenschaftliqh-technische  Umschau. 

Schneider,  T. 

See  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  chimique  de  Paris.     Tables. 

SCHWARTZE,  Th. 

See  Naturwissenschaftlich-technische  Umschau. 

SCHWARZ,  A. 

See  Brautechnische  Rundschau. 

Schweizerische  Bierbrauer-Zeitung.  Redakteur :  Erich  Helbing. 
4  vols.,  fol.     Worms,  1890-94. 

Schweizerische  Wochenschrift  fijr  Chemie  und  Pharmacie.  Organ 
des  schweizerischen  Apotheker-Vereins  und  des  Vereins  schwei- 
zerische analytische  Chemiker.  Redakteur  :  Fr.  Seiler.  35  vols. 
Zflrich,  1848-97  + 
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Sbifbn-,  Oel*  und  Fettindustrib  (Dib),    Redakteur:  Eduaid  Lantx. 
6  vols.,  4to.    Dflsseldorf,  2890-95  + 

SSILlCR,  Fr. 

See  Schwdzerische  WochensduriftitUr  Chemie  nad  FltftiiiMcie. 

SiTZUNGSBBRICHTE  DBR  KAI8ERUCHB  AKAPIOilX  PWk  WiWmSCaAFTBN. 

Mathematisch  •  natttrwissenscbaftlkhe  Oaase.     AMteilung  11,  b. 
Abhandlupgen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Chcbife.    Leips^;^  1893.    IQ. 

Skalwbit. 

Sei  Wider  die  NahningBffilscSier. 

Societies,  Chemical. 
Assoaah'on  of  Official  Agriculiurai  CAemsts.    S^  BttUi^ins  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  A^ricttltme. 
Austrian  Society  of  Chemical  InduHfy,    See  Beridile  der  Oesterrrich- 

ische  Gesellschaft  [etc.]. 
Bjovarian  Society  of  Chemical  Industry.    See  Bericht  ftber  die  Versamm- 

lung  [etc.]. 
Belgian.    See  Bulletin  de  T Association  bdge  des  Ottmistei. 
Congress^  International,     See  Compt^  rendus  da  Congris  international 

de  chimie. 
German  Analytical  Chemists.    See  Correspondenriilatt  des  Vereins  [etc.]. 
German  Electrochemical  Society.    See  Bericht  Hber  dfe  etste  Jahresver- 

sammlung  [etc.]. 
German  Official  Chemists.     See  Zeitschri£l  f Jlr  dffenl^obe  Chemie. 
Italian  Analysts.    See  Atti  ufficiali  deUa  Societk  italiaaa  [etc]. 
Italian  Pharmacists.     See  BoUettino  chimico-farmaceutico  [etc.]. 
Milanese,     See  Annuario  della  Societal  chimica  di  Milano. 
Mulhouse.     See  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  industrielle  [etc.]. 
South  African.     See  Journal  of  the  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Society 

of  South  Africa,  and  Proceedings. 
Sugar    Chemists,      See   Zeitschrift  des   Vereins   [etc.]  ;    also    Prager 

Zuckermarkt. 
Swiss  Analytical    Chemists.      See    Schweizerische    Wochenschrift    ffir 

Chemie. 
Vienna   Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Instruction.      See  Vierteljahres- 

berichte  [etc.], 

Spiritus-Industrie  (Die).     Wettendorfers  Zeitschrift.     Redakteur:  G. 
Wettendorfer.     —  vols.     4to.     Wien,  1883-94  + 

Springer,  G. 

See  Farben-Zeitung. 

Strobel,  F. 

See  Annalen  der  Physik  und  Chemie.      BeibUtter  .    .    .    Namen-Register. 
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Struck  und  R.  Koch. 

See  Mittheilungen  aus  der  kaiserlichen  Gesundheitsamt.     Berlin. 

Sugar,  a  monthly  Journal  for  Planters,  Refiners,  etc.     4to.     London, 

1888-92  + ; 

Technical  (The)  World.  Abstracts  of  chemical  information  from  trade 
and  scientific  journals,  for  manufacturers,  engineers,  and  chemists. 
I  no.,  4to.     Washington,  D.  C.     1894  || 

Thiele,  a. 

See  Zeitschrift  des  Vereins  fttr  die  Rttbenzucker-Indastrie. 

TiDSSKRiFT  (Nyt)  FOR  Fysik  og  Keml  Udgivet  af  O.  T.  Christensen, 
S.  Henrichsen,  og  K.  Prytz.     Kj0benhavn,  1896. 

ToscANA  (La)  iNDUSTRiALE.  Giomale  di  chimica,  fisica  e  scienze  affini, 
applicate  alle  arti  e  alle  Industrie.  Direttore  :  P.  E.  Alessandri. 
Prato,  (July,)  1879. 

Union  (L*)  pharmaceutique  et  le  Bulletin  commercial  r^unis. 
Journal  de  la  pharmacie  central  de  France,  dirig^  par  Ch.  Buchat. 
36  vols.     Paris,  1860-95  -f 

Varnhagen,  Th.  G. 

See  Pharmaceutische  MonatsbMtter. 

Vermorel,  V. 

See  Agenda  vinicole.     Aiso^  Revue  internationale  de  viticulture. 

Vierteljahresberichte  des  Wiener  Vereines  zur  FSrderung  des  physi- 
kalischen  und  chemischen  Unterrichts.  Redigirt  von  E.  Maiss. 
8vo.     Wien,  1895  + 

ViLLiGER  und  Dieckmann. 

See  Liebig*s  Annalen  der  Chemie.     .     .     .     General-Register. 

Wackenroder,  Heinrich. 

See  Pharmaceutische  Monatsblatter  :  Archiv  der  Pharmacie. 

Wedding,  H.,  und  Martens. 

See  Mittheilungen  aus  den  k.  technischen  Versuchsanstalten  zu  Berlin. 

Wegschneider,  R. 

See  Monatshefte  fUr  Chemie.    .    .    .   General- Register. 

Weigelt,  C. 

See  Oenologischer  Jahresbericht. 

Wender,  M. 

See  Zeitschrift  ftir  die  gesammte  Kohlens&ure-Industrie. 

Wenzel,  O. 

See  Addressbuch  und  Waarenverzeichniss  der  chemischen  Industrie. 

Werber,  J. 

See  Essig-Industrie  (Die). 
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Westdeutsche  Brauer-Zeitung.  Redakteur:  G.  Zdllner.  9  vols., 
fol.    Hattingen,  1886-94  + 

WSTTINDORFER,  G. 

See  Spiritus-Indnstrie  (Die). . 
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VII.  All^emeiBe,448;Allgenidoer,449; 
A&nnaire,  450;  Bay^isdies,  4^; 
Bnmer*Zeltn]ig«  453';  Brantediiiisdie, 
458 ;  Ceiitxal*Ai»eig^,  454 ;  Centrilp 
btott,  4S4f  Ce&traloigjaB,  454; 
Deutsche,  45$ ;  Schweiaerisdie,  467 ; 
Westdentsdie,  470. 
Butter. 

V.  Bauxneister,  80;  Cantoni,  xi8; 
Ekatrand,  15$ ;  Esbedi,  X58 ;  He»e, 
810 ;  Kledki,  841 ;  Lang,  859 ;  Mnnti, 
306 ;  Neustobe^  3x1 ;  Richmond.  352 ; 
Sartori,  369;  Slockfaausen,  397; 
Vixdette,  488 ;  Zune,  446. 

•C. 

Calcium  Carbide.    (See  Acetylene.) 
Caoutchouc. 
V.   Bobet,  96 ;  Chapel,  123 ;   Delpech, 

143 ;    Hancock,    201  ;   Hoffer,    215 ; 

Ladersdorfif,     277 ;     Maurier,     289 ; 

Nissenson,  312  ;  Traun.  415  ;  Morris, 

447. 
Capillarity. 

I.   Lloyd,  7. 

V.    Goldstein,  187  ;  Goppclsrftder.  187 ; 
Kazankin,  237. 
Carbohydrates. 

V.   Fischer,  165  ;  Tollens,  413. 
Carbolic  Acid. 

V.   Ktthler,  244. 

Carbonic  Acid. 
V.   Black,  93  ;  Kippenberger,  240. 

VII.  Zeitschrift,  470. 

Ceixuloid. 

V«  BOckmann,  96. 
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Cellulose. 

V.    Cross,  136  ;  Otcherk,  320  ;  Schubert, 
376  ;  Sherebof,  383  ;  Zaliesky,  444. 
Cements. 

V.  Arlorio,  70;  Candlot,  117;  Heath, 
205;  Higgins,  211;  Ivanof,  224; 
Kasteleijn,  237  ;  Kessler,  238  ;  Mack, 
280  ;  Mazzochi,  290  ;  Redgrave,  346  ; 
Schochor,  374 ;  Shulachenko,  384  ; 
Standage,  393  ;  Tanatar,  403. 
Cheese. 

V.  Baumann,  80;  Baumeister,  80  ;  Can- 
toni,  118  ;  Labarre,  255  ;  Sartori,  369. 
Chlorine. 

III.    Khodnef,  32. 

V.    Caro,    119;    Davy,    140;    Marmier, 
286  ;  Pelet,  328  ;  Shcherglof,  382. 
Chloroform. 

V.    Demont,  143. 
Chlorophyll. 

I.  Marchlewski,  8. 
Chocolate. 

V.   Godos,  186. 
Cider. 

V.    Kramer,   249 ;    Le  Paulmier,   267  ; 
Le    Sourd,    267 ;     Tritschler,     416 ; 
Trowbridge,  416. 
Cinchona. 
V.    Delondre,  143  ;    Ruiz,  363  ;  Thomi, 
408  ;  Vrij,  425. 
Clays. 

V.    Bogorodsky,  98. 
Coal. 

V.   Alexeef,  64;  Muck,  304  ;  Stein,  394. 
Coal  Tar  Colors  and  Industry. 

II.  Hurst,  17. 

III.  Caro,  26  ;  Friedlander,  29  ;  Meyer, 
35  ;  Perkin,  37. 

V.    Bolley,  100  ;  Calyet,  116  ;  Casali,  119  ; 

Dussauce,    151  ;    Grandhomme,    189 ; 

Knab,  242 ;  Kohler,  244 ;    Reverdin, 

351  ;  Schiflf,  371. 
VII.    Fortschritte,  457. 
Copper. 

V.    Bischofif,  93  ;  Def ranee,  141  ;  Gibb, 

183  ;  Hixon,  213  ;  Peters,  331  ;  Piggot, 

335  ;  Tschirch,  417;  Weiss,  432. 
Crystallography. 
V.    Hecht,  205 ;  Muller,  304  ;  Schwarz- 

mann,  378  ;  TopsOe,  413. 


Cyanides. 

V.    Feuerbach,  164. 

D. 

Dissociation. 
V.   Causse,    12  r ;  Doyer,  148  ;   Imbert, 
222  ;  Konovalof,  247  ;  Wijs,  434. 
Distillation  of  Liquors. 

II.  Hofmann,  17. 

III.  Horsin-Deon,  31  ;  Schwarz,  41. 
V.   Anschtttz,  68  ;  Basset,  79  ;  Baudoin, 

79  ;  BOhm,  97  ;  Bolley,  100  ;  Brevans, 
107  ;  Cademan  (1641),  115  ;  Cronquist, 
136  ;  Deiniger,  141  ;  Delannoy,  142  ; 
Dubrunfaut,  149 ;  Duchman,  149  ; 
Duplais,  150  ;  Elsholtz,  155  ;  Feucht- 
wanger,  163  ;  Flinz,  167  ;  Fuchs,  175  ; 
Gaber,  176;  Gascq,  179;  Guichard, 
194  ;  Gumbinner,  195  ;  Hausbrand, 
204;  Hofmann,  215;  Irish,  222; 
Jacquet,  226  ;  Kittary,  241  ;  Le  Nor- 
mand,  266 ;  Liebig,  270 ;  Maercker, 
280 ;  Malepeyre,  282  ;  Mills,  297  ; 
Moewes,  299  ;  Monzert,  301  ;  Nettle- 
ton,  310  ;  Possanner.  339  ;  Robinet, 
356  ;  Schedel,  370  ;  Schubert,  376  ; 
Schwarzwaller,  378  ;  Smith,  387 ;  Sorel, 
389 ;  Stammer,  393  ;  Steiner,  395  ; 
Thiele,   407  ;   Valyn,   419 ;    Wodtke, 

439. 
VII.    Alkohol,  448  ;  Branntweinbrenner, 
452  ;    Destillateur,    455  ;     Deutsche, 
456  ;  Spiritus,  468  ;  Zeitung,  471. 
Dust. 

V.   Arens,  70  ;  Roster,  361. 
Dyeing. 

II.  Schrader,  19. 

III.  Drohojowska,  28  ;  Il'in,  31  ;  San- 
sone,  40. 

V.  Bancroft,  75  ;  Benoist,  85 ;  Ber- 
thoUet,  89 ;  Bird,  93  ;  Blanche,  94  ; 
Crace-Calvert,  135  ;  Delmart,  143  ; 
Depierre,  144 ;  Duerr,  149 ;  Gar- 
9on,  179;  Gibson,  183;  Haigh,  198  ; 
Hellot,  207  ;  Herzfeld,  209  ;  Herzin- 
ger,  209 ;  HOlterhoflf,  214  ;  Hummel, 
220  ;  Hurst,  221  ;  Il'in,  222  ;  Jarmain, 
228 :  Knecht,  243  ;  Lachmann,  256  ; 
Lauber,   261  ;     Lepetit,    267 ;     Love, 
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276  ;  Macfarlane,  280 ;  McKeman, 
280  ;  Musterbuch,  306  ;  Napier,  307  ; 
Partridge,  325 ;  Pascal,  326 ;  Paul,  326 ; 
Persoz,  331;  Practical,  340;  Pnid*- 
homme,  342  ;  Prafer,  343  ;  Reimann, 
348  ;  RifTault,  354 ;  Roth  well,  361  ; 
Sachse,  365  ;  Sansone,  368 ;  Scherf , 
371  ;  Schrader,  375 ;  Sherry,  383 ; 
Sims,  385  ;  Sivolbof ,  385  ;  Smith,  387  ; 
Stein,  394 ;  Steinbeck,  395  ;  Thiele, 
407  ;  Thomson,  409 ;  Vitalis,  423. 

VII.    Bulletin    .    .    .    Mulhouse,    452 ; 
Dansk,  455  ;  Deutscher,  456  ;  Farben- 
Zeitung,  456  ;  Revue,  467. 
Dyestuffs. 

II.  Hurst,  17  ;  Springmtthl,  20. 

III.  Jaubert,  31. 

V.  Bersch,  88  ;  BUlow,  112  ;  Cazeneuve, 
121  ;  Chevreul,  125 ;  Georgiewics,  181 ; 
Guette,  194 ;  Koch,  244 ;  Lefivre, 
264  ;  Lehne,  265  ;  Leo,  266  ;  Ludwig, 

277  ;  Maury,  283  ;  Nietzki,  312  ;  Ola- 
vius,  316 ;  Radenhausen,  344 ;  Re- 
cettes,  346 ;  Reverdin,  351 ;  Schiff, 
371  ;  Schultz,  177 ;  Seyewetz,  382  ; 
Shkatelof,  383 ;  Slater,  386 ;  Tassart, 
404  ;  Thillaye,  407  ;  Torkomian,  414  ; 
Touchy,  414  ;  Voget,  424. 

E. 

Educational. 

V.    Arendt,  70 ;  Lossen,  276 ;  Moscati, 

303. 
VII.    Vierteljahresbericht,  469. 
Egyptian  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 
III.    Berthelot,  23;  LoreL,  34;   Smith, 

41. 
Electricity. 

III.    Hoppe,  31  ;  Priestley,  38. 

V.    Haussermann,     198  ;     Minet,     297  ; 

Moissan,  300  ;  Strer,  400, 
VII.    Almanach,  449. 
Electro-Chemistry. 

I.  Elektrotechnische,  5  ;  Leiner,  7  ;  Os- 
terijerg,  8;  Wegweiser,  11. 

II.  Encyclopadie,  14. 

III.  Oettel,  36  ;  Ostvvald,  36. 

V.  Ahrens,  62  ;  Hecker,  81  ;  Berrueta, 
88  ;  Bolton,  100;  Bonna,  loi ;  Borel, 


102;  Bruinsma,  no;  Carhart,  118; 
Cassel,  120;  Chalmers,  122;  Cioni 
(1805),  127  ;  Classen,  127  ;  Davy,  140  ; 
Foregger,  169 ;  Freudenberg,  173  ; 
Graflfigny,  188  ;  Holzt,  217  ;  Jahn,  226; 
Kawalki,  237 ;  KrUger,  251;  Le 
Blanc,  263 ;  Le  Verrier,  268 ;  Lttb, 
274  ;  Lttpke,  277  ;  Marianini,  285  ; 
Minet,  297  ;  Moog,  301  ;  Oettel,  315  ; 
Ostwald,  318  ;  Pacchiani,  320  ;  Rigol- 
lot,  355 ;  Ruolz,  364 ;  Smith,  387  ; 
Sperk,  391 ;  Vergnes,  420 ;  Vogel, 
424. 
VII.  Almanach,  449;  Bericht,  451; 
Electrochimie,  456 ;  Elektrochemische, 
456  ;  Jahrbuch,  458  ;  Kaleader,  460  ; 
Zeitschrift,  471. 

Electro-Metallurgy. 
V.  Balling,  75  ;  Borchers,  loi ;  Bouant, 
103  ;  Brandely,  105  ;  Brunei,  1 10  ; 
Brunor,  iii;  Eisner,  155 ;  Fardcly, 
160 ;  Ferrini,  163  ;  Il&nle,  197 ;  Ja- 
cobi,  225  ;  Kempe,  238 ;  Langbein, 
259  ;  M'Millan,  280  ;  Maigne.  281  ; 
Minet,  297 ;  Neumann,  310 ;  Peters, 
331 ;  Pfanhauser,  332 ;  Richter,  353  ; 
Roseleur,  359 ;  Seelhorst,  379  ;  Stein- 
ach,  395  ;  Taucher,  404 ;  Urquhart, 
418  ;  Watt,  429 ;  Weiss,  431. 

Engineering  Chemistry. 
V.    Blount,  95  ;  Chimie,  126  ;  Craddock, 
135  ;  Durand,  151  ;  Stillman,  397. 

Ethers. 
V.    Kronser,  251. 

Explosives.     {S^e  a/j^;  Gunpowder.) 

I.  Gerrare,  5  ;   Heckel,  6  ;  Munroe,  8. 

II.  Cundill,  14. 

III.  Chalon,  26  ;  Gintl,  29 ;    Romocki, 

39. 
V.    Berthelot,  89 ;  Bdckmann,  97  ;  Bolley, 

100;    Brouardel,  109:    Canilla,   119; 

Castner,  121  ;  Chalon,  122  ;   Chauvin, 

124 ;    Coralys,    132 ;    Crociani,     135  ; 

Cronquist,    136;    Daniel,    139;    Ditt- 

mar,   146;  Eissler,   154;  Foster,  170; 

Frankenstein,     171  ;      Frigerio,     174  ; 

Gody,   186  ;  Guttmann,   196  ;    Hapke, 

197  ;  Haussermann,  198  ;  Heckel,  205  ; 

Heltzof,  207  ;  Herlant,  209  ;  Kotikof, 

248;     Krause,    250;     Lanfrey,    258; 
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Lewes,  269 ;  Machado,  280  ;  Majendie, 
281  ;  Maquet.  284 ;  Maudry,  289 ; 
Modern,  299 ;  Molina,  300  ;  Munroe, 
305  ;  Nordenstrttm,  313  ;  Panpushko, 
321 ;  R.,  344  ;  Roussel,  362  ;  Salvati, 
366  ;  Sandmann,  367  ;  Sanford,  367  ; 
Sarrau,  368 ;  Serullas,  381  ;  Shula- 
•chenko,  383 ;  Williams,  435  ;  Wisser, 

438. 

VII.    Memorial,  461. 
Expositions,  Chemistry  at. 

Berlin  :  Berliner,  23  ;  Pinner,  37. 

Budapest:    Liebermann,  270. 

Chicago  :  Candiani,  25  ;  Chicago,  26  ; 
Schwackhttfer,  40  ;  Witt,  43. 

Ceneva  :  J  aubert  ,31. 

Milan  :  Esposizione,  28  ;  Relazioni,  38. 

Paris  :  Chalon,  26  ;  Chapel,  26  ;  Dam- 
sky,  27 ;  Hallopeau,  30 ;  Horsin- 
Deon,  31 ;  Jungfleisch,  32  ;  Kittary,  33; 
Lequin,  33  ;  Newberry,  36 ;  Rotondi, 
39;  Bunge,  113;  Chalon,  122;  De- 
pierre,  144;  Nicot,  311  ;  Proces,  342. 

St.  Petersburg :  Kittary,  241. 

Vienna  :  Beilstein,  23  ;  Biedermann, 
24  ;  Frank,  29  ;  Gabba,  29  ;  Gintl, 
29  ;  Gurlt,  30  ;  Lieben,  34  ;  Marcker, 
35  ;  Nessler,  36 ;  Philipp,  37  ;  Scheib- 
ler,  40  ;  Schulze,  40  ;  Schwarz,  41. 


F. 


Fats  and  Oils.     (See  Oils  and  Fats.) 

Fermentation. 
I.   Claveau,  27. 

V.  Bignone,  92 ;  Bourquelot,  104 ;  Buch- 
ner,  iii  ;  Cavazza,  121  ;  Chapuis,  123 ; 
Coelho,  130;  Duval,  152;  Gamier, 
179 ;  GrUnhut,  192 ;  Guichard,  194  ; 
Guillaud,  195  ;  Harz,  204 ;  Ivanovsky, 
224;  J^rgensen,  230;  Karsten,  236; 
Klotzsch,  242;  Mayer,  290;  Men- 
carelli,  291 ;  Nordmann,  313  ;  Orsoni, 
317  ;  P.,  320 ;  Pennington,  329  ;  Perez, 
330  ;  SchUtzenberger,  376 ;  Smith 
(1729),  387 ;  Stipriaan,  397  ;  Traube, 
415 ;  Trouessart,  416  ;  Ziegler,  445. 


VII.   Jahresbericht,  459. 

Fertilizers. 

V.  Bedel,  82;  Caille,  116;  Deherain, 
141  ;  Elenkovsky,  155  ;  Hofflinger, 
215  ;  Larbaletrier,  260 ;  L'H6te,  269  ; 
Maslenikof,  288 ;  Muntz,  306  ;  Phos- 
phorichnaya,  334 ;  Rossel,  360 ; 
RUmpler,  363  ;  S.,  364 ;  Wolflf,  440. 

Fluorin  and  Fluorids. 
III.   Swarts,  42. 

V.  Meslans,  294 ;  Nordenski^ld,  313 ; 
Poulenc,  340. 

Foods.     {^See    also    Adulteration    of 
Foods.) 

III.   Bourdeau,  25  ;  Trillich,  43. 

V.  At  water,  73  ;  Baccioni,  74  ;  Balland, 
75  ;  Bertoncelli,  89  ;  Bibliothek,  91  ; 
Blyth,  96  ;  Bronner,  109  ;  Brum,  110  ; 
Bujard,  112;  Chicote,  125;  DUrre, 
149;  Ephraim,  157;  Falke,  160; 
Foumier,  170  ;  Gilli,  184  ;  Goldstein, 
187 ;  Gorini,  187 ;  Hanausek,  201 ; 
Hassall,  204  ;  Henck,  207  ;  JUrgen- 
sen,  234 ;  Kaemmerer,  235  ;  Kanon- 
nikof,  236 ;  Kittary,  241  ;  Kjellgren, 
241  ;  Klencke,  242  ;  KOnig,  245  ; 
KoUer,  246  ;  Langhans,  259 ;  Lan- 
kester,  260 ;  Leuchs,  268  ;  Mace,  280  ; 
Mansfeld,  284  ;  Mttller,  304  ;  Parmen- 
tier.  323  ;  Pearmain,  328  ;  Pott,  340  ; 
Reich,  347  ;  Reichardt,  347  ;  Robin- 
son, 356  ;  Rttttger,  357  ;  Rupp,  364  ; 
Sage,  365  ;  Snijders,  388  ;  Soler,  388  ; 
Squillier,  392  ;  Stokvis,  398  ;  Stutzer, 
401 ;  Thomson,  409  ;  Vereinbarungen, 
420  ;  Villain,  422  ;  Voelcker,  423  ; 
Vorschriften,  425  ;  Wagner,  427  ; 
Wurzburg,  442. 

VII.  Bulletin  .  .  .  denrees,  452  ;  Bul- 
letins .  .  .  Agriculture,  Nos.  41,  44, 
45,  48,  53,  453;  Centralblatt,  454; 
Rundschau,  467  ;  Zeitschrift,  471. 

Fuels. 
V.  Darre,  149  ;  Fischer,  164 ;  Fischer, 
165  ;  Fritzsche,  174  ;  Gill,  183 ; 
Miklashevsky,  296  ;  Molinari,  300  ; 
Phillips,  333 ;  SchwackhOfer,  378 ; 
Strott,  400  ;  Zabudsky,  443. 
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GAIXfUlf. 

Gas  CmMUTST  aud  Gas  AmaltuSp 

IIL  Scolfetof,  41. 

V.  Akxed,  64;  Boeddur.  97;  Boye, 
104 ;  Brown,  109 ;  Bwige,  113 ;  Boo- 
ten,  113 ;  Battcr6dd,  115 ;  Coqidllon, 
13a;  Conriniu,  133;  Dtzon,  147; 
Fsndsy,  160;  FernqoMt,  163;  Gm- 
bdzsniflgait  179  '»  Gaj  Liumc,  181 ; 
GfU,  183 :  Holier,  906 ;  Heltzof,  207 ; 
HmntK^dt,  320 ;  Kocb,  244 ;  Lejrbold, 
S69 ;  LnDge*  279 ;  MalUrd,  282 ;  Men- 
didMl^  292  ;  Mejer,  295 ;  New- 
briggiiig,  311 ;  Perkins,  330 ;  Pfdffer, 
333 :  Stackmann,  397 ;  VilUud,  422  ; 
Wfttion,  429 ;  Winkler,  437. 

VIL  Zeitsckrift,  470. 
Gas,  Illuminatimg. 

V.  Aldini,  63 ;  BeXkj,  99 ;  Galj,  178  ; 
Geitel,  181 ;  Has,  210 ;  Hombjr,  218  ; 
iMauMMky,  257 ;  Lsndolt,  258  ;  Liwj, 
268;  Molchsncnrsky,  300;  Monteil, 
301 ;  MonUemt,  301 ;  Qnaglio.  343 ; 
Scfaflsr,  370 ;  Scbilling,  371 ;  Sommer, 
389 ;  Stnche,  399;  Windfeld,  436. 
Glass. 

III.  Sckebek,  40 ;  Schnlte,  40. 

V.  Appert,  69  ;  Artigues,  72  ;  Blancour 
(1699).  94 ;  Bon  temps,  lOi  ;  Carrigan, 
153  ;  Diakonof,  145  ;  Ebcrt,  152 ; 
Fischer,  165  ;  Flamm,  166  ;  Gcraer, 
182  ;  Gessner,  182  ;  Handiquet,  204 ; 
Henrivaux,  208;  Howitz,  219;  Lax- 
man,  263  ;  Leng,  266  ;  Lobneyr,  274  ; 
Neri  (1662),  309  ;  Nesbitt,  309;  P^li- 
got,  328  ;  Peterson,  332  ;  Powell,  340 ; 
Sawzay,  369. 
Glucosidks. 

II.   SOhn,  20. 

V.    Bocquillon,      96  ;      Rayman,     345  ; 
Shatzky,  382. 
Gluk,  Geij^tin,  etc. 

V,    Davidowsky,  139  ;  Standage,  393. 

GLYCERINfi. 

V.    Demarquay,  143  ;  Prunier,  343. 
Glycol. 

V.    Drcmole,  144. 


Gold. 
V.  Cnmenfe,  136;  Eiider,  is*: 
tier,  180;  Kindi,  240;  Kovvvvko. 
249;  Ln  Con,  256;  CTDriKolL  514  : 
Ptek,  32s ;  Fkafips,  333 :  RaK.359: 
Rjinid.  364;  Soofcn,  37a;  Wcx!L 
431- 

GVAXO. 

V.  Ncdiit,309. 
GuHPOWDEK.    {Set  mit0  EzPLOsnns  ^m^ 
Salipeiul) 
L  Gemie,  5. 
IIL   Romocki,  39. 
V.  Castner,  121 ;  Seniles,  381 :  Snitli, 

387;  Walke,437;  W«rdeII.4a9. 
VII.  Memoiial,  461. 

GUTTAPUCHA. 

V.  Braa,  106;   Chapel,  123;    Hoffcr« 
215. 

H. 

History  of  Alcuimy. 
III.  Bener,  23 ;  BoltoQ,  24 ;  Cap,  25  ; 
Dibbiti,  27 ;  Foord,  29 ;  Hoghdande. 
31 ;  JoUiTet-Castelol,  32 ;  Kiesewetter. 
32 ;  Lnanoo,  34  ;  Lnxi,  34 ;  Malfatd, 
35  ;  Moir,  36 ;  Scholtie.  40  ;  Thomp- 
son, 42. 
VII.   Hyperchimie  (L*),  458. 

History  of  Chemistry. 
III.  Accettello,  22  ;  Afzelius,  22  ;  Bar* 
baglia,  22  ;  Berthelot,  23  ;  Bolton,  24; 
Brugnatelli,  25  ;  Bnmay,  25  ;  Butlerof, 
25  ;  Caldwell,  25  ;  Fabrini.  28  ;  Fla- 
vitzky,  29  ;  Hoefer,  31;  Hoffmann.  31; 
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42  ;  Trouessart',  43 ;  Venable.  43  ; 
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V.  Bergmann,  86 ;  Blomstrand,  95  ; 
Laurillard,  262. 

Honey. 
V.   DepairCv  144  ;  Karscb,  236  ;  VUlaret, 
422. 
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Hydrogen. 

V.   Espitallier,    158 ;     Lachinof,     256 ; 
Morley,  302. 
Hydrosulfuric  Acid. 

V.    Salazar,  366. 

I. 

iNDiA-RuBBER.    {See  Caoutchouc.) 
Indigo. 

V.   Lee,  264. 
Inks. 

V.  Haldat  du  Lys,  198  ;  Klinge,  242  ; 
Leonhard,  267  ;  Loos,  275  ;  Rodri- 
gues,  356. 

INU1.INE. 
!•    Bay,  2. 

lODIN." 

V.    Hippert,  212. 
Iron  and  Iron  Analysis  ;  a/so  Steel. 

III.   Beck,  23  ;  Swank,  42. 

V.  Allen,  65  ;  Analyses,  66  ;  Arnold, 
71 ;  Aup^,  73  ;  Bergmann,  86  ;  Blair, 
94  ;  Carnot,  119  ;  Dessoye,  145  ;  Flac- 
hat,  166  ;  Gottig,  188  ;  Gniner,  192  ; 
Helson,  207 ;  Hiorns,  212  ;  Howe, 
219  ;  Joynson.  233 ;  Jtiptner,  233  ; 
Jullien,  234;  Karstcn,  236;  Knab,  243; 
Landis,  258  ;  Lindauer,  271  ;  Mois- 
san,  300  ;  Thurston,  410  ;  Toldt,  412; 
Troilius,  416  ;  Turner,  417  ;  Valerius, 
419  ;  Walter,  429  ;  Wedding,  430 ; 
West,  432  ;  Whitwell,  433  ;  Zabud- 
sky,  443  ;  Zoppetti,  446. 
Isomerism. 

V.  Finger,  162 ;  Markovnikof,  286  ; 
Schaum,  370  ;  Zelinsky,  445. 

K. 

Keramics.    {See  also  Glass.) 
V.    Boury,  104  ;   Brogniart,  108  ;   Lan- 
genbeck,  259. 

L. 

Laboratories. 

III.  Abel,  22 ;  Alexeef,  22  ;  Chandler, 
26  ;  Copponay  (1684),  27  ;  Fcrreira, 
28  ;  Kosegarten,  33  ;  Kotchube,  33  ; 
Lusson,  34  ;  Patern6,  37. 

VII.    Memorandum,  461* 


Lead. 
V.    Eissler,  154  ;   Gruner,  19a  ;   Hixon, 
213  ;  H  of  man,  215  ;  Rumpelt,  563. 
Lead  Acetate. 

V.    Bussenius,  114. 
Lead,  White. 
III.    Faure,  28. 
V.    Trommsdor£f,  416. 
Leather. 
V.   Jean.  228 ;  Kittary,  240 ;  Rylof,  364; 
Voinesson,  425  ;  Watt,.  429. 
Legal  Chemistry.  {See  also  Toxicology 
and  Adulteration  of  Foods.) 
V.   Briand,  108  ;  Brouardel,  109  ;  Chou- 
lette,  126;  Dragendorff,  148;  Ferreira, 
162  ;  Frijda,  174  ;  Giustiniani,    185  ; 
Kippenberger,   240 ;    Legrand,   265  ; 
Ludwig,  277  ;    Pandolfini,  321  ;    Pie- 
szczek,   335  ;     Reese,    346 ;    Remer, 
349  ;  Reveil,  351  ;  Sonnensdiein,  389; 
Taylor,  404  ;  Tschirch,  417  ;    Unyer- 
hau,  418. 
VII.    Forschungsberichte,  457. 
Lime. 
V.   Grange,  189  ;  Heath,  205  ;  Higgins» 
211  ;  Meyer,  294  ;  Neznaeff,  311. 
Literature,  Chemical. 

I.   Bolton,  3  ;  Bunge,  3. 
Lithium. 

V.  Bogdanof,  98. 
Lubricants. 
V.  Andes,  67  ;  Brannt,  106  ;  Brunner^ 
III  ;  Grossmann,  191  ;  Hofmann,  216; 
Holde,  216  ;  Kttnkler,  252  ;  Laman- 
sky,  257  ;  Martens,  287  ;  Petrof,  332  ; 
Raineri,  344  ;  Rossmfissler,  361  ; 
Schroder,  375  ;  Soobshchenie,  389. 


M. 


Madder. 

V.  Clouet,  129. 
Matches. 
III.   Chapoy,  26  ;  Gintl,  29. 
V.  Jettel,  229  ;  Kellner,  238  ;  Poggiale, 
338  ;  Probst,  342  ;  Roussel,  362. 
Medical  Chemistry. 
V.   Arena,  70  ;  Baker,  75  ;  Bartley,  78  ; 
Bechamp,  81  ;  Cardilucius  (1676),  118  ; 
Cassidy,    120 ;    Cassola,   120  ;    Gaze- 
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neaye,'i2i ;  Chase,  124;  Driyon,  148 ; 
Engd,  156 ;  Gamier,  179 ;  Gaspari, 
179  ;  Hager,  198 ;  Hahn,  198 ;  Heller, 
906 ;  Ihring,  221 ;  Jacquin,  226 ;  Ro- 
bert, 243 ;  Kurs,  254  ;  Legrand,  265  ; 
Ludwig,  276 ;  LnfF,  278  ;  Matveef , 
289;  Maugham,  289;  Oldberg,  316; 
Oi^la,  317 ;  FhilUpa,  333 ;  Plevano, 
338 ;  Pollaoci,  339  ;  Primayera,  341 ; 
Rand,  345  ;  Ransan,  345 ;  Salle,  366  ; 
Sokolof,  388  ;  Sonni^,  389 ;  Speer, 
390 ;  Symonds,  402 ;  T.,  402  ;  Taddei, 
402 ;  Thorns,  408  ;  Thndichum,  410 ; 
Tonrdes,  414 ;  Veron,  421 ;  Witthans, 

438. 
VII.  Zhnmal,  459 ;  Remides,  466. 
Metallurgy. 

I.  Alphabetischer,  i ;  Bibliotheca,  2 ; 
Katalog,  7. 

II.  EnqrdopMie,  15. 

III.  Buchner,  25  ;  Gnrlt,  30 ;  Hallo- 
peau,  30 ;  Jttptner,  32. 

V.  Austen,  73 ;  Baijona,  77 ;  Barstow, 
78 ;  Beckert,  81 ;  Beigenstieme,  85  ; 
Camara.  116 ;  Campredon,  117 ;  Castel- 
nan,  12  z  ;  Defrance,  141  ;  Eissler, 
154 ;  Fayan,  161 ;  Fiedler,  164  ;  Glau- 
ber, 185  ;  Gniner,  192  ;  Harrison,  203 ; 
Hioms,  212  ;  Hixon,  213  ;  HQtte,  220 ; 
Kerl,  238 ;  Knab,  243  ;  Kunhardt, 
251  ;  Lang,  259  ;  Launay,  261 ;  Lede- 
bur,  263 ;  Le  Verrier,  268  ;  Lindauer, 
271  ;  Linkenbach,  272  ;  Lord,  275  ; 
Mitchell,  298  ;  Phillips,  333  ;  Post, 
340  ;  Scherer,  370  ;  Schnabel,  373  ; 
Steger,  394 ;  Wilson,  436. 

VII.   Journal,  459. 
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Metals. 
V.   Brannt,  106;   Buchner,  112 


Ditte, 


146 ;    Fischer,   166 ;    Fulhame,   175  ; 

Lejeal,  265  ;  Maigne,  281  ;  Quillard, 

344  ;   Scoff  era,  378  ;  Slavyanof,  386  ; 

Theophilus,  406  ;  Varet,  419. 
VII.    Metal,  461. 
Milk. 
V.   Adriance,   62 ;    Aikman,   62 ;    Bau- 

meister,  80 ;  Bohr,  98  ;  Borsieri,  102  ; 

Bunge,  112;  Cantoni,  118  ;  Cornevin, 

133  ;  Craandijk,   135  ;    Esbach,    158  ; 


Fleischmann,  167  ;  Frohwein,  174  ; 
Gerber,  182 ;  Gerson,  182 ;  Hansen, 
201;  Heller,  906;  Hillmann,  211; 
Jordis,  233 ;  Lance,  257 ;  Langlois, 
260 ;  Leffmann,  264 ;  Lohe,  275  ;  Mai- 
ler, 304 ;  Nardil,  307  ;  Nisius,  312 ; 
Parmentier,  325  ;  Ronvier,  362 ;  Sar- 
tori,  369 ;  Siedel,  384 ;  Snyder,  388  ; 
Sommerfeld,  389 ;  Sozhlet,  390 ;  Sten- 
berg,  395  ;  Vcyey,  421 ;  Vieth,  422 ; 
^ing*  437 ;  Wychgram,  442 ;  Zehenter, 


VIL  Berliner,  451. 
Mineral  Watkrs.    (Set  also  Water.) 

I.  Carr^,  3 ;  Dalton,  4 ;  Lopes   (Por- 
tugal),  8. 

II.  Durand,  14. 

V.  Almeida  Beja,  65  ;  Almeida  Pimenta, 
6$ ;  Alm^n,  65  ;  Ahes,  66  ;  Anal3rses, 
66;  Andria  (1775).  68;  Auban,  73; 
Barzellotti,  78 ;  Bastiani,  79 ;  Battini, 
79 ;  Bergmann,  86 ;  Bertazzi,  88  ;  Ber- 
tin,  89  ;  Bertrand,  90  ;  Biasi,  91  ; 
Booth,  loi ;  Boudant,  103 ;  Buona- 
mici,  114;  Buxg,  114;  Callond,  116; 
Castiglioni,  121  ;  Chandelon,  123  ; 
ChauTet,  124 ;  Civiale,  127 ;  Conso- 
lini,  132 ;  Conte,  132  ;  Costa,  134 ; 
Cunha,  136 ;  Deane  (1626),  140 ;  Des- 
brets,  144 ;  Di  Donato,  145  ;  Di  Mo- 
naco, 145;  Du  Menil,  150;  ^gasse, 
153 ;  Fasoli,  161  ;  Fcrretti,  163  ;  Fil- 
hol,  164;  Fora6,  169;  Franz,  171; 
Fresenius,  172  ;  Ganderax,  178  ;  Go- 
mes,  187  ;  Hager,  198  ;  Hammarsten, 
200  ;  Hirsch,  212  ;  Jacquot,  226  ; 
James,  227  ;  Keil,  237 ;  Kernot,  238  ; 
Labarthe,  255  ;  Lang,  259  ;  Lansberg, 
260 ;  Lavielle,  262 ;  Leao,  263  ;  Le- 
grand, 265  ;  Lemos,  266  ;  Lcpierre, 
267 ;  Longcharop,  275  ;  Lopes,  275  ; 
Louren9o,  276 ;  Mancuso,  283  ;  Mig- 
lietta,  296 ;  M6raer,  299  ;  Monard, 
301;  Moreira,  302;  Neumann,  310; 
Nunes,  314;  Pagano,  320;  Pasanisi, 
326  ;  Patern6,  326  ;  Pereira,  329  ; 
Pfeiffer,  333 ;  Piraentel,  336 ;  Pinto, 
336 ;  Pouillet,  340 ;  Priestley,  340 ; 
Raspe,  345  ;  Ricci,  352  ;  Kodrigues, 
356 ;    Rosepiann,   360  ;    Sahti,    368 ; 
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Santos,  368 ;  Savaresse,  369 ;  Silva, 
384  ;  Souza  Pinto,  390  ;  Targioni, 
403  ;  Tioli,  411  ;  Treadwell,  415  ; 
Valois,  419  ;  Wilson,  436  ;  Withering, 
438. 

MiNERALOGICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

V.  Brauns,  107 ;  Henkel,  208  ;  Hen- 
niger,  208 ;  Ilinrichs,  212 ;  Kobell, 
243  ;  Monteiro,  301  ;  Pisani,  337  ; 
Reis,  348  ;  Scopoli,  379 ;  Vogelmann, 
424 ;  Zopf,  446. 
Mining. 

I.  Aigner,  i  ;  Catalogue  of  Freiberg 
Mining  School,  i  ;  Bibliotheca,  2  ; 
Katalog,  7. 

V.   Andrada,  68 ;  Knab,   243  ;   Pereira, 
329  ;  Swe4enborg,  402  ;  Thome,  408. 
Molecules.    (See  Atomic  Theory.) 

N. 

Naphthalin. 

V.    Tauber,  402. 
Nickel. 

V.    Badoureau,  74. 
Nitric  Acid. 

V.   Kast,  237. 
Nitrogen. 

V.    Bordier,  102  ;  Borodin,  102  ;  Zulzer, 
446. 
Nomenclature. 

II.  Coelho,  14 ;  Ekeberg,  14 ;  Nilof, 
18  ;  Siboni,  20  ;  Stein,  20 ;  Vieira,  21. 

III.  Ott,  37. 

V.   Bussy,  114  ;  Pye,  343  ;  Souza  Pinto, 

390. 

O. 

Oils  and  Fats. 

V.  Andes,  67  ;  Bazarof,  81 ;  Benedikt, 
84;  Brannt,  106;  Brunner,  iii  ;  Ca- 
zin,  121  ;  Chevreul,  125  ;  Fajans,  160  ; 
Gambari,  178 ;  Halperin,  199 ;  Ittner, 
224 ;  Jean,  229 ;  Kraut,  250 ;  Kur- 
batof,  253  ;  Manjarr^s,  2S4  ;  Neustube, 
311  ;  Oliviero,  316  ;  Pavlovsky,  327  ; 
Teyxeira,  406. 

VII.  Chemische  Revue,  455 ;  Seifen, 
468. 


Opium. 
V.    Held,  206 ;  Pfendier,  333 ;  Pninier, 

343. 
Oxygen. 

III.    Discovery,  28  ;  Lvoff,  35. 

V.   Delano,   142 ;   Hare,    202 ;   Morley, 

302  ;  Morozo,  303  ;  Robin,  356  ;  Vinci, 

422. 

Ozokerite. 

V.    Berlinerblau,  87. 

Ozone. 

V.   Andreoli,   68 ;    Dall'    Oppio,    137 ; 

De'  Colli,  140 ;  Delano,  142 ;  Floderus, 

167  ;  Lissauer,  273  ;  Marie,  285  ;  Ruda, 

362  ;  Sch5ne,  374  ;  Stnimbio,  400. 

P. 

Paper. 
V.    Charpentier,  123  ;  Griffin,  190  ;  Herz- 
berg,  209  ;  Little,   273  ;  Pallas,   321 ; 
Rudel,  362. 
Paraffin. 

V.    Bolley,  100  ;  Schrader,  375. 
VII.    Zeitschrift,  471. 
Perfumery. 

II.  Lunel,  18. 

V.  Askinson,  72  ;  Blondel,  95  ;  Bolley» 
99 ;  Chimie  du  godt,  126 ;  Christian], 
126 ;  Cooley,  132 ;  Deite,  141  * 
Durvelle,  151  ;  Dussance,  151  ;  From- 
berg,  175  ;  Hauer,  204  ;  Labarre,  255  ; 
Lillie,  271  ;  Martinson,  287  ;  Mierzin- 
sky,  296  ;  Piesse,  335  ;  Pozzi,  340 ; 
Pradal,  341  ;    Rimmel,   355  ;   Sawers, 

369. 
Periodic  Law. 

I.    Venable,   10. 

III.  Venable,  43. 

V.    Beketof,  83  ;  Belar,  83  ;  Mendeleeff, 
293  ;  Souza,  389  ;  Sperber,  391. 
Petroleum. 

I.    Gulishambarof,  6. 

V.  Aisinmann,  63  ;  Anleitung,  68  ; 
Barbot,    76 ;    Bolley,    100 ;   Bossung, 


uoi,     /u  i     £>uiiey,     luo  ;    cossung, 

103  ;  Boyd,  104 ;  Brannt,  106 ;  Burg- 

n,  114;  Damsky,   138;  Delahaye, 

T^orirrl^f        T  A  t    •       T^Aiifc/*Vi         t  >•  *     . 


mann, 


142  ;  Dengler,  143  ;  Deutsch,  145  ; 
Dolinin,  147  ;  Dommer,  147  ;  Gankin, 
178  ;  Gulichambarof,  195  ;  Hirelz, 
213;    Kolchugin,  245;   Krause,   250; 
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Kyle,  254;  Leet,  264;  Lisenko, 
272 ;  Lobry,  274 ;  Markovnikof,  286  ; 
Mendd^eff,  292 ;  Miron,  298 ;  Moli- 
nari,  900;  Obzor,  314;  Petroleum, 
332 ;  Pofisanner,  339 ;  Redwood,  346 ; 
Riche,  352 ;  RossmSssler,  361 ; 
Schaar,  370 ;  Scheitbauer,  371  ;  Semen- 
of,  381 ;  Sraynitsivnui,  392  ;  Stepanof, 
396  ;  Stoppelaar,  398 ;  Ukhlinakaya, 
418 ;  Vdtli,  420 ;  Wischin,  437 ; 
Zapiska,  444 ;  Zasatztafel,  446. 
VII.    Zeitschrift,  471. 

PHAMCACKUnCAL  CHEMISTRY. 

I.  Dorveavz,  4 ;  Hoffmann,  6. 

II.  Cesaris,  13. 

V.  Artanlt,  71  ;  Artus,  72 :  Beckurts, 
8z  ;  B^ohoubek,  84 ;  Biechele,  92  ; 
Christensen,  126;  Donranlt,  148; 
Flttckiger,  168 ;  Goebel,  186 ;  Hairop, 
203 ;  Heiberg,  205 ;  Hugurt,  220 ; 
Jammes,  227 ;  Kurzes,  254 ;  Maly,  282 ; 
Mamone,  282 ;  Melichar,  291 ;  Nencki, 
308;  Oldberg,  316;  Paris,  322;  Par- 
Aientler,  323 ;  Plngge,  338  ;  Pollacd, 
339;  Porati,  339;  Resdgno,  350; 
Sdimidt,  373 ;  Spica,  391 ;  Walling, 

442. 
VII.  FcnsdmUgsberidite,  457. 

Pharmacy. 

III.  Abu  Mansur,  22  ;  Bonnet,  24 ; 
Bortani,  24 ;  Ehlers,  28  ;  Stoeder,  41. 

V.  Cheylud,  125  ;  Dupuy,  151 ;  Fltick- 
iger,  168  ;  Hartwich,  203 ;  Jandous, 
228 ;  Lloyd,  273 ;  Meyer,  294 ; 
Schlickum,  372  ;  Staeder,  392  ;  Trapp, 
414  ;  Wefers,  430  ;  Wild,  435. 
VII.  Annalen,  449 ;  Annales,  450 ; 
Bulletin,  No.  42,  453  ;  Giornale,  457  ; 
Journal,  459 ;  Zhurnal,  459  ;  Journal, 
460 ;  Nederlandsch,  462  ;  Pharmaceu- 
tical, 463 ;  Pharmaceutische,  463 ; 
Repertoire,  466 ;  Repertorio,  466 ; 
Revista,  467 ;  Schweizerische,  467 ; 
Union,  469. 

Phenols. 
V.   Ballistero,    75 ;    Barral,    77 ;    Ville, 
422. 

Philosophy,  Chemical.    (51?^  Theoretical 
Chemistry.) 


Phosphates  and  Phosphides. 
V.   Analyses,  66 ;  Anzimirof,  69 ;  Barille,. 

77 ;     Bosel,     102 ;     Deckers,     140 ; 

Dimitrief,    146;    Engdhardt,     156; 

Ermoloff      157;      QAltschke,      186; 

Graham,  188  ;   Hubert,  220  ;   Kumct- 

zof,  254 ;  Levat,  268 ;  Liubansky«  373  ; 

Millar,  296 ;  Nastynkof,  307 ;  Olny, 

317  ;     Firsof,    334 ;    Schucht,    376  ; 

Stoklasa,    398 ;    Stoicb,    399 ;    Uhl- 

mann,  418  ;  Vogel,  434 ;  Wiesner,  434 ; 

Wright,  441. 
Phosphorus. 
V.  Arnaud,  71 ;  Bemmelen,  84  ;  Fleck, 

166;  HOfflmayr,  214;  Kutwich,  242; 

Po^ale,  338 ;  Repetto,  350. 

PHOTOCHEBflSTEY. 

V.  Bunsen,      113 ;     Liesegang,     271 ; 
Niewenglowski,  313 ;  Vc^l,  424. 
Photographic  Chemistry.  ' 

II.  Fourtier,  15  ;  Golovin,  16 ;  Tcbegof, 

21. 

III.  Mercier,  35. 

V.'Berthier,  89;  Grebe,  189;  Hard- 
wich,  202;  Hertzka,  209;  Kleffle» 
241 ;  Lainer,  257  ;  Liesegang,  271 ; 
Markl,  286 ;  Maumen^,  289 ;  Namtas* 
307  ;  Olkhin,  316. 
Physical  Chemistry. 

III.   Nemst,  36. 

V.  Arzruni,  72 ;  Deventer,  145  ;  Gor- 
batof,  187;  Graham,  188;  Griesbach, 
190  ;  Groshans,  191 ;  Keychler,  238  ; 
Liubavin,  273  ;  Ostwald,  318  ;  Petters- 
son,  332  ;  Speyers,  391. 
Physics. 

III.  Gerland,  29;  Hoefer,  31  ;  Lu- 
bimof,  34 ;  Poggendorff,  37  ;  Rosen- 
berger,  39  ;  Saigey,  40. 

V.    Ostwald,  318. 

VII.   Tidsskrift,  469;    Vierteljahresbe- 
richte,  469. 
Physiological  Chemistry. 

V.  Arthus,  72  ;  Beugnies,  91  ;  Biblio- 
thek,  91  ;  Bunge,  112  ;  Byasson,  115  ; 
Cbabrie,  122  ;  Cominelli,  131  ;  Eind- 
hoven, 154;  Gamgee,  178;  Gamier, 
179;  Gautier,  180;  Hall,  199;  Halli- 
burton, 199  ;  llammersten,  200  ; 
Hoffmann,  215  ;    Hoppe-Seyler,  218  ; 
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Hornburger,  218  ;  Hugounenq,  220  ; 
JoUivet,  232  ;  Mandel,  283  ;  Moles- 
chott,  300  ;  Morohovetz,  303  ;  Neu- 
meister,  311;  Olsen.  317;  Pauchon, 
326  ;  Pavy,  327  ;  Salkowski,  366 ; 
Scheffer,  370  ;  Schumacher,  377  ; 
Schweninger,  378  ;  Seiri,  380  ;  Shcher- 
bakof,  382  ;  Slosse,  386  ;  Steiner,  395; 
Waller,  428. 
Pigments. 

V.    Terry,  405. 
Plant  Chemistry  and  Plant  Analysis. 

V.  Arata,  69  ;  Berlin,  87  ;  Burgos,  114; 
Cartheuser  (1754),  119;  Eberhardt, 
153;  Eijckman,  154;  £rdman,  157; 
Hales,  198  ;  Husemann,  221 ;  Karsten, 
236  ;  Laurie,  262  ;  Le  Docte,  263  ; 
Manni,  284  ;  M Oiler,  304  ;  Okatof, 
316  ;  Parmentier,  324  ;  Peckolt,  328  ; 
Saussure,  369. 
Platinum. 

I.    Claus,  4  ;  Howe,  6. 

III.    Philipp,  37. 

V.   Claus,  128  ;    Matthey,  289 ;   Pigeon, 
335  ;  Sickingen,  384  ;   Versuche,  421. 
Poisons.    (See  Toxicology.) 
Potash. 

III.    Kralic,  33  ;  Przibilla,  38. 

V.    CoUot,    131  ;     Pesier,    331 ;     Sage, 

365. 
Propylamine. 

V.    Da  Costa,  137. 
Protein. 

V.    Brittner,  108  ;  Hoffman,  215. 
Ptomaines. 

V.    Farquharsen,   160 ;   Jolin,  232  ;   Re- 
lazione,  348  ;    Sarles,  368  ;    Shatzky, 
382  ;  Silva  Casto,  385. 
Pyrazol. 

V.   Cohn,  130. 
Pyrotechny. 

V.  Audot,  73  ;  Biringucci  (i559)»  93  ; 
Browne,  109  ;  Davidson,  139  ;  Eschen- 
bacher.  158  ;  Frey,  173  ;  Gram,  188  ; 
Guldberg,  195  ;  Leblanc,  263  ;  Loden, 
274 ;  Meyer,  295  ;  Morel,  302  ;  Naeser, 
307;  Pirker,  337;  Ruggieri,  363; 
Schroka,  375  ;  Tessier,  406  ;  Vergni- 
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